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TO  THE   READER. 


The  Editor  of  the  Sermons  contained  in  the 
two  following  volumes,  thinks  it  right  to  state  that 
some  of  them  had  been  selected  by  Dr.  Parr 
himself  for  publication  many  years  before  his  death ; 
and  fragments  of  au  intended  preface  have  been 
found,  of  which  the  largest,  and  most  corrected 
portion,  will  be  seen  at  the  end  of  this  address. 
Dr.  Parr's  motives  for  not  carrying  into  effect  the 
intention  stated  in  the  fragment  alluded  to,  are 
not  distinctly  known.  They  probably  may  have 
arisen  partly  from  the  irksoaieness  of  selection, 
and  the  difficulties  of  trimscription,  at  a  time 
when  the  Doctor  could  ill  afford  to  pay  an  ama- 
nuensis, and  partly  from  his  improved  circum- 
stances, which  may  have  made  thig  mode  of 
increasing  his  income  imnecessary.  The  Editor 
knows  that  he  has  now  published  some  of  those 
which  were  selected  by  Dr.  Parr  himself,  but  has 
reason  to  believe  that  several  of  those  now  pub- 
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rlished  were  written  since  that  selection  was  made, 
and  consequently  could  not  then  have  formed  a 
part  of  it.  If  the  present  Sermons  should  be 
favourably  received,  there  arc  many  more  that  may 
come  before  the  public.  In  making  the  present 
selection  the  Editor  has  been  chiefly  guided  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  Sermon  was  intended  for 
publication  by  Dr.  Parr,  or  by  considerations  of 
its  importance,  its  variety  in  point  of  style  or 
matter,  (for  he  has  wished  to  exhibit  specimens 
of  his  familiar  instruction  to  his  parishioners,  as 
well  as  of  his  more  profound  and  learned  disqui- 
sitions,) and  sometimes  its  clearness  ;  for  many 
of  the  Sermons,  being  either  originally  written 
on  loose  papers,  or  on  papers  which  have  since 
been  loosened  and  displaced,  arc  almost  in  the 
state  of  Sybil's  leaves,  which  it  is  extremely  ditfi- 
cult,  and  sometimes  impossible  to  arrange,  when 
the  connecting  parts  appear  to  have  been  lost. 
A  volume  of  extremely  beautiful  fragments  might 
be  formed  from  these  relics,  and  from  detached 
passages  added  as  after  thoughts,  but  displaced, 
and  not  referable  to  any  certain  part  of  the 
context. 

The  Editor  fears  also,  notwithstanding  all  the 
pains  that  have  been  taken  to  print  the  present 
volumes  correctly,  that  now  and  then  errata  have 
crept  in,  owing  rather  to  the  transcriber  than  the 


printer,  and   almost  inseparable  from    so    difficult 
and  illegible  a  manuscript. 

The  Sermons  have  been  rerised  since  they 
came  from  the  press  by  a  learned  friend,  who  has 
pointed  out  some  errors  as  important,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  volume, 
and  fur  which  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  is 
respectfully  solicited. 

f  Fragment  of  Dr.  Parr's  ijitended  Preface,  uritten  apparently 
about  1794. 
The  following  Sermons  have  no  claim  upon  tlie  curiosity 
or  Uiste  of  the  public,  either  from  depth  of  research,  or 
originality  of  matter.  They  seldom  profess  to  solve  the 
speculative  difficulties  of  religion,  but  are  chiefly  calculated 
to  explain  and  to  enforce  its  practical  duties.  I  would  not, 
however,  presume  to  send  them  into  the  world,  if  I  thought 
dial  they  would  be  wholly  useless  to  odiers,  or  quite  dis- 
honourable to  myself.  But  for  the  imperfections  that  may 
be  found  in  them  it  is  proper  for  me  to  apologise,  and  of 
the  apology,  wliich  I  know  to  be  true  in  itself,  I  may  hope 
that  to  the  candid  reader  it  will  not  be  wholly  unsatisfac- 
tory. Be  it  remembered,  Uien,  that  far  the  greatest  part 
of  diese  discourses  were  composed  under  the  pressure  of 
povertj',  amiilst  die  distractions  of  care,  and  after  the 
fatigues  of  a  most  laborious  and  irksome  employment. 
Though  I  have  for  some  time  past  retu-ed  from  die  more 
vexaUous  circumstances  uf  my  engagements  as  a  teacher, 
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yet  I  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  those 
opportunities  and  encouragements  without  which  attention 
becomes  gradually  languid,  and  exertion  b  intolerably 
oppressive.  I  am  not,  even  at  the  present  moment,  Induced 
by  any  motives  of  vanity  to  commit  these  Sermons  to  the 
press.  But  they  were  entirely  useless  to  me  in  my  humble 
situation,  and,  in  my  very  confined  circumstances,  1  could 
not,  without  gross  indiscretion,  refuse  the  advantageous 
terms  which  were  proposed  to  me .  by  my  bookseller.  To 
these  prudential  considerations  may  be  added  the  request 
of  some  friends,  in  the  soundness  of  whose  judgment,  and 
the  sincerity  of  whose  regard,  I  can  safely  confide. 
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SERMON    1* 


THE  MAN  or   OOD   SENT   FROM   JUDAH    TO  BETHEL. 


1  Kings  xiii.  21,  22. 

"  Forasmuch  as  thou  hast  disobei/ed  the  mouth  of  the  Lord, 
and  hast  not  kept  the  commandment  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
commanded  thee ;  but  earnest  back  and  hast  eaten  bread  and 
drank  water  in  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  did  say  to  thee — eat 
no  bread  and  drink  no  water,  thy  carcase  shall  not  come  unto  the 
sepulchre  of  thy  fathers^' 

Religion,  intended  as  it  is  for  the  instruction 
and  government  of  rational  beings,  must  be  fairly 
and  directly  addressed  to  their  reason.  Yet  in  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty,  it  well  becomes  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  arguments  which  rest  on 
limitations  and  defects  of  our  knowledge,  and  those 
which  are  suggested  by  it,  when  it  is  real  and  clear — 
between  the  abstruse  researches  of  metaphysics, 
where  we  see  little,  and  the  moral  fitness  of  actions, 
in  which  we  are  both  interested  and  enabled  to  see 
much — between  final  causes,  which  in  the  utmost 
variety  of  their  operations,  and  amplitude  of  extent 
are  comprehended  only  by  the  being  who  controls 
them,  and  intelligible  events,  the  existence  of  which, 

♦  Written  Sept.  1785. 
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implying  no  contradiction,  may  be  ascertained  by 
human  testimony,  and  occasionally  form  a  part  of 
human  experience. 

From  ignorance  of  the  customs  which  prevailed 
in  ancient  nations,  or  from  inattention  to  the  man- 
ner which  characterizes  ancient  composition,  have 
arisen  far  the  greater  part  of  those  mistakes  which 
exercise  the  sophistry  of  the  sceptic,  and  the  raillery 
of  the  scoffer.  Ideas,  suggested  by  scenes  that  pass 
before  our  own  eyes,  are  transferred  to  remote  ages. 
The  indeBnite  language  which  is  employed  to  ex- 
press our  sentiments  of  relations  and  mixed  modes, 
exposes  us  to  perpetual  misapprehension ;  the  want 
of  correspondent  terms  introduces  partial  or  jycr- 
verted  views  of  the  meaning  which  the  writer  as- 
signed to  the  original  expression  ;  the  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  which  have  been  established  by  the 
improvements  of  philosophy,  or  the  precepts  of 
Christianity,  arc  precipitatdy  and  indiscriminately 
applied  to  moral  agents,  who  neither  cultivated  the 
one  nor  were  enlightened  by  the  other.  Many  local 
and  temporary  circumstances  have  been  tried  by  the 
test  of  general  rales,  to  which  they  are  professedly 
exceptions  ;  and  the  partialities  we  feel  in  favour  of 
national  manners  have  checked  oiu*  approbation  or 
aroused  our  resentments,  in  contemplating  those 
actions  which  were  performed  in  different  states  of 
civilization,  amidst  the  prevalence  of  different  opi- 
nions, and  under  the  influence  of  different  laws  ;  to 
these  and  similar  causes  may  be  ascribed  the  gross 
misconceptions  into  which  men  have  fallen  when 
they  have  presumed  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
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Koral  government  of  God,  whether  as  it  is  collected 
from  pwofane  history,  or  as  it  is  revealed  in  the 
sacred  writings. 

While,  however,  the  sarcasms  of  the  unbeUever 
are  conBned  to  those  points  of  sublime  speculation, 
vrhich  are  unfolded  to  us  by  the  wisdom,  and  sup-i' 
ported  by  the  authority  of  the  Deity  himself,  we 
may  be  content  with  retaining  our  own  belief,  in 
humbleness  of  spirit  and  in  sincerity  of  heart ;  but 
when  his  censures  are  levelled  against  the  moral 
attributes  of  God — when  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  is  represented  as  acting  inconsistently  with 
the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  essential 
rales  of  virtue — when  the  subjects  to  which  those 
censures  relate  contain  not  the  more  abstract  reve- 
lation of  a  doctrine,  but  the  unequivocal  record  of 

fact,  the  assaults  of  our  adversaries  then  assume 

more  serious  form  ;  they  arc  pregnant  with  more 
Idestructive  consequences ;  they  are  no  longer  ap- 
peals to  our  ignorance,  but  to  our  knowledge ;  they 
call  upon  us  to  defend  by  argument  the  cause 
which  we  have  espoused  from  conviction — to  ex- 
plain whatever  has  been  misconceived,  and  to  vin- 
dicate whatever  has  been  misrepresented,  I  mean 
not,  however,  to  affirm,  that,  in  all  cases,  this  de- 
fence is  possible,  in  the  extent  to  which  we  may  be 
induced  sometimes  to  expect  from  our  curiosity, 
sometimes  to  demand  from  our  rashness,  and  some* 
times  to  wish  from  our  piety. 

In  contemplating  religion,  both  natural  and  re- 
vealed, we  meet  with  difficulties,  which  no  depth  of 
learning,  no  diUgence  of  inquiry,  no  fehcity  of  con- 
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jecture,  will  enable  us  completely  to  solve ;  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  God's  ways  arc  not 
our  ways  ;  we  have  no  refuge  but  in  those  conclu- 
sions which  are  suggested,  and  no  doubt  warranted  by 
■  that  which  we  do  understand  clearly.  I  mean,  that 
in  every  dispensation  of  his  providence,  whether  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary — that  in  the  trial  of  our 
virtue,  as  well  as  in  the  reward  of  it — that  in  the 
occasional  sufferings  of  the  righteous,  and  in  the 
temporary  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  the  supreme 
Governor  of  the  Universe  cannot  but  do  right. 
Where,  indeed,  the  impediments  to  knowledge  arc 
really  and  evidently  insurmountable  to  the  slow  ap- 
proaches of  industry,  and  the  enterprising  efforts  of 
genius,  the  consciousness  of  ignorance,  though  it 
cannot  remove  doubt,  ought  surely  to  repress  pre- 
sumption ;  but  while  wc  resist  the  delusions  of  in- 
tellectual pride  we  should  exercise  our  caution 
against  superstitious  timidity,  which  startles  at 
phantoms — against  undistinguishing  zeal,  which 
grasps  at  shadows — against  laziness,  which  sinks 
under  every  difficulty,  however  inconsiderable — 
and  against  indifference,  which  trifles  with  every 
truth,  however  momentous. 

Now  the  topics  which  are  presented  to  us  by  the 
holy  Scriptures  are  always  important  enough  to  de- 
serve oiu-  most  collected  and  vigorous  attention  ; 
and  as  to  the  perjilexity  into  which  wc  are  thrown 
from  our  seeing  them  through  a  dim  or  crooked 
medium,  it  is  often  removed  when  they  are  placed 
tefore  us  in  a  different  and  perhaps  unperverted 
point  of  view.    The  doubts  which  arose  from  some 
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partiailar  or  collateral  circumstance  gradually  give 
way,  when  we  have  reached  a  distinct  and  compre- 
hcnsi\'e  view  of  the  general  case  ;  what  is  clear  in 
itself  communicates  at  least  some  portion  of  light 
to  that  which  is  obscure;  in  one  moment,  perhaps, 
we  are  obhged  to  suspend  our  decisions,  in  the  next 
wc  meet  with  some  happy  clue  which  faithfully 
conducts  us  through  the  labyrinth  in  which  we 
long  have  wandered,  relieves  us  from  the  anguish 
of  suspence,  and  lends  new  confidence  to  our  faith 
by  the  most  evident  and  solid  conclusions  of  our 
reason.  Such  are  the  triumphs  which  the  pioua 
and  sincere  beUever  experiences  when  he  medi- 
tates upon  the  word  and  works  of  God — when  he 
searches  into  the  designs  of  the  Almighty,  not 
only  under  the  habitual  conviction  that  they  are 
righteous  and  holy,  but  under  the  immediate  impres- 
sion of  an  honest  and  humble  hope,  that  they  may 
be  found  such  by  diUgent  and  unprejudiced  inquiry, 
when  he  is  more  anxious  to  struggle  with  difficul- 
ties than  to  start  them — and  when  he  finds  a  greater 
pleasure  in  confirming  his  faith  than  in  gratifying 
his  vanity.  In  this  spirit,  which  is  equally  remote 
from  the  frowardness  of  unbelief  and  the  slavish- 
nesB  of  credulity,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  to 
you  the  awful  and  interesting  story  to  which  the 
words  of  my  text  relate. 

A  man  of  Grod  comes  down  from  Judah  to 
Bethel  upon  a  most  important  errand,  and  he  is 
commanded  during  the  execution  of  it  to  eat  no 
bread  and  drink  no  water.  Another  man  of  God, 
who  dwelt  at  Bethel,  hears  of  his  arrival,  overtakes 
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him  on  I113  return,  and  persuades  him  by  a  pre-* 
tended  commission  from  heaven,  to  take  that  re- 
freshment which  had  before  been  forbidden.  He 
unsuspectingly  does  take  it ;  he  is  instantaneously 
arraigned  by  the  very  man  who  had  overcome  his 
resolution  ;  he  is  met  by  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  is 
slain.  Is,  then,  the  fate  of  this  man  reconcilcablc  to 
the  justice  of  the  Deity,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ex- 
plore his  operations,  and  so  far  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  approve  of  them  ?  My  answer  is,  that  it 
is  most  fully  and  most  visibly  rcconcileable  to  them. 
On  the  first  blush  of  the  story,  we  may,  it  is  true, 
verify  the  observation  of  an  ancient  writer,  who 
pronounces  it  difficult  for  a  man  to  be  at  once  com- 
passionate and  wise.  As  the  subject  is  curious  in 
itself,  as  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  those  excuses 
which  we  readily  admit  from  others,  from  the  secret 
hope  of  employing  them  successfully  for  ourselves, 
I  must  trespass  a  little  on  your  patience  ;  for  on 
tliis,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  we  shall  conceive 
the  several  parts  more  distinctly  by  spreading  our 
attention  through  the  whole.  Attending  only  to 
the  interview  which  passed  between  the  two  pro- 
phets, we  are  disposed  to  forgive  the  credulity  of 
the  one,  and  lothe  the  treachery  of  the  other.  That 
credulity,  however,  was  not  only  a  weakness  but  a 
crime  ;  it  was  complicated  with  impiety  and  disobe- 
dience ;  it  deserved  the  punishment  which  it  incur- 
red ;  it  throws  no  reflection  on  the  judicial  dispen- 
sations of  the  Deity,  and  it  contains  a  most  salutary 
warning  for  his  creatures  to  be  for  ever  on  the 
watch,  not  only  against  the  infirmity  of  their  under- 
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Standings,  but  the  deceitfulness  of  their  hearts. 
This  position  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish  by  ex- 
amining at  large,  in  this  discourse,  and  in  one  that 
will  be  dehvercd  this  day  sevennight,  the  various 
parts  of  the  sacred  narrative. 

The  reign  of  Jeroboam  is  branded  with  the  strong- 
est and  most  indelible  marks  of  infamy  by  the  sacred 
historians.  His  hfc  M'as  distinguished  by  the  most 
daring  profaneness,  and  the  most  incorrigible  profli- 
gacy. His  politics,  too,  were  base  and  crooked ;  for 
they  tended  to  divide  the  people,  whom  he  ought  to 
have  united,  and  to  sulwert  the  religion  which  he 
was  boimd  to  support.  That  noble  fabric  of  govern- 
ment which  was  founded  by  the  hands  of  God  him- 
self, which  rested  upon  the  joint  pillars  of  religious 
and  civil  authority,  and  which  had  been  adorned  by 
the  virtues  of  David,  and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
was  now  loosened  to  its  basis. 

The  twelve  tribes  were  torn  asimder  by  the  most 
violent  shock  of  intestine  division  ;  two  only  ad- 
hered to  the  cause  of  their  lawful  prince ;  but  the 
rest  had  eagerly  flocked  to  the  standard  of  a  crimi- 
nal and  a  fiigitive,  who,  to  escape  the  merited  indig- 
nation of  Solomon,  had  dwelt  in  Egypt.  With  a 
caaftiness  of  spirit,  which  well  became  the  unsound- 
ness of  his  pretensions,  Jeroboam  sheltered  himself 
firom  the  consequences  of  one  great  crime,  by  ven- 
turing upon  other  and  greater  crimes.  He  cast  ofl^ 
means  of  reconciliation  between  the  tribes,  who 
'  were  now  severed  from  each  other  ;  he  inflamed  po- 
htical  discord  by  the  addition  of  religious  zeal ;  he 
seduced  into  idolatry  the  persons,  whom  he  had 
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before  incited  to  rebellion,  and  he  set  up  two  calves 
of  gold,  the  one  in  Bethel,  the  other  in  Dan.  Before 
them  he  invited  his  sulyects  to  fall  down  and  worship, 
and  to  the  authority  of  his  comniund,  he  added  the 
sanction  of  his  example. 

Such  was  the  num  whose  crimes  and  whose  suiFer- 
ings  render  him  a  distinguished  actor  in  the  story  of 
my  text,  and  of  whom  it  is  again  and  again  recorded, 
that  ho  made  Israel  to  sin.  In  governing  tlie  state  of 
Israel  he  thus  supported  the  pretensions  of  an  usurper 
by  the  measures  of  a  tyrant ;  and  after  overthrowing 
the  law  of  Moses,  he  at  once  shewed  the  hardiness 
of  an  innovator,  the  siibtlety  of  an  hypocrite,  and 
the  intolerance  of  a  bigot.  But  a  cloud  of  calami- 
ties was  now  gathering  over  the  deluded  nation, 
and  the  hand  of  avenging  heaven  was  stretched 
forth  over  tlie  unprincipled  and  unfeeling  wretch 
who  swayed  the  sceptre. 

Jeroboam  was  standing  before  the  altar,  arrayed 
probably  in  all  the  pageantries  of  royalty,  and 
eagerly  employed  in  performing  those  fantastic  and 
ostentatious  ceremonies,  which  are  intended  to 
throw  a  veil  over  the  absurdities  of  polj-theism 
and  the  deformities  of  superstition.  At  this  in- 
stant there  came  a  man  of  God  to  bumble  the 
arrogance,  and  to  chastise  the  impiety  of  a  prince, 
who  was  not  only  corrupt,  but  had  promoted  corrup- 
tion, and  who  by  the  stratagems  of  his  policy,  and 
the  perversion  of  his  power,  had  prevailed  upon  ten 
tribes  at  once  to  revolt  from  their  king,  and  to 
apostatize  from  their  God.  The  holy  man  came 
from  Judah,  that  is,  from  one  of  the  tribes,  whom 
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the  wiles  of  Jeroboam  had  not  seduced,  nor  his  me- 
naces intimidated.  He  came  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  that  is,  of  the  very  being,  whose  subjects  Je- 
roboam had  treacherously  divided,  whose  hiws  he 
had  openly  insulted,  and  whose  worship  he  had  pe- 
remptorily interdicted.  He  came  to  the  very  altar, 
that  had  been  raised  up  in  undisguised  and  direct 
opposition  to  the  majesty  of  Jehovah  ;  he  stood  in 
the  presence  of  that  king  who  had  exchanged  the 
adoration  of  the  living  God  for  that  of  a  golden 
calf,  and  who,  with  the  same  uplifted  and  unhallowed 
bands  that  had  created  the  altar,  was  now  biu-ning 
incense  before  it.  Animated  with  confidence  in  the 
God  by  whom  he  was  sent,  and  roused  with  indig- 
nation at  the  impious  mockeries  that  were  transact- 
ing before  him,  the  holy  man  exclaimed :  "  O  altar, 
altar,  thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  behold  a  child  shall 
be  bom  unto  the  house  of  David,  Josiah  by  name, 
and  upon  thee  shall  he  offer  the  priests  of  the  high- 
places,  that  btim  incense  upon  thee." 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  words  more  morti- 
fying to  the  haughtiness,  or  more  alarming  to  the  fears 
of  Jeroboam,  and  the  misguided  multitude  that  sur- 
rounded him  ;  they  were  delivered,  as  it  should  seem, 
without  faultering,  and  without  equivocation  ;  they 
were  spoken  in  the  very  hearing  of  the  man  whose 
interests  they  chiefly  affected  ;  they  denounced  de- 
struction to  that  very  altar  which  was  the  instrument 
of  his  perfidy,  and  the  bulwark  of  his  usurpation. 
But  the  man  of  God  did  not  trust  merely  to  the  pe- 
remptoriness  of  his  assertion,  and  the  sanctity  of 
bis  character  —  for  in  the  same  day,  he  gave  a  sign. 
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saying,  behold  the  altar  shall  be  rent ;  and  in  the 
same  day  was  that  sign  accomphshcd  upon  the 
person  of  the  offending  monarch,  and  in  the  sight  of 
his  astonished  subjects,  convinced  it  may  be,  but 
not  converted  at  the  warning  voice  of  the  man  of 
God,  terrified  but  not  humbled  at  the  just  denuncia- 
tion of  vengeance  that  was  impending  over  himself. 
Jeroboam  puts  forth  his  hand  from  the  altar,  and 
cries  out  to  the  servile  minions  of  his  rage — lay 
hold  on  him.  At  this  moment  his  hand  was  dried 
up,  and  the  altar  was  rent  to  pieces.  Compunction 
and  shame  and  terror  seized  the  impious  king ;  he 
now  supplicates  the  man  whom  he  before  had 
threatened,  and  flies  for  shelter  to  the  God  whose 
sanctuiuy  be  had  profaned. 

And  here  mark  well,  that  in  all  his  dispensations, 
God,  in  the  midst  of  wrath,  remembereth  mercy,  and 
that  the  ministers  of  his  will  should,  like  their  great 
master,  be  disposed  to  spare  as  well  as  to  punish. 
The  man  of  God  sees  the  contrition  of  the  king,  and 
instantly  forgets  his  own  just  resentments  in  the  hopes 
of  completing  that  reformation  by  kindness,  which 
had  already  begun  to  work  from  rigour.  Tlie  king 
himself  was  not  shameless  enough  to  pray  that  the 
altar  might  be  restored ;  the  man  of  God  was  not  so 
weak  or  so  wicked  as  to  re-establish  this  monument 
of  idolatry ;  but  for  the  sufferings  of  the  idolator 
himself,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  offer  up  his 
prayers ;  and  those  prayers  were  immediately  heard 
and  accepted  in  heaven.  When  the  king's  hand 
was  restored  to  him,  iind  became  as  it  was  before, 
the   heart  that  had  been  swollen   up  with  pride, 
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and  agitated  with  fury,  was  now  overwhelmed  by 
all  the  generous  emotions  of  gratitude — come  home 
with  me,  says  he,  and  refresh  thyself,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  reward;  but  the  prophet,  without  spurning 
his  favour,  declined  the  acceptance  of  it.  Unshaken 
in  his  purpose,  and  faithfid  to  his  commission,  he 
firmly,  but  not  disdainfully  replies,  "  if  thou  wilt 
give  me  half  thy  house  I  will  not  go  in  with  thee, 
neither  will  I  eat  bread  nor  drink  water  in  this 
place ;  for  so  was  it  charged  me  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  The  king  had  too  recent  experience  of  the 
power  of  heaven  to  trifle  with  it  by  an  attempt 
to  corrupt  his  holy  messenger  ;  he  was  too  deeply 
impressed  with  reverence  for  the  ardent  zeal,  and 
the  awfiil  commission  of  the  prophet,  to  expect  or 
solicit  any  criminal  compliances.  His  well  meant 
offers  had  been,  upon  the  most  solid  grounds  of 
piety,  refused  by  the  prophet ;  and  they  were  not 
repeated,  you  see,  by  the  king  from  any  mistaken 
motive  of  gratitude  and  respect.  Thus  far  we  look 
up  with  admiration  to  the  fortitude  of  the  prophet's 
teuiper,  and  to  the  consistency  of  his  conduct ; 
every  word  commands  attention,  and  every  artion 
challenges  applause.  Let  us  however  go  on  towards 
the  melancholy  sequel. 

There  dwelt,  we  find,  an  old  prophet  in  Bethel, 
who  when  he  had  heard  from  his  sons  the  words 
that  were  spoken  before  the  king,  anxiously  in- 
quired which  way  the  man  of  Go<l  was  gone, 
eagerly  saddled  his  ass  and  went  after  him,  and 
found  him  sitting  under  an  oak.  Art  thou  the  man 
uf  God  that  earnest  from  Judah  }  To  this  courteous 
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and  respectful  address  he  answers,  I  am.  Then  says 
the  old  prophet — come  home  with  me  and  eat 
bread.  But  the  man  of  God  still  remembered  the 
peremptory  injunction  of  the  deity, — still  persisted  in 
his  honest  puq>ose  of  obeying  it.  In  the  same 
spirit  with  which  he  before  had  forborne  to  avail 
himself  of  the  gratitude  of  Jeroboam,  he  now  de- 
clines the  proffered  hospitality  of  the  prophet — I 
may  not  return  with  thee,  says  he,  nor  eat  bread. 
To  avert,  however,  from  this  refusal  every  offensive 
appearance  of  rude  unthankfulness  or  affected  singu- 
larity, he  adds — for  it  was  said  to  me  by  the  word 
of  the  Lord — thou  shalt  eat  no  bread.  Then  the 
prophet  of  Bethel  repeats  and  enforced  his  invitation ; 
he  undermines  by  artifice  the  resolution  he  could 
not  overcome  by  opportunity,  and  he  endeavours  to 
crush  every  delicate  and  solicitous  scruple  of  con- 
science in  his  guest,  by  opposing  one  divine  com- 
mand to  another — a  later  command  to  a  prior — a 
command  communicated  by  an  angel  to  one  that  was 
immediately  delivered  by  inspiration.  "  I  tun  a  pro- 
phet also,  as  thou  art,  and  an  angel  spsike  unto  me 
by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  saying — bring  him  back 
with  thee  into  thy  house,  that  he  may  eat  bread 
and  drink  water." 

Here  let  us  pause  for  a  while,  and  consider  some 
seeming  difficulties,  which,  from  the  conciseness  of 
tlje  narrative,  will  naturally  spring  up  in  the  mind  of 
every  attentive  reader.  For  why,  it  may  be  asked 
was  one  of  the  prophets  forbidden  to  refresh  himself; 
and  why  was  the  other  induced  to  offer  refreshment, 
which,  from  the  report  of  his  sons  and  the  subsequent 
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confession  of  the   man   of  God,  he   knew   to   be 
unlawful  ?     To  neither  of  these  questions  the  smal- 
lest answer  is  given  by  the   writer   of  the   book 
of  Kings.     All  we  have  there  is  this — the  one  of 
theoi  was  conscious  that  he  had  received  a  command 
from  heaven  not  to  eat  bread,  nor  to  drink  water ; 
the  other  was  well  assured  that  this  command  had 
not  been  revoked  by  the  being  who  had  first  given 
it ;  the  one,  therefore,  had  no  right  to  accept  or  the 
other  to  offer.     By  accepting  the  one  was  guilty  of 
gross  disobedience,  and  the  other  for  oflFering  may 
be  charged  with  the  foulest  treachery.     The  man- 
date of  heaven,  delivered   originally    to   the    man 
of  Grod  who  came  from  Judah,  and  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged by  the  prophet  who  dwelt  at  Bethel, 
was  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  conviction,  and  a 
sufficient  rule  for  the  behaviour  of  both.     To  this 
plainposition  your  own  common  sense  will  induce  you 
to  accede ;  and  yet,  without  meaning  to  abandon  it, 
I  will  endeavour  to  remove  the  embarassment,  which 
you  may  perhaps  feel,  warning  you  at  the  same 
time,  lest  your  curiosity  should  ensnare  your  faith  ; 
and  informing  you,  that  however  you  may  refiise 
your  assent  to   me,   because  my    solution    is    un- 
satisfactory, you  must  still  repose  your  trust  in  the 
word  of  God,  to  the  vindication  of  which  I  am  per- 
suaded no  solution  at  all  is  absolutely  requisite. 

Tlie  prophet  then  was  not  suffered  to  eat  bread  and 
to  return  by  the  way  in  which  he  came,  for  reasons^ 
the  one  of  which  involved  the  trial  of  his  virtue, 
and  the  other  probably  affected  the  security  of  his 
person.      Let  us  examine  these  two  articles.     Hud 
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refreshment  been  offered  him  before  lie  pronounced 
•his  sentence  against  the  altar,  it  might  have  come 
in  a  suspicious  form,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
weakness,  to  which  from  his  subsequent  behaviour 
he  appears  to  have  been  liable,  it  might  have  totally 
diverted  him  from  his  puqiose,  or  relaxed  his 
steadiness  and  cooled  his  ardour  in  the  execution 
of  it.  Wlien  tendered  to  him  after  the  prophecy 
which  he  had  denounced,  and  the  miracles  which 
he  had  performed,  it  no  longer  contained  any  in- 
sidious purpose ;  and  yet  surely  it  might  have  been 
accompanied  with  pernicious  effects.  The  king  in- 
deed was,  at  the  moment,  strongly  afl'ected  with 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  piety  ;  but  the  cause  of 
idolatry,  though  disgraced,  was  not  overcome.  The 
altar  of  the  golden  calf  was  thrown  down,  but  the 
edict  for  worshipping  before  it,  was  not  revoked. 
The  people  were  yet  plunged  deep  in  their  sins ; 
and  in  this  situation  of  things  it  was  indecorous  for 
the  worshipper  of  the  true  God  to  sit  down  with 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  prostrate  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  an  idol,  or  to  receive  any  mark 
of  distinction,  the  offer  of  which  proceeded  from 
him  who  owed  the  power  of  conferring  it  to  usur- 
pation ;  and  the  acceptance  of  which  might  have 
been  imputed  to  unworthy  motives  of  sordid  avarice 
and  servile  prevarication. 

Now  had  the  prophet  gone  back,  upon  any 
subsequent  invitation,  would  not  Jeroboam  have 
been  displeased  at  finding  those  offers  accepted 
from  a  subject,  which  had  been  refused  when 
proceeding  from  himself?     Had  the  prophetic  cha- 
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nrtcr  of  the  man  of  Bethel  been  assig^ied  as 
a  plea  by  the  man  of  Judah,  wonkl  not  the  king 
have  been  thrown  into  perplexity  at  the  sudden 
revocation  of  the  divine  command?  And  might 
he  not  have  been  betrayed  into  some  un- 
worthy and  impious  sentiments  towards  the  being, 
from  whom  it  proceeded?  Would  he  not  have  sus- 
pected either  that  the  original  direction  itself  was  fu- 
tile, or  that  the  subsequent  retractation  of  it  was  ca- 
pricious on  the  part  of  the  deity,  and  insidious  on 
that  of  the  prophet  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  injunction  itself  was  ex- 
plicit, and  there  is  some  probability  at  least  that  it 
was  founded  upon  this  among  other  reasons.  From 
a  variety  of  passages  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  we 
find  that  soothsayers  and  augurs  were  infamous  for 
covetousness  and  rapacity ;  and  in  the  Scriptures 
also  we  perceive  that  God  frequently  forbids  his  ser- 
vants to  receive  any  earthly  gifts,  in  order,  as  it 
shodld  seem,  to  protect  them  from  the  odium 
which  the  false  prophets  of  the  heathens  had  justly 
and  notoriously  incurred.  Thus  Balaam,  wavering 
between  the  cravings  of  his  avarice  and  the  me- 
naces of  his  conscience,  was  not  permitted  to  take 
any  rccompence  from  Balak.  Thus  Elisha  declined 
the  acceptance  of  any  present  from  Naaman,  who 
bad  been  cured  of  his  leprosy ;  and  thus,  too,  the 
man  of  God  from  Judah  would  not  eat  bread  or 
drink  water  at  the  request  of  Jeroboam,  whose  hand 
he  had  restored.  The  act  of  restoring  it  was  per- 
formed by  the  immediate  appointment  of  Heaven, 
and  the  proper  reward  of  him  by  whom  it  was  per- 
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fornied  was  to  be  found  in  the  testimony  of  an  ajv 
plaudlng  conscience. 

In  regard  to  the  injunction,  which  directed  the 
prophet  to  return  by  another  way,  it  had  an  obvious 
tendency  to  preserve  his  person  from  the  vindictive 
servants  of  Jeroboam.  Pleased,  doul)tles8,  they  were 
at  the  recovery  of  their  master,  but  we  should  re- 
member they  had  been  provoked  recently  and  vehe- 
mently at  his  humiliation.  Now  from  the  malignity 
of  the  human  heart,  which  is  much  quicker  in  for- 
getting real  favours  than  even  imaginary  wrongs; 
and  from  the  readiness  of  abject  dependants  to  exe- 
cute without  a  pang  what  the  tyrant  without  ablush 
could  not  have  himself  ordained,  they  might  have 
conspired  to  destroy  the  prophet  on  his  return ;  they 
might  have  applauded  themselves  for  doing  what 
they  suspected  Jeroboam  of  secretly  wishing  to  be 
done ;  and  splendid  is  the  claim  they  might  have  set 
up,  for  suft'ering  their  zeal  to  exceed  the  expecta- 
tion, and  to  anticipate  the  commands  of  a  monarch 
for  whose  sake  they  had  already  deserted  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers,  and  dethroned  the  heir  of  their 
lawful  prince.  The  miuds  of  such  men  were  pre- 
pared for  the  accumulation  of  enormity  upon  enor- 
mity. Unimportant  in  their  eyes  would  have  been 
the  sanctity  of  the  prophet,  when  contrasted  with 
the  dignity  of  a  prince,  in  whose  fate  they  felt  a 
strong  and  immediate  interest,  not  merely  for  the 
success  of  Jeroboam  s  cnterprize,  or  from  the  emi- 
nence of  his  station,  but  trom  a  cause  yet  more 
powerful  than  cither — from  hrs  known  and  deep 
participation  in  the  guilt  of  his  subjects.     To  these 
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personal  considerutions  in  favour  of  their  sovereign, 
wc  may  add   that  tlie  ahar  of  their  idol  had  hecn 
thrown  down,  and  had  not  hecn  raised  up  again  ;  no 
atonement  had  hecn  made  for  the  insult  thus  offered 
to  the  worship  which  had  lately  been  introduced 
among  the  revolted  tribes,  and  to  which  they  clung 
with  the  greater  pertinacity,  because  it  was  recom- 
mended by  novelty,  because  it  was  endeared  to  them 
by  a  sense  of  dimgcr  voluntarily  incurred  to  establish 
it,  and  because  it  continued  to  derive  its  security 
from  the  same  desperate  measures  and  the  same 
presumptuous  spirit  to  which  it  owed  its  origin.   In 
pursuing,  therefore,  a  different  route,  the  man  of 
God  might  escape  the  blind  and  tumultuous  rage  of 
the  people,  and  though  his  purpose  was  discovered 
by    the    two   sons    of  the   prophet,    who   perhaps 
watched  his  motion,  we  have  no  intimation  given  us 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Bethel  .it  large  were  aware 
of  it.     Tlie  preceding  reasons,  I  think,  may  be  as- 
signed without  a  glaring  impropriety  for  the  various 
and  minute  directions  that  were  given  to  the  pro- 
phet of  Judali.     Be  it  xmderstood,  however,  that  I 
propose  them  rather  as  conjectural  than  decisive? 
that  I  intend  them  to  explain,  not  to  justify  the 
ways  of  God.  and  that,  admitting  other  reasons,  or 
even  no  circumstantial  reasons  at  all  to  have  existed 
in  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  I  consider  him  as  hoimd 
implicitly  and  unalteraldy  to  obey  a  command  which 
he  knew  to  be  stamped  by  the  seal  of  Heaven. 

We  will  now  examine  the  motives  by  which  the 
old  prophet  might  have  been  actuated.  A  suspicion 
has  been  started  that  Jeroboam  had  from  political 
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jnotivcs  employed  the  old  man  of  Beth-cl,  in  order 
to  degrade  the  servant  of  the  true  God  in  the  sight 
of  his  idolatrous  sulyects ;  but  for  this  supposition 
I  can  find  no  presumptive  evidence  in  the  narrative, 
and  surely  the  writer  of  the  hook  of  Kings,  who 
cast  some  censure  upon  the  deceit  of  the  old  prophet 
of  Beth-el,  woidd  not  have  omitted  the  circum- 
stance of  his  acting  as  an  accomplice  to  so  profligate 
a  King  in  so  execrable  a  purpose.  He  woidd  not 
have  ])a8sed  over  entirely  in  silence  so  sudden  and 
daring  a  transition  even  in  the  mind  of  Jeroboam, 
from  the  warmest,  and  as  it  appears  the  sineerest 
gratitude,  to  the  blackest  and  most  inhuman 
treachery. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  foundation  for  imputing 
ihe  behaviour  of  the  prophet  to  any  collusion  with 
ihe  Prince.  But  as  the  motives  that  influenced  him 
are  not  distinctly  stated  by  the  historian,  wc  must 
have  recourse  to  the  general  principles  of  human 
conduct — to  those  inward  corruptions  which  lurk 
within  the  bosoms,  and  occasionally  break  out  in 
the  behaviour  even  of  the  best  of  men — to  those  de- 
viations from  rectitude  into  which,  as  we  learn  from 
sacred  history,  even  the  special  imd  inspired  minis- 
ters of  Heaven  were  sometimes  drawn  aside.  He 
dwelt  at  Beth-el,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  caught 
the  contagion  of  idolatry,  which  had  polluted  the 
other  subjects  of  Jeroboam.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
God  and  a  prophet,  and  hence  we  may  in  that  very 
religious  character  itself  discover  some  grounds  for 
his  most  irreligious  conduct.  Is  there  in  the  breast 
of  man  a  passion  which  rankles  more  foully,  which 
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t9  more  powerfully  and  more  incessantly,  which 
Jctrays  the  best  of  men  into  wilder  inconsistencies, 
or  whicli  instigates  the  worst  into  more  atrocious 
enormities,  than  the  passion  of  envy  ?  The  man  of 
God  who  came  from  Judah  held  the  same  office 
which  he  himself  professed  to  hold ;  he  had  been 
honoured  with  a  commission  for  which  the  prophet 
of  Bcth-cl  might  believe  himself"  to  have  equal  qua- 
liBrations,  and  to  which,  in  consequence  of  his  resi- 
dence there,  he  might  suppose  himself  to  be  in- 
vested with  a  prior  and  a  superior  right.  That  com- 
mission had  been  executed  with  undaunted  firmness, 
and  with  brilliimt  success.  The  person,  to  whom  it 
was  delegated,  had  fortified  his  claims  to  the  dignity 
of  his  prophetic  office  by  an  act  of  mercy,  which 
gave  new  energy  to  a  preceding  act  of  severity.  His 
conduct  was  in  all  respects  uniform  imd  perfect ;  his 
reputation  was  unsullied  by  any  one  instance  of  ti  • 
midity  or  precipitation ;  he  was  at  once  distinguished 
by  the  approbation  of  his  heavenly  employer  and  by 
the  praise  of  an  eiuthly  king. 

In  this  situation  of  aflairs,  if  any  root  of  bitter- 
ness can  be  supposed  to  have  been  lodged  within 
the  breast  of  the  old  man  of  Beth-el,  who  was 
more  Ukely  to  become  the  object  of  it  than  the 
man  of  God  that  came  down  from  Judah  ?  Are 
not  the  best  of  men  subject  occasionally  to  sins 
which,  in  point  of  magnitude,  bear  no  inconsider- 
able proportion  to  their  habitual  and  most  dis- 
tinguishing excellencies  ?  Is  not  our  hiitred  pointed 
with  the  sharpest  severity  against  those  who  excel  m 
the  arts  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  own  cele 
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brity  ?  Are  those  persons  v?hoin  the  deity  has  es- 
pecially appointed  to  reveal  his  conuaands,  always 
exempt  from  great  and  glaring  sins  ?  Was  not  the 
resolution  of  Bahiam  for  a  long  time  suspended  be- 
tween avarice  and  duty,  and  must  wc  not  at  last  as- 
cribe his  recovery  from  the  dreadful  struggle,  not  to 
human  virtue,  or  to  human  wisdom,  but  to  a  miracle 
from  Heaven?  Did  not  ambition  find  its  way  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Apostles,  imd  were  they  not,  even 
in  the  presence  of  their  meek  and  humble  master, 
engaged  in  angry  contentions,  who  among  them 
should  be  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah ?  Was  not  Peter,  after  the  warmest  and  most 
solemn  protestations  of  adhering  to  the  cause  of  his 
master,  betrayed  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours  into 
the  most  abject  pusillanimity  ;  and  did  he  not  rush 
into  the  aggravated  crimes  of  apostacy  and  perjury  ? 
When  our  own  observations,  and  when  the  records 
of  Scripture  set  before  us  so  many  examples  of 
frailty,  the  man  of  God  who  dwelt  at  Bcth-el  may 
without  improbability,  be  supposed  to  act  under  the 
malignant  influence  of  envy.  The  action  itself  was 
corrupt,  and  therefore  the  motive  to  it  could  not  be 
honourable.  The  sacred  historian  has  not  indeed 
laid  open  all  the  foul  and  rancorous  sentiments  that 
were  concealed  within  the  bosom  of  the  old  pro- 
phet, but  upon  his  crime  he  has  set  a  strong  and 
deep  mark  of  reprobation.  He  stops  short  to  point 
out  explicitly  what  the  narrative  itself  would  have 
proved  most  abundantly. 

Now  it  is  proper  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  sa- 
iTed  writers,  however  largely  and  warndy  thi^y  may 
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expatiate  upon  the  good  qualities  of  men,  usually 
relate  their  bad  actions  without  endeavouring  to  ex- 
cite our  horror  by  elaborate  description  and  accu- 
mulated reproaches  ;  but  upon  the  present  occasion 
we  have  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  where  the 
sacred  writer,  for  a  moment,  gives  vent  to  the  emo- 
tions of  a  deserved  and  poignant  indignation.  These 
are  his  words — the  old  man  of  Beth-el  said  unto 
him,  I  am  a  prophet  also  as  thou  art,  and  an  angel 
spake  unto  me  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  saying, 
bring  him  back  with  thee  into  thine  house,  that  he 
may  cat  bread  and  drink  water.  The  historian  adds, 
bat  he  lied  unto  him. 

Here  the  limits  assigned  to  discoiu-ses  of  this 
kind  compel  me  to  close,  for  the  present,  my  re- 
marks upon  the  introductory  part  of  the  narrative, 
and  reserve  the  argumentative  and  more  interesting 
consideration  of  the  sequel  for  a  future  opportunity. 
Weighty,  be  assured,  are  the  reasons,  which  induce 
me  to  be  thus  minute  in  exploring  the  collateral  and 
subordinate  parts  of  this  singular  and  most  striking 
event.  For  well  do  I  know,  that  from  the  blindness 
of  oiu-  judgments,  and  from  the  pcrverscness  of  our 
will,  we  are  often  tempted  to  seek  a  shelter  in  parti- 
cular and  circumstantial  difficulties,  so  as  to  weaken 
the  conviction  which  a  broad  and  general  statement 
of  facts  is  calculated  to  impress.  I  know  that  it  is 
common  for  us  to  treat  those  arguments  as  very 
pertinent  and  important  while  they  are  not  answered, 
which,  after  they  have  been  answered  even  to  the 
confutation  of  reluctant  and  prejudiced  hearers,  we 
affect  to  consider  us  immaterial.     I  know,  also,  that 
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in  forming  our  opinions  upon  the  awful,  and  in 
some  degree  incomprehensible,  dispensations  of  the 
Almighty,  we  give  an  undue  and  artificial  force  to 
every  slight  and  plausible  objection  ;  we  studiously 
resist  the  humble  fmd  sober  conclusions  of  true 
philosophy ;  and  we  yield  a  languid  and  unwilling 
assent  to  the  express  authority  of  Revelation  it- 
self. 

To  guard  you,  therefore,  from  the  guilt  and  dan  - 
ger  of  such  self-delusion,  I  have  endeavoured  to  an- 
ticipate almost  every  scruple  which  captiousncss  can 
dictate — to  answer  every  enquiry  which  even  curio- 
sity could  propose ;  and  by  these  means  to  phmt 
your  very  prejudices,  if  prejudiced  you  w^ill  be,  on 
the  side  of  virtue,  and  to  leave  the  operations  of 
your  reason  unencumbered  by  the  perverse  sugges- 
tions of  your  imaginations.     The  observations  al- 
ready made  are,  I  trust,  not  in  themselves  altoge- 
ther uninstructive ;  but  they  acquire  a  greater  im- 
portance, as  being  preparatory  to  the  dreadful  revolu- 
tion which  is  hereafter  to  be  considered  in  the  con- 
duct, and,  alas !  in  the  fate,  of  the  man  of  God. 
Hitherto,  indeed,  he  has  acted  up  to  the  full  spirit 
of  the  command  that  had  been  given  him.     He  has 
eaten  no  bread,    he  has  drunk  no  water,   and  he 
was  on  his  return   by  another  way  from  that  in 
which  he  came.     This  steadiness  of  conduct,  while 
it  entitles  him  to  our  praise,  encourages  us  also  to 
expect  that  his  vigilance  and  his  intrepidity  would 
have  risen  superior  to  every  succeeding  trial  that 
might  await  him.     But  these  expectations,  however 
pleasing,  will  ultimately  prove  fallacious.     In  the 
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conclusion  of  his  history,  we  shall  see  that  general 
rectitude  of  intention  does  not  secure  us  from  the 
assaults  of  sudden  temptation.  We  shiill  have  occa- 
sion to  lament,  that,  in  the  very  moment  when  vir- 
tue is  ascending  to  her  highest  triumphs,  she  may 
be  staggered  into  irresolution,  surprized  into  guilt, 
and  overwhelmed  with  infamy  and  ruin.  In  a  word, 
we  have  before  us  the  stubborn  evidence  of  facts  to 
assist  us  in  learning  a  lesson  most  humiliating  to 
our  pride,  but  most  necessary  to  our  innocence.  I 
mean,  that  he  who,  conscious  of  his  past  safety, 
supposes  himself  to  stand,  yet  has  need,  nay,  in 
consequence  of  that  very  consciousness,  has  more 
urgent  need,  to  be  cautious  lest  he  hereafter  fall, 
and  by  fulling  incur  a  condemnation  far  heavier 
than  he  has  hitherto  escaped. 
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1  Kings,  xiii.  22. 

Philosophy  endeavours  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind  cither  by  abstruse  investigations 
or  popular  precepts,  which,  however  they  may  en- 
lighten  and   convince   the    understanding,   seldom 
reach  the  heart.     Religion,  on  the  contrary,  while 
it  connects  throughout  practice  with  theory,  and  in- 
terweaves the  history  of  moral  agents  with  their 
duties,  pursues  a  better  path.     It  illustrates  general 
rules  by  particular  instances ;  it  employs  the  ac- 
tivity of  our  imagination,  and  the  severity  of  our 
judgment,  on  the  characters  of  men  who  ju-e  repre- 
sented as  bearing  a  distinguished  part  on  the  great 
and  stupendous  theatre  of  the  religious  world;  it 
gives  our  passions  a  warm  and  immediate  interest 
in  their  fate,  and  fixes  upon   our  conscience  the 
most  salutary  impressions  from  their  various  exam- 
ples.    But  from  the  historical  form  in  which  the 
Scriptures  are  drawn  up,  and  from  the  singular 
situation    in   which    men    were    appointed  to   act, 
while    the    usual    order    of  Providence    was   occa- 
sionally suspended,  there  is  room  for  the  most  cir- 
cumspect inquiry,  <md  for  the  most  accurate  discri- 
mination, both  when  wc  decide  upon  the  measures 
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pursued  by  Almighty  God,  and  when  we  apply  to 
the  regulation  of  our  own  conduct  the  actions  of 
hia  creatures.  That  circunispertion,  and  that  accu- 
racy', have  not  been  sufficiently  employed  on  the 
interesting,  and  in  some  parts,  I  confess,  the  very 
perplexing  event  recorded  in  the  chapter  of  my 
text. 

Thus,  in  many  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  the  sufferings  of  the  prophet,  who  was 
commanded  to  cat  no  bread  and  to  brink  no  water 
in  the  city  of  Beth-el,  little  attention  seems  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Jewish 
government,  to  the  pcciilar  genius  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  to  the  peculiar  duties  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  them,  were  incumbent  upon  those  who 
exercised  the  prophetic  office.  Under  that  govern- 
ment, and  under  that  religion,  every  act  of  disobe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  communicated  by  preter- 
natural revelation,  must  have  been  most  injurious 
to  the  cause  which  such  kinds  of  revelation  were 
frequently  and  professedly  employed  to  support. 
As  therefore  eminent  rewards  were  bestowed  upon 
those  who  discharged  their  duty,  uncommon  seve- 
rities were,  by  parity  of  reason,  inflicted  upon  those 
who  transgressed  it.  The  provision  that  is  made 
by  human  laws  is  indeed  general,  and  therefore  im- 
perfect ;  for,  through  the  existence  or  the  absence 
of  circumstantial  aggravation,  there  often  will  be  a 
wide  disproportion  between  ofltnces  and  penalties. 
Nay  in  the  general  course  of  our  conduct,  as  we 
arc  responsible  to  Almighty  God,  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  any  ideas  we  can   form  of  a  proba- 
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tionary  scheme  of  government,  that  trangressions 
should  instantly  and  invariably  be  overtaken  by 
that  punishment  which  ia  more  properly  reserved 
to  a  period  of  future  and  more  exact  retribution. 
But,  in  extraordinary  cases,  what  is  defective  in 
human  laws  may  be  supplied,  and  what  is  improper, 
according  to  the  general  condition  of  our  moral 
agency,  may  be  Introduced.  The  sins  of  men  whom 
the  Deity  vouchsafes  to  invest  with  the  highest 
dignity,  and  to  direct  by  the  most  powerful  aids, 
arc  evidently  of  a  deeper  dye.  If,  therefore,  they 
he  visited  by  immediate  and  adetjuate  severities  of 
judgment  from  Almighty  God,  we  have  no  right 
to  charge  upon  those  severities  either  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  general  rides  of  equity,  or  any  incon- 
sistence with  the  wisdom  of  that  plan  by  which  the 
rigours  of  Divine  justice  are  suspended,  while  the 
objects  of  it  continue  ia  a  state  of  moral  trial  and 
discipline. 

Now  if  you  connect  these  observations  on  the 
extraordinary  providence  of  God  with  the  state- 
ment I  in  a  former  discourse  laid  before  you, 
of  the  difficulties  which  must  attend  our  researches 
even  into  his  ordinary  dispensations,  you  will  find 
that  our  reason  is  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
whole  scheme  which  God  is  pursuing  in  either  of 
them ;  that  where  the  ends  are  unknown  we  are 
incapable  of  deciding  positively  upon  the  means ;  and 
that  the  greatest  caution  should  be  used  in  applying 
to  the  one  even  the  most  correct  principles  which  are 
deduced  from  our  very  imperfect  views  of  the  other. 

In  my  former  discourse,  you  may  recollect  that  I 
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gave  you  some  account  of  the  public  events  which 
had  preceded  the  commission  of  the  Prophet,  who 
went  down  from  Judah  to  Beth-el ;  that  I  exa- 
mined the  character  of  Jeroboam,  whose  hand  was 
withered  and  restored ;  that  I  set  l^efore  you  the 
firmness  of  the  prophet  in  refusing  to  eat  bread ; 
that  I  assigned  some  conjectural  reasons  for  the 
command  which  was  given  him  not  to  eat  it ;  and 
that  I  stated  the  motives  which  probably  influenced 
the  man  of  God  at  Beth-el,  who  persuaded  him  to 
violate  that  command.  I  shall  now  resume  the  nar- 
rative, in  order  to  consider  the  effects  of  this  per- 
suasion, to  point  out  the  guilt  of  the  man  of  Judah 
in  yielding  to  it,  and  to  vindicate  the  punishment 
which  he  incurred.  My  remarks  have  hitherto 
been  of  the  explanatory  kind ;  but,  in  examining 
the  .sp(|uel  of  the  story,  we  shall  now  and  then  have 
occasion  for  a  form  of  discussion  more  closely  argu- 
mentative. I  shall  conclude  with  some  important 
observations,  which  that  case  may  suggest  to  us 
for  the  general  regulation  of  our  enquiries  and  our 
conduct  upon  the  awful  and  momentous  subject  of 
religion.     Let  us  proceed  to  resume  the  narrative. 

So  far  as  the  behaviour  of  the  prophet  has 
hitherto  fallen  under  our  notice,  he  had  done  no- 
thing either  to  wejdcen  our  respect  or  to  provoke 
our  disapprobation.  He  had  borne  an  open  and 
indignant  testimony  against  the  usurpation  of  Jero- 
boam, and  the  idolatry  of  his  associates :  but  the 
fatal  moment  was  now  arrived,  in  which  his  caution 
and  his  courage  at  once  forsook  him.  For  when 
he  hears  that  an  angel  of  the  Lord  had  revoked  the 
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prohibition,  he  makes  no  farther  delay,  he  enter* 
into  no  farther  enquiry,  but  hastily  and  confidently 
transgresses  that  injunction  to  which  he  had  before 
adhered  with  the  strictest  fidelity.  The  menaces  of 
Jeroboam  had  not  disheartened  him  ;  even  the 
courteousness  of  the  old  prophet  had  not  prevailed 
upon  him ;  but  at  the  first  mention  of  a  message 
from  Heaven,  idl  his  scruples  vanished  w'ithout 
hesitation,  he  went  back  with  the  prophet,  and 
without  fear  he  proceeded  to  eat  bread  and  to  drink 
water.  How  overwhehning  then  must  have  been 
his  surprise — how  agonizing  his  terrors,  when  un- 
der the  roof  of  a""  protector  and  a  prophet  he  was 
made  ac(|uainted  with  his  guilt — when,  to  complete 
his  misery,  the  corruptor  started  up  in  the  form  of 
an  accuser — when,  in  the  solemn  tone,  and  with 
the  commanding  aspect,  of  one  who  was  at  this 
crisis  really  inspired,  the  man  of  Bcth-el  laid  bare 
to  him  the  baseness  of  his  disobedience,  and  an- 
nounced to  him  the  just  and  approaching  wrath  of 
the  Almighty:  "Forasmuch  as  thou  hast  disobeyed 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  and  hast  not  kept  the  com- 
mandment which  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded 
thee,  but  camest  back,  and  hast  eaten  bread  and 
drank  water  in  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  did  say 
to  thee,  Eat  no  bread  and  drink  no  water ;  thy  car- 
case shall  not  come  into  the  sepulchre  of  thy  fathers." 
The  accusation  could  not  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
more  marked  energy,  or  of  more  pointed  severity. 
By  the  sentence  which  accompanied  it,  he  is  not 
only  doomed  by  implication  to  a  premature  and 
violent  death,  but  he  is  excluded  from  the  privilege 
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^m  of  haviag  bis  body  consigned  to  the  same  grave 
^^  with  tbose  wbo  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  bini — a 
pri>'ilege  upon  wbicb  the  nations  of  antiquity  ap- 
pear to  have  set  the  highest  value,  and  the  forfeiture 
of  which  was  more  afflictive  to  men  of  tender  sen- 
sibiUty  and  exalted  spirits  than  the  loss  even  of  life 
itself.  But  here,  perhaps,  your  pity  will  take  the 
alarm,  and  warp  the  operations  of  your  sober  rea- 
son. You  will  suspect  an  excess  of  rigour  in  the 
sentence  which  was  pronounced  in  the  name  of 
God  himself;  you  will  attempt  to  extenuate,  at 
least,  what  cannot  be  totally  justified;  and  in  these 
words,  or  such  as  these,  you  #ill  offer  a  plausible 
and  a  tender  plea  in  behalf  of  the  imhappy  offender. 
Had  he  not,  up  to  this  moment,  resisted  the  joint 
solicitations  of  the  king  and  of  the  prophet  ?  Did 
he  yield  before  he  was  informed  that  the  permission 
to  eat  proceeded  from  the  same  qutirtcr  with  the 
interdict?  Must  he  not  naturally  have  conceived 
very  favourable  sentiments  towju'ds  the  old  prophet, 
who,  without  any  professed  friendship,  or  previous 
acquaintance,  had,  from  motives,  as  they  seemed,  of 
the  most  disinterested  kind,  pursued  him  on  bis 
return,  and  addressed  him  with  all  the  captivating 
simplicity  and  all  the  melting  ardour  of  hospitality 
and  benevolence  ?  Was  there  any  one  symptom  of 
deceit  in  the  behaviour  of  tlie  man  of  God  who 
dwelt  at  Beth-el  ?  Or  could  any  probable  motive 
be  assigned  upon  the  spot  for  an  attempt  to  de- 
ceive ?  Under  such  circumstances,  surely  the 
soundest  judgment  might  have  been  misguided,  and 
the  atouteat  resolution  have  been  overborne.    Nay, 
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from  tlic  appearance  of  things,  compliance  was  not 
only  harmless,  but  meritorious ;  it  might  be  vindi- 
cated, not  by  a  bare  permission  on  the  part  of  the 
Deity,  but  by  the  most  exphcit  injunction.  If, 
however,  the  conduct  of  the  man  of  Judah  is  to  be 
condemned,  yet  surely  it  is  to  be  considered  rather 
as  a  frailty  which  moves  our  pity,  than  as  a  crime 
which  authorizes  ovu"  indignation.  If  punishment 
was  to  be  inflicted,  it  ought,  you  will  say,  to  have 
fallen  far  more  heavily  upon  the  deceiver  than  upon 
the  deceived. 

To  this  plea  I  will  now  make  my  reply ;  and, 
while  I  make  it,  let  me  entreat  yon  to  suspend  for 
a  moment  the  hasty  dictates  of  your  humanity,  and 
to  listen  to  the  surer  and  more  salutary  suggestions 
of  your  reason.  Is  it  not  probable  that,  oppressed 
with  fatigue,  and  tormented  with  hunger,  the  man 
of  God  secretly  wished  for  refreshment  ?  And  are 
we  not  conscious,  from  our  ovm  repeated  and  de- 
plorable experience,  that  the  slightest  reason  upon 
the  side  of  inclination  will  predominate  over  the 
strongest  when  opposed  to  it.  True,  say  ye ;  and 
and  could  there  be  a  stronger  than  the  command  of 
Heaven  ?  No,  surely :  but  such  a  commaud  was  in 
reality  not  issued ;  and  if  the  prophet  had  exercised 
that  caution  and  firmness  which  his  character  and 
situation  required,  he  might  have  discovered  the 
imposture,  and  have  avoided  the  guilt  into  which 
he  was  betrayed  by  it.  He  knew,  by  the  most  in- 
fallible proofs — he  felt  the  strongest  assurances,  that 
the  prohibition  to  eat  did  actually  proceed  from 
the  Deity ;  by  the  known  guidance  and  under  the 
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immediate  inspiration  of  that  Deity,  he  had  pro- 
nounced a  prophecy,  which  in  part  he  had  seen  ful- 
filled, Jind  he  was  under  the  clearest  con\iction 
that  what  remained  would  also  he  accomplished ; 
he  had  performed  two  miracles,  when  the  hand  of 
Jeroboam  was  withered,  and  when  it  was  restored ; 
he  had  seen  the  effects  of  this  w^onderful  Divine 
agency,  in  humbling  the  pride  and  taming  the  fero- 
city of  a  most  unprincipled  usurper;  he  was  con- 
scioas  that  every  word  which  himself  had  uttered, 
and  every  action  which  himself  had  performed,  were 
both  warranted  by  the  authority  and  sanctified  by 
the  approbation  of  the  Onmiscient  and  the  Al- 
mighty ;  he  was  conscious  that  at  this  very  mo- 
ment he  was  discharging  a  commission,  part  of 
which  was  unfinished,  and  that  part  was,  he  knew, 
appointed  by  the  same  power  which  had  most  ex- 
actly and  most  illustriously  performed  the  rest.  He 
could  not  but  feel  the  triumphs  of  an  applauding  con- 
science for  what  he  had  already  done,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived the  most  explicit  and  the  most  authoritative  di- 
rections respecting  that  which  he  was  hereafter  to  do. 
In  opposition  to  all  these  considerations,  which 
must  have  rushed  fast  upon  men  of  the  weakest 
judgment,  and  which  upon  a  person  who  had 
given  such  repeated  and  striking  instances  as  he 
did  of  vigilance  and  firmness,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  operate  most  strongly  and  oven  irre- 
Mstibly — what  had  he  to  urge  ?  Why  the  hiirc 
words  of  a  man,  whom  before  probably  he  had  never 
seen,  words  supported  by  no  evidences  of  prophecy 
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freshest  and  most  glowing  colours  to  autliorizc  the 
prohil)ition — words,  which  tlic  proplict  who  uttered 
them  did  not  protend  to  have  received  from  direct 
personal  inspiration,  but  from  an  angel  into  whose 
coniniission  ho  docs  not  profess  to  have  incjiiirod — 
words  which,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  the  con- 
tradiction to  a  provious  and  positive  command, 
should  have  filled  him  with  doubt  and  amazement 
— words  to  which,  in  common  prudence  and  com- 
mon sense,  he  ought  to  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  till 
the  man  who  spoke  them  had  produced  the  most 
unequivocal  and  the  most  luminous  testimony  of 
of  his  crodeiitials  from  Heaven,  when  in  the  name 
of  God  he  cuUod  upon  a  man  of  God,  who  was 
speaking  and  acting  by  a  direct  commission  from 
God,  to  perform  the  very  deed  which  God  himself 
had  peremptorily  interdicted.  Nothing  less  than 
this  could  have  authorized  his  conduct,  and  nothing 
less  even  for  one  moment  should  have  stispended 
his  conviction  or  even  have  engaged  his  attention. 
Had  the  prophet  of  Judah  demanded  such  evidence, 
he  would  have  acted  safely  and  virtuously ;  by  neg- 
lecting to  demand  it,  he  phmgcd  into  sin  and  into 
perdition  ;  he  violated  a  command,  of  the  existence 
and  the  importance  of  which  he  could  not  doubt ; 
he  cancelled  by  one  transgression  the  merits  of  his 
former  obedience  ;  the  warning  was  given  him ;  he 
did  not  escape  from  the  stumbling  block  that  lay  be- 
fore him,  but,  in  the  emphaticid  langiuigc  of  Ezc- 
kiel,  died  in  his  sins,  and  all  the  righteousness 
which  he  had  done  was  no  more  remembered. 

From  me  you  have  heiu-d  the  strong  proofs  which 
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a  man  in  his  circumstances  ought  to  have  requiredj 
and  from  the  sacred  historian  you  may  learn  the 
Tery  weak,  and  very  suspicious  proofs  to  which  he 
sacrificed  his  innocence  and  his  peace.  He  at  once 
believed  the  man  of  God  who  came  from  Beth-el, 
though  the  interdict  of  the  Ahnighty  was  not  re- 
pealed by  any  direct  communication  of  the  Divine 
will  to  his  own  mind  —  though  prophecies  recently 
accoraphshed,  and  miracles  recently  performed,  were 
vivid  in  his  memory — though  the  language  he  heard 
from  the  prophet  was  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
voice  he  had  heard  from  God,  yet  he  did  not  stay  to 
call  for  any  one  proof — to  investigate  any  one  reason, 
that  might  reconcile  these  glaring  inconsistencies  ; 
he  went  back  readily,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  ea- 
gerly ;  he  eat  bread,  and  drank  water,  without  soli- 
citude lest  he  should  be  deceived,  and  without  an 
effort  to  detect  the  deceiver. 

Do  you  ask  me  now,  whether  the  prophet  was 
informed  of  the  reason  for  which  the  injunction 
was  given  ?  The  silence  of  the  Scriptures  does  not 
enable  me  to  answer  this  question  positively;  but  it 
docs  authorize  me,  even  upon  your  own  principles, 
to  put  another  question  in  my  turn.  Was  he  ac- 
quainted, or  did  he  endeavour  to  become  acquainted, 
with  the  reason  for  which  it  was  revoked  ?  If  one 
reason  was  given  for  the  injunction,  another,  equally 
indubitable,  and  equally  cogent,  ought  to  have  been 
demanded  for  the  revocation.  Nay,  if  no  reason 
had  been  assigned  for  the  injunction,  some  reason 
might  have  been  asked  for  the  revocation ;  for  could 
the  prophet  naturally  expect  that,  without  any  appa- 
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t-ent  change  of  cirrnmsf ances,  a  comniand  so  recently 
imposed,  so  solemnly  expressed,  should  be  suddenly 
superseded  ?  I  will  go  fiirther,  and  niaintaiii  that, 
even  in  the  prophet's  own  view  of  the  case,  he  was 
hound  to  abstain  from  food,  whether  the  rc;ison  of 
that  abstinence  was  or  was  not  communicated  to 
him  ?  If  it  was  communicated  to  him,  no  right  of 
dispensing  with  the  Divine  command  can  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  his  eventual  disapprobation  of 
that  reason.  If  it  was  not  comnmnieated,  the  obli- 
gation to  obey  that  conmiand  remained  precisely 
the  same ;  for  it  rested,  according  to  the  prophet's 
own  plain  confession,  and  his  own  correspondent 
practice,  upon  tlie  sacred  authority  of  God  himself, 
and  upon  the  clear  conviction  of  the  prophet  that 
the  conunand  actually  proceeded  from  God.  In 
whatsoever  point  of  view,  then,  you  consider  his  con- 
duct, it  is  utterly  indefensible.  His  knowledge  of 
the  reason  could  not  he  the  ground  of  liis  obedi- 
ence ;  his  ignorance  of  the  reason  could  not  be  a 
plea  for  liis  disobedience.  The  command  itself  was 
intelligible,  and  therefore  could  not  be  misrepre- 
sented ;  it  wag  peremptory,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  have  been  transgressed. 

But  you  will  say,  was  not  the  direction  to  abstain 
irom  bread  unimportant  in  itself,  or  at  least  unwor- 
thy of  being  followed  up  by  so  tremendous  a  train 
of  consequences  ?  Surely,  my  brethren,  you  will 
not  be  in  haste  to  suppose,  that  any  injunction  is- 
sued from  the  deity  can  be  really  trivial,  or  can, 
even  for  a  moment,  appear  to  be  such,  in  the  mind 
of  him  to  whom  it  was  conveyed,  not  by  the  usual 
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channc'ls  of  inforirmtion,  but  by  the  nu-dium  of  in- 
spiration. If  the  lang:uage  were  intt-lligibk',  if  the 
conditions  witc  i)racticuble,  would  you  not  acqui- 
esce in  every  appearance,  however  unfavourable — 
would  you  not  suspect  every  contrary  appearance, 
however  specious — and  would  you  not  suppose  the 
same  Deity,  who  had  already  chosen  the  end,  most 
able  to  proportion  and  to  rejrulate  the  means?  Such 
ought  to  be  your  general  way  of  arguing,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  reason  of  any  coiuiuand  were 
unknown  to  you. 

But  let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  particular 
-se  of  the  prophet,  assuming  as  one  foundation 
of  the  prohibition  to  eat  bread,  the  suspicion  of 
avarice,  to  which,  as  I  told  you  lately,  the  pro- 
phetic character  was  exposed.  The  king,  you  see, 
desired  the  prophet  to  return,  not  only  in  order 
to  take  refreshment,  but  to  receive  a  reward.  The 
prophet  answers,  not  simply  that  he  wants  no 
bread,  but  that  he  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
go  back  even  by  the  ofler  of  half  the  king's  house. 
The  spirit  of  the  prohibition  excluded  the  greatest 
reward  ;  the  letter  of  it  was  confined  to  the  smal- 
lest :  and  surely,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  is  probable 
tliat  he  who  accepts  the  smallest  would  not  decline 
the  greatest,  so,  on  the  other,  his  virtue  nmst  derive 
a  greater  security  from  the  severity  of  the  interdict, 
which  forbad  him  to  yield  even  to  the  first  and 
slightest  degree  of  temptation.  Thus  may  wc  ac- 
count for  the  strictness  of  the  command,  and  in  that 
mode  of  interpretation  we  have  the  concurrence  of 
the  prophet  himself.  But,  further,  it  will  be  allowed 
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me,  I  suppose,  that  local  and  temporary  circum- 
stances considerably  affect  both  the  motives  and 
consequences  of  our  behaviour,  the  qualities  of  ac- 
tion, and  also  the  magnitude  of  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  them ;  and  that  in  many  cases 
they  determine  the  responsibility  of  moral  agents, 
and  even  constitute  the  very  essence  of  some  actions, 
tx)  which,  in  the  absence  of  these  circumstances,  no 
rules  of  morality  could  be  with  propriety  applied. 

Now,  in  considering  the  injunction  given  to  the 
prophet,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  manners  of 
eastern  countries,  where  to  eat  bread  and  drink  wa- 
ter frequently  implied  something  more  than  a  mere 
compliance  with  the  rules  of  hospitality,  and  led  to 
the  observance  of  religious  ceremonies,  which  to 
partake  was  in  some  measure  to  approve.  Among 
the  Greeks  also,  we  find  an  association  between  the 
acts  of  eating  together  and  sacrificing  together  so 
very  close  and  so  very  famiUar,  that  it  passed  into  a 
proverb.  In  accepting,  therefore,  the  offer  of  Jero- 
boam, the  prophet  might  have  appeared,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  idolaters,  to  give  some  sort  of  counte- 
nance to  idolatry  itself.  But  in  order  to  exclude 
every  thing  of  this  indecorous  aspect  and  dangerous 
tendency  in  his  deportment,  the  prophet  was  for- 
bidden to  share  in  any  conviviiJ  enjoyments  with 
those  persons  whom  he  could  not  without  impiety 
join  in  their  religious  worship. 

True,  will  you  say,  we  withdraw  the  first  part  of  the 
objection,  and  acknowledge  that  the  command  was 
very  properly  designed  to  prevent  the  prophet  from 
eating  with  idolators ;  but  did  his  going  back  to  eat 
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with  a  prophet  amount  to  a  violation  of  that  com- 
mand?  From  this  question  a  consequence  will  su-ise, 
which  is  little  expected  by  those  who  urge  it,  and  can- 
•not  be  easily  answered  by  them.    For,  if  the  question 
itself  he  pertinent,  it  follows  thnt  your  exactness  and 
sagacity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Divine  prohibition 
far  exceeded  the  sagacity  and  exactness  of  both  the 
prophets  themselves,  who  were  most  deeply  inte- 
rested.    The  prophet  from  Judah,  when  he  heard 
the  second  invitation,  pleaded  the  same  original  in- 
terdict, in  the  same  precise  words,    and   did    not 
attempt  to  make  any  distinction  between  going  back 
to  eat  with  Jeroboam,  and  to  cat  with  the  man  of 
God.     The  prophet  of  Beth-el  does  not  set  up  the 
distinction  to  enforce  his  own  request,  but  has  re- 
course to  a  pretended  revelation.     If  then  there  was 
really  the  difference  contended  for,  the  scruples  of 
the  one  prophet,  and  the  falsehood  of  the  other, 
were  altogether  unnecessary.     If  there  was  no  dif- 
ference, because  none  is  stated    in  the  commimd 
itself,  and  of  course  the  prophet  considered  himself 
bound  to  eat  no  bread  whatsoever  at  Beth-cl,  he,  by 
eating  it,  deservedly  incurred  the  penalty  annexed 
to  bis  disobedience. 

Now,  from  these  circumstances,  and  others  that 
may  be  quite  unknown  to  us,  the  disobedience  of 
the  prophet  of  Judah  was  highly  degrading  to  the 
dignity  of  the  prophetic  character,  and  highly  dis- 
honourable to  the  rehgion  of  the  one  true  God,  in 
the  sight  of  the  ten  apostate  and  idolatrous  tribes. 
At  all  events,  the  terms  on  which  the  comnuuid 
were  expressed,  were  unambiguous,  whatever  miglit 
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be  tlio  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  whe- 
ther those  reasons  were  concealed  from  the  prophet 
or  imparted  to  him.  It  was  the  voice  of  God  him- 
self. It  was  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  a  man  of 
God,  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  the  spirit  which  pre- 
sumed to  trifle  with  that  voice  and  that  cause,  whe- 
ther directly  or  indirectly — the  spirit  which  strove 
to  evade  what  it  shuddered  to  violate  openly — the 
spirit  which  snatched  the  first  opportunity  of  cs- 
(•aping  an  imwelcorne  service,  would  have  been  a 
spirit  of  rashness  and  insincerity  in  any  circum- 
stances ;  hut  in  those  of  the  prophet  it  deserves  a 
severer  appellation.  If,  indeed,  we  take  upon  our- 
selves to  separate  in  any  moral  duty,  or  in  any  reli- 
gious injunction,  what  we  think  frivolous  from  what 
we  know  to  be  indispcnsible  —  if,  where  it  is  easy 
to  obey,  we  are  therefore  prone  to  disobey,  and  ven- 
ture to  cat  bread  even  where  wc  should  not  venture 
to  take  a  greater  reward  —  if,  disregarding  the  au- 
thority of  the  lawgiver,  wc  hold  sternly  hack  our 
compliance  till  we  are  acquainted  with  all  the  rea- 
sons juid  all  the  uses  of  the  law  itself —  if  we  would 
steal  away  from  the  sanctions  of  general  rules,  and 
hastily  assume,  that  we  are  ourselves  acting  in  cir- 
cumstances that  constitute  a  particular  exception 
— if  we  measure  the  obligatory  force  of  a  Divine 
command  by  the  consctjucnccs,  which,  according  to 
our  own  contracted  views,  may  or  may  not  in  single 
instances  attend  the  transgression  of  it,  we  act  a  most 
unbecoming  and  a  most  dangerous  part. 

Through   the   fascinating    blindness  of  self-lovp, 
such    excuses    may    satisfy  ourselves  to  ourselves* 
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With  a  fair  and  false  shew  of  candour  we  may  bring 
forsard  such  excuses  in  behalf  of  the  prophet  of 
Judah.  But  such  excuses  are  not  so  lightly  ac- 
cvpted  before  God,  who  weighcth  our  deeds  in  a 
balance,  who  trieth  the  very  heart  and  reins,  and 
who  seeth  our  inmost  thoughts  afar  off.  To  him 
every  latent  and  apparent  motive,  every  adventitious 
and  aggravating  circmustancc,  every  near  and  every 
remote  effect  of  our  actions  must  be  fully  known ; 
and  in  reference  to  these  motives,  circumstances,  and 
cfTects  collectively,  our  moral  governor  directs  his 
commands  and  proportions  his  judgments. 

After  these  endeavours  to  satisfy  your  inrjuisitive- 
ncss,  to  check  your  rashness,  to  soothe  your  unea- 
siness, I  will  now  put  the  case  home  to  that  sym- 
pathy to  which  the  ultimate  appeal  must  always  lie 
in  moral  discussions.  Had  you  bt^en  told  by  a  pro- 
phet that  an  angel  from  God  authorized  you  to  eat 
bread,  might  you  not  eat  it  ?  Yes,  certainly ;  if  no 
previous  circumstances  had  existed,  or  none  similar 
to  those  which  existed  here.  But  what  are  they? 
An  indis])utable  and  peremptory  revelation  of  God's 
will,  immediately  and  supernaturally  conveyed  into 
the  mind  of  the  prophet,  that  he  should  not  eat — a 
prediction  delivered,  and  in  part  accomplished  — 
two  miracles  performed  openly  on  the  person  of 
Jeroboam — in  this  state  of  things,  which  I  minutely 
explained  in  this  and  a  former  discourse,  I  say  in 
this  state  of  things,  where  marks  of  an  extraordinary 
interposition  crowd  fast  upon  your  minds,  would 
vou  not  have  been  st.iggered  at  the  bare  mention  of 
u  contrary  revelation  ?  would  you  not  have  in(|uired 
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most  scrupulously  into  the  evidence  of  the  permis- 
sion to  cat,  and  the  motives  uiid  character  and  cre- 
dentiiJs  of  him  who  announced  it  ?  But  the  pro- 
phet from  Judah  was  not  staggered  ;  he  did  not  in- 
quire ;  he  beheved  without  a  pause  ;  he  consented 
without  a  struggle;  he  disobeyed  and  he  perished. 

I   have  no  pleasure,  believe  me,   my  hearers,  in 
trampling  upon  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  or  in  drag- 
ging to  light  the  frailties  of  the  wise  and  good. 
But  I  am  most  happy  in  shewing  you  that   the 
words  and  works  of  God  can,  in  any  one  disputed 
instance,  be  clearly  and  entirely  vindicated.     I  am 
most  anxious  to  prevent  you  from  indulging  pity 
at  the  expencc  of  justice  and  piety.     I  am  most 
confident  in  saying,  that  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
against  the  truth  of  this  history  from  any  circum- 
stances in  it  which  really  clash  with  the  holiness  of 
God.    I  have  defended  the  scriptures,  in  opposition 
perhaps  to  the  honest,  but  mistiiken  prejudices  even 
of  those  by  whom  those  scriptures  arc  believed  and 
reverenced.     I  have  placed  before  you  a  most  strik- 
ing example  of  the  sin  and  misery  to  which  the  best 
of  men  are  lialdc.     I  permit  you  to  commisserate 
the  misfortunes  of  the  prophet.     I  forbid  you  to 
explain  away  his  oflence.     I  exhort  you  to  take  heed 
unto  your  own  ways  from  the  serious  reniembnince 
of  both. 

But  whatever  defence  we  may  be  disposed  our- 
selves to  allege,  whether  from  the  pcrverseness  of 
our  judgment,  or  even  from  the  benevolence  of  our 
tempers,  the  man  of  God  does  not  appeiu-  either  to 
have  doubted  the  reality  of  his  own  guilt,  or  to  have 
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arTaig:ned  the  equity  of  his  sentence.  He  did  not 
resort  to  the  clamorous  language  of  accusation 
npon  his  accuser  and  betrayer.  He  did  not  found 
any  excuse  upon  his  own  crime  compared  with  that 
of  the  old  prophet  who  dwelt  at  Bcth-el.  In  silence 
and  in  sorrow  he  began  to  return  home  ;  and  while 
he  was  returning  he  was  met  by  a  lion  and  slain. 
Here  the  narrative  closes  in  rcs])ect  to  the  fate  of 
the  prophet  from  Judah  ;  and  here  too  ought  our 
condemnation  to  be  at  an  end.  Of  the  destiny  re- 
senred  for  him  in  a  future  life  wc  have  no  accoimt ; 
hut  as  his  sufferings  on  this  side  of  the  grave  were 
so  exemplary,  we  are  permitted  to  hope  that  the 
justice  of  the  deity  was  satisfied. 

But  I  must  now  proceed  to  contend  with  a  miscon- 
ception which  too  generally  pervades  our  feelings,  and 
our  reasonings  upon  this  subject ;  I  say,  then,  that  no 
extenuation  of  the  prophet's  misconduct  can  be  fairly 
deduced  from  any  comparison  of  his  crime  with  that 
of  the  prophet  who  dwelt  at  Beth-el ;  and  Ifurtlier  say 
that  it  is  generally,  but  not  universally  true,  that  the 
turpitude  of  the  tempter  is  greater  than  the  turpitude 
of  him  who  is  tempted.  The  person  tempted  may 
distinctly  perceive  and  strongly  feci  many  reasons 
for  obedience,  which  he  who  would  tempt  him  feels 
not,  knows  not,  and  therefore  cannot  attempt  to 
counteract.  Accidental  orpcrsonal  advantages,  more 
access  to  information,  more  conscious  dignity  of 
character,  more  natural  or  acquired  vigour  of  under- 
standing may  be  on  the  side  of  the  one,  and  to  such 
a  degree  too  that  they  ought  to  place  him  beyond 
tlie  reach  of  any    wile,  however  crafty,   and   any 
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solicitation  however  importunate,   that  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  other.     Tliis  assertion  is  not  vjiguc 
or  paradoxical,  and  why?      Tlie   importance  of  a 
duty  may  he  so  apparent,  the  obligation  to  it  so  co- 
gent, .ind  the  discharge  of  it  so  difficult,  that  failure 
is  altogether  inexcusable.     But  inattention  and  ir- 
resolution in  such  parts  of  our  trial  border  upon  in- 
fatuation.    They  imply  a  secret  unwillingness  to  do 
our  duty,  or  a  secret  carelessness  whether  it  be  done 
properly,  and  under  either  of  these  suppositions  that 
action,  which  in  the  eye  of  men  is  but  a  momentary 
weakness,  may  in  reality  be,  and  in  the  eye  of  God 
appear  to  be,  an  impious  mockery. 

These  considerations,  be  assured,  arc  not  trifling 
or  fallacious,  and  they  are  evidently  most  applicable 
to  the  case  of  the  prophet.     I  think  it,  however,  a 
wretched  waste   of  time  to  enquire  which  of  the 
prophets  was  most  criminal ;  and   I    confess   my- 
self unfurnished  with   materials  to  determine    the 
question  as  such  a  {(uestion  should  be  determined, 
clearly  upon  the  strength  of  proof,  and  consistently 
with  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  an  oumiscient 
and  all-righteous  God.     But  convinced  I  am,  that, 
if  we  could  even  demonstrate  the  sin  of  the  prophet 
of  Beth-el  to  be  upon  the  whole  greater,  we  should 
still  be  compelled  to   acknowledge  that  the  sin  of 
the  prophet  of  Judah,  when  measured  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  character  and  his  commission,  was 
very  great.     No  vague  imd  declamatory  invective 
against  perfidy — no  smooth  and   shewy  pleas   for 
credulity  and  inconstancy — no  abstruse  and  theore- 
tical researches  into  the  comparative  malignity  of 
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their  principles — no  precarious  and  intricate  calcu- 
lations of  the  magnitude  of  their  consequences, 
vhich  after  all  must  vary  indefinitely,  in  various  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  place,  and  manners  and  re- 
ligion— none,  I  say,  of  these  easy  and  trite  and  po- 
pular topics  can  be  of  the  least  use  in  determining 
so  peculiar  and  complex  a  question  as  that  before 
us.  It  may  lie  allowable  for  you  to  stigmatize  the 
action  of  one  prophet  with  the  ignominous  appella- 
tion of  treachery,  but  upon  me  it  is  not  incumbent 
to  affix  any  term  of  specific  accusation  to  the  beha- 
•\'iour  of  the  other.  The  general  charge  of  disobe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God  is  sufficient  to  stamp  his 
demerit ;  and,  whatever  be  your  hesitation  about  the 
choice  of  words,  you  must  be  unqualified  for  any 
sound  judgment  on  facts,  if  you  deny  that  disobe- 
dience, in  this  case,  was  accompanied  by  many  par- 
ticular and  high  aggravations. 

If  indeed  you  were  as  ready  to  trace  back  the  causes 
of  your  first  impressions  as  to  follow  them  imphcitly 
in  a  wild  career  of  error  and  perhaps  impiety — if  you 
felt  a  steady  purpose  to  preserve  impartiality  by  ba- 
lancing probable  aggravations  against  idea!  [)iilliatives 
— if,  instead  of  choosing  some  scattered  part,  you 
viewed  it  in  connexion  with  the  whole — or,  to  address 
•you  in  a  strain  of  bolder  expostulation,  if,  daring  to 
start  a  doubt  on  the  divine  justice,  you  weighed  again 
and  again  the  apparent  or  possible  force  of  those 
circumstances  which  did  not  escape  the  divine  wis- 
dom, and  which  incurred  the  divine  displeasure — 
then  oiUy  should  I  think  you  authorized  to  pro- 
nounce in  this  deUcate  and  arduous  case,  and  then 
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too,  I  am  confident  you  would  cither  approve  of  the 
sentence  from  the  firmest  conviction,  or  at  least  ac- 
quiesce in  it  with  silent  admiration. 

Such  are  my  reasons  for  insisting  on  the  real 
criminality  of  both  prophets,  and  for  dissuading  you 
from  fruitless  and  delusive  inquiries  which  of  them 
was  in  his  conduct  the  most  criminal.  In  their 
subsequent  conditions,  so  far  as  they  are  recorded 
by  the  scriptures,  there  is  an  inequality.  But  the 
exemption  of  the  old  man  of  Bcth-el  from  tempo- 
ral punishment,  furnishes  no  proof  of  his  final  secu- 
rity from  a  heavier  pimishment ;  nor  docs  it  in 
the  smallest  degree  impeach  the  justice  of  that 
death  to  which  the  man  of  God  was  condemned. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  throw  the  slightest  gloss  over 
an  action  which  my  own  heart,  and  the  heart  of 
every  good  nian,  must  abhor.  But  there  is  reason 
to  fear  lest  the  first  violent  craotions  of  oiu*  indig- 
nation should  rather  misguide  us  in  our  ultimate 
judgment  on  the  whole  cause.  The  sacred  histo- 
rian admits  the  claim  of  the  offender  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  man  of  God.  We  may  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  was  irreproach- 
able, and  as  to  his  behaviour  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, we  may  resolve  it  into  those  sudden  and  almost 
inexplicable  impulses,  by  which  the  most  cautious  are 
sometimes  surprised  into  violence,  the  mildest  into 
asperity,  and  the  most  serious  even  into  impiety. 

"We  may  find  a  little  room  even  for  the  exercise 
of  that  candour  which,  while  it  deplores  the  inat- 
tention and  credulity  of  one  prophet,  may  also 
deplore  in  another  the  dismal  effect  of  envy — a  pas- 
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Mon,  surely,  to  which  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
human  race  are  very  subject,  and  to  the  assaults  of 
which  experience  tells  us  the  most  virtuous  are  not 
always  superior.  We  may  even  rejoice  that  he 
shewed  some  signs  of  contrition,  and  made  some 
eflForts  of  compensation,  when,  mourning  over  the 
carcase,  which  the  lion  had  spared,  he  exclaimed,  in 
the  sharp  agony  of  his  soul,  Alas  !  my  brother  I — 
when  he  directed  that  carcase  to  be  honoured  with 
the  rites  of  burial,  and  when  he  commanded  his  son 
to  lay  his  own  bones  beside  the  bones  of  a  fellow- 
prophet,  whom  his  pretences  to  piety  had  deceived— 
of  that  guest  whom  his  very  offers  of  kindness  had 
destroyed.  Be  it  observed,  too,  that  the  very  man 
who  in  the  words  of  my  text  had  arraigned  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  prophet  from  Judah,  yet  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  the  predictions  he  had  delivered, 
and  even  assigned  it  as  a  reason  for  the  tribute  of 
respect  which  he  paid  to  the  dead — "  When  I  am 
dead,  then  bury  me  in  the  sepulchre  where  the  man 
of  God  is  buried ;  for  the  saying,  which  he  cried  by 
the  word  of  the  Lord  against  the  altar  in  Beth-el, 
and  against  all  the  houses  of  the  high  places  which 
are  in  the  city  of  Samaria,  shall  surely  come  to  pass," 
The  detestation  of  idolatry,  the  love  of  truth,  the 
reverence  done  to  him  that  spoke  it,  were  not  ex- 
tinguished in  the  breast  of  the  prophet  of  Bcth-cl, 
— they  were  not  extinguished  by  his  knowledge  of 
that  offence  which  he  had  before  condemned,  or  by 
causes  yet  more  powerful — the  consciousness  he  had 
of  his  own  share  in  stimulating  the  offender,  and  by 
the  deep  envenomed  hatred  which  usually  rankles 
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in  the  human  heart  against  those  whom  we  have 
grossly  injured. 

I  shall  grapple  only  with  one  objection  more.  Is 
there  not  some  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  one 
prophet  should  be  suffered  to  be  the  instnuncnt  of 
deceiving  another,  and  should  be  reserved,  though 
labouring,  it  may  be,  under  an  equal  load  of  guilt,  to 
later  punishment  ?  A  difficulty  there  is,  but  not  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  be  peculiar  to  this  history.  In 
this  mixed  and  imperfect  state  of  discipline  God,  we 
know,  permits  men  eminently  virtuous  to  be  en- 
snared by  others  who  are  less  worthy  than  they, 
and  even  by  those  who  are  most  notoriously  wicked. 
We  also  know  that  the  one  are  suddenly  overtaken 
by  the  consequences  of  their  offences,  while  the 
other  seems  at  least  to  escape,  and  are  supposed  to 
live  without  disaster,  and  to  die  without  dismay. 
Experience  shews  ail  this  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
God's  providence,  imd  analogy  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect something  similar  to  it  even  in  extraordinju-y 
dispensations.  In  truth,  the  moral  iitness  of  all 
such  appointments  is  in  both  cases  exactly  the  same, 
and  in  both  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  future  state 
of  retribution.  At  the  sanie  time  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  observe,  tliat  no  vindication  of  our  miscon- 
duct can  arise,  either  from  the  characters  of  those  by 
whom  we  arc  seduced  into  evil,  or  by  any  difference 
in  the  judicial  consequences  of  seduction  upon  those 
who  employ  it  and  tliose  who  yield  to  it. 

The  profligacy  of  one  man's  behaviour  ought,  you 
say,  to  put  us  upon  our  guard  ;  the  authority  of  ano- 
ther man's  reputation,  I  say,  ought  not  to  throw  us  off 
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that  guard,  when  we  are  suaiiuoncd  to  the  discharge 
of  a  very  arduous  duty,  and  have  a  very  high  inter- 
est at  stake.  For  if  the  general  rectitude  of  men  be 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  those  whom  they  hctray,  it 
by  a  very  Httle  management  will  be  converted  into  a 
[Aca  for  the  betrayer  himself.  But  the  plain  fact 
is  this — we  are  always  to  prefer  the  known  will  of 

I  God  to  any  plausible  persuasions  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  that  may  induce  us  to  swerve  from  it. 
As  to  any  arguments  drawn  from  the  inequality 
of  punishment,  no  stress  at  all  is  to  be  laid  upon 
tlietn,  by  which  we  can  determine  where  lies  the 
greater  and  where  the  less  degree  of  guilt.  Were 
those  upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  sinners, 
think  ye,  above  all  other  men  ?  No,  surely ;  yet 
we  allow  that  they  were  so  far  sinners  as  to  have 
been  justly  destroyed.  But  instead  of  inquiring 
whether  the  same  destruction  might  not  have  fallen 
upon  other  and  greater  sinners  fl.v  justly,  we  shall 
lie  more  profitably  and  more  becomingly  employed 
in  attending  to  that  warning  voice  which  instructs 
us  to  beware  lest  we  also  should  perish.  The  ap- 
pUcation  of  our  Lord's  remark  to  the  recorded  suf- 
fering of  one  prophet  and  the  supposed  escape  of 
the  other,  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  farther 
iDustration.  And  if  you  would  blunt  the  force  of 
the  application  by  saying  that  in  the  case  of  the  two 
prophets  there  was  a  connexion  of  guilt,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  have  been  a  connexion  in  their 
punish ment ;  whereas  they  who  perished  at  Siloam 
were  not  the  associates  of  the  greater  sinners  to 
whose  impunity  our  Lord  alludes — my  answer  is, 
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that  this  distinction  does  not  affect  the  honour  of 
God  ;  for  if  consistency  must  be  supposed  to  per- 
vade the  whole  of  his  moral  government,  it  is  in- 
cunil)cnt  upon  his  justice  to  punish  every  unre- 
pentcd  offence  sooner  or  later,  while  it  rests  with 
his  wisdom  to  determine  how  soon  and  how  late 
that  punishment  shall  be  inflicted,  and  whether  any 
room  or  none  shall  be  left  for  repentance.  But 
whatever  difficulties  may  now  and  then  press  upon 
you  when  you  reflect  on  the  comparative  fates  of 
the  two  prophets,  your  feelings  and  your  reason  will 
induce  you  thus  to  think  of  their  conduct.  Both 
offended,  and  both  deserved  pimishment.  The  diso- 
bedience of  the  one  must  not  be  palliated.  The 
treachery  of  the  other  nmst  be  condemned  and  ab- 
horred. Even  the  difference  of  the  treatment  they 
experienced,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  scriptures,  may  be 
of  some  use  to  us  ;  for  against  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences we  are  apt  to  draw  from  the  temporary 
impunity  of  the  wicked,  there  cimnot  be  a  more  ef- 
fectual preservative  than  the  consideration  of  the 
exemplary  punishment  sometimes  inflicted  upon  the 
righteous. 

From  the  foregoing  explanation  I  shall  draw 
some  directions  that  may  be  useful  to  us,  both  in 
our  speculations  and  in  our  practice  upon  the  mo- 
mentous topics  of  religion. 

Whether  we  direct  our  inquiries  to  the  course  of 
God's  providence,  or  to  the  revelations  of  his  will, 
we  are  surrounded  by  difticultiea  which  the  short 
line  of  the  human  understanding  cannot  fathom. 
But  if  sound  philosophy  teaches  us  to  affirm  of  the 
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one,  "  tliat  all  seeming  discord  is  harmony  not  un- 
onderstood,"  a  rational  faith  will  convince  us  con- 
cerning the  other,  that  what  appears  most  iniproha- 
blc  must  be  yet  true — that  the  religion  of  our  Re- 
deemer is  founded  upon  a  rock — that  no  part  of  it 
is  futile  or  delusive,  and  that  though  heaven  and 
earth  be  dissolved,  not  the  least  of  his  words  shall 
pass  away.  Some  facts  are,  indeed  recorded  which 
we  cannot  in  all  respects  reconcile  to  our  precon- 
ceived opinions  upon  the  moral  government  of  the 
Universe ;  many  mysterious  doctrines  are  announced 
to  us,  which  baflle  the  attempts  of  the  most  inge- 
nious and  the  most  learned  to  explain  them — many 
practical  precepts  are  laid  down,  the  performance  of 
which  may  be  irksome  to  flesh  and  blood ;  but  if 
the  scriptures  be  once  admitted  as  of  divine  original, 
every  scruple  must  from  that  instant  be  subdued, 
and  every  objection  must  be  stifled. 

Tlie  founder  of  Christianity  tells  us  plainly  and 
concisely  what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  we  arc  to 
avoid.  He  seta  before  us  specidative  and  practical 
propositions,  often  without  condescending  to  notice 
their  difficulties,  and  always,  I  had  nearly  said,  with- 
out attempting  to  solve  them.  In  challenging  our 
assent  to  the  one,  and  our  compliance  with  the  other, 
he  appeals,  indeed,  to  our  understandings,  but  with 
our  prepossessions  he  docs  not  struggle.  He  ad- 
dresses us  not  with  the  eloquence  of  a  declaimer, 
or  with  the  subtlety  of  a  logician  ;  but  in  the  simple 
and  authoritative  language  of  a  divine  teacher. 
This,  for  example,  is  the  doctrine  which  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven  has  revealed.     That  iigain  is  the 
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commandment  which  the  Lord  thy  God  has  com- 
manded thee.  In  the  same  manner  do  the  writers 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  relate  as  eye- 
witnesses, events,  for  which  they  do  not  pretend 
to  account  as  philosophers  ;  and  indeed  whensoever 
a  preternatural  agency  is  once  admitted  upon  the 
strength  of  testimony,  where  is,  I  say,  not  the  ne- 
cessity, but  even  the  propriety  of  having  recourse  to 
causes  purely  and  confessedly  within  tlie  ordinary 
course  of  nature  for  the  explication  of  effects,  to 
which,  both  in  our  own  conceptions  and  In  the  sup- 
posed cases,  they  arc  inadequate,  and  therefore  I 
contend  inapplicable.  Upon  the  same  principles  we 
cannot  reason  directly  from  common  situations  to 
the  greater  or  less  importance  of  any  command 
that  is  given  to  those,  who  were  employed  as 
the  prophet  of  Judah  was,  where  the  voice  of  God 
distinctly  commanded  hini,  wlierc  the  hand  of  God 
visibly  acted  with  him,  where  the  moral  as  well 
as  physical  circumstances  of  his  situation  and 
character,  and  consequently  where  his  sense  of  duty 
and  obligation  to  perform  it  were  altogether  un- 
common. There  is  no  mvsterv  surely,  but  common 
sense,  in  saying  that  peculiar  cases  arc  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  peculiiu-  laws,  that  cxtraordimiry  com- 
missions require  extraordinary  exertions,  that  they 
imply,  and  in  regard  to  the  prophet,  were  accompa- 
nied by  extraordinary  aids,  and  that  the  neglect  of 
those  aids  justly  subjects  the  offender  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  punishment. 

Mistake  me  not.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  cramp  the 
exercise  of  your  reason;  for  my  aim  only  is  to  point 
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out  the  particular  principles  which  are  to  direct  you  In 
exercising  it  properly  and  consistently.  Upon  points 
of  fact,  you  are  like  tlic  Ber»eans,  to  examine  whether 
these  things  be  so.  Upon  points  of  doctrine  you 
are  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  hope  that  is  in  you.  And  when  yon 
consider  that  your  dearest  interests  are  staked  upon 
exact  apprehensions  of  your  duty,  the  importance  of 
the  question,  while  it  restrains  your  rashness,  should 
also  stimulate  your  industry.  At  the  same  time, 
howc\'er,  that  you  are  putting  forth  your  collected 
strength  to  discover  what  is  truth,  you  should  bear 
in  luind  the  weakness  that  may  expose  you  to  error 
in  forming  your  faith.  You  should  ever  be  on  the 
watch  against  the  fallibility  of  your  judgments,  the 
waywardness  of  your  prejudices,  the  impertinence  of 
TOur  curiosity,  and  the  delusions  of  your  pride ;  you 
should  carefully  abstain  from  every  wish  to  lower 
the  sense  of  scriptural  doctrines  to  the  standard  of 
your  very  limited  and  very  deceitful  reason  ;  you 
should  hear  without  credulity,  and  even  repel  with 
firmness,  the  specious  representations  of  others,  who, 
striving  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written,  would  sub- 
stitute their  own  crude  opinions  and  imauthorized 
conjectures  for  the  infallible  oracles  of  the  living 
God. 

Such  is  the  cautious  and  humble  conduct  which 
becomes  us  in  matters  of  speculation  ;  and  surely 
upon  subjects  of  practice  we  have  yet  greater  rea- 
son to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  turbulence 
of  our  passions,  and  the  stubbornness  of  our  ha- 
bits, the  delusive    influence  of  our   secular  inte- 
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rests,   and 

thoughtless  and  most  degenerate  world.  The  com- 
mands of  God  are  too  peremptory  to  be  resisted,  too 
pure  to  be  corrupted,  and  too  clear  to  be  explained 
away.  Hence,  if  false  prophets  should  arise,  and  ac- 
cording to  our  Saviour's  predictions  shew  signs  and 
wonders,  they  could  not  absolve  you  from  tbe 
belief  of  any  one  proposition  the  Gospel  contain, 
or  from  the  discharge  of  any  one  duty  it  prescribes. 
Though  a  man  of  God  should  tell  you  that  an  angel 
requires  you  to  go  back  with  him,  you  must  not 
without  examining  his  pretensions  presume  to  taste 
one  drop  of  water  or  one  morsel  of  bread,  in 
the  place  of  which  you  know  that  the  Lord  has 
commanded  ye  shall  cat  no  bread  and  drink  no 
water.  You  must  not  desert  a  plain,  though  perhaps 
an  irksome,  duty,  because  a  subsequent  injunction, 
the  authority  of  which  is  disputable,  may  be  more 
agreeable  to  your  wishes,  and  in  reference  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  action  more  intelligible  to 
your  reason.  Has  God  affirmed  ?  you  must  assent 
without  wavering.  Has  he  commanded  ?  you  must 
without  hesitation  obey.  For  the  authority  of  the 
lawgiver  is  in  all  such  cases  the  clearest  vindication 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  sole  direction  for  him  upon 
whom  it  is  imposed. 

Straight  indeed  and  plain  are  the  paths  of  truth 
and  virtue  ;  but  if  we  turn  aside  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left,  we  have  no  security  for  being  able  to 
go  back  to  the  innocence  we  have  abandoned.  We 
shall  reluctantly  yield  to  an  obligation,  the  force  of 
which  we  have  once  endeavoured  to  elude.     In  our 
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researches  we  shall  be  entangled  in  the  mazes  of 
uncertainty,  and  in  our  conduct  we  shall  soon  be 
plunged  in  the  pit-falls  of  temptation.  He  that 
multiphes  the  artificial  difficulties  of  securing  his 
salvation,  deservedly  forfeits  all  hope  of  pardon  for 
not  vanquishing  those  which  are  real  and  unavoid- 
able. For  a  time,  indeed,  a  very  short  time,  the 
arts  of  sophistry  may  be  employed  in  extracting 
self-approbation  from  self-deceit — in  perverting  in- 
dustriously the  operations  of  our  reason,  and  hush- 
ing the  secret  and  unwelcome  remonstrances  of  our 
consciences.  Those  arts  may  induce  us  to  plant 
one  supposed  obhgation  against  another  which  is 
real  and  acknowledged,  and  to  plead  a  permission 
announced  by  an  angel,  for  doing  that  which  the 
immediate  voice  of  God  had  before  forbidden  us  to 
do.  They  may  embolden  us  to  seize  some  hasty 
and  hollow  apology  for  our  obstinacy,  it  may  be,  in 
the  partial  obscurities,  and  for  our  captiousness  in 
the  seeming  contradictions,  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 
They  may  teach  us  to  exchange  the  solidity  of  argu- 
ment for  the  petulance  of  wit — to  prefer  the  inge- 
nuity of  hazardous  explanation  to  the  humihty  of 
inipUcit  acquiescence — to  venture  on  less  crimes,  be- 
cause on  other  occasions  we  have  abstained  from 
greater — to  justify  our  sins  of  negligence,  because  we 
are  exempt  from  sins  of  presumption — to  shift  oft' 
the  danger  of  errors  from  ourselves,  jmd  plant  it  upon 
the  insidious  misrepresentations  of  others — misre- 
presentations adopted  before  they  were  brought  to 
tlie  test  of  inquiry,  and  unsuspected,  like  the  pre- 
tended permission  of  the  angel,  because  they  were 
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likely  to  soothe  cither  the  importunity  of  appetite 
or  the  pride  of  opinion.  But  on  the  first  serious 
review  of  our  actions  iuid  their  motives — nay,  upon 
the  first  involuntary  return  of  calm  and  impartial 
reflection,  all  these  imlicensed  expedients  will  be 
quite  unavailing.  Under  the  pressure  of  adversity 
they  will  be  rejected  with  disdain — amidst  the 
pangs  of  sickness  they  will  be  remembered  with 
horror — in  the  hour  of  death  they  cannot  assuage 
our  fears — and  in  the  day  of  judgment  they  will 
most  assuredly  aggravate  our  condemnation. 

To  conclude.    Whether  the  old  Prophet  of  Beth- 
el made  his  peace  with  Heaven  by  complete  repent- 
ance, or  whether  he  be  reserved  to  that  condemna- 
tion which  finally  will  overtake  the  impenitent  in 
proportion  to  their  sins,  are  subjects  on  which  the 
sacred  writings  are  wholly  silent.    They  do,  indeed, 
niju-k  in  the  strongest  terms  the  guilt  of  both.     Of 
the  one,  thev  iufonii  us  that  he  lied ;  and  of  the 
other,  that  he  believed  the  lie  and  perished.     In 
saying  more,  the  historian  might  have  amused  our 
curiosity,  but  in  saying  only  so  much  he  has  amply 
provided  for  our  edification.     He  points  out  the 
duty  of  the  most  unreserved  assent  to  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  most  implicit,  direct, 
and  plenary  obedience  to  his  commands.     He  cuts 
off  every  plea  we  may  hope  to  allege  from  our  own 
ignorance,  negligence,  and  irresolution.     He  shews 
us  that  the  artifices  used  by  other  men,  however 
specious,  will  not  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  us,  if 
we  yield  to  them  in  op|)osition  to  the  clear  and  ex- 
press voice  of  God.     This,  indeed — and  I  beseech 
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Tou  to  rcincinber  it  well — this,  I  say,  is  the  chief 
lesson  which  the  story  itself  is  calculated  to  impress 
upon  every  attentive  reader,  and  to  which  the  uiind 
of  the  historian  seems  to  have  been  principally  di- 
rected.    The  disobedience  of  the  prophet  from  Ju- 
dah  he  relates  minutely  and  forcibly,  in  its  origin, 
its  progress,  and  its  fatal  end.     And  though  he  al>- 
stains  from  pointiug,  in  his  own  historical  charac- 
ter, any  severe  reproach  against  the  imhappy  suf- 
ferer, he  has  arrayed  the  history  with  circumstances 
so  numerous  and  so  striking,  that  every  serious  ex- 
aminer nnist  sec  distinctly  and  fully  the  guilt  of  the 
deluded   prophet.    But  the  treachery  of  the  prophet 
■who  dwelt  at  Beth-el,  however  atrocious  in  itself,  is 
very  properly  branded  with  only  one  mark  of  repro- 
bation ;  for  it  belongs,  as   it  were,  to  a  person  of 
secondary  importtmce  in  the  drama ;  and,  according 
to  the  rules  of  probability  established  by  custom 
and  founded  on  experience,  while  the  fate  and  the 
conduct  of  the  principal  agent  are  clearly  and  judi- 
ciously stated,  the  strict  claims  of  justice,  as  they 
stretch  over  subordinate  chiu-acters,  are  not  to  the 
utmost   possible   extent   satisfied.     Unnecessary  it 
was  for  the  sacred  writer  either  to  be  circumstantial 
in  his  narrative  or  keen  in  his  censures,  in  order  to 
provoke  the  indignation  of  his  readers  against  this 
execrable  act  of  perfidy  in   one   of  the  prophets. 
The  shortest  and  simplest  relation  was  sufficient  to 
excite  it.    And  even  if  any  tremendous  punishment 
had  fallen  upon  the  head  of  the  betrayer,  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  for  it  to  be  recorded,  as  the  of- 
fence is  too  shocking  to  our  acnsibility  to  become 
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the  object  of  deliberate  imitation ;  but  it  was  requi- 
site, highly  requisite,  to  point  out  both  the  sin  and 
the  danger  into  which  the  other  prophet  had  so  un- 
happily and  so  unexpectedly  fallen.  Even  the  worst 
of  men  would  blush  to  urge  any  positive  and  un- 
qualified excuse  in  behalf  of  the  deceiver ;  but  the 
best  may  find  a  most  salutary  warning  in  the  sud- 
den temptation,  the  sudden  crime,  and  the  sudden 
perdition  of  him  that  was  deceived. 


SERMON  III.* 


THE   PARALYTIC. 


MATT.  IX.  5. 


•«  For  whether  is  easier  to  say,  thy  sins  be  Jbrgiven  thee — 
or  arise  and  walk." 

It  is  my  intention  at  our  present  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  import  of  the.se  words,  as  they  stand  con- 
nected with  other  circumstances  relating  to  the 
cure  of  the  palsied  man,  and  to  illustrate  the  very 
decisive  argument  which  they  contain  for  the  con- 
futation of  those  persons  who  misunderstood  our 
Lord's  design,  and  insulted  his  dignity.  From  this 
view  of  my  suhject,  I  shall  be  enabled,  at  some  future 
opportunities,  to  insist  upon  such  useful  remarks  as 
the  text  suggests  for  the  conduct  of  ourspccidations. 
The  last  discourse  will  be  employed  in  enforcing  those 
practical  directions  which  it  abundantly  supplies. 

To  every  intelligent  reader  the  words  of  my  text 
convey  a  striking  representation  of  our  Lord's  cha- 
racter, and  fix  the  attention  both  on  the  dignity  of  his 
office  and  the  amiableness  of  his  temper.  When  the 
palsied  man  was  brought  forth,  his  ghastly  looks,  his 
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debilitated  limbs,  his  long  and  complicated  miseries, 
did  not  pass  unnoticed.  Instead  of  trifling  with  such 
extremity  of  distress,  or  aggravating  it  by  painful  un- 
certainty, our  blessed  Lord  at  once  yields  to  the  im- 
pulses of  a  generous  and  active  eompjission.  He 
contrives  to  throw  a  new  lustre  around  his  favour 
by  the  condescension  with  which  he  bestowed  it, 
and  in  these  affectionate  terras  addressed  the  un- 
happy suppliant — Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee. 

They  who  cavil  malignantly,  because  they  reason 
superficially  upon  sacred  subjects ;  they  who  per- 
plex what  they  do  not  understand,  or  depreciate 
what  they  cannot  deny ;  they  who  catcli  at  every 
seeming  impropriety,  and  triumph  in  every  ima- 
ginary objection,  may,  like  the  Jews,  take  offence  at 
this  declaration.  Yet  I  will  venture  to  pronounce 
it  not  less  proper  than  it  was  kind,  not  less  consistent 
with  our  Lord's  station  than  expressive  of  his  bene- 
volence. For  this  end,  I  must  carry  back  your 
thoughts  to  the  express  sanctions  of  the  Jewish 
law,  which  were  only  temporal.  The  Jews  were  in- 
deed habitually  and  authoratively  taught  to  expect 
that  the  finger  of  God  would  be  visibly  pointed  out 
in  the  chastisement  of  notorious  sinners,  and  that 
his  vengeance  would  take  place  in  the  ruin  of  their 
fortimcs,  in  the  destruction  of  their  health,  or  in  the 
untimely  death  and  heavy  calamities  of  themselves 
or  their  families.  During  that  extraordinary  provi- 
dence which  prevailed  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Mosaic  economy,  dispensations  of  this  sort  were 
neither  uufrequent   nor  obscure;  and  even  in  later 
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ages  the  commission  and  the  temporal  punishment 
of  sin  were  inseparably  linked  together,  sometimes 
it  should  seem  in  faet,  and  generally  in  idea.  In 
iu*conuuodation  to  this  opinion  must  the  sense  of 
our  Saviour  be  understood,  (John,  v.  14.)  behold, 
thou  art  made  •whole,  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse 
thing  come  upon  thee. 

Now  the  person  who  had  solicited  the  assistance 
of  Christ  was  unquestionably  a  sinner.  His  disor- 
der, therefore,  was,  upon  Jewish  principles,  the  pro- 
per, and  to  Jewish  apprehensions  the  evident  effect 
of  his  misconduct.  Hence  the  sick  man  himself 
could  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  cause  of  his  suf- 
ferings, and  when  he  had  discovered  it,  the  pangs  of 
disease  were,  no  doubt,  sharjjened  by  an  agonizing 
sense  of  guilt.  In  respect  to  our  blessed  Lord,  he, 
it  is  plain,  was  no  stranger  either  to  the  crimes 
which  the  sufferer  had  committed,  or  to  the  contri- 
tion he  felt,  or  to  the  expectation  he  had  formed  of 
meeting  with  relief  from  a  person  distinguished  as 
Christ  was  by  signs  and  wonders.  He  siiw  too  the 
same  laudable  docility  of  disposition,  the  same 
anxious  expectations  of  relief  in  those  companions 
of  the  paralytic,  who  had  employed  every  expedient 
to  lay  the  sufferer  before  Jesus.  These  various  cir  ■ 
cumstances  rendered  the  sufferer  an  object  emi- 
nently deserving  the  exertion  of  our  Lord's  preter- 
natural powers,  because  moral  as  well  as  religious 
purposes  were  effected  by  that  exertion — because  the 
removal  of  his  misery  implied  the  acceptance  and 
the  reward  of  his  faith,  and  because  the  attendants 
who  were  melted  into  compassion  by  his  disaster 
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might  be    warmed  into    gratitude  upon  his    deli- 
verance. 

Indeed,  to  a  person  rightly  disposed,  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  aflPecting  than  a  solemn  assur- 
ance of  forgiveness  ;  for,  doubtless,  the  same  admi- 
ration of  Christ's  virtues,  and  the  same  reliance  on 
his  mercy,  which  prompted  the  first  application  for 
succour  to  an  afflicted  body,  must  have  inclined  him 
more  gladly  to  have  welcomed  the  promise  of  pardon 
to  his  soul.  Such  probably  were  the  conclusions 
of  an  understanding  undebauchcd  by  false  science, 
and  undated  by  spiritual  pride,  such  the  feelings  of 
a  heart,  which  affliction  had  taught  the  arduous 
but  indispcnsiblc  duties  of  humility  and  patience, 
of  submission  to  God's  appointments,  however  se- 
vere, and  of  dependence  on  his  uid,  however  late. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  scribes  upon  this  occasion 
was  extravagantly  absurd,  as  well  as  inexcusably 
wicked.  Upon  all  principles  of  good  nature  they 
should  have  rejoiced  in  this  act  of  kindness  bestowed 
upon  an  unfortunate  fellow-creature.  Upon  all 
principles  of  good  sense  they  should  have  inferred 
the  probability  of  a  greater  effect,  from  actual  and 
repeated  experience  of  other  effects  prcteniaturally 
great.  Upon  all  principles  of  self-interest  they 
should  have  looked  upon  this  event  as  a  pledge  of 
the  same  relief  treasured  up  for  themselves,  should 
they  be  placed  in  the  same  melancholy  circum- 
stances. The  forgiveness  of  sins  was  not  surely  in 
itself  less  becoming  a  professed  teacher  of  righteous- 
ness than  the  cure  of  sickness ;  and  it  was  natural, 
I  think,  for   those  who  were   favoured  with  such 
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offers,  not  hastily  to  reject  the  assistance  of  which 
they  might  stand  in  need — not  outrageously  to  in- 
sult the  person  who  proposed  it. 

But  the  extravagances  of  self-delusion  are  bound- 
less, and  mock  description.     The  scribes  had  often 
heard  the  pious  instructions  of  Christ;    they  had 
seen  his  mighty  works ;  but  such  was  the  baneful 
influence  of  bigotry,  combined  with  selfishness,  that 
they  were  alike  unable  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of 
early  prejudice,  and  to  curb  the  sallies  of  licentious 
expectation.     Their  imaginations  teemed  with  tu- 
multuous and  romantic  notions  of  a  Saviour  who 
should  restore  their  national  gnmdeur,  and  continue 
all  the  daring  innovations  of  priestcraft  and  super- 
stition.    They  wished  for  a  king,  not  for  a  reformer. 
They  reserved  their  admiration  for  the  frantic  and 
impetuous  courage  of  a  conqueror,  not  for  the  cahu 
and  useful  and  lovely  virtues  of  one  who  went  about 
doing  good.     For  these  reasons  they  opposed  the 
authority  of  their  traditions  abnost  to  the  testimony 
of  their  senses.     They  would  listen  to  no  instruc- 
tor, but  such  an  one  as  their  own  lawless  and  sense- 
less prepossessions  had  pointed  out.     They  would 
not  accept  salvation  itself,  unless  upon  the  terms 
which  themselves  approved.     Though  sinful,  help- 
less   creatures,    they    disdained,    as    it    were,    the 
thought  of  being  treated  as  such  by  their  God ; 
and  they  presumed  to  spurn  away  his  best  gifts,  be- 
cause tendered  in  a  manner  that  neither  flattered 
their  vanity,  nor  fell  in  with  their  caprice.     Better 
it  was  that  their  sufferings  should  not  be  alleviated, 
—  their  sins  unpardoned,  than  that  they  should  stoop 
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to  accept  mercy  at  the  hand  of  a  teacher,  whose 
faint,  ignoble  cluitns  to  respect  did  not  rise  above 
this  standard — were  founded  upon  this,  that  he 
made  the  blind  to  see  and  the  lame  to  walk. 

Under  the  tyranny  of  this  infatuation  they  were 
reduced  to  a  condition  the  most  wretched,  surely, 
which  imagination  can  form  or  guilt  incur — when 
every  act  of  kindness  unavoidably  carried  with  it  a 
degree  of  indirect  severity — when  it  was  impossible 
even  for  the  Saviour  of  the  world  to  lighten  their 
sufterings  without  condeuming  their  perverseness. 
The  penetration  of  our  Lord  pierced  at  once  through 
the  veil  which  hypocrisy  had  thrown  over  stubborn- 
ness. He  therefore  determined  to  crush  every  sus- 
picion, cither  that  he  was  unable  to  cure  the  sick 
man,  or  that,  in  order  to  colour  over  his  real  de- 
signs, and  to  support  his  groundless  claims,  he  had 
arrogantly  assumed  that  privilege  which  belongs  to 
the  Sovereign  of  the  whole  earth. 

In  the  judicious  execution  of  this  design — in  the 
gradual  evolution  of  his  right  to  forgive  sins,  there  are 
some  circmnstanccs  that  well  deserve  our  notice.  By 
an  instantaneous  and  direct  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  sick  man  he  might  have  obtained  a  con- 
quest over  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  without  a 
struggle  against  their  obstinacy  ;  but  perceiving  that 
the  perverseness  of  the  scribes  was  happily  contrasted 
by  the  zeal  of  the  paralytic  and  bis  friends,  he  judged 
it  expedient  to  expose  the  one,  and  to  gratify  the 
other  in  the  eompletest  manner.  He  therefore  de- 
layed the  cure  of  the  paralytic  till  the  stores  of 
opposition  were  quite  exhausted  ;  and  thus,  by  per- 
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Slitting  his  claims  to  be  disputed,  he  opened  a  wider 
range  for  their  array,  and  made  the  display  of  them 
more  decisive  and  more  illustrious. 

We  have  already  heard  the  gracious  and  encou- 
raging language  by  which  he  cheered  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  paralytic,  and  we  have  seen  the  Scribes 
{Keparing  to  insult  him  with  the  grossest  and  most 
\4ralcnt  reproach.  While  they  were  harbouring 
every  unworthy  jealousy — while  they  were  cherish- 
ing every  unkind  construction,  and  exulting  in  their 
supposed  victory,  Christ  interrupts  them  in  the  ca- 
reer of  their  malignant  triumph  by  this  spirited 
appeal  to  their  reason  —  this  pertinent  answer  to 
their  evil  thoughts — "  for  whether  is  easier  to  say. 
Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  ?  or,  arise,  and  walk  ? " 
la  this  manner  might  a  Christian  teacher  be  per- 
mitted, with  humility  indeed,  but  I  hope  without 
impropriety,  to  unfold  the  argument  implied  in  my 
text.  You  will  easily  perceive  that  I  mean  to  spread 
that  argument  through  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
story  here  recorded,  and  to  support  it  by  such  consi- 
derations ;is  were  more  immediately  applicable  to 
the  simier  whom  our  Lord  now  addressed. 

When  the  character  of  Christ  is  marked  by  the 
strongest  and  most  amiable  features  of  compassion 
to  the  distressed,  and  of  candour  to  the  misguided, 
why  do  you  enviously  under\'aluc  his  kindness,  or 
perversely  misrepresent  his  intentions  ?  If  you  insist 
that  it  is  far  easier  for  Christ  to  say.  Thy  sins  arc  for- 
given thee,  than.  Arise  and  walk — to  promise  a  thing 
invisible  than  to  pledge  himself  for  the  performance 
of  an  action  that  falls  within  your  senses, — you 
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mistake  the  question,  and  you  are  in  reality  com- 
paring, not  the  power  of  Christ  to  do  either,  but 
your  own  capacity  to  know  when  they  are  not  done. 
As  to  the  works  themselves,  it  rests  with  you  to 
shew  that  a  much  greater  authority  is  requisite  to 
forgive  the  sins  that  were  the  cause  of  the  palsy, 
than  to  remove  the  palsy  that  was  the  effect  of  the 
sins ;  or  rather,  that  the  same  authority  which  ac- 
complishes the  one  does  not  virtually  and  implicitly 
give  evidence  to  the  other.  To  alleviate  distress  is 
the  property  of  God's  mercy  and  omnipotence  ;  and 
to  remit  punishment  that  of  his  mercy  and  justice. 
In  each  case,  then,  Christ  exercises  a  privilege  with 
which  God  only  could  invest  him  ;  in  each  he  is 
strictly  and  solely  the  instrument  of  God's  dispensa- 
tion ;  and  in  each  he  has  a  title  to  your  dispassion- 
ate and  serious  attention.  Had  he  immediately 
cured  the  sick  man  by  God's  authority,  you  would 
perhaps  in  this  instance,  as  in  parallel  instances 
some  of  you  certainly  have  treated  him  with  a  kind 
of  occasional  extorted  respect.  When  he  absolves 
the  man  by  the  same  authority,  then,  as  you  ex- 
claim, this  man  blasphemes,  as  if  either  act  were  al- 
together his  own  ;  or  rather  as  if  it  were  less  prac- 
ticable for  God  to  grant  him  one  privilege  than  the 
other,  or  less  expedient  for  him  to  do  so,  when  the 
ends  of  his  government  and  the  interests  of  his 
creatures  required  it.  But  you  still  insist  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  do  what  it  was  easier  to  say,  that 
it  implies  a  more  honourable  commission,  a  more 
extensive  power  to  forgive  sins,  than  to  enable  a 
paralj'tic  to  rise  and  walk.     Be  it  so ;  but  by  this 
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very  concession  you  allow  it  physically  possible  for 
God  to  confer  such  a  power,  and  you  pave  the  way 
for  a  clear  and  a  complete  solution  of  the  case  in 
dispute. 

WTien  Nathan  informed  David  that  he  was  for- 
given, and  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  reversed, 
do  you  charge  the  prophet  with  impiety,  and  do 
jiDa  not  suppose  him  to  have  acted  not  only  con- 
flistently  with  his  prophetic  ofHce,  but  in  conse- 
qwcc  of  it  ?  The  faith  of  the  paralytic  corre- 
sponds to  the  repentance  of  David ;  and  in  virtue  of 
their  respective  merits  both  are  fit  objects  of  the 
Divine  mercy.  Why  then  do  you  honour  Nathan 
and  dishonour  Christ  ?  But  in  the  case  of  David, 
the  event,  it  seems,  confirmed  the  declaration.  You 
allow  then,  not  only  that  God  may  bestow  the 
power  of  foi^ving  sins,  but  evince  the  existence  of 
that  power  by  adequate  and  imcquivocal  proofs. 
Let  U8  apply  this  acknowledgment : — You  suppose 
aiX)onection  between  the  offences  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  paralytic,  and  of  course  you  ought  to  admit 
a  connection  between  his  recovery  and  his  pardon. 
But  whether  that  opinion  be  well-grounded  or  no, — 
from  whatever  cause  the  palsy  may  have  originated, 
you  cannot  have  a  more  apposite  or  convincing 
proof  that  he  is  forgiven  than  when  he  is  instanta- 
neously cured  by  the  very  person  who  announces 
that  forgiveness.  By  this  test,  therefore,  we  will 
try  your  favourite  position  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  right  asserted  by  Christ.  If  the  cure  be  here- 
after performed, — if  it  be  ascertained  by  the  most 
direct  and  unambiguous  proofs,  then  the  charge  of 
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blasphemy  recoils  with  redoubled  weight  on  yOtt 
who  have  levelled  it  against  Christ ;  but  the  conse- 
quence strikes  at  the  credit  of  yoiu-  understanding 
as  well  as  your  hearts ;  and  then  to  persevere  in 
your  unbelief  will  be  to  deny  the  very  conclusion 
when  established  by  an  evidence  confessed  stronger, 
and  which  you  would  have  been  induced  to  admit 
in  favour  of  Christ's  pretensions  to  the  title  of  Mes- 
siah, when  they  stood  upon  weaker  ground. 

The  force  of  this  reasoning  is,  I  think,  obvious  to 
the  most  uncultivated  understanding,  and  by  the 
most  vigorous  it  cannot  be  shaken.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  it  we  are  warranted  by  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  our  Lord  himself,  for  he  gave  the  fullest 
confirmation  to  his  words  by  a  fart  similar  to  that 
from  which  we  have  supposed  their  credibility  to  be 
derived.  He  explicitly  and  peremptorily  insisted 
upon  his  right  to  forgive  sins;  and  instantly  turning 
aside  to  the  paralytic,  he  said,  Arise,  take  up  thy 
bed,  and  go  to  thine  own  house.  What  transports, 
think  you,  must  this  additional  instimee  of  goodness 
have  excited  witliin  the  bosom  of  the  palsied  man. 
It  must  have  roused  within  him  every  sentiment  of 
affection  and  reverence  towards  such  a  deliverer, 
and  must  have  firmly  established  that  faith  which 
gave  rise  to  his  pious,  his  humble  and  successful 
request.  On  the  other  hand,  among  those  who  had 
insolently  called  in  question  the  ability  of  Christ  to 
work  this  miracle,  and  who  in  the  l)]indness  of  their 
rage  had  aimed  against  him  tlie  shocking  charges 
of  imposture  and  impiety,  every  cavil  must  have 
been  repressed,  and  every  prepossession  suspended 
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is  silence  and  in  shame.  The  scribes,  if  they  would 
not  acknowledge  Christ,  were  at  least  not  hardy 
enough  to  repeat  their  insult — to  avow  their  illibe- 
ral suspicions ;  and  as  to  the  common  people,  they 
beheld  this  act  of  mercy  in  its  brightest  splendour, 
and  its  fullest  magnitude. 

In  respect  to  the  friends  of  the  paralytic,  whose 
well-meant  and  well-worded  confidence  our  blessed 
Lord  had  so  condescendingly  encouraged  and  so 
amply  rewarded,  they  doubtless  felt  their  faith  ripen 
into  conviction.  Upon  their  friend  they  could  not 
reflect  without  exchanging  congratulation  for  con- 
dolence, and  to  his  deliverer  they  looked  up  at  once 
animated  with  gratitude  and  impressed  with  vene- 
ration. Even  the  multitude,  unable  to  contradict 
the  miracles  of  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses, 
and  unwilling  to  stifle  the  honest  emotions  of  their 
heart,  expressed  their  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  who 
bad  given  such  power  unto  men. 


SERMON   IV. 


Matthew  ix.  5. 

For  lokether  is  easier  to  tay.  Thy  sins  bejbrgiren  thee; 
or  Arise,  and  xvalkf 
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You  may  recollect  that,  upon  a  former  occasion, 
I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you  the  principles  of 
our  Lord's  reasoning  in  the  words  of  my  text,  and 
that  I  insisted  much  upon  the  adviintagea  which 
the  miraculous  recovery  of  the  paralytic  seemed  to 
derive  from  the  opposition  and  the  scruples  of  the 
Jewish  scribes — an  opposition  permitted  only  to  be 
defeated — scruples  not  crushed  by  the  sternness  of 
reproof,  but  removed  by  the  most  obvious  and  the 
most  decisive  confutation. 

Admirable  indeed  was  the  propriety  with  which 
our  Lord  conducted  himself  upon  this  occasion; 
and  at  the  same  time,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that 
the  very  different  methods  he  pursued  upon  almost 
all  other  occasions  was  equally  proper.  I  mean, 
that  the  evidences  by  which  he  established  the 
divinity  of  his  mission  were  simply  exhibited,  not 
elaborately  enforced — that  the  connection  between 
his  miracles  and  his  doctrine  was  illustrated  by  facts 
rather  than  deduced  from  argumentations  —  that 
the  proofs  he  employed  were  not  only  apposite  in 
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themselves,  but  were  produced  in  the  most  judicious 
manner,  and  were  left  to  work,  by  their  own  intrin- 
sic, luaidcd  force,  on  those  principles  of  belief 
which  are  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  and  which, 
even  when  they  have  been  little  cultivated  by  study, 
act  with  a  kind  of  iustinc-tive  quickness  and  regu- 
larity, unless  warped  by  prepossession  or  obstructed 
by  indolence. 

The  simplicity  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  was 
diffused  through  every  part  of  our  Lord's  behaviour. 
It  distinguished  his  words  as  well  as  his  actions, 
and  it  forms  a  most  striking  presumption  in  favour 
of  his  religion.  Thus,  when  he  delivers  a  precept, 
no  subtlety  is  used  to  captivate  the  judgment,  no 
oratory  is  displayed  to  rouse  the  passions.  When 
he  refers  to  a  prophecy,  the  correspondent  deeds 
of  his  life  are  seldom  crowded  together  into  one 
shining  group,  or  arranged  with  all  the  curious  ex- 
actness of  method,  or  poized,  as  it  were,  in  a  ba^ 
lance  with  the  language  of  the  prophet;  we  are 
neither  bewildered  by  that  aftccted  secrecy  in  which 
the  magicians  of  Egypt  muiHed  up  their  arts,  nor 
dazzled  by  the  glare  that  other  impostors  ha  'e  in- 
dustriously thrown  aromid  their  delusive  exhibitions 
of  effects  in  appearimce  preternatural.  When  he 
performs  a  miracle,  no  intricate  thread  of  connec- 
tion is  interwoven  between  the  teacher  and  his  pre- 
cepts. We  are  amused  with  no  ostentatious  pane- 
gyric on  his  wisdom  or  his  power.  For  the  reality 
of  the  fact  Christ  appealed  to  the  senses  of  the 
spectators ;  and,  as  to  the  application  of  it  to  the 
credibiUty  of  his  pretensions,  he  trusted  to  those 
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artless  operations  of  the  human  mind  by  which  we 
are  usually  led  through  the  shortest  and  the  safest 
path  to  truth.  If,  indeed,  the  miracle  were  in  itself 
obscure,  all  intricacy  of  argument,  and  all  pomp  of 
diction,  would  have  been  useless,  and  might  have 
engendered  suspicion.  If  the  miracle  were  real 
and  clear,  they  would  have  been  superfluous,  as 
they  could  not,  in  general,  confirm  conviction. 

In  the  words  of  my  text,  our  blessed  Lord  cer- 
tainly deviates  from  the  method  he  generally  ob- 
serves ;  and  he  has  recourse  to  such  reasonings  as 
were  called  out  by  the  obstinate  resistance,  or  the 
illiberal  jealousies,  of  those  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself.  Not  to  have  reasoned  in  these  circum- 
stances would,  therefore,  have  been  as  unworthy  of 
his  discretion,  and  of  his  dignity,  as  in  other  case» 
it  was  worthy  of  both  to  perform  miracles  in  an  open 
and  undisguised  manner,  and  then  leave  their  effect 
to  the  feelings  and  good  sense  of  those  who  beheld 
them.  Here  then  arises  a  double  proof  for  the  au- 
thority of  Christ's  religion ;  for,  surely,  if  it  sup- 
ports itself  sometimes  without  any  argument,  and 
sometimes  by  employing  only  the  most  pertinent 
and  the  most  inartificial,  it  deserves  to  be  sheltered 
from  contemptuous  cavil,  and  may  justly  avail  itself 
of  every  advantage  which  serious  and  dispassionate 
inquiry  cim  afford  to  any  cause.  Might  I  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  from  my  OM'n  sensibilities,  I  should 
say,  that  the  peculiarity  of  o»ir  Lord's  manner  ex- 
tends even  to  this  seeming  deviation  from  it;  for" 
the  argument  used  against  the  scribes  is  concise,  is 
pointed,  is  proposed  without  any  vehemence  of  af- 
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fimiation,  any  involution  of  reasoning,  any  splen- 
dour of  expression.  Why  think  you  evil  in  your 
hearts,  for  whether,  &c. 

If  this  be  the  case,  what  plea  can  be  urged  for 
that  very  extensive  amplification,  or  that  very  arti- 
ficial defence  of  our  Lord's,  which  I  lately  set  before 
you  ?  The  propriety  of  that  copious  explanation  is 
apparently  grounded  on  the  dift'erencc  between  your 
situation  and  that  of  the  Jews.  Their  impressions 
were  more  sudden  than  yours  can  be,  as  they  saw 
and  heard  that  of  which  you  only  can  read,  and 
read,  too,  under  the  want  of  that  luminousness  and 
energy  which  the  associations  of  our  ideas  acquire 
by  contiguity  of  time  or  place.  Those  impressions 
must  have  been  more  vivid  than  yours,  as  the  facts, 
which  are  laid  before  you  with  all  the  tedious  nii- 
nateness  of  detail,  presented  themselves  together  in 
one  strong  point  of  view  to  the  Jews.  Hence  the 
evidence,  which,  proposed  to  them,  did  not  require 
the  aid  of  argumentation,  when  proposed  to  you, 
admits  and  even  demands  it — admits  it,  if  you 
bring  with  you  the  honest  disposition  of  the  para- 
lytic, and  are  prepared  to  believe  in  proportion  as 
you  understand — demands  it,  if  you  labour  under 
the  prejudices  of  the  Scribes,  and  will  not  yield 
your  assent,  till  every  proof,  whether  fundamental 
or  subordinate,  be  adduced,  and  every  objection, 
whether  strong  or  feeble,  be  confuted. 

Tliere  is,  indeed,  so  great  a  dissimilarity  between 
your  circmnstanccs  and  those  of  the  Jews,  that,  in 
applying  the  same  terms  indiscriminately  to  your 
faith  and  to  theirs,  some  obscurity  or  incorrectness 
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wowld  probably  arise.  The  propositions  on  which 
tliey  decided  were  not  drawn  up  with  art,  but  pro- 
posed without  ornament  or  parade — not  explained 
by  a  gradual  succession  of  evidences  addressed  to 
the  understanding  solely,  but  proved  clearly  and  in- 
stantaneously by  an  appeal  to  their  senses.  Tlieir 
faith  was  therefore  founded  upon  certaint)'.  They 
believed  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  because  they 
knew  that  he  had  cured  the  paralytic.  But  you  are 
imder  the  necessity  of  inverting  the  order  in  which 
their  conviction  was  produced.  You  are  obliged 
to  collect  proofs  of  various  kinds  from  various 
quarters,  and  to  infer  from  their  united  force  the 
probability  that  Christ  worked  the  miracle  before 
you  can  infer  from  the  miracle  the  justness  of  his 
daims  to  the  title  of  Messiah. 

Hence  I  expatiated  upon  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  fact  recorded  in  the  chapter  of  niy  text, 
and  the  character  of  Christ,  to  whom  the  cure  of 
the  paralytic  is  ascribed,  because  that  correspond- 
ence affords  no  inconsiderable  proof  in  the  question 
before  us.  But  let  it  not  be  repeated,  though  it 
has  been  petulantly  said  that  our  holy  religion  is 
not  founded  upon  arguments — that  it  is  built  upon 
faith,  and  not  upon  reason.  The  assertion  is  ground- 
less, whether  your  case  or  that  of  the  Jews  be  con- 
sidered ;  for  reason,  if  by  that  word  is  meant  the 
faculty  of  judging,  was  certainly  exercised  by  both; 
and  arguments,  if  the  expression  implies  proposi- 
tions where  premises  are  necessarily  connected  with 
their  consequences,  have  been  as  certainly  employed 
by  both.     The  Jew  says,  if  Messiah  come,  could 
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le  do  greater  things  than  this  man  doth?  The 
Christian  says,  no  man  can  do  these  things  which 
he  doth  unless  God  be  with  him.  Both  the  Jew 
and  the  Christian,  therefore,  conclude  that  he  is  of 
a  truth  the  prophet  who  sliould  come  into  the 
world.  In  each  process,  I  will  grant,  for  tlie  sake 
of  hypothesis,  that  you  may  have  reasoned  errone^ 
ously  from  false  premises;  you  may  have  argued 
weakly  from  partial  information ;  but  the  chasm  is 
immense  between  the  unsuccessful  voluntary  exer- 
cise of  our  faculties,  and  a  tame  and  vohmtary  resig- 
nation of  them — between  mistake,  which  may  be- 
fall the  wisest  of  men,  and  lazy,  blind  submission, 
-which  belongs  only  to  the  meanest  and  the  most 
despicable. 

You  now  see  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
draw  forth  the  whole  force  of  our  Lord's  meaning, 
to  point  out  the  relation  that  subsisted  between  his 
doctrines  and  his  miracles,  and  thus  to  shew  you  the 
direct  tendency,  which  his  words  had  in  this  state  of 
collected  strength,  to  overcome  the  doubts  and  to  re- 
fute the  cavils  of  the  contentious  Scribes.  To  the 
conviction  then  wrought  in  you,  I  hope  to  give  new 
stabiUty  by  the  farther  prosecution  of  my  subject. 
For  you  may  remember  that  I  promised  to  consider 
those  useful  directions,  which  the  history,  as  for- 
merly explained  to  you,  seems  to  suggest,  for  the 
general  management  of  our  speculations. 

The  stubbornness  of  the  Jews  in  disputing  the 
right  of  Jesus  to  forgive  sins  should  preserve  us 
from  rashly  deciding  on  the  propriety,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  such  measures  as  are  positively  ascribed  to 
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the  Deity.  His  essential  attributes  are  doubtless  a 
security  to  us  for  the  fitness  of  every  appointment, 
of  whieh  he  is  really  the  author  ;  but  that  any  con- 
troverted dispensation  actually  could  not  proceed 
from  him,  is  a  conclusion  which  wc  have  no  war- 
rant to  draw  till  the  stupendous  frame  of  the  uni- 
verse in  its  full  cxtent^till  the  inherent  properties 
and  umtual  relations  of  its  various  parts — till  the  na- 
tural, the  moral,  and  the  religious  schemes  of  things, 
as  they  exist  separately,  or  act  conjointly,  are  com- 
pletely and  distinctly  known.  Were  that  know- 
ledge indeed  conferred  upon  us,  our  conceptions 
would  in  all  cases  be  direct  and  adequate,  appear- 
ances would  coincide  with  realities,  and  consummate 
fitness  would  seem  to  prevail,  as  it  does  prevail  in 
every  measure  of  the  Almighty ;  but  he  who  be- 
stowed upon  us  our  understandings  has  likewise  as- 
signed to  them  their  boundaries,  which  cannot  be 
passed ;  and  therefore,  in  our  present  state  of  con- 
scious imperfection,  wc  shoidd  adopt  different 
modes  of  judging,  and  expect  different  kinds  of  evi- 
dence, according  to  the  difference  of  the  topics  on 
which  our  thoughts  are  exercised — to  their  absolute 
difference,  as  whether  they  be  works  of  God  or 
man — to  their  relative  difference,  as  whether  they 
be  contemplated  by  beings  whose  capacities  are 
more  or  less  enlarged. 

Am  I,  then,  degrading  human  reason  to  the 
lowest  standard ;  and,  while  I  insist  upon  the  ex- 
treme ignorance  of  men,  am  I  inadvertently  throw- 
ing open  the  door  to  scepticism,  instead  of  justify- 
ing faith  ?     Far  from  it.     In  cases  which  admit  of 
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rertainty,  we  may  advance  securely  to  the  point  of 
demonstration ;  and  conviction,  fixed  here,  is  not 
liable  to  be  shaken  by  the  most  stiibbom  difficulties 
hitherto  perceived,  or  by  the  possibility  of  diffi- 
culties yet  more  formidable  that  may  hereafter  oc- 
cur.  Increasing  knowledge  may  remove  the  former, 
[solutions  not   yet   provided   may  guide   future  in- 
quirers through  the  latter ;  and  though  neither  of 
these  suppositions  should  be  realized,  opposite  de- 
monstrations cannot  co-exist;   and   therefore   one 
genuine  demonstration  must  triumph  over  probable 
arguments,   though   plausibly  urged  and   infinitely 
uiiiltiplied.  But,  in  questions  limited  liy  probability, 
n'C  proceed  by  other  rules,  and  evidence  on  each 
side  will  force  some  degree  of  assent ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  comparative  strength,  may  be  said  to 
weaken  the   opposite  evidence.     All   assumptions, 
therefore,  founded  upon  our  ignorance,  that  is,  all 
positive    deductions,   supported    only   by   negative 
proofs,  arc  on  every  subject  precarious ;  and  upon 
religious  suljjects,  where  the  human  fatuities  are  so 
disproportionate,  or  rather  incommensurate,  to  the 
Divine,  the  utmost  caution  is  not  only  expedient 
but  indispensible.     Yet  on  these  subjects  every  im- 
partial man  must  acknowledge,  as  every  good  man 
luujents,  the  frowardness  and  presumption   of  his 
fellow-creatures.   When  we  are  de]>rfsscd  by  melan- 
choly, when  we  are  irritated  by  fretfiilness,  or  elated 
^Br  by  mere  vanity,  the  uncertainty  of  seasons,  the  de- 
^^  vastations  of  tempests,  the  transitoriness  of  criminal 
pleasure,  and  the  intenscness  of  corporeal  pain,  im- 
pel us  to. charge  imperfection  on  the  works  of  God. 
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Nor  do  we  suffer  the  petulance  of  objection  to  stop 
here.  For  with  the  same  folly,  terminating  in  the 
same  guilt,  we  complain  of  our  limited  faculties  at 
the  very  instant  in  which  we  are  deciding  on  ques- 
tions to  which  the  most  comprehensive  are  barely 
competent ;  we  censure  the  permission  of  evil  while 
we  arrogate  those  distinctions  to  which  an  eminent 
degree  of  moral  excellence  can  alone  entitle  us; 
and  we  are  sometimes  frantic  enough  to  arraign  the 
wisdom  of  that  agency  from  which  proceeds  all  the 
good  we  ourselves  really  practise,  and  all  that  we 
can  conceive  practicable  by  any  being  who  is  less 
than  infinite. 

As  these  objections  more  immediately  relate  to 
the  truths  of  natural  than  of  revealed  rehgion,  it 
does  not  come  within  the  limits  of  the  present  dis- 
course to  confront  them  with  distinct  replies ;  but 
it  is  not  beside  ray  purpose  to  say  that  they  arise 
from  the  same  narrow  and  erroneous  notions  of  fit- 
ness which  induced  the  Jews  to  deny  the  authority 
of  Christ  to  forgive  sins.  It  is  not  beside  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  add,  that  the  shortness  of  our  views 
from  human  infirmity,  their  obliquity  from  preju- 
dice, their  obscurity  from  passion,  supply  a  very 
proper  answer  to  such  complaints  as  are  aimed 
against  the  physical  and  moral,  as  well  as  the  reli- 
gious appointments  of  tlie  Deity.  It  faUs  immedi- 
ately within  my  purpose,  and  is  in  itself  most  wor- 
thy of  observation,  that  the  men  who  have  levelled 
their  attacks  against  the  one,  are  equally  distin- 
guished by  the  severity  and  the  insidiousness  of 
their  efforts  to  discredit  the  other.    Mark,  however 
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their  inconsistency — I  was  on  the  point  of  saying 
their  infatuation — I  will  say  their  unfairness  :  when 
natural  relij^ion  is  to  be  depreciated,  the  designs  of 
Grod  are  so  dark  that  they  do  not  admit  rational  as- 
sent, or  so  inconsistent  that  they  rejjel  it — when 
Christianity  is  to  be  subverted,  then  the  purposes 
of  Heaven,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  is  so 
clear  as  to  furnish  the  most  copious  and  satisfac- 
tory presumptions  against  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
traordinary dispensation — then  the  principles  of 
virtue  are  obvious,  and  a  revelation  to  enforce  them 
is  superfluous — then  he  has  fixed  the  operations  of 
nature  by  laws,  the  excellence  of  which  depends 
upon  their  stability,  and  miracles  are  impossible. 
But  what  contempt  would  these  very  men  have  ex- 
pressed to  a  Jew,  had  he  disputed  after  their  man- 
ner— if  Christ  does  not  bring  with  him  a  commis- 
mission  to  forgive  sins  he  is  not  the  Messiah ;  if 
he  professes  to  bring  such  a  commission  he  is  an 
impostor.  To  state  such  futile,  incoherent  sophis- 
try, is  to  confute  it  most  effectually. 

As  philosophers  we  admit  the  justice  of  the  ac- 
coMtion,  and  as  Christians  we  may  retort  it  with 
etjoal  severity  on  those  by  whom  it  is  employed. 
If  the  physic-al  dispensations  are  not  clear,  the  re- 
ality of  miracles  may  be  proved  by  external  testi- 
mony, to  which  obscurity  in  the  things  testified  is, 
upon  the  principles  of  our  antagonists,  no  reasonable 
objection,  as  they  share  it  in  common  with  other 
work«  of  the  Deity,  the  existence  of  which  is  ac- 
knowledged. If  those  dispensations  are  clear,  we 
yet  contend  that  the  possibility  of  miracles  is  not 
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absolutely  disproved,  as  it  implies  no  contradiction 
for  God  to  suspend  general  laws,  or  to  act  by  parti- 
cular laws.  The  nature  and  evidence  of  miracles 
has  been  involved  in  much  perplexity  by  the  efforts 
of  men  whose  abilities  are  equally  remarkable  for 
their  magnitude  and  their  misapplication.  Now,  if 
their  positions  be  as  just  as  they  are  specious,  all  the 
speculative  arguments  I  have  deduced  from  the  re- 
covery of  the  paralytic,  and  all  the  practical  admo- 
nitions I  may  hereafter  fomid  upon  it,  will  be  with- 
out authority  and  without  use.  Pursuing,  therefore, 
the  reflections  suggested  by  the  text,  I  mean  to  ex- 
plain the  real  import  of  the  objection,  which  has 
been  much  confounded,  and  to  ascertain  its  real 
force,  which  has  been  much  exaggerated  ;  but,  as  a 
wide  field  of  inquiry  here  opens  itself,  I  must  defer 
the  execution  of  this  design  to  a  future  opportunity. 
To  conclude — The  general  observations  now  laid 
before  you  must  be  considered  as  preparatory  to  the 
particular  inquiry  which  I  intend  to  make  into  the 
miraculous  powers  of  our  blessed  Lord  ;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  such  application,  they  may  be  of  ge- 
neral utility,  as  they  strike  at  the  root  of  those 
vices  which  mark  the  character  of  the  scribes,  and 
which  are  too  predominant  among  those  who  chal- 
lenge to  themselves  the  sacred  name  of  Christisms. 
They  may  check  that  presumption  with  which  we 
are  too  apt  to  dogmatize  on  what  God  has  done, 
and  to  presume  concerning  what  he  cannot  do  — 
where  our  opportunities  of  judging  are  scarce,  our 
materials  to  judge  scanty,  our  rules  of  judging  at 
once  imperfect  and  fallacious.     They  may  soften 
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that  nncharitableness  with  which  we  hurl  down  the 
reputation  of  other  men,  who  with  talents  as  im- 
proved, and  with  intentions  as  upright  as  our  own, 
have  fallen  into  mistakes  without  the  guilt  of  rash- 
ness. What  the  Deity  has  kept  back  from  our 
view  is  sufficient  to  make  us  humble  ;  what  he  has 
shewn  to  us  is  equally  sufficient  to  make  us  pious, 
if  our  hearts  be  rightly  disposed ;  and  alas!  if  this 
best  source  of  virtue  be  once  contaminated,  it  is  not 
only  difficult  but  useless  to  refine  our  opinions  from 
the  grossest  adhesions  of  error.  The  understand- 
ings of  the  Scribes  were  doubtless  convinced  at  the 
moment  by  the  stupendous  exertion  of  Christ's 
mercy  in  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  but  their  moral 
habits,  I  fear,  were  not  corrected.  Though  the 
clearest  light  had  shone  upon  them,  they  soon  re- 
lapsed into  the  dominion  of  their  inveterate  preju- 
dices. We  have  at  least  every  reason  to  imagine 
that  they  did  not  embrace  Christianity  cordially, 
sincerely,  and,  though  a  miracle  had  been  worked 
in  its  support,  they  were  not  persuaded  to  adopt  it 
as  the  rule  of  their  actions  and  the  foundation  of 
their  hopes. 
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Matthew  ix.  5. 

"  For  mhether  is  easier  to  say,   thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  ; 
or.  Arise  and  xualk." 

When  I  first  addressed  you  on  these  words,  I 
explained  to  you  the  circumstances  of  the  story  re- 
corded by  tlie  Evangelist,  and  examined  the  princi- 
ples of  the  reasoning  which  our  Lord  employed 
against  the  scribes.  I  afterwards  applied  those  rea- 
sonings to  the  management  of  every  abstruse  spe- 
culation, in  which  religion  is  concerned,  and  among 
other  uses  to  which  they  arc  subservient  I  had  oc- 
casion to  throw  out  some  introductory  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  miracles. 

The  intention  of  this  discourse  is  to  shew,  that 
miracles,  considered  as  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  arc  not  impossible,  and  therefore 
as  attestations  to  the  truth  of  any  religion  are  not 
useless,  and  conscrjuently  not  incredible.  When 
these  general  positions  are  established,  the  peculiar 
evidences  of  Christianity  may  be  investigated  with 
more  exactness.  For  what  God  can  perform  by  his 
own  immediate  agency,  it  involves  no  contradiction 
to  say  that  he  may  enable  a  created  being  to  per- 
form ;  and  it  implies  no  absurdity  to  Imagine  that 
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either  interposition  may  be  distinguished  by  proofs 
equally  convincing,  and  he  intended  for  puq)Oses 
equally  beneficial.  At  present  I  mean  only  to  lay 
hcforc  you  a  regular  series  of  my  own  observations 
on  this  interesting  question,  and  to  fix  the  foimda- 
tion  of  those  answers  which  I  may  hereafter  give  to 
8uch  objections  as  arc  most  eminent  for  their  po- 
pularity, or  most  formidable  for  their  strength. 

There  once  flourished  a  sect  of  philosophers,  who 
professedly  excluded  the  Deitv  from  all  concerns  in 
the  aflfkirs  of  this  lower  world.  The  plea  which 
they  urged  in  defence  of  this  daring  but  comfort- 
less tenet  was,  that  exertion  in  the  human  soul 
always  implied  want — always  produced  pain,  and 
most  therefore  he  derogatory  to  the  dignity,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  happiness,  of  the  Divine  nature. 
Upon  a  similar  principle,  though  perhaps  it  be 
scarce  suspected  by  those  whom  it  influences,  there 
are  many  persons  who,  while  they  admit,  and  even 
because  they  admit,  the  doctrine  of  a  general  provi- 
dence, most  pertinaciously  resist  every  attempt  that 
is  made  to  convince  them  of  miraculous  interposi- 
tions. Such  interposition  carries  with  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  some  imperfection  in  the  w^orks  of 
Giod.  It  betrays,  say  they,  an  original  weakness, 
or  a  subsequent  variableness  in  the  workman  him- 
self. 

For  the  errors  of  the  Epicurean,  it  may  be  pleaded 
that  metaphysics  were  in  those  ages  a  train  of 
subtle  deductions  from  imauthorized,  obscure  as- 
sumptions, and  that  physics  were  but  a  mass  of 
conjectures  without  reasoning,  and  reasonings  with- 
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out  ftict8.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  excuse  the  mis- 
takes  of  those  who  have  Hved  in  later  and  in  better 
times,  when  revealed  religion  has  gradually  led  men 
into  clearer  notions  of  the  doctrines  that  relate  to 
natural,  and  when  philosophy,  founding  system  upon 
experiment,  has  conducted  them  into  a  more  en- 
larged and  correct  view  of  the  rules  by  which  the 
world  in  which  we  are  to  act  is  regulated.  The 
Epicurean  consistently  shut  out  that  divine  energy 
from  the  government  of  the  universe,  which  he  did 
not  think  essential  to  the  creation  of  it.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  admit  that  energy  in  the  creation, 
though  we  have  no  distinct  conception  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  operated,  and  then  hmit  the  uses  of 
it  in  the  government  of  the  world,  by  our  own  shaL? 
low  and  precarious  notions  of  fitness.  >  iti> 

Much  of  the  perplexity  that  entangles  our 
thonghts  on  this  topic,  has  arisen  from  the  una^ 
voidable  deficiency  of  human  language,  where  the 
divine  operations  are  concerned — from  the  applica- 
tion of  familiar  terms  to  ideas  not  yet  familiar — from 
the  negligence  of  disputants  in  adopting  ambiguous 
words,  or  their  obstinacy  in  not  receding  from  those 
which  have  been  already  misapplied.  Thus  miracles 
have  been  called  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature — 
where  violation  is  confounded  with  suspension ; 
and,  in  a  case  where  the  cause  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked, the  laws  of  nature  are  considered  as  effects 
with  a  careless  or  a  studied  inattention  to  the  cause. 

Again,  the  course  of  natiu-e  has  been  first  ap- 
plied to  the  general  order  of  events,  and  then  fol- 
lowed up  by  consequences,  which  belong  only  to 
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its  most  extended  signification,  as  including  the  ag- 
gregate of  God's  appointments ;  and  sometimes  the 
question  has  been  petulantly  begged,  and  such  a  mean- 
ing industriously  affixed  to  the  term,  as  excluded  all 
interposition  whatsoever.  For  my  part  I  do  not  wish 
to  cavil  at  an  expression  so  familiarized  by  custom, 
and  so  dignified  by  the  authority  of  those  who  use  it, 
if  it  always  has  a  reference  and  a  proportionate  one 
to  its  objective  realities  in  the  works  of  God.  But 
those  works  themselves  are  differently  conceived  by 
different  men ;  where  they  are  with  some  exact- 
ness understood,  they  are  imderstood  in  different 
degrees  of  extent ;  and  in  the  most  extensive  are 
partially  known — known  so  partially  as  to  supply 
no  positive  proof  against  the  existence  of  niLracIes, 
either  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  or  as 
they  are  explained  by  those  persons,  who,  in  the 
ablest  and  most  impartial  manner  have  vindicated 
the  credibility,  and  illustrated  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation. The  laws  of  the  material  world,  which 
operate  without  the  concurrence  of  magnetism  and 
electricity,  do  not  disprove  the  use  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  other  laws,  in  which  their  concurrence  is 
necessary.  In  the  same  manner  the  moral  dispeur. 
sations  of  God,  as  they  are  carried  on  by  natural  re- 
ligion, may  yet  leave  room  for  other  ends,  which 
revealed  only  can  answer.  Though  it  be  true  that 
human  agency  is  often  successful  in  the  gradual  re- 
moval of  inveterate  and  acute  disorders,  it  is  not 
therefore  false,  that  the  divine  agency  has  in  some 
cases  been  visibly  employed  to  remove  them  in- 
atantaneoufily. 
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It  has  been  said  with  more  subtlety  I  think  than 
solidity,  that  creation  is  a  miracle.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  some  among  our  adversaries,  who  are 
equally  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  their  po- 
sitions and  the  intricacy  of  their  sophisms,  it  may 
indeed  be  said  justly;  for,  as  every  thing  unprece- 
dented is  in  their  opinion  miraculous,  they  must 
either  admit  the  eternity  of  the  world,  or  fix  upon 
some  other  criterion  for  proving  the  impossibility  of 
miracles.  But  it  were  superfluous  and  even  dis- 
ingenuous to  have  recourse  to  refinements  of  this 
kind,  fcM"  the  sake  either  of  elucidating  what  is  true, 
or  refuting  what  is  false  upon  the  present  topic. 
We  may  say  intelligibly  and  honestly  that  a  crea- 
tion as  well  as  a  miracle  is  an  extraordinary  event — 
that  reason  tells  us  of  the  one,  it  must  be ;  and  of 
the  other  it  does  not  inform  us,  that  it  cannot  be. 
Miracles  however,  it  is  certain,  have  a  reference  to 
a  course  of  events  generally  preserved  and  geuerally 
known ;  and  in  their  dissimilitude  to  that  course 
consist  both  their  specific  nature,  and  their  final  use. 
But  however  distinguished  from  those  events,  they 
may  not  be  incompatible  with  them ;  they  may 
have  been  included  with  them  in  the  original  plan 
that  comprehended  the  whole  ;  they  may  co-operate 
with  them  in  eflFecting  those  purposes  for  which  the 
whole  is  designed. 

Our  conceptions  become  often  confused,  and  our 
reasonings  arc  misguided  by  indiscriminate  adop- 
tions of  popular  notions,  or  indeterminate  use  of 
popular  language.  Hence  the  laws  of  nature,  from 
the  uniformity  of  their  operations,  imperceptibly 
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lead  U9  to  resolve  that  uniformity   into  some  in- 
herent, ininmtablc,  and  almost   independent  power 
in  matter  itself.     But  when  the  effects   of  it  are 
nicely  analyzed,  when  the  properties  are  profoundly 
investigated,  we  find  that  the  activity  ascribed  to  it 
is  merely    nominal,    that  it   is  in    reality    passive 
only,  that  every  change  is  only  a  change  of  mode, 
and  is  the  result  of  an  external  activity,  not  only 
distinct  in  itself,  but  different  in  kind.     However 
various  may  be  the  species,  or  however  numerous 
the  degrees  of  intermediate  agency,  whatever  be  the 
qualities  of  intellectual  beings,  whatever  the  proper- 
ties of  inanimate,  they  are  in  some  respects  mediate-r 
ly  or  immediately,  they  are  in  others  both  mediate- 
ly and  immediately  dependent  upon  the  original,  the 
supreme,  and  miiversal    cause.     In  that  cause  we 
mast  ultimately  rest;  we  ascend  to  it  by  the  safest 
and  surest  gradations,  whether  the  universe  be  ap- 
parently governed  by  the  force  of  raechimical  laws, 
or  by  the  influence  of  created  beings  ;  whether  those 
laws  were  fixed  primarily  and  unalterably, or  whether 
the  old  be  occasionally  changed  and  new  ones  intro- 
duced. Whatever  exists,  and  whatever  acts,  proceeds 
from  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  him  who  can  de- 
stroy as  well  as  create;  who  can  suspend  as  well  as 
perpetuate  ;  who  can  alter  as  well  as  preserve;  they 
are  effected  by  a  power  which  is  indiscriminately 
and  e\idently  adequate  to  all  events,  be  they  few  or 
many  according  to  human  conception — be  they  dif-- 
ficult    or  easy,  as   measured  not  only  by  human 
agents,  but  any  other  beings,  however  exalted  their 
station,  and  however  extensive  their  capacities. 
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.  •  Many  persons  who  reject  the  belief  of  a  particu- 
lar providence,  found  their  dissent  not  upon  the  im- 
possibility of  the  thing  itself,  but  on  the  supposition 
that  all  the  ends  which  ought  to  be  answered  in  a 
state  of  discipline  are  completely  answered  by  the 
general  providence.  Their  opinion  rests  surely 
upon  a  principle  on  which  the  scantiness  of  our 
prospects,  and  the  weakness  of  our  judgment  should 
prevent  us  from  reposing  an  unlimited  and  implicit 
confidence;  but  whether  the  principle  be  just  or 
not,  a  particular  providence  is  not,  according  to 
their  own  confession,  inconsistent  with  a  general, 
should  God  ordain  it ;  and  he  that  can  conceive 
their  consistence  will  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  how 
it  is  possible  for  extraordinary  dispensations  to  be 
compatible  with  ordinary.  I  must  however  most 
earnestly  press  this  interesting  consideration  upon 
your  minds,  that  extraordinary  and  ordinary  ap- 
pointments are  terms  relative  only  to  our  weak 
conceptions.  For  miracles  are  in  fact  neither  con- 
trary to  the  course  of  nature  philosophically  as  well 
as  religiously  explained,  nor  are  they  superior  to  it; 
tliey  rather  make  a  part  of  it ;  for  the  laws  of  God 
it  must  ever  be  remembered,  include  the  whole  will 
of  God — that  will  in  consequence  of  which  all 
things  exist,  in  modes  infinitely  various,  and  for  ends 
unsearchably  righteous. 

As  then  miracles  imply  no  contradiction,  they 
are  conceivable,  and  of  course  possible,  in  that  won- 
derful extent  of  design  which  God  is  pursuing  to- 
wards creatures  whose  existence  may  be  peqjetuated 
to  eternity,  and  whose  happiness  or  misery    are 
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linked  to  a  boundless  chain  of  events.  As  they  do 
not  destroy  the  efficacy  of  general  laws,  they  by  no 
means  discredit  the  proper  perfection  of  those  laws, 
which  consist  in  accommodation  to  their  respective 
ends  ;  and  they  form  a  part  of  those  dispensations 
which  have  God  for  their  author,  and  intellectual 
immortal  beings  for  their  objects,  th«>y  contribute 
to  the  glory — they  industriously  mark  and  eventu- 
ally promote  the  excellence  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment. In  this  point  of  view,  miracles,  instead  of 
counteracting  the  laws  of  nature,  coincide  and  co- 
operate with  them  ;  instead  of  supplying  their  de- 
fects they  promote  collateral  ends,  for  which  those 
laws  were  not  intended,  and  need  not  be  intended, 
as  other  means  equally  efficacious  are  provided. 

As  God  in  the  preternatural  communications  of 
his  will  employs  hmuan  instruments,  so  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  the  miraculous  works  attending 
such  communications,  he  in  a  secret  unknovtm  man- 
ner applies  those  rules  by  which  the  natural  world 
is  evidently  governed.  In  the  course  of  our  physi- 
cal speculations,  our  received  opinions  are  often 
staggered  by  appearances,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  to  the  known  laws  of  motion,  and  the 
known  properties  of  matter ;  and  upon  these  occa- 
sions the  repeated  detection  of  the  mistakes  that 
follow  precipitancy,  induces  us  to  suspend  our 
judgments,  and  to  confess  our  ignorance.  Ought 
we  not  therefore  to  do  the  same,  if  such  appearance 
occur  in  the  form  of  miracles,  where  the  nature  of 
the  fact  would  incline  every  contemplative  man  to 
expect  some  difficulties.     If  a  stone  were  suspended 
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in  the  air,  I  should  not  suspect  that  the  laws  by 
which  bodies  tend  to  the  earth  were  violated,  but 
that  some  invisible  force  of  opposite  attraction  was 
exerted  ;  and  should  such  a  phenomenon  take  place 
at  the  command  of  a  person  who  employed  no  out- 
ward means,  and  who  professed  to  act  by  a  divine 
commission,  I  should  pronounce  the  event  miracu- 
lous. I  should  not  say  that  the  essential  laws  of 
nature  were  destroyed,  but  that  in  this  instance 
they  operated  in  some  mode  which  baffles  my  con- 
jectures, but  which  by  no  means  authorizes  me  to 
deny  the  fjict. 

Thus  explained  to  yon,  miracles  are  no  proofs  of 
imperfection  in  the  works  of  God,  and  in  respect  to 
the  Deity  himself,  I  cannot  perceive  the  force  of  those 
reasons  which  represent  interposition  as  disgraceful. 
Activity  is  surely  more  consistent  with  our  ideas  of 
a  Deity  than  sloth  ;  the  happiness  resulting  from  ii 
constant  and  unbounded  coninmnication  of  good  is 
far  more  magnificent  than  dull  tran(juillity ;  atten- 
tion to  his  works  is  more  worthy  of  an  artificer 
than  inattention ;  and  attention  without  correspond- 
ent real  guidance,  were  neither  useful  in  itself,  nor 
honourable  to  God.  It  implies,  I  am  sure,  no 
greater  effort  to  change  than  to  create  ;  creation  was 
confessedly  unattended  with  labour,  and  why  then 
should  it  be  any  degradation  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Supreme  Being — any  interruption  to  his  repose — 
any  diminution  of  the  harmony  and  beauty  which 
prevail  in  the  world,  that  opportunities  should  ex- 
ist upon  which  rules  of  acting  seldom  expedient 
should  sometimes  become  so  ?     I  must  at  the  same 
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ime  observe  to  you,  that  the  reality  of  miracles 
may  be  supported  even  upon  the  contrary  hyjiothe- 
sis ;  for  at  the  moment  in  which  this  world  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  laws  that  govern  it  were  immutably 
ordained,  siich  causes  may  have  been  appointed  as, 
in  given  circumstances,  should  work  out  the  very 
effects  which  we  call  miracles.  But  the  opposite 
opinion,  which  ascribes  interposition  to  God,  may 
plead  long  prescription  in  its  favour,  for  it  has  pre- 
vailed in  all  ages,  barbarous  and  civilized;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  united  testimony  of  history,  sacred 
and  profane;  it  has  been  professed,  as  we  trust, 
without  hypocrisy,  and  defended,  as  we  know,  with- 
out absurdity,  by  persons  most  enlightened  in  their 
understandings,  and  most  exemplary  in  their  piety. 

Reflect,  I  beseech  you,  on  the  nature  of  God,  and 
tliat  of  men : — exertion  in  man  is  the  cause  of  pain, 
because  his  sphere  of  action  is  limited,  because  he 
works  on  materials  created  independently  of  him- 
self, and  not  always  flexible  to  his  strength  or  skill, 
and,  above  all,  because  human  agency  is  conducted 
bv  a  train  of  mixed  operations — by  the  exercise  of 
powers  dissimilar,  and  often  disproportionate,  partly 
spiritual,  and  partly  material.  But  exertion,  as 
clogged  with  the  idea  of  embarrassment,  cannot  be 
imputed  to  the  Deity,  since  his  sphere  of  action  is 
unlimited — since  he  created  the  materials  himself — 
and  since  his  essence  is  of  the  purest  and  most  ex- 
cellent kind. 

It  may  assist  us  yet  further  in  extricating  our 
minds  from  the  difficulties,  which  interposition 
rashly  confounded  with  exertion  is  apt  to  suggest. 
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if  we  distinguish  between  the  works  and  the  will  of 
Grod.  From  the  works  succession  is  inseparable, 
whether  we  consider  them  aa  beings  distinct  from 
each  other  in  time  and  place,  or  as  the  same  indivi- 
dual beings,  of  which  the  preservation,  for  aught  we 
know,  is  but  a  perpetuated  creation.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  form  no  adequate  or  direct  opinion  of 
the  order  in  which  things  are  conceived  by  a  divine 
intelUgence,  and,  at  all  events,  every  perplexing  and 
dishonourable  consequence  which  arises  from  suc- 
cession of  thoughts  in  a  finite  being,  to  a  being 
whose  thoughts  are  wavering  in  the  wide  and  dark 
regions  of  conjecture,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  him, 
who  is  infinite  without  impropriety  as  well  as  pre- 
sumption. Whatever  was  created  might  have  ex- 
isted earlier,  and  is  it  a  dishonour  that  it  did  not  ? 
"Would  delay  have  furnished  a  just  presumption  that 
what  did  not  exist  would  not?  In  whatsoever  man- 
ner the  Deity  acts,  he  acts  for  the  best ;  and  why 
then  should  not  this  truth  be  extended  to  the  dis- 
posal of  things  already  made,  as  well  as  to  the  ori- 
ginal appointment  by  which  they  were  made  ? 

But  without  the  aid  of  these  abstract  considera- 
tions we  may  crush  all  distressing  suspicions  of  toil 
and  labour,  by  pursuing  the  obvious  conse(|uence8  of 
that  omnipotence,  which  is  reasonably  and  generally 
ascribed  to  God.  The  same  arguments  which  con- 
vince us  of  his  omnipotence  inform  us,  that  his 
agency  is  perpetual — that  the  power  to  act  conti- 
nues inexhaustible — that  no  distraction  can  belong 
to  his  counsels,  however  complex ;  and  no  weariness 
in  the  exertion  of  them,  however  vast.     He  speaks, 
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and  all  things  are  made.  He  commands,  and  they 
are  created.  Independently  of  the  evidence  sup- 
plied by  testimony,  philosophy  cannot  rise  beyond 
presumptive  proofs,  and  presumption,  I  am  sure, 
will  determine  us  in  favour  of  interposition.  it. 

Let  OS  pursue  this  inquiry,  from  which  we  may 
draw  out  some  arguments  for  the  credibihty  of  mi- 
racles, on  the  ground  of  their  expedience.  To  all 
events,  be  they  common  or  uncommon,  the  presence, 
and  surely  the  agency  of  God  (it  may  be  said  in  some 
•en»e)  are  essentially  necessary;  but  if  a  moral  sense 
of  that  agency  be,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  of  su- 
preme importance  to  the  happiness  of  his  creatures 
in  a  probationary  state,  the  interruption  as  well  as 
the  preservation  of  that  course  in  which  things  usu- 
ally flow  on,  is  calculated  to  make  very  useful  im- 
pressions on  a  being  situated  and  disposed  as  man 
is — on  a  being  possessed  of  such  faculties,  and  sur- 
roimded  by  such  weaknesses.  In  order  to  perform 
the  will,  and  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  God,  men 
must  be  6rst  taught  to  acknowledge  his  existence; 
and  to  this  knowledge,  to  the  admiration  of  his  wis- 
dom, his  goodness,  his  power,  they  are  conducted 
through  the  numberless  displays  of  those  attributes 
that  are  spread  in  boundless  profusion  over  the  spa- 
cious and  magnificent  theatre  of  this  visible  world. 
But  admiration  soon  exhausts  itself,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intenseness  with  which  it  has  been  ex- 
ited, it  is  succeeded  by  lassitude  and  listlessness, 
by  nnwillingness  to  contemplate  what  astonished 
and  confounded  in  the  aggregate,  and  by  conscious 
tnabiUty  to  eulogize  all  the  constituent  and  con- 
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ncctcd  parts.  Hence  the  stronjiest  emotions  are 
frequently  the  most  transient,  and  the  most  brilliant 
objects  familiarized  by  repetition  are  seen  with  calm 
indifference  or  stupid  insensibility.  Nay,  the  very 
excellence  of  tlie  work  makes  us  lose  sight  of  the 
author;  or,  affecting  to  elevate  our  minds  above 
vulgar  prejudice,  we  take  a  pride  not  only  in  with- 
drawing our  wonder  from  the  beauties,  but  in  em- 
ploying our  reason  upon  the  discovery  of  faults  in 
the  universe.  This  impious  perverseness  is  indeed 
confined  to  the  few  whose  principles  are  debauched 
by  the  insolence  of  false  science ;  but  with  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind,  it  is  the  conditions  and  the 
circumstances  of  things  rather  than  their  qualities 
and  their  use,  by  which  our  minds  are  most  power- 
fully affected :  whence  it  happens,  that  he  who  for- 
gets a  God,  while  he  is  enlightened  and  refreshed 
by  the  sun,  is  suddenly  compelled  to  acknowledge 
and  to  adore  him,  if  the  splendour  of  that  sun  be 
unexpectedly  darkened,  or  its  warmth  withdrawn. 
I  am  not  concerned  to  vindicate  this  constitution  of 
the  human  mind,  though,  on  many  accounts,  it 
seems  highly  adapted  to  our  state  of  moral  discipline. 
I  contend  only  for  the  fact  itself,  and  that  fact 
clearly  points  out  the  utility  of  occasional  interposi- 
tions in  rousing  men  from  their  lethargy,  in  confirm- 
ing the  doubtful,  and  in  terrifying  the  presumptuous. 
We  do  not  then  conceive  unbecomingly  of  God 
in  supposing  that  he  employs  such  interposition 
when  the  most  momentous  ends  of  his  government 
require  it;  and  as  the  physical  constitution  of  things 
seems  upon  the  whole  subordinate  and  instrumental 
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to  the  moral,  we  Imve  a  certain  proof  that  the  Deity 
may — ^we  have  no  obscure  presumption  that  he  will 
— give  such  new  and  extraordinary  directions  to  the 
former  as  arc  adapted  to  the  new  and  extraordinary 
«tigpncie8  of  the  latter.  Wliether  or  no  such  exi- 
gencies have  existed  is  a  point  of  speculation,  where 
we  should  be  cautious  of  presuniptuously  deciding 
in  llie  negative.  Whether  he  has  thus  interposed  is 
a  question  of  fact,  where  no  contemptible  force  of 
arguments  may  be  produced  on  the  positive  side. 
But  all  I  have  hitherto  maintained  amounts  to  this, 
— that  the  frame  of  the  human  mind  furnishes  a 
very  striking  proof  for  the  utility  of  inteq)osition  ; 
and  the  course  of  human  affairs  is  not  such  a.s  to 
disprove  the  possibility  of  it.  In  respect  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  proofs  may  not  be  sufticient  to  shew  it 
strictly  necessary;  but  the  ignorance  and  corrup- 
tions of  men  make  such  a  dispensation  desirable ; 
it8  precepts  and  its  promises,  from  the  tendency 
they  have  to  render  us  happy,  authorize  us  to  pro- 
nounce it  very  exjx?dicnt,  and  perhaps  we  arc  not 
raiHtaken  even  in  calling  it  necessary,  if  the  moral 
designs  of  the  Deity  really  be — and  who  shall  de- 
monstrate they  are  not? — such  as  the  Scriptures 
represent  them ;  I  mean,  if  he  be  pleased  to  exact 
from  us  the  duties  there  enjoined,  in  order  to  qua- 
lify us  for  the  rewards  there  inculcated.  They  are 
duties  most  improving  to  us,  as  we  are  rational 
beings ;  they  are  rewards  most  encouraging  to  us, 
if  we  be  immortal. 

In  the  ordinary  works  of  God  there  is  an  inex- 
haustible variety,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
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there  is  a  variety  also  in  the  extraordinary — that  of 
beings  invested  with  miraculous  powers  some  may 
have  greater  or  less  capacity  to  perform  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  of  their  character,  and  the 
importance  of  their  mission — that  some  may  be  em- 
powered to  restore  diseases,  some  to  foretell  future 
events,  some  to  forgive  sins,  some  to  raise  the  dead, 
and  some  to  accomplish  all  these  stupendous  works. 
But  if  the  argument  from  analogy  be  unsatisfactory, 
it  must  be  owned,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  a  di- 
vine power  cuts  off  all  right  of  determining  whether  it 
shall  be  exerted  in  few  or  many  instances,  in  this  man- 
ner or  in  that ; — the  effects  by  the  supposition  exceed 
all  human  agency,  they  are  explicable  onlv  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  divine,  and  of  course  all  ordinary 
measures  of  more  or  less  difficult,  more  or  less  pro- 
per, become  inadequate,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  some- 
times fallacious.  Thus  in  the  nature  of  things,  if 
Christ  be  enabled  to  work  miracles,  he  might  with 
the  same  ease  literally  move  a  mountain  as  restore 
the  limbs  of  a  paralytic ;  if  he  were  an  inspired 
teacher  of  righteousness,  he  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety forgive  sins  as  reward  virtues. 

Perhaps  the  progress  of  human  conceptions  may 
lead  to  a  conclusion  the  very  opposite  of  that  which 
is  usually  admitted.  If  the  cause  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  effect,  miracles  upon  the  first  superficial  view  de- 
monstrate less  power  than  the  general  frame  of  the 
universe.  Reasoning  from  our  own  experience  of 
comparative  difficulties,  we  should  conclude  the  force 
which  suspended  the  planets,  but  for  the  shortest 
time,  as  inferior  to  that  which  preserved  their  regu- 
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lar  motions  through  a  lone:  snccossion  of  ages ; — 
guided  only  by  our  own  ideas  of  fitness,  wc  should 
say  it  is  more  probable  that  a  penitent  would  be 
pardoned,  than  that  a  paralytic  should  be  instanta- 
neously cured.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  insi- 
mute,  that  in  either  case  we  judge  by  an  unerring 
rule,  or  that  in  reality  it  is  more  proper  and  more 
easy  for  the  Deity  to  do  one  than  the  other,  because 
our  ideas  suggested  only  by  the  operations  of  finite 
beings,  could  guide  us  to  such  a  conclusion  ;  but  I 
do  contend,  that  the  cavils  of  Jews  and  infidels  are 
inconsistent  with  the  measure  by  which  they  profess 
to  regulate  their  opinions,  and  that  to  our  imagina- 
tion at  least  there  is  less  difficulty  in  conceiving  a 
planet  arrested  in  its  career  for  a  moment,  than  moved 
for  a  thousand  years — in  conceiving  bodily  organs 
restored  to  their  use  than  originally  created — in 
conceiving  a  repentant  sinner  pardoned  than  a  pa- 
ralytic cured  at  a  touch,  by  a  word,  in  an  instant. 

The  result  of  the  argiunents  here  adduced  is  this 
— tliat  the  miracles  in  the  nature  of  things  are  not 
impossible,  and  that  in  many  situations  to  which  we 
are  exposed  from  our  infirmities  and  our  vices,  they 
may  be  eminently  useful  in  recalling  the  attention 
of  men  to  violated  duties  and  neglected  truths,  in 
checking  their  rashness,  enlightening  their  igno- 
rance, and  rectifying  their  mistakes.  This  tendency 
has  been  acknowledged  by  persons  whom  we  cannot 
suspect  of  credulity  upon  the  topics  of  philosophy, 
or  of  superstition  on  those  of  piety.  An  ancient 
writer  ♦  affects  to  retract  those  tenets  which  denied 
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an  over-ruling  providence,  when  he  had  heard  the 
sound  of  thunder  on  a  serene  and  undisturbed  sky ; 
and  it  was  explicitly  confessed  by  a  modern  infidel,* 
that  he  would  immediately  renounce  his  system, 
could  he  be  permitted  to  see  a  dead  man  rise  from 
his  grave.  The  laws  of  nature,  I  have  main- 
tained, are  neither  a  defensible  nor  intelligible  term, 
than  as  it  is  understood  to  imply  the  whole  of  God's 
dispensations  ;  but  the  distinction  between  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  inteq>ositions  is  extremely  mo- 
mentous to  creatures  short-sighted  as  ourselves, 
whether  we  would  investigate  the  natural  causes  of 
things,  or  defend  the  truth  of  revelation. 

Among  persons  of  inquisitive  and  cultivated 
minds,  the  knowledge  of  a  God  must  be  first  ob- 
tained by  our  observation  of  the  ordinary — till  this 
is  done,  the  extraordinary,  whether  known  to  us 
by  experience  or  testimony,  can  answer  no  religious 
purpose;  and  therefore  one  of  the  writers  above- 
mentioned  did  not  reason  inconsistently,  when  he 
ascribed  every  wonderful  as  well  as  familiar  event 
to  the  agency  of  blind,  unintelligent  chance.  He 
had  first  conceived  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms 
capable  of  producing  a  world;  tmd,  therefore,  if 
any  surprising  change  took  place  in  the  external 
appeamnces  of  things,  he  reasonably  imputed  the 
less  effect  to  the  same  case  which  effected  the 
greater.  But  when  the  being  and  the  attributes  of 
a  Deity  have  been  collected  from  the  usual  opera- 
tions of  nature,  the  mind  becomes  prepared  to  ac- 
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knowledge  the  same  power  in  any  deviation  from 
tbe  customary  com^e  of  things.  Christ  professed 
to  teach  the  word  of  God,  and  to  estabhsh  the  divi- 
nity of  his  mission,  by  the  miraculous  works  of 
Grod ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  existence  of  a  Deity 
most  have  been  antecedently  allowed,  and  some 
general  notions  of  his  natural  and  moral  govern- 
ments admitted  by  those  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself. 

Here,  then,  let  us  pause,  and  admire  the  wisdom 
of  the  Divine  dispensations,  as  they  were  accommo- 
dated to  the  different  conditions  of  mankind.  There 
is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  was  not  at  first  reasoned  out  by  the  unaided 
fiaculties  of  men,  and  even  they  who  now  argue 
from  the  effects  to  an  intelligent  cause,  received 
their  first  notions  of  that  cause  from  education,  and 
by  laborious  reflection  have  converted  a  prejudice 
into  a  rational  conviction.  A  most  subtle  and  de- 
termined advocate  for  infidelity  has  not  only  con- 
fessed, but  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  polytheism 
would  be  the  most  natural  religion  of  men ;  and, 
by  this  very  attempt,  he  has  furnished  a  strong  ar- 
gument for  the  expediency,  and  I  will  add  the  pro- 
bability, of  a  revelation  respecting  the  Divine  imity. 
This  probabiUty  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  sacred  history,  where  we  are  informt^d  that 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world  God  vouchsafed  re- 
peated communications  concerning  himself,  his  will, 
and  his  works.  In  the  very  first  ages,  revelation 
was  requisite  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  one  su- 
preme Grovernor,  and  in  succeeding  generations  it 
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was  equally  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  belief  of 
the  same  truth.  If,  indeed,  we  consider  the  dis- 
advantageous circumstances  of  mankind  in  these 
earlier  tinier,  the  grossness  of  their  manners,  the 
fierceness  of  their  passions,  the  scantiness  of  their 
attainments,  the  little  proficiency  they  made  in  arts, 
and  their  total  ignorance  of  science,  we  shall,  upon 
general  principles,  Ix;  utterly  unable  to  explain  how 
persons  who  were  so  like  or  so  inferior  to  their 
fellow-creatures  in  other  respects,  should  be  so  un- 
like and  superior  to  them  in  the  possession  of  this 
great  and  interesting  doctrine.  In  later  times, 
when  the  reason  of  men,  most  vigorously  employed 
upon  other  subjects,  was  most  wretchedly  depraved 
on  those  of  theology,  it  has  pleased  God  to  close 
the  series  of  his  revelations  by  the  promulgation  of 
a  law  inculcating  such  precepts  as  are  highly  bene- 
ficial to  mankind  in  the  most  refined  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  supported  by  such  evidences  as  are  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  genius  of  the  religion  itself, 
and  the  pretensions  of  itji  author.  And  if  we  reflect 
on  the  condition  of  the  world  when  that  law  was 
published,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its 
triumphs  over  the  stubbornness  of  prejudice  and 
the  fury  of  persecution,  unless  the  supernatural 
causes  assigned  for  its  success  had  a  real  and  un- 
equivocal operation. 

To  conclude.  Christianity,  we  may  boast,  has 
enabled  men  to  carry  the  arts  of  civilization  to  the 
summit  of  excellence  ;  it  has  enlarged  the  circle 
of  human  knowledge ;  it  has  produced  those  just 
habits  of  thinking  in  religious  topics,  which  have 
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been  easily  and  successfully  transferred  to  other  in- 
quiries ;  it  has  eventually  called  off  the  philosopher 
from  visionary  researches  to  experimental  science, 
and  has  taught  the  religionist  to  found  his  faith 
upon  reason,  and  his  liope  upon  the  practice  of 
solid  virtue.  But,  unhappily  for  mankind,  we  are 
prone  to  forget  the  source  of  all  our  advantages  in 
proportion  to  their  magnitude  and  their  utility ; 
and  hence  it  happens  that  many  among  us,  who 
abundantly  enjoy  those  religious  blessings  which 
the  providence  of  God  has  now  made  ordinary,  be- 
come ungratefully  indifferent,  or  obstinately  incre- 
dulous, to  those  extraordinary  measures  by  which 
the  Gospel  was  introduced  and  propagated.  Let 
not,  however,  such  guilt,  my  brethren,  be  laid  to 
your  charge.  If  you  look  back  to  antiquity,  you 
will  find  that  as  men,  from  their  ignorance  or  their 
depravity,  are  less  capable  of  attending  to  the  in- 
ternal beauty  of  religion,  God  has  been  pleased  to 
call  up  their  attention  by  the  most  striking  exter- 
nal proofs  of  its  truth.  If  you  reflect  seriously  on 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  on  our  principles  of 
speculation  and  of  practice,  on  our  rapid  progress 
in  philosophy,  and  our  refinements  in  social  life, 
you  will  not  think  miracles  wantonly  lavished,  when 
tlie  very  improvements  which  now  render  a  mira- 
nUous  interposition  unnecessary,  are  themselves  the 
effects  of  a  dispensation  professedly  and  eminently 
miraculous. 
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Matthew  xxi.  13. 

And  he  said  unto  them,  it  is  written,  mj/ house  shall  be  called  the 
house  of  prayer. 

The  general,  or,  perhaps,  as  I  ought  rather  to 
say,  the  ahnost  universal  consent  of  mankind  has 
been  frequently  insisted  upon  by  sagacious  and  pious 
religioniats  in  their  controversy  with  the  subtle 
sceptic  and  the  stubborn  inhdel ;  most  assuredly 
that  consent  forms  a  decisive  proof  upon  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  human  mind  to  admit  and  retain  the 
belief  of  some  divine  agency.  It  constitutes  in  it- 
self a  moral  probability  of  the  highest  order  in 
favour  of  Theism,  and  in  regard  to  the  common  ap- 
prehensions of  our  fellow-creatures,  it  supplies  the 
place  or  facilitates  the  reception  of  those  elaborate 
and  abstruse  reasonings  by  which  the  existence  of 
a  Deity  has  been  successfully  demonstrated.  If  wc 
pass  from  the  latent  opinions  of  men  to  their  visible 
actions,  here  also  in  their  general  practice  we  find 
many  vestiges  of  general  resemblance  ;  for  the  very 
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notion  of  a  Being,  by  which  all  external  objects  are 
created  and  preserved,  is  nearly  in  all  instances  at- 
tended by  the  desire  of  His  favour,  by  the  dread  of 
His  disapprobation,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  our 
unalterable  and  immediate  dependence  upon  His  .pro- 
tection. 

This  consciousness  operates  under  various  forms 
of  hope,  veneration,  and  gratitude  ;  and  by  that 
original  structure  of  the  mind,  which  induces  us  to 
express  the  inward  suggestions  of  our  souls  in  out- 
ward signs  of  gesture  or  words,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  address  ourselves  to  the  Deity,  sometimes  in 
humble  request,  and  sometimes  in  fervent  thanks- 
giving. When  the  lightnings  glare,  when  the  thun- 
der roils,  when  elemental  war  rages  through  the 
vaulted  sky,  when  the  foundations  of  the  great 
depths  of  the  sea  are  thrown  open  by  the  fury  of 
the  tempest,  and  when  the  earth  itself  is  shaken  to 
its  centre,  man  shrinks  and  shudders  under  a  sense 
of  his  own  utter  weakness;  he  is  roused  by  the  very 
activity  of  natural  causes  to  look  out  for  some  dis- 
tinct and  controling  cause.  He  is  overwhelmed 
with  the  conception  of  some  invisible  agent  beyond 
himself,  and  above  himself;  he  falls  prostrate  before 
that  Being  who  sits  enthroned  in  the  heavens ;  he 
raises  the  suppliant  eye,  and  in  accents  faltering  at 
one  moment,  and  eager  at  the  next,  he  pours  forth 
his  prayer  for  deliverance  from  visible  and  impend- 
ing danger. 

But  not  only  in  the  dreadful  convulsions  of  na- 
tiue  do  we  recognize  a  God :  the  fragrant  flower, 
the  verdant  meadow,  the  waving  harvest,  the  stately 
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forest,  the  refreshing  gale,  the  sweet  music  of  the 
groves  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  dawn,  the  sooth- 
ing serenity  which  accompanies  evening  twihght,  the 
sun  resplendent  in  his  iiieridiitn  glory,  the  moon 
arrayed  in  her  full-orhod  lustre,  and  the  firmament 
spangled  with  stars  innumerable — all  these  objects 
impress  us  with  a  sense  of  beauty  combined  with 
utility,  and  of  endless  variety  regulated  by  consum- 
mate order — they  carry  up  the  judgment,  the  imagi- 
nation, the  afl'cctions  of  the  beholder  to  their  Divine 
Author,  and  as  they  strike  him  one  while  with  the 
awfiil  majesty  of  onmipotence,  and  another  with  the 
milder  character  of  benevolence,  he  cannot  fail  to 
exclaim,  "  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works ; 
in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ;  the  earth,  the 
heaven,  and  the  universe  arc  full  of  thy  riches.  But 
what  is  man,  that  thou  so  regardest  him  ?  Made 
him  thou  hast  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  and  vet 
thou  "  CTownest  him  M'ith  honour  and  worship  ?" 
"  Praise  the  Lord  therefore,  O  n)y  soul,  and  all  that 
is  within  me  magnify  his  holy  name."  If  such  be 
the  effect  wrought  upon  us  in  our  more  abstract 
contemplation  on  the  scenery  of  nature,  what  do  we 
experience  while  we  reflect  on  the  relation  of  tilings 
to  our  own  personal  well-ljeing  ?  "When  the  "  lat- 
ter and  the  former  rains  descend  "  in  soft  drops  upon 
the  earth,  and  the  "  vallies  stand  so  thick  with 
com  as  to  laugh  and  sing,"  we  perceive  an  agency 
far  transcending  all  the  contrivances  of  human  wis- 
dom, and  all  the  exertions  of  human  strength.  Our 
hearts  glow  with  gladness,  and  our  voices  are  raised 
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in  son^s  of  praise.     Such  is  the  connection  between 
our  thoughts  and  our  actions. 

And  if  we  trace  the  influence  of  religion  among 
the  barbarous  or  more  enlightened  nations  of  the 
earth,  here  too  we  shall  discern  the  beneficial  effects 
of  that  sympathy  which  pervades  all  the  more  ar- 
duous duties,  and  all  the  more  precious  interests  of 
the  social  state.  Whatsoever  man  feels  and  ex- 
presses when  communing  with  his  own  heart,  he 
feels  more  exquisitely,  and  expresses  more  energe- 
tically, in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Hence  it  is  that  even  in  the  rudest  forms  of  commu- 
nities particular  places  soon  began  to  be  chosen, 
and  when  chosen  to  be  reverenced,  and  when  reve- 
renced to  be  frequented,  for  the  performance  of  reli- 
gious rites.  It  might  be  a  rude  and  rugged  altar — 
it  might  be  a  gloomy  grove — it  might  be  an  ob- 
scure corner — it  might  be  a  bju-ren  hill — it  might 
be  a  small  and  uncouth  edifice,  but  it  was  a  place  of 
worship.  Whether  too,  according  to  the  popular 
faith  of  any  nation,  there  be  one  deity  or  more ; 
whether  in  the  conception  of  such  a  being  our 
minds  be  dehghted  by  the  view  of  his  inexhaustible 
goodness,  or  alarmed  by  a  sense  of  his  irresistible 
power,  we  see  the  necessity  of  doing  homage  to 
these  attributes,  and  we  have  a  kind  of  instinctive 
feeling  that  our  supplications  will  not  be  ineffec- 
tuul,  when  they  are  expressed  in  reverential  lan- 
guage, when  they  are  accompanied  by  the  united 
hearts  and  united  voices  of  numbers,  and  when  they 
are  uttered  in  those  places  which  are  peculiarly 
dedicated  to  religion. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  in  reference  to  the  convic- 
tions and  customs  of  men,  whether  we  survey  them 
in  perfect  or  imperfect  stages  of  civilization,  the 
house  of  their  Grod  is  a  house  of  prayer.  And  this 
general  position  will  he  seen  with  increased  clearness 
and  increased  usefulness,  if  we  examine  the  respect 
'  which  it  bears  to  the  Jewish  Temple,  of  which  our 
Lord  was  speaking  in  the  words  of  the  text. 

No  principles  of  philosophy  can  be  more  pro- 
found or  more  comprehensive — no  language  of  elo- 
quence or  poetry  can  be  more  sublime — no  scenery 
presented  to  the  imagination  can  be  more  vivid — 
no  appeal  made  to  the  heart  can  be  more  interest- 
ing, than  those  which  we  read  in  the  words  of  Solo- 
mon upon  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  They 
command  alike  the  assent  of  the  sage  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  religionist;  and  whether  we  view  them 
under  the  aspect  of  beauty  or  precision,  in  the 
charms  by  which  they  captivate  our  affections,  or  in 
the  rules  which  they  prescribe  for  our  devotions, 
they  throw  open  to  us  in  the  widest  extent,  and  in 
the  brightest  colours,  the  importance  of  our  Lord's 
declaration,  that  the  "  house  of  Jehovah  is  a  house 
of  prayer."  Mark  then,  I  beseech  yon,  the  ear- 
nestness and  the  wisdom  with  which  Solomon  has 
provided  for  every  present  and  future  want,  for 
every  private  and  public  interest,  every  duty  of  indi- 
viduals to  individuals,  of  citizens  to  their  country- 
men, and  of  all  to  their  God.  "  Have  respect," 
saith  he,  "  unto  the  supplication  of  thy  servant,  O 
Lord  my  God,  that  thy  eyes  may  be  opened  upon 
this  house  day  and  night.     If  a  man  sin  against  his 
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neighbour,  and  come  before  thine  altar,  requite  thou 
tbeni  by  recompensing  his  way  upon  his  own  head, 
and  justify  thou  the  righteous  by  giving  him  ac- 
cording to  his  righteousness.  If  thy  people  he  put 
to  the  worst  before  the  enemy,  and  pray  before  thee 
in  this  house,  bring  them  again  into  the  land  which 
thou  gavest  them  and  their  fathers.  When  the 
heaven  is  shut  up,  and  there  is  no  rain,  if  they  pray 
towards  this  place,  pardon  the  sins  of  thy  servants, 
and  send  rain  upon  the  land  given  by  thyself  unto 
thine  own  people  for  thine  inheritance.  If  there  be 
death — if  there  be  pestilence — if  there  be  blasting 
or  mildew,  or  locusts  or  caterpillars — if  enemies 
besiege  —  whatsoever  sore  or  whatsoever  sickness 
there  be,  then,  what  prayer  shall  be  made  of  any 
man,  or  of  all  thy  people  Israel,  hear  thou  from  thy 
dwelling-place,  and  forgive  —  even  concerning  the 
stranger,  if  for  thy  great  name's  sake  he  conieth 
into  this  house,  hear  according  to  all  that  he  calleth 
to  thee  for,  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may 
know  thy  name,  and  may  fear  thee  as  doth  thy  peo- 
ple Israel,  and  may  know  that  the  house  which  I 
hare  built  is  called  by  thy  name.  If  thy  people  go 
to  war  against  their  enemies,  hear  from  heaven  their 
supplication,  and  maintain  their  cause.  If  they  sin 
against  thee,  and  thou  be  angry  with  theni,  and  de- 
liver them  over,  carried  away  captives,  yet,  if  they 
bethink  themselves  in  the  land  of  their  captivity, 
and  return  to  thee  with  all  their  heart,  hear  thou 
them  from  thy  dwelling-place,  and  maintain  their 
right,  and  forgive  thy  people  which  have  sinned 
against  thee." 
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Such  was  the  language  of  Solomon,  when  he  con- 
secrated tliat  temple  which  your  Redeemer  has  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  House  of  Prayer ;  and,  by  so 
calling  it,  has  sanctioned  the  creed  and  the  practice 
of  its  founder.  And  can  you  hear  such  words,  con- 
secrated by  such  authority,  witliout  charity  for  the 
errors  of  those  who  instruct  you  to  pray  not  for 
tenipordi  blessings,  whether  they  adorn  the  mind  or 
support  the  body,  as  if  they  were  never  worthy  the 
serious  regard  from  a  Christiim,  but  spiritual  only? 
Do  you  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace,  or  sufler  the 
calamities  of  war — do  you  feel  the  freshness  of 
health  or  the  languor  of  sickness — are  your  spirits 
elevated  by  the  blandishments  of  prosperity,  or 
weighed  down  by  the  pressure  of  adversity — arc 
you  cheered  amidst  the  goodly  appearances  of  an 
abiuidant  harvest,  or  are  we  dismayed  by  the  gloomy 
prospect  of  approaching  dearth — into  all  these  situ- 
ations you  may  be  thrown  by  the  will  of  your 
Maker; — in  all  of  them  the  language  of  Solomon 
will  furnish  you  with  the  most  appropriate  and  most 
impressive  terms  of  supplication  ;  and  his  example, 
as  well  as  his  instruction,  points  out  to  you  the 
sanctuary  as  that  place  where  these  supplications 
may  be  very  properly  addressed  to  an  omnipotent 
and  omniscient  Preserver. 

The  philosopher,  indeed,  may  say,  but  Solomon,  you 
must  remember,  has  anticipated  him  in  saying,  "  Be- 
hold, Heaven,  and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  cannot 
contain  thee  !  How  much  less  this  house  that  I  have 
built?"  Yet  if  that  philosopher  turns  from  the  immen- 
sity of  the  Deity  to  the  limited  powers  of  uian,he  must 
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^Hthose  laws  of  association  which  God  hath  authorized 
^^for  connecting  the  operations  of  our  senses  with  the 
exercise  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  places 
chosen  for  the  service  of  our  Maker  afford  very  power- 
ful aid  in  rendering  to  Him  that  worship  which  seems 
most  adapted  to  his  perfections.  He  must  perceive 
that  in  the  heathen  world  curiosity,  or  reverence, 
or  admiration,  or  gratitude,  must  have  been  excited 
by  traditions  long  and  generally  believed,  of  some 
such  events  which  occurred  near  the  sacred  spot, 
and  which  the  sacred  building  itself  was  intended 
to  commemorate.  He  must  perceive  that,  even  in 
Christian  countries,  antiquity  gives  additional  dig- 
nity to  the  temple  as  well  as  the  palace ; — that,  ac- 
cording to  the  well-known  influence  which  philoso- 
phy assigns  to  contiguity  and  resemblance,  we  with 
increased  satisfaction  how  the  knee  where  our  fa- 
thers in  their  days,  and  our  progenitors  in  the  old 
times  before  them,  worshipped  their  Creator ; — that 
tlie  virtues  practised  by  them,  or  the  mercies  granted 
to  them,  are  endeared  to  us  by  a  view  of  the  siune 
place  where  their  virtues  were  invigorated  and  their 
blessings  implored; — that  the  sanctity  assigned  to 
religious  offices  by  laws,  and  that  long-continued 
consent  of  large  communities,  which  at  least  is  equi- 
valent to  the  choice  of  individuals,  heightens  their 
importance; — that  the  exclusion  of  aUcommon  cares, 
and  all  trifling  amusements,  prepares  the  mind  for 
serious  meditation  ;  and  that  the  correspondent  feel- 
ings, postures,  tones,  and  words  of  those  around  us, 
impart  fresh  firmness  to  our  faith,  fresh  ardour  to 
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our  hope,  and  fresh  earnestness  to  our  devotion. 
We  read,  indeed,  in  a  poet  of  antiquity,  and  in  a 
celebrated  writer  of  our  own  country,  that  men 
wantoning  in  paradox  may  speak  of  the  hill  and 
grove  as  a  group  of  trees,  and  of  the  hallowed  tem- 
ple as  a  heap  of  stones.  But  these  acute  observers 
of  the  human  mind  have  not  failed  to  remind  us, 
that  short  is  the  transition  from  the  dreams  of  the 
visionary  to  the  ravings  of  the  scorner,  and  that  they 
who  triumphantly  harangue  in  a  jargon  so  opposite 
to  the  good  sense  of  mankind,  arc  prepared  to  ex- 
plain away  the  properties  and  principles  of  virtue 
itself,  as  im  assemblage  of  specious  and  unsubstantial 
words. 

You,  my  brethren,  are  conscious  of  now  being 
assembled  in  the  House  of  God.  You  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  there  instructive  discourses  on  the 
revealed  word  of  God.  You  are  taught  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  essential  part  of  your  duty  there  to 
offer  up  supplications  and  thanksgivings  before  the 
throne  of  God.  There  you  judge,  and  there  you 
act,  in  conformitv  to  those  sentiments  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  your  bosoms  ;  and  which  in  vari- 
ous ages,  under  various  aspects,  have  manifested 
themselves  in  the  expressions  of  your  reliance  upon 
the  Deity,  and  your  obligations  to  him  for  every 
blessing  to  yourselves  and  to  your  fellow-creatures. 
Much,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that,  among 
some  misguided  brethren,  who  profess  a  very  un- 
common degree  of  zeal  for  the  controversial  doc- 
trines of  our  church,  such  an  undue  stress  should 
be  laid  on  sermons ;  not,  I  grant  to  the  entire  ox- 
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elusion  of  prayer,  but  with  a  marked  preference  to 
it.  Rightly  understood,  and  rightly  perfonned,  both 
are,  I  allow,  very  proper  instruments  for  our  spi- 
ritual edification.  But  if  their  comparative  import- 
ance should  ever  become  a  matter  of  discussion,  the 
superiority  of  claim  must  be  due  to  prayer ;  due  to 
that  in  which  every  man  can  join  ;  due  to  that  in 
which  every  man  can  deplore  his  own  sins,  explain 
his  own  wants,  and  acknowledge  the  mercies  con- 
ferred on  himself. 

Now  prayer,  as  prepared  for  us  by  the  well-weighed 
counsels  and  well-directed  co-operation  of  wise  and 
pious  men,  brings  immediately  before  us,  not  the 
pccuhar  tenets  of  this  or  that  favourite  church,  or 
this  or  that  idolized  preacher,  but  the  attributes  of 
our  God.  Sermons  contain  the  language  of  man 
addressed  to  man — the  language  of  indi\dduals  more 
or  less  enlightened,  and  more  or  less  discreet — the 
language,  perhaps,  of  good  meaning,  unassisted  at 
the  moment  by  good  sense — the  language  of  preach- 
ers more  earnest  to  persuade  than  skilful  to  interest; 
and  therefore  language  not  always  corrected  by  labo- 
rious effort,  nor  always  purified  by  calm  and  intense 
meditation.  All  men  are  commanded  to  pray.  In 
the  exhortation  which  stands  at  the  opening  of  oiu" 
morning  and  evening  service,  and  which  the  people 
are  instructed  to  hear  attentively,  but  not  to  read, 
there  may  be  found  a  compression  of  matter  and  a 
justness  of  thinking,  which,  from  frequent  recur- 
rence, may  in  some  degree  escape  your  notice, 
but  which  every  inteUigent  pastor  ought  to  point 
out  occasionally  to  every  serious  congregation.  Yoa 
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are  there  represented  as  assembling  to  "  render 
thanks  for  the  great  benefits"  whieh  you  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  your  Maker,  to  "  set  forth 
his  most  worthy  praise,  to  hear  his  most  holy  word, 
and  to  ask  those  things  which  are  retjuisite  and  ne- 
cessary, as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul."  Now, 
from  what  writings  of  anticnt  sages,  or  modern  re- 
ligionists, can  the  objector  produce  a  passage  in 
which  the  various  duties  of  devotion — at  once  satis- 
factory to  the  learned  and  profitable  to  the  un- 
learned— are  selected  more  judiciously,  brought  to- 
getlier  more  fully,  or  stated  in  a  manner  more  lu- 
minous or  more  impressive  ?  Doubtless  you  are  | 
called  upon  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  presumed 
it  is  that  they  who  expound  it  to  you  are  cjualificd 
for  their  office  by  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  purity 
of  faith.  But  are  you  not  also  directed  to  "  render 
thanks  for  the  great  benefits  which  God  has  be- 


stowed 


upon   you ; 


Yet 


persons 


there 


are 


who. 


as  I  told  you,  assign  little  or  no  merit  to  all  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  dependence,  and  all  the  effusions       - 
of  gratitude,  to  which  you  are  impelled,  as  creatures  ^M 
conscious  of  being  indebted  to  the  Deity  for  the  re-  " 
freshing  air  you  breathe — for  the  invigorating  health 
you  enjoy — for  the  bodily  strength  which  sustains 
you  in  procuring  support  to  yourselves  and  your 
families — for  the  intellectual  faculties  which  enable 
you  to  contemplate  the  works  of  nature  as  the  ef- 
fects of  an  omniscient  and  onmipotent  cause,  ever 
operating  in  your  favour — for  the  opportunities  you 
have  to  cultivate  the  usefid  and  ornamental  arts  of 
civilized  hfe ;  and  for  the  salutary  influence  of  re- 
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flection,  not  only  in  purifying  the  gratifications  of 
CUP  grosser  senses,  but  exalting  them  almost  into 
>-irtues  by  the  salutary  discipline  of  temperance  and 
chastity,  and  the  amiable  endearments  of  social  in- 
tercourse. Avowedly  slighting  all  these  objects, 
and  indirectly  condemning  our  attention  to  them, 
the  Evangelical  Christian  would  confine  your  peti- 
tions to  certain  spiritual  graces,  which  he  describes 
as  the  privileges  of  the  regenerate,  and  therefore 
denied  to  innumerable  multitudes  of  moral  agents, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  who,  hke  you  and  me, 
suppose  themselves  candidates  for  immortality — some 
firom  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  as  discernible  by 
the  light  of  natural  religion,  and  others  from  his 
mercy,  as  covenanted  to  us  by  the  authority  of  Re- 
velation. But,  in  opposition  to  the  fantastic  and 
unscriptural  tenets  of  these  illuminated  teachers, 
let  me  remind  you  that  the  Founders  of  our  Church 
include  all  the  benefits  granted  to  us  from  above, 
under  the  general  and  just  appellation  of  "great;" 
^L  and  that  they  expect  you  to  look  up  to  God,  as 
'  the  giver  of  that  which  is  requisite  for  your  present 
welfare,  aa  well  as  that  which  is  necessary  for  your 
fiitarc  salvation.  Deeply  impressed  with  this  fact, 
I  resume  the  subject,  which,  as  I  explained  to  you, 
is  become  highly  interesting  by  the  peculiar  occur- 
rences of  our  own  times, 
p  My  objection  to  the  tenets  of  these  self-appointed, 
and  perhaps  self-deluded  reformers,  is,  that  they 
have  a  tendency  to  make  you  impassioned  hearers, 
rather  than  devout  worshippers.     I  do  not,  indeed, 
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impute  to  them  the  total  disuse,  but  I  do  cen- 
sure them  for  the  negligent  use,  of  pubHc  prayer. 
Let  us,  then,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  the  sym- 
pathies which  warm  our  bosoms  in  acts  of  per- 
sonal devotion,  performed  among  numbers,  were 
not  called  into  action,  and  that  we  were  under  the 
strongest  feelings  which  are  usually  excited  within 
us  as  hearers  only. 

If  the  House  of  God  were  not  a  house  of  prayer^ 
but  a  house  for  instruction  solely,  you  might  have 
the  advantage  of  receiving  it  from  a  preacher  earnest 
in  his  deUvery,  sound  in  his  doctrines,  acute  in  his 
arguments,  judicious  in  his  topics,  perspicuous  in  his 
statements,  and  in  his  style  sometimes  elegant,  often 
energetic,  and  always  correct.  Your  undcrstJmdings 
might  be  enlightened,  your  faith  might  be  con- 
firmed, your  piety  might  in  some  degree  be  exer- 
cised. Gin  you  perform  all  duties  of  worship  so 
well,  while  you  are  listening  to  a  favourite  minister, 
as  you  might  do  if,  with  a  penitent  heart  and  hum- 
ble voice,  you  were  immediately  engaged  in  direct 
and  continued  addresses  to  Heaven,  and  thanksgiv- 
ings to  your  Maker?  After  leaving  the  sanctuary, 
and  reflecting  upon  what  had  been  not  done,  as 
well  as  what  had  been  done,  while  you  were  in  it, 
would  you  be  quite  satisfied  if,  prostrate  before  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts,  you  had  not  with  your  own 
lips  lamented  your  own  sins,  acknowledged  your 
own  wants,  and  set  forth  the  most  worthy  praise  of 
that  God  who  again  and  again  had  supplied  them 
abundantly  ? 
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I  do  not  mean  to  misrepresent  the  meaning  of 
other  men,  and  I  wish  not  to  have  my  own  misun- 
derstood. I  have  no  desire  to  depreciate  the  use- 
fulness of  preaching ;  hut  it  is  my  duty  not  to  let 
the  advantages  of  it  be  thought  superior  to  those  of 
prayer,  uttered,  I  mean,  in  the  spirit,  and  with  the 
matter,  according  to  which  every  member  of  the 
Established  Church  has  every  necessary  aid  and 
every  proper  encouragement  to  pray. 

Let  prayer  be  done  well,  and  let  not  preaching 
be  left  undone.  Prayer,  doubtless,  may  produce 
that  seriousness  which  prepares  you  for  receiving 
tnstrtiction — that  instruction  too  itself  will  be  un- 
derstood more  readily,  and  felt  more  deeply,  when 
it  relates  to  the  supplications  and  the  thanksgivings 
which,  together  with  your  fellow  Christians,  you 
Lave  just  before  offered  up  to  the  Tlirone  of  Heaven 
— to  the  offences  which  on  your  bended  knees  you 
have  just  now  confessed,  to  the  forgiveness  which 
you  have  implored,  to  the  succour  which  you  have 
asked,  to  the  mercies  which  you  have  thankfully 
acknowledged.  The  preparatory  efficacy  of  public 
prayer  is  indeed  wholly  admitted,  even  by  those 
evangelical  preachers,  who  deliver  forms  composed 
by  themselves  liefore  the  sermon.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  their  hearers  and  the  worshippers  in 
the  Church  lies  here :  during  the  discourse,  a  hearer 
may  be  irresistibly  drawn  aside  from  the  subject  by 
the  rapturous  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  and  elo- 
c|uence  displayed  by  the  preacher.  But  in  seasons 
of  prayer,  with  the  members  of  our  Church,  he  re- 
members not,  he  inquires  not,  he  cares  not,  by 
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whom  this  or  that  formulary  was  provided  for  his 
use,  he  regards  only  the  propriety  of  the  thoughts 
and  the  solemnity  of  his  words ;  he  is  conscious  of 
his  own  duty  to  adopt  those  thoughts,  and  to  re- 
spect those  words  ;  and,  actuated  by  the  example  of 
the  fellow-worshippers  who  surround  him,  he  adds 
earnestness  to  sincerity.  He  acts  from  himself — 
for  himself;  and  he  is  protected  from  the  ignorance 
or  errors  of  the  minister  by  the  weighty  contents  of 
the  Liturgy,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
his  pious  associates. 

Amidst   the    occupations    and   pleasures    of  the 
world,  preaching  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  ^M 
generality  of  mankind,  who  have  few  other  oppor-  ^i 
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tunities  for  ac(|uiring  religious  knowledge.  But 
let  not  the  Gospel  itself  be  confounded  with  inter- 
])retation.  Let  not  the  preacher  claim  to  himself 
that  regard  and  that  submission  which  arc  due  only 
to  Christ  and  his  insjiired  followers.  Let  not 
preaching  be  considered  as  the  most  vital  part  of 
our  duty  in  the  sanctuary ;  nor  let  it  be  supposed 
that,  by  hearing  ever  so  attentively,  or  believing 
ever  so  firmly,  we  can  expiate,  I  do  not  say  the  to- 
tal disuse,  but,  I  am  compelled  once  more  to  say, 
the  negligent  use  of  prayer.  I  state  the  plain  fact ; 
and  yet  I  am  aware  that  the  teacher  and  the  hearer 
are  wily  enough  to  disclaim  the  principle,  while  no 
sensible  and  impartial  observer  of  their  gestures, 
their  countenance,  their  words,  and  their  actions, 
can  for  a  moment  inistiike  their  real  predilection  for 
the  sermon,  in  which  certain  favourite  notions  arc 
extolled  by  the  illuminated  champion  of  faith  and 
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grrace,  and  defended  against  the  ignonint  and  pre- 
sumptuous advocate  for  good  works,  and  therefore 
the  unholy  assailant  of  vitid  Christianity. 

Upon  these  distinetions  and  these  cautions  I  am  j 

led,  by  the  unusual  and  portentous  aspect  of  these  ( 

eventful  times,  to  insist  the  more  earnestly,  because  *! 

it  is  notorious  that,  in  those  parts  of  our  worship  J 

which  precede  the  sermon,  and  which  certainly  are  j 

not  of  unequal  usefulness,  teachers  of  a  certain  class  j 

read  the  established  forms  of  devotion  with  little 
sensibility,  and  their  hearers  neither  give,  nor  are 
encouraged  to  give,  much  attention.  Now  we  are 
told  that  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom  there  was  a 
popular  proverb,  "  better  the  sun  sliould  not  shine 
than  Chrysostom  should  not  preach."  But  this 
celebrated  tciicher  did  not  sufi'er  his  vanity  to  delude 
his  underst'inding  or  to  slacken  his  devotion.  He 
did  not,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  affect  to  be  called 
Rab,  Rabbi,  Rabboni ;  nor,  like  boasters  in  later 
ages,  did  he  arrogate  to  himself  peculiar  and  extra- 
ordinary aids  for  the  knowledge  of  truths  which 
other  men  could  not  discuss,  or  the  display  of  piety 
which  other  men  could  not  attain ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  afHicted  to  observe  that  the  people  were 
more  ready  to  listen  to  his  sermon  than  to  the  word 
of  God  himself.  To  the  authority  of  Chrysostom 
let  me  add  the  example  of  Calvin  himself.  He 
certainly  did  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  his 
own  opinions,  or  the  extent  of  his  own  abilities  to 
defend  and  inculcate  them,  and  yet,  rescued  for  the 
moment  by  genuine  good  sense  from  chimerical 
theory  and  polemical  dogmatism,  he,  in   reference 
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to  the  text,  represented  prayer  as  the  nobler  part 
of  Christian  worship,  when  he  expressly  describes 
"  the  House  of  God"  as  "  the  House,"  not  of  preach- 
ing, hut  "  of  pniyer." 

But  further,  and  on  my  part,  I  must  confess  that, 
in  the  choice  of  subjects,  as  well  ;is  in  the  manner  of 
treating  them,  I  have  many  painful  recollections,  and 
many  alarming  anticipations,  when  I  look  to  the 
teachers  who  set  so  high  an  estimation  on  their  ser- 
mons delivered  by  themselves.  It  has,  indeed,  ever 
been  my  anxious  wish,  that  controversial  discourses 
should  be  employed  only  before  hearers  who  are  fur- 
nished with  ample  stores  of  classical  or  philosophical 
knowledge :  who  arc  habitually  practised  in  balanc- 
ing probabilities,  historical  and  moral ;  who  are 
accustomed  to  explore  the  motives  and  conse- 
quences of  hmnan  action  under  the  various  mo- 
difications of  customs,  laws,  climates  and  religion ; 
and  who  have  carefully  examined  the  moat  judicious 
theories  on  the  structure  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  also,  that  before  every 
mixed  or  unlearned  audience,  the  plain  duties  of 
temperance,  modesty,  diligence,  resignation,  honesty, 
veracity,  humility,  placability  and  piety,  illustrated 
again  and  again  by  the  dignified  phraseology  of 
Scripture,  and  enforced  by  the  awfiil  sanctions  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  as  prepared  by 
that  Being  who  "  spake,  as  never  man  spake,"  arc 
more  proper  for  the  pulpit  than  topics  known 
under  the  technical  terms  of  cousubstantiability  spe- 
cific and  numerical,  hypostatic  union,  eternal  fili- 
ation, eternal   procession,    actual   regeneration   by 
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special  grace,  possible  justification  by  faith  only, 
supralapsurianisni  and  sublapsarianisiii,  and  other 
phrases  familiar,  I  grant,  to  the  polemic,  dear  to 
the  bigot,  and  animating  to  the  multitude,  but  un- 
couth to  tlie  ear  and  unedifying  to  the  heart  of 
many  well-informed  and  well-disposed  Christians. 
"  The  Temple  of  the  Lord,"  said  the  Jews,  as  we 
read  in  Jeremiah,  "  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord  are  these."  In  the  same  spirit 
do  some  of  our  contemporaries  exclaim,  "  The  Gos- 
pel, the  Gospel,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  here,  and 
here  only."  Perhaps,  my  brethren,  it  were  unkind  and 
uncourteous  to  apply  to  these  misguided  declaimers 
those  indignant  terms,  in  which  Jeremiah  speaks  of 
his  countrymen,  "  Trust  not  in  lying  words."  But  I 
cannot  be  charged  with  indecorum  or  harshness, 
when  I  recommend  to  these  accusers  of  my  ecclesi- 
astical brethren  a  little  more  charity  to  their  fellow- 
Christians,  and  a  little  more  distrust  in  themselves ; 
and  much  more  discipline  from  knowledge,  as  the 
corrective  of  headstrong  zeal  and  frantic  enthu- 
siasm. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  invade  the  sacred  rights 
of  toleration,  which  leaves  every  man  who  con- 
siders himself  a  Christian  to  the  guidance  of  con- 
science in  the  profession  of  religious  doctrines, 
and  the  adoption  of  religious  ceremonies.  I  mean, 
therefore,  not  to  censure  any  individuals,  in  any 
class  of  believers  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the 
national  establishment.  But  I  confess  myself  dis- 
satisfied, and  even  terrified,  when  I  find  that  dis- 
courses from  our  own  pulpits  are  permitted  to  gain 
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such  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  men,  in  a 
Church  where,  hke  our  own,  "  the  House  of  God" 
is,  really  and  professedly,  a  "  House  of  Prayer." 

In  the  course  of  gradual  changes  that  were  made 
to  furnish  the  people  of  this  country  with  materials 
for  worship,  after  their  separation  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  our  service  now  stands  before  you  in  its 
fifteenth  stage  of  excellence.  From  time  to  time  it 
has  been  enlarged  or  amended  by  the  labours  of  the 
best  educated  scholars  and  the  best  informed  theo- 
logians. It  has  been  enriched  with  the  choicest 
stores  which  could  be  found  in  the  public  services 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Church  of  Greece,  and 
some  foreign  Protestant  Churches,  or  in  the 
writings  of  the  most  learned  and  elo(|Ucnt  Fathers. 
To  the  discerning  critic  it  constitutes,  like  the 
Bible,  a  work  in  which  the  most  valuable  proper- 
ties of  the  language  itself  are  preserved  ;  and  to  the 
sincere  believer  it  presents  almost  every  topic  which 
can  exercise  his  faith  or  interest  his  affections.  Pos- 
sible, indeed,  it  is,  nay,  probable,  that  after  the  ac- 
knowledged improvements  of  the  human  mind  in 
criticism  and  ethics,  retrenchment  or  correction 
might  in  some  few  instances  be  introduced — not, 
I  grant,  by  the  recluse,  who  passionately  clings  to 
expressions  which  are  obscured  by  long  disuse,  and 
into  which  antiquity  cannot  infuse  the  charms  of 
mellowness  or  dignity — not  by  the  sciolist,  who  is 
suddenly  fsiscinated  by  words  which  are  dainty  and 
neoteric — not  by  the  blustering  and  perhaps  mer- 
cenary gladiator  in  theology — not  by  the  morose 
bigot — not  by  the  impetuous  zealot — not  by  the  airy 
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of  times  and  seiisons,  who  bring  to  the  task  of  re- 
visal  moderation  without  hikewarnmess,  erudition 
vithout  pedantry,  diligence  without  officiousncss, 
and  accuracy  without  fastidiousness.  Instead  of 
repining,  however,  at  that  which  we  have  not,  let 
us  gratcfiUly  acknowledge  and  honestly  use  that 
which,  by  the  good  Providence  of  God,  we  already 
haTe.  For  it  is  a  service  in  which  the  monarch  and 
the  subject,  the  sage  and  the  pejisant,  will  meet 
with  many  clear  directions  for  belief,  many  power- 
ful aids  to  repentance  for  sin,  many  lively  encou- 
ragements to  perseverance  in  righteousness,  many 
soothing  consolations  in  seasons  of  sickness  and 
sorrow,  and  many  preparatory  topics  of  meditation 
for  the  awful  hour  of  death. 

Whatsoever  may  be  the  grounds  for  dissent  among 
our  Protestant  brethren,  whatever  the  latent  and  re- 
mote views  of  some  of  those  who  are  more  nearly 
connected  with  us  in  the  censures  which  they  saitter 
on  the  general  body  of  our  clergy,  imd  in  the  enco- 
miums which  they  heap  upon  evangelical  teachers ; 
there  are,  in  our  Prayer-Book,  some  striking  pro- 
perties, which  they  who  use  it  cannot  estimate  too 
highly,  and  which  they  who  use  it  not  would  do 
well  to  imitate.  There  can  be  found  no  arrogant 
claims  to  superiority  in  soundness  of  faith  or  sincerity 
of  piety  over  other  religious  churches.  There  you 
meet  with  no  contemptuous  and  acrimonious  invec- 
I  lives  levelled  against  the  real  or  supposed  errors  of 
^P    other  Christian  communities.     And  never  let  it  be 
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solitary  and  severe  reproach,  wliich  in  an  age  of 
recent  and  angry  controversy  had  been  directed 
against  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  rubric  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  was  wisely  and  virtuously  omitted 
by  the  excellent  men  who  restored,  and,  I  add,  im- 
proved our  service  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Whatsoever  may  be  the  petulant  raillery  or  the 
plausible  sophistry  of  some  zealots,  who  appear  to 
me  veterans  indeed  in  the  artifices  of  misrepre- 
sentation, but  noviciates  in  the  sciences  of  history, 
criticism,  and  theology,  the  Church  of  England, 
which  provides  for  you  "  a  House  of  God,"  though 
established  by  the  laws  of  England,  does  not  derive 
from  them  tlie  arrangement  of  its  ritual  or  the 
materials  of  its  creeds,  or  the  principles  of  its 
articles,  or  the  phraseology  of  its  devotional  offices. 
It  has  not,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of 
Christ,  because,  in  one  sense  of  the  expression, 
it  is  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  God  forbid  that 
it  should  ever  imbibe  the  spirit  of  its  opponents  by 
maintaining,  or  even  insinuating,  that  any  class  of 
believers  who  do  not  conform  to  the  religion  which 
the  legislature  approves,  have  therefore  apostatized 
from  the  Church  of  Christ ;  or  that  any  "  House 
of  Prayer"  which  employs  ceremonies  and  avows 
tenets  different  from  our  own,  is  therefore  not  "  the 
House  of  God." 

Of  those  persons  who  repeat  the  formulary  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  let  me  dis- 
passionately ask,  what  they  mean  when  they  speak 
of  the  "  Catholic  Church"  of  Christ  ?  Do  they  not 
mean,  that,  as  an  universid  Church,  it  has  many 
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members,  and  that  all  are  included  under  that  ap- 
pellation who  hold  in  common  that  the  gospel  pro- 
fessed by  all  is  the  infallible  and  inspired  Word  of 
God? 

To  those  members  of  the  Church  who  do  not 
sufficiently  regard  what  is  done  during  the  season 
of  prayer,  and  who  precipitately  censure  what    is 
usually  taught  from  the  pulpit,  let  me  propose  one 
plain  question.     At  the  opening  of  a  long  and  most 
interesting  series  of  petitions  in  the  Litany,  on  the 
close  of  which  every  individual  is  supposed  to  be- 
seech that  a  "  good  Lord  would  hear  us  ;"  what, 
my  brethren,  is  passing  in  their  minds  when  they 
join  us  in  praying,  or  know  that  we  have  prayed, 
that  God  would  keep  and  govern  "  the  Church 
universal  in  the  right  way  ?"     Do  they  imagine  that 
"  universal"    is   equivalent   to  "  particular"  exclu- 
sively ?     Do  they  not  suppose  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  be  one  part  of  a  whole,   which    includes 
many  other  parts  ?     Do  they  not  supplicate  the  aid 
and  guidance  of  God,  that  every  part,  however  dis- 
tinguished from  other  parts  by  external  denomina- 
tion or  external  discipline,  may  be  kept  in  the  right 
way ;  and  that  the  right  way  is  not  incompatible 
with  many  and  wide  differences  upon  abstruse  ques- 
tions and  in  arbitrary  institutions  ? 

If  then  every  sect  be,  as  in  reality  it  is,  a  part  of  the 
olic  Church,  and  if  the  Catholic  Church  be,  as  in 
reality  it  is,  the  Church  of  Christ,  surely  the  Church 
of  England  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  a  claim  to 
the  appellation,  when  it  directs  you  to  pray,  that 
**  all  who  calls  themselves   Christians  may  be  led 
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into  the  way  of  truth,"  and  that  all  may  "  hold  the 
faith,"  not  in  exact  similarity  of  speculative  opi- 
nions or  ritual  observances,  but  in  points  far  more 
attainable  and  more  important,  "  in  unity  of  spirit, 
in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  rig;hteousness  of  life." 
He  who  thus  manifests  his  belief  in  a  crucified 
Saviour,  will  be  excused,  not  from  fallibility,  in- 
deed, but  from  wickedness.  He  that  holds  the 
faith  with  a  disposition  not  peaceable,  and  with 
habits  not  righteous,  may  escape  from  many  mise- 
ries, but  will  be  guilty  of  many  sins. 

But  not  yet  have  I  exhausted  the  reasons  for 
which  I  differ  from  certain  modem  panegyrists  on 
the  superior  pretensions  of  public  preaching  to 
public  prayer.  From  a  sort  of  inattention  to  dif- 
ference of  circumstances  in  the  moral  world,  which 
I  should  think  venial  if  it  were  not  mingled  with 
uncharitableness,  otlieiousDess,  and  spiritual  pride, 
much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles  as  preachers.  They,  my  brethren,  were  to 
disseminate  the  truths  of  a  new  religion.  They 
were  to  proclaim  and  to  verify  those  mysteries  or 
secrets  in  the  counsels  of  God,  which  included  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  religion  of  Christ. 
They  were  to  contend  with  corruptions  of  the  hea- 
then idolater,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  zea- 
lot. It  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  endure  toil 
now  unnecessary,  to  encounter  perils  now  unknown, 
when  they  instructed  their  converts  upon  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  Christ,  upon  the  precepts  laid  down 
by  him,  upon  the  sanctions  of  a  future  state  pre- 
pared by  him,  upon  his  spotless  life,  upon  his  meri- 
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torious  death,  upon  his  wonderful  Resurrection,  upon 
his  glorious  Assension,  and  upon  his  sacred  office 
as  the  appointed  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
AH  these  doctrines  were  unrevealed  hefore ;  many 
of  them  were  unwelcome  when  revealed ;  none  of 
tfaetn  conld  be  widely  ditfused,  nor  effectually  in- 
nilcatcd,  without  exertions  which  owed  part  of  their 
success  to  the  miraculous  power  with  which  the 
Apostles    were    occasionally    furnished ;   and    yet 
preaching  was  not  the  only  duty  to  which  even  they 
were  called  hy  their  Master.     Did  not  Peter  and 
John  go  up  into  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 
even  when  a  miracle  was  to  be  granted  in  favour  of 
the  man  who  asked  for  alms  ?     After  the  preaching 
of  Peter,  do  wc  not  read  that  his  followers  conti- 
nued stedfastly  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayer, 
and  were  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple  prais- 
ing God  ?     St.  Paul,  not  while  he  taught  but  while 
he  prayed  in  the  temple,  fell  into  a  trance.     During 
the  whole  of  the  time  the  Apostles  continued  in 
Jerusalem,  "  the  House  of  God  was"  to  them  "  the 
House  of  Prayer ;"  and  afterwards,  when  they  as- 
sembled in  private  houses — the  only  sanctuary  in 
which  they  could  then  meet,  plain  it  is,  that  "  by 
sapplications  with  thanksgivings  they  made  their 
requests  known   unto   God." — I    bring  these  facts 
back  to  your  recollection,  not  in  order  to  depre- 
date the  utility  of  religious  instruction,  but  to  con- 
vince you,  tliat  it  is  entitled  only  to  a  secondary 
part  when  compared  with  religious  worship. 

Listen  to  your  teacher,  but  pray  for  yourselves. 
Examine  your  own  hearts — review  your  own  ac- 
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tlons — ask  relief  for  your  own  wants,  and  forgive- 
ness of  your  own  sins — acknowledge  in  the  sanc- 
tuary with  your  own  lips  every  solicited,  and  every 
unsolicited  mercy  which  you  have  experienced — 
enter  it  as  the  place  M'here  man,  fallible  man,  is  to 
be  heard  as  the  expositor  of  the  Gospel.  But  when 
an  All-wise,  Almighty,  All-merciful  God  is  himself 
to  be  directly  adored,  believe,  if  your  conscience  so 
directs,  the  doctrines  which  Cephas  inculcates — fre- 
quent, if  you  please,  the  temple  in  which  Cephas  is 
the  preacher ;  but  do  not,  from  the  pulpit  or  the 
press,  loudly  and  incessantly  proclaim  to  the  igno- 
rant, the  credulous,  and  the  censorious,  that  Apol- 
los,  and  those  who  think  with  Apollos,  do  not  sin- 
cerely believe  the  Gospel,  do  not  seriously  study  it, 
do  not  clearly  understand  it,  do  not  profoundly  re- 
verence it,  do  not  mean,  as  the  followers  of  Cephas 
do,  to  worship  God  faithfully — arc  not  cjualified,  as 
the  followers  of  Cephas  are,  to  comprehend  the 
precious  truths  revealed  by  Jesus — are  not  worthy, 
as  the  foUowers  of  Cephas  are,  to  be  partakers  of 
his  most  gracious  promises. 

My  brethren,  in  looking  into  that  sacred  Volume 
which  is  to  regulate  your  faith  and  to  animate  your 
hope,  you  will  find  numerous  instances  in  which 
your  Redeemer  is  represented,  not  only  as  the 
teacher  of  the  purest  and  most  salutary  doctrines, 
but  as  an  example  most  worthy  of  your  imitation 
in  private  and  public  devotion.  More  particularly 
you  will  remember,  that  he  has  vouchsafed  to  in- 
struct us  in  a  form  of  supplication,  the  importance 
of  which  I  shall,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse 
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endeavour  to  impress  upon  your  minds  by  expla- 
natory remarks  not  wholly  undeserving,  I  trust,  of 
your  serious  attention. 

**  The  House  of  Grod,"  as  Christ  here  tells  you,  is 
*'  the  House  of  Prayer."     And  how  can  you  expect 
to  pray  more  becomingly  or  more  eftt'ctually  than 
by  understanding  and  adopting  the  words  which 
Christ  has  set  before  us  ?     It  is  a  very  striking  fact, 
that  in  the  heathen  world  men  expressed  their  piety, 
not  so  much  by  prayer  as  by  thanksgiving.     In 
their  addresses  to  the  deities  they  speak  sometimes 
of  useful  discoveries  made  by  those  deities,  for  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  or  in  the  application  of  iron  and  other  ma- 
terials, as  instruments  for  the  arts  of  peace ;  and 
sometimes  they  boast  of  signal  discoveries  granted 
to  them   in    war.     Among  the  Jews,  as  hfis  been 
fbUy  shewn  by  our  learned  men,  praise  formed  a 
much  larger  part  of  the  public  worship  than  prayer. 
For  this  difference  it  may  not  be  very  difficult  to 
account,    if    we  attend  to    the   operations    of  the 
human  mind.     The  very  act  of  thanksgiving  is  de- 
lightful to  us :  it  relates  to  the  past ;  it  exhibits  to 
us  some  definite  subject,  included  in  the  experience 
of  our  forefathers  or  ourselves.     It  connects  to  our 
judgments  the  present  with  the  past,  by  realizing  to 
our  minds  a  continued  series  of  effects ;    some  of 
which  are  now  emanating  from  causes  remote,  per- 
haps, in  their  origin,  but  favourable  to  our  happi- 
ness.    On    the  other  hand,  prayer  points  to  the 
future,  to  that  which  may  be  distant,  to  that  which 
is  uncertain.     It  extends  through  the  whole  range 
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of  our  possible  as  well  as  actual  wants ;  and  the 
objects  of  it,  from  their  number  and  diffusion,  often 
become  indistinct.  We  look  moreover  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  wishes  to  causes  imperfectly 
known.  We  negligently  throw  ourselves  upon 
contingencies,  which  we  call  chance,  for  deliver- 
ance from  what  we  fear  or  the  attainment  of  what 
we  desire.  Perhaps,  too,  there  is  now  and  then  a 
latent  delusion  which  draws  aside  our  attention 
from  the  agency  of  God,  and  leads  us  to  repose 
undue  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  our  own  con- 
trivances, on  the  exertions  of  our  own  might. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  degree  in  which  any,  or 
all,  of  these  causes  influenced  the  Jews,  it  is  well 
known  that  their  forms  of  supplications  were  not 
numerous.  John,  therefore,  the  precursor  of  Christ, 
endefivoured  to  supply  what  he  thought  a  defect, 
and  accordingly  he  instructed  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers to  pray  more  frecjuently.  Hence,  as  we  learn 
from  St.  Luke,  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  strongly 
impressed  by  the  novelty  of  the  fact,  and,  there- 
fore, they  said  to  him,  "  Teach  us  to  pray,  as 
John  also  taught  his  disciples."  This  rerjuest  was 
made  by  our  Saviour,  not  when  he  was  teaching, 
but  when  he  was  himself  praying.  And  replete 
with  wisdom  was  his  answer.  "  When  ye  pray, 
say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven ;  hallowed 
be  thy  name ;  thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be 
done,  as  in  heaven,  so  in  earth ;  give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread,  and  forgive  us  our  sins,  for  we 
also  forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted  to  us ;  and 
lead   us  not  into  temptation,  but   deliver  us  from 
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In  Matthew  vi.  the  same   instructions   in 
I  «ai>9tance    are    given    upon    a    ditFercnt    occasion. 
Our  Lord,  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  reproves  the 
ostentation  of  the  Pharisees,  both  in  their  moral 
and  religious  duties.     "  When   thou  doest  alms," 
let   them   be  secret — "  when    thou  prayest,"  thou 
shalt  not  be  as  the  h)-pocrites  are,  for  "  they  love 
to  pray  standing  in  the  sjTiagogues,  and    in   the 
comers  of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of 
men" — but  when  thou   prayest,   "  enter  into  thy 
closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shtit  the  door,  pray  to 
thy  Father  which  is  in  secret" — "  when  ye  pray, 
use  not  vain  repetitions,  as   the  heathens  do,  for 
they  think  that  they  shall  be  heanl  for  their  much 
speaking.     Be  not  ye,  therefore,  hke  unto  them  ; 
for  your  Father  knowcth  what  things  ye  have  need 
of  before  ye  ask  him — after  this  manner,  there- 
fore, pray  ye."     And  then  follow  words  equivalent 
to  those  which  I  just  now  produced  from  St.  Luke. 
Here  we  are  taught  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what 
Ire  are  to  practise.     We   are  to  avoid  all  public 
displays   of  piety,  with  a  view  to  the  admiration 
of  men.     We  are  to  avoid  vain  repetitions,  such  as 
the  heathens  used ;    and  of  that   we  have  an  in- 
stance in  the  priests  of  Baal,  who  cried  aloud  from 
morning  until  noon,  and  from  raid-day  until  the 
offering  of  the  evening  sacrifice — "  O  Baal,  hear 
HB .•     We  have  other  instances  of  babbling  in  some 
Grreek  hymns  addressed  to  heathen  divinities,   in 
which,  with  profuse  adulation,  all  the  exaggerated 
epithets  which  tradition  of  greater  or  less  antiquity 
hfad  accumulated,  or  poetry  invented,  are  introduced 
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in  pompous  array,  and  with  imagery  obscure  and 
extravagant. 

From  the  power  of  compound  words,  of  obsolete 
epithets,  of  sonorous  versification,  and  recondite  or 
remote  alhisions,  they  may  sometimes  gratify  curio- 
sity, they  may  exercise  criticism,  they  may  dazzle 
the  imagination,  but  they  rarely  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment, and  they  never  pierce  the  heart.     Properties 
not  very  definitive,  and  especially  that  polyonomy, 
or  elaborate  and  ambitious  groupe  of  splendid  titles 
which  the  niythologiats,  poets,  and  priests  in  the 
heathen  world  supposed  very  acceptable  to  their  dei- 
ties, may  be  found  in  the  Christian  hymns  of  Sy- 
nesius — a  man  to  whom  I  cannot  refuse  the  praise 
of  genius  and  piety.     But,  in  his  writings,  genius  is 
led  astray  by  a  vitiated  taste  ;  piety  rushes  headlong 
into  rampant  fanaticism.    The  bold  outhnes  of  lyric 
poetry  arc  defaced  by  uncouth  masses  upon  the 
quarry  of  a  metaphysical  vocabulary,  half  heathen- 
ish and  half  Christian,  and  in  the  spirit  of  subtilized 
but  spurious  Platonism,  seem  to  hover  nearly  over 
every  delineation  of  every  subject  —  over  scriptural 
narrative   tricked  out   with  all  the   embroidery  of 
romance,  and  scriptural  doctrines  disfigured  by  the 
hieroglyphics  of  mysticism.     To  men  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  fierce  and  frivolous  wranglings 
which  for  many  centuries  retarded  the  progress  of 
civilization,  gradually  extinguished  the  light  of  sci- 
ence, and  debased  the  purity  of  evangelical  truth, 
among  the  bigotted  disputants  in    the  church    of 
Constantinople,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that,  even 
in  our  own  days,  the  Greeks,  who  set  up  claims  to 
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superior  erudition,  should  expatiate  with  rapture  on 
this  once  renowned  hYnmoIogist.  But  when  a 
learned  and  judicious  Protestant  sits  down  to  the 
perusal  of  Synesius,  his  sympathy  is  continually 
blunted  by  some  exposition  which  he  does  not  un- 
derstand, and  his  devotion  is  checked  by  some  dogma 
which  he  cannot  believe.  He  will  admit,  that  in 
the  closet  the  wild  and  warm  effusions  of  a  philoso- 
phical devotee  may  sometimes  aumse  the  learned 
reader ;  but  he  will  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  in 
the  sanctuary  they  can  interest  the  serious  inquirer, 
or  can  improve  any  sober-minded  and  well-princi- 
pled congregation. 

Deep  therefore  as  may  have  been  the  researches, 
intense  the  feelings,  and  vivid  the  fancy  of  Synesius, 
his  devotional  works  will  not  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison, with  the  simplicity,  the  energy,  the  majestic 
solemnity,  the  inartificial  and  irresistible  pathos 
which  characterize  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  when  they  set  before  us  the  name,  the  attri- 
butes, the  righteous  counsels,  and  mighty  works  of 
Jehovah,  the  Lord  our  God.  Yet  less  instructive 
and  less  impressive  do  they  appear  when  contrasted 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

In  order  to  give  you  clearer  notions  of  its  intrin- 
sic merit,  I  have  expatiated  thus  long  on  the  sense- 
less and  fruitless  babblings,  unprofitable  redundances, 
and  disgusting  impurities  which  our  blessed  Master 
meant  to  discourage  when  he  instructed  his  disciples 
in  what  manner  it  became  them  to  pray.  "  Do  not 
use  vain  repetitions,  nor  think  that  ye  shall  be  heard 
for  your  much  speaking."     My  brethren,  vou  will 
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cease  to  wonder  at  the  caution  here  given  to  disci- 
ples, when  I  tell  you  that  the  word  adoration  is  by 
80nie  learned  men  supposed  to  allude  to  the  custom 
of  oriental  nations,  where  the  worshipper  puts  his 
hand  before  his  mouth,  lest  one  indecorous  expres- 
sion, one  rash  vow,  one  unwise  or  unholy  word, 
should  escape  from  his  lips. 

The  writer  of  Ecclcsiasticus  has  left  us  a  short 
but  significant  injunction  not  to  make  much  bab- 
bling when  we  pray.  But  the  fullest  and  most  ener- 
getic precept  occurs  in  Ecclesiastcs :  "  Be  not  rash 
■with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to 
utter  any  thing  before  God.  For  God  is  in  heaven, 
and  thou  upon  earth,  therefore  let  thy  words  be 
few." 

But  in  the  Scripture  formulary  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  the  keenest  sophists,  and  the  fiercest  ad* 
versarj',  can  detect  no  traces  of  redundancies  and 
imperfections,  which  the  \^Titer  of  the  Book  of 
Ecelesiastes  has  justly  condemned.  Even  they  who 
dispute  the  evidences  adduced  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  who  arraign  the  fitness  of  some  doc- 
trines said  to  be  contained  in  it,  they  who  depre- 
ciate its  general  usefulness  to  man  in  a  social  state, 
yet  unanimously  and  unequivocally  confess  the  un- 
qualified excellence  of  this  prayer.  There,  in  reality, 
are  no  metaphysical  refinements,  no  rhetorical  em- 
bellishments, no  whine  of  superstition,  no  rant  of 
fanaticism.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  brevity  with- 
out deficiency  —  there  is  variety  without  disortler — 
there  is  calmness  without  languor — there  is  simpli- 
city without  degrading  imbecillity — there  is  serious- 
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without  ostentatious  soleninity — there  is  humi- 
Bty  without  slavish  fear — there  is  trust  in  God,  un- 
corrupted  by  pharisaical  presumption  :  the  unlearn- 
ed may  understand — the  perverse  can  scarcely  refuse 
to  assent — the  most  enlightened  to  approve  and  sym- 
pathize— cverj-  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Church  of  Greece,  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in 
every  Protestant  Church  besides  our  own,  the  stub- 
born Jew,  the  haughty  Mahommedan,  the  visionary 
Gentoo,  the  untutored  IniUan,  every  worshipper  of 
every  denomination  in  every  region  of  the  earth, 
acknowledges  a  Father  in  heaven ;  and  therefore 
every  one  of  them,  with  equal  sincerity  and  equal 
propriety,  may  join  with  us  in  this  prayer ;  while 
for  the  Christian  is  reserved  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing distinctly,  and  remembering  gratefully,  by  whom 
the  contents  of  it  were  impsuted,  and  upon  whom 
the  contents  of  it  are  cxphcitly  and  imperatively 
imposed. 

Let  then  the  barbarian,  not  assisted,  as  we  have 
been,  by  a  Divine  instructor,  call  down  the  angry 
thunderbolt  from  his  tutelary  deity  in  the  sangui- 
nary conflicts  of  war,  and  express  his  thankfulness 
for  victory  in  the  rude  carols  of  his  progenitors,  or 
shouts  and  savage  exultation  over  a  vanquished  foe. 
Wc  contemplate  God  as  the  gracious  protector  of 
all  his  creatures  iu  the  hour  of  danger,  and  the  hour 
of  peace.  Let  the  churlish  bigot  view  his  master 
aa  confining  his  choicest  gifts  to  those  who  repeat 
the  same  creed,  and  fall  down  before  the  same  altar 
with  himself,  while  the  rest  of  mankind  are  the  out- 
auita  of  heaven.    We  are  convinced  thatj  in  every 
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nation,  he  who  endeavours  to  work  righteousness,' 
according  to  the  extent  in  which  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  will  of  heaven  will  be  accepted  at  the  last 
day.  Let  the  presumptuous  Calvinist  maintain,  that 
the  glories  of  immortality  are  reser\'ed  for  those 
only  whom  God  has  arbitrarily  elected,  and  to  w^hom 
he  vouchsafes  those  extraordinary  and  almost  pre- 
ternatural aids  of  grace  and  faith  which  are  denied 
to  the  bulk  of  mankind.  We,  on  the  contrary,  hold 
the  more  consolatory,  and,  I  trust,  the  sounder  doc- 
trine, that  God  has  made  all  his  rational  creatures 
for  his  own  glory,  that  his  glory  consists  not  in 
the  destruction,  but  the  preservation  of  those  who 
are  under  his  moral  government — not  in  the  mys- 
tery of  redemption,  proffered  to  aU,  and  intended 
only  for  a  few — not  in  the  exclusive  preference  of 
any  sect,  illuminated  and  regenerated  by  special  as- 
sistance from  above — but  in  the  felicity  of  all  those 
who,  without  any  express  distinction  of  religions,  or 
any  marked  limitations  of  time  and  place,  hallow 
the  name  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  strive  to  do  His 
will,  and  forgive  the  trespasses  of  their  brethren, 
as  they  hope  for  their  own  to  be  forgiven.  Such 
are  the  thoughts  which  rise  in  the  breast  of  every 
reflecting  man  when  he  searches  the  principles  con- 
tained in  our  Lord's  Prayer;  and,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  commend  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  the 
Church  which  has  assigned  a  place  to  that  prayer 
in  the  services  of  every  morning  and  every  evening, 
for  the  litany,  in  the  communion,  for  baptism  and 
marriage,  for  deliverance  from  the  pain  and  peril  of 
child-birth,  and  for  the  interment  of  those  with 
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whom  we  hope  to  be  summoned  from  the  grave  to 
appear  before  our  common  Redeemer  and  our  com- 
mon Judge. 

Frequently  has  ray  bosom  glowed  with  gratitude 
upon  remembering  the  aid  which,  if,  in  discharging 
the  most  hallowed  of  all  duties,  I  use  it  aright,  will 
preserve  me  alike  from  being  decoyed  into  impro- 
prieties by  the  latent  sorcery  of  religious  prejudice, 
and  being  precipitated  into  them  by  the  strong  im- 
pulse of  reUgious  feeUng.  Frequently  and  justly  do 
other  ministers  confess  the  imperfection  of  their 
other  petitions,  before  they  begin  to  pronounce  the 
words  which  our  Lord  has  prescribed ;  and  famiUar 
as  those  words  may  be  to  our  minds,  yet,  surely, 
you  will  learn  to  prize  them  more  highly  when 
you  recollect  that  the  difficulty  of  forming  prayers 
adapted  to  a  Christian  audience  is  manifest  in  the 
repeated  failures  of  experiments  made  by  men  whose 
habits  of  piety,  whose  rectitude  of  intention,  and 
whose  ingenuity,  and  even  felicity,  in  other  kinds 
of  grave  composition  are  indisputable,  pre-eminent, 
and  very  meritorious.  It  has  sometimes  been  my 
own  lot  to  write  discourses  on  subjects  which  re- 
quired much  circimispection  from  their  importance, 
and  much  exertion  from  their  magnitude  ;  but  my 
attempts  to  draw  up  prayer  have  been  few;  and 
never  did  I  make  them  without  wariness  leading  to 
diffidence,  and  diffidence  gmdually  deepening  into 
awe. 

You,  my  brethren,  have  been  taught  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  from  your  earliest  youth  to  the  pre- 
sent hour  —  you  have  been  accustomed  to  use  it  in 
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the  sanctuary  and  in  your  own  private  houses— you 
find  comfort  from  it  when  you  repose  your  heads 
on  the  pillow,  and  intreat  God  to  watch  over  your 
slumbers — you  are  prepared  by  it  for  the  duties  of 
every  revolving  day,  when  going  forth  in  the  morn- 
ing to  your  wonted  labour  you  pronounced  the  sa- 
cred petition  ;  occasionally  in  the  course  of  those 
labours  you  recollect  and  you  utter  part  of  it,  and 
thus  invest  the  homely  employments  of  the  plough 
and  the  loom  with  the  dignity   and  sanctity  of  a 
religious  act.     In  future,  then,  let  me  intreat  you 
to  bear  in  mind  one  striking  property,  which  the 
most   imlcttered    among    you    may    easily   imder- 
stand ;  and  which  the  young  and  the  old,  the  rich 
and   the    poor,  would   do   well  to  treasure   up    in 
the   most   sacred   recesses  of  their   souls.     "  The 
Lord's  Prayer,"  says  a  writer,  equally  distinguished 
by  the  depth  of  his  researches,  and  the  elegance  of 
his  style,  "  runs  throughout  in  the  plural  number. 
We  are  instructed  to  say,  '  Our  Father,  give  us  this 
^y  ;'  all  these  petitions  are  of  universal  extent  and 
comprehension."     "  Should  not  this  teach  us,"  he 
continues,  "  that  an  enlarged,  universal  benevolence 
ought  to  accompany  our  religious  addresses ;  and, 
indeed,  to  consider  a  little  the  plain  reason  of  the 
^UBg  —  «'ben  r»n  vre  no  pro|)erly  avnken  in  our 
aoub  a  strong  sense  aad  oonvictioo  of  an  alliance 
to  one  another  as  beii^  of  the  same  nature,  as 
when  we  ore  in  a  mort*  esptTtal  manner  presenting 
OttiMhraa  iMfofe  that  gteat   Being  vho  i«  the  e<un- 
mon  paivnt  of  our  9|>cot«»  r" 
My  hretbren,  do  not  the  ohisrwMio^i  just  now  re> 
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dted  to  you  exhibit  in  brighter  colours  the  import- 
ance of  those  words  which  you  have  again  and  again 
uttered  in  this  sanctuary  and  in  your  closets.  Apply, 
therefore,  each  of  you  to  your  own  hearts,  and  your 
own  duty,  what,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and 
enforcing  the  foregoing  renmrks,  I  will  now  speak  as 
in  my  own  person  for  your  own  edification.  Well, 
then,  Christ  has  taught  me  to  say,  not  my  Father,  bqt 
"  our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven."  I  ask  not  for 
nayfrclf  only,  but  for  my  fellow-creatures ;  that  he 
would  this  day  give  me  bread  for  the  coming  mor- 
row (as  perhaps  the  original  means),  or  as  Solomon 
■well  expresses  the  same  thought,  "  the  food  that  is 
convenient  for  us."  I  implore  from  his  mercy  that 
forgiveness  to  their  trespasses,  of  which  I  stand  in 
urgent  need  for  my  own.  I  beseech  him  to  deliver 
them,  aa  well  as  myself,  from  the  severe  and  perilotis 
trials  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  our  spiritual  war- 
fare ;  and  to  guard  us  from  the  snares  and  assault 
of  the  evil  adversary  to  our  innocence,  our  peace, 
and  our  salvation. 

Milker  omnipotent !  art  not  thou  the  righteous 
judge  of  all  the  earth?  grant  the  supplication  which 
I  now  most  unfcignedly  address  to  thee  in  the  name 
of  my  gracious  Redeemer,  and  in  the  behalf,  not  of 
myself  only,  but  of  those  who  now  hear  me,  and 
many  of  whom,  till  they  and  I  are  sununoned  to  our 
last  solemn  account,  will  see  my  face  no  more ! 
Whensoever,  in  obedience  to  thy  command,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  thy  glory,  we  are  assembled  in 
the  "  House  of  Prayer,"  may  the  precepts  and  the 
example  of  our  blessed  Lord  be  so  present  to  our 
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minds  as  to  regulate  every  thought  and  consecrate 
every  word — may  the  love  of  man,  whom  we  have 
seen,  be  intimately  and  inseparably  blended  with 
the  love  of  God,  who  in  we  have  not  seen — may  we 
pray  at  once  with  the  understanding  and  the  heart, 
for  this  is  "  the  beauty  of  holiness  " — may  we  offer 
to  Thee  the  reasonable  and  most  acceptable  sacrifice 
of  our  unseemly  prejudices,  our  untoward  humours, 
our  worldly  appetites,  and  all  the  odious  feelings 
and  pernicious  habits  which  defile  our  souls,  from 
selfishness,  pride,  intolerance,  envy,  hatred,  and  ma- 
lice, and  every  kind  of  uncharitableness.  Finally, 
O  heavenly  Father,  may  we  worship  Thee,  not  as  did 
the  benighted  heathen,  or  the  sanctimonious  Pha- 
risees, with  vehemence  of  gesticulation,  loudness  of 
voice,  and  multiplicity  of  words :  but  reverently,  yet 
earnestly;  joj-fully,  yet  humbly;  and,  according  to 
the  emphatical  and  comprehensive  language  of  thy 
wcU-bclovcd  Son,  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 


SERMON  VII.* 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 


NUMBERS  xxiii.  10. 

'  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end 
be  like  his." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Balaam,  a  corrupt, 
crafty,  and  avaricious  prophet,  when  he  had  been 
repeatedly  and  importunately  summoned  by  Balak, 
King  of  Moab,  to  curse  the  people  of  Israel ;  and 
when  he  had  been  impelled  by  the  irresistible  though 
unwelcome  commands  of  the  Deity,  again  and  again, 
to  bless  them.  They  contain  a  solemn  wish  sug- 
gested by  the  voice  of  nature  hcrfelf  in  the  prospect 
of  dissolution,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  a  fervent 
ejaculation,  arising  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
Balaam  was  placed,  when  he  saw,  reluctiuitly  but 
clearly,  that  the  Almighty  would  extend  his  protec- 
tion to  that  nation  whom  Balaam  had  been  em- 
ployed to  devote  to  destruction.  Whensoever  they 
are  heard  in  the  sanctuary  they  seldom  fail  to  rouse 
the  most  inconsiderate  from  their  habitual  lethargy, 
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and  to  awaken  in  the  bosom  of  the  pious  the  most 
scriouH  reflections.  But  in  other  places  also,  and 
at  other  times,  they  more  or  less  present  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  every  human  being,  who  remembers 
that  for  his  deeds,  he  they  good  or  evil,  he  must 
render  a  strict  account  at  the  tribunal  of  Heaven. 
Do  we  see  the  remains  of  a  fellow-creatm'e  whom 
we  revered  for  his  talents,  or  loved  for  his  virtues, 
borne  amidst  the  tears  and  the  sighs  of  his  friends 
to  the  silent  and  dreary  grave?  It  is  impossible  for 
us  not  to  pour  out  a  short  and  earnest  petition  that 
our  ovm  end  may  be  like  his.  Comuuming  with 
our  ovm  hearts  upon  our  humble  but  honest  endea- 
vours to  perform  the  will  of  God,  are  we  not  in- 
duced to  implore  his  aid  for  such  perseverance  in 
Vell-doing  as  may  enable  us  to  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous?  If  the  remembrance  of  our  past  sins 
pierces  our  souls  with  remorse,  do  we  not  trem- 
blingly dread  the  justice  of  God,  imd  then  supplicate 
his  mercy,  that,  by  resolutions  and  eftbrts  of  future 
amendment,  we  may  be  enabled  to  breathe  our  last  ia 
the  humble  and  well-founded  hope  of  final  f>ardon  ? 
Such,  niy  brethren,  is  the  efficacy  of  Balaam's 
words,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
usually  understood ;  iind  considered,  no  doubt,  as 
general  principles  of  morality,  they  must  be  allowed 
to  have  a  tendency  to  dispose  our  hearts  for  meeting; 
the  hour  of  death  and  the  day  of  judgment.  It  be- 
comes nie,  however,  as  your  spiritual  instructor,  to 
inform  you  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  text  b  very 
differeat  fron  the  import  it  bean,  at  first  sight, 
among  hearrrs  who  ranuot  hare  bt^n  much  em- 
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in  criticism  upon  the  phraseology  of  Sacred 
"Writ ;  and  therefore  I  will  explain  to  you  very  fully 
what  they  signify,  and  what  useful  admonitions  are 
involved  in  that  signification. 

Now  a  Christian  readily  supposes  that  they  refer 
to  the  condition  of  a  man  in  a  world  to  come.  But 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  tell  you  that  we  have  no 
Scriptural  evidence  for  believing  that  Balaam  had 
any  distinct  notions  of  a  future  state ;  and  I  must 
add,  that,  if  we  grant  him  to  have  acquired  buch 
notions,  the  words  of  Balaam  have  little  or  no  rela- 
tion to  the  context.  If  we  look  into  some  subse- 
quent part  of  Balaam's  history,  we  shall  see  the 
clearest  traces  of  those  ideas  which,  upon  his  re- 
])catcd  views  of  the  Israelites,  predominated  in  his 
mind.  "  Behold,"  says  he,  in  the  20th  verse  of  the 
23d  chapter,  "I  have  rt>ceived  commandment  to  bless, 
and  he  hath  Messed,  and  I  cannot  reverse  it.  He 
hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither  hath  he 
!»een  perverseness  in  Israel :  the  Lord  his  God  is 
mith  him,  and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them. 
God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt.  He  hath,  as  it 
Weire,  the  strength  of  an  unicorn.  Surely  there  is  no 
enchantment  against  Jacob,  neither  is  there  any 
divination  against  Israel :  according  to  this  time  it 
shall  be  said  of  Jacob,  what  hath  God  wrought  I "  In 
this  animated  effusion  Balaam  alludes  not  to  any 
recompence  of  the  Israelites  in  another  world,  but 
to  the  glorious  condition  reserved  for  them  in  the 
present. 

Turn  we  now  to  another  passage,  in  which  you 
will  find  the  same  train  of  thinking :  "  He  hath 
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said  which  heard  the  words  of  God,  which  saw  the 
vision  of  the  Almighty,  faUing  into  a  trance,  but 
having  his  eyes  open,  how  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O 
Jacob !  and  thy  tabi'rnacles,  O  Israel !  As  the  val- 
leys are  they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by  the  river's 
side,  as  the  trees  of  lign-alocs,  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted,  and  as  cedar-trees  beside  the  waters.  He 
shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  bucket,  and  his  seed 
shall  be  in  many  waters,  and  his  king  shall  be  higher 
than  Agag,  and  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted.  God 
brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt ;  he  hath,  as  it  were, 
the  strength  of  an  unicorn ;  he  shall  eat  up  the  na- 
tions his  enemies,  and  shall  break  their  bones,  and 
pierce  them  through  with  his  iirrows.  He  couched, 
he  lay  down  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  great  lion ;  who 
shall  stir  him  up  ?  Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee, 
and  cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee."  Here  you  have 
no  vestige  of  felicity  in  heaven,  and  surely  such 
felicity,  if  it  had  occurred  at  all  to  the  mind  of  Ba- 
laam, would  have  made  a  prominent  figiu-e  in  the 
description  of  the  blessings  to  be  conferred  upon 
the  people  whom  be  had  been  desired  to  curse.  The 
goodly  tents  of  Jacob,  tbe  tabernacles  of  Israel,  the 
exaltation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  dehvcrance 
of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  the  strength  of  Israel  like 
that  of  an  unicorn,  the  posture  of  Israel  like  a  great 
lion,  whom  no  man  would  presume  to  stir  up,  set 
before  us,  in  vivid  imagery,  a  felicity  that  was 
merely  temporal,  and  ascribe  that  felicity  to  the 
gracious  appointment  of  God. 

Let   us  now  examine  what  was  passing  in  the 
breast  of  Balaam  when  he  spoke  the  words  which  I 
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have  chosen  for  the  text :    "  Balak,  the   king  of 
Moab,  hath  brought  uie   from  Aram,  out  of  the 
mountains  of  the  East,  saying,  come,  curse  me  Ja- 
cob,   and    come,  defy  Israel.     How  shall  I   curse 
whom  God  hath  not  cursed,  or  how  shall  I  defy 
whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied?    For  from  the  top 
of  the  rocks  I  sec  hiui,  and  from  the  hills  I  behold 
him :  Lo !  the  people  shall   dwell  alone,  and  shall 
not  be  reckoned    among   the  nations.     Who   can 
count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the 
fourth  part  of  Israel  ?     Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  may  my  hist  end  be  like  his."     If 
Balaam   had  said  to   Balak,  God  will  in    another 
world  bless  the  nation  of  whom  you  are  afraid,  the 
king  would  have  heard  it  with  perfect  indifFcrence. 
But  when  Balaam  enumerated  the  blessings  God 
intended  to  confer  upon  them  in  this  life,  then  the 
king's  terrors  were  confirmed,  then  his  wrath  was 
kindled,  then  he  smote  his  hands  together,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  I  took  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and 
behold  thou  hast  blessed  them  altogether."     By  the 
word   righteous,  commentators,  especially  Drusius 
and  Bonfrerius,  have  generally  agreed  to  understand 
the  Israelites,  and  this  interpretation  would  readily 
iuggest  itself  to  those  who  spoke  the  original  lan- 
guage, for  there  is  a  strong  similarity  of  sound  in 
the  two  constituent  words,  of  which  Ishri,  singular, 
denotes  righteous,  and  Ishralim,  plural,  denotes  the 
Israelites.*     I  am  aware  that  Houbigant,  Michaelis, 
and  the  author  of  Sepha  Cosri,  understand  the  text 

*  It  has  this  meaning  in  Daniel,  xi.  4. ;  Amos,  iv.  2. ;  Psalm 
cix.  3. 
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as  referring  to  a  future  state.     But  to  the  authority 
of  these  respectable  writers   may  l)e  opposed  the 
opinion  of  other  critics,  not  less  distinguished  by 
erudition  and  sagacity,  and,  let  me  add,  of  the  an* 
lient   Gomora  —  a  word  which   implies  perfection, 
and  a  work  which  is  of  tlie  highest  authority  with 
the  Jews,  as  containing  a  complete  body  of  their 
laws.     Bishop  Patrick,  who  with  his  usual  fairness 
produces    both    interpretations,    evidently  leans   to 
that  which  I  w'ould    adopt.     "  By  the  righteous,'' 
Bays  this  prelate,   "  he  means    Israel,  who   were  a 
people  free  from  idolatry,  and  he  desires  to  be  happy 
as  they  in  another  world, — or,  that  he  may  not  die 
an  immature  ahd  violent  death,  but  enjoy  such  a 
long  life  here  as  was  promised  to  the  Israelites." 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  explanation  given  by 
Bishop  Warburton :  "  This,"    says    he,   "  is  under- 
stood as  a  wish  that  Balaam  might  he  a  partaker 
with  the  righteous  in  another  life.     Had  the  apos- 
tate prophet  said,  let  me  live  the  life  of  the  righte- 
ous, it  would  have  had  a  much  fairer  claim  for  such 
a  meaning.     As  it  is,  the  force  of  the  words,  and 
their  relation  to  the  context,  restrain  us  to  this  hte- 
ral  meaning:  Let  me  die  in  a  mature  old  age,  after 
a  life  of  health  and  peace,  with  all  my  posterity 
flourishing  about  me,  as  was  the  lot  of  the  righte- 
ous observers  of  the  law.     Tliis  vain  wish  Moses,  I 
suppose,  recorded,  that  the  subsequent  account  of  his 
immature  death  (chap.  xxxi.  8.)   might  make  the 
stronger  impression  on  the  serious  reader,  to  warn 
him  against  the  folly  and  impiety  of  expecting  the 
last  reward  of  virtue  for  a  life  spent  in  the  gratifi- 
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cation  of  every  corrupt  appetite."  With  a  sort  of 
slovenly  and  contemptuous  air,  the  prelate  tosses 
back  the  common  interpretation  to  those  who  might 
chance  to  relish  it — "but  if  any  one  will  say  the  words 
have  besides  a  sublimer  meaning,  I  have  no  reason 
to  contend  with  them."  Here  I  must  remark  that, 
if  the  words  really  have  an  additional  meaning,  it 
seems  to  me  strange  that  the  more  important  signi- 
fication should  not  be  equally  visible  with  the  less ; 
snd,  beyond  all  commentators,  Bishop  Warburton 
had  very  strong  reasons  to  contend  with  such  an 
explanation,  because  it  would  stand  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  favourite  hypothesis,  that  a  future  state 
liad  no  place  in  the  sanctions  of  that  law  by  which 
the  Israelites,  of  whom  Balaam  spoke,  were  to  be 
governed.  Such,  therefore,  could  not  be  the  mean- 
ing of  Balaam ;  and  yet,  if  the  Bishop  only  meant 
to  aay  that  a  Christian  reader  might  add,  as  from 
himself,  the  sublimer  meaning,  I  should  have  no 
MftsoD  to  contend  with  him,  while  that  meaning 
WBs  understood  to  be  subjoined  by  the  operation  of 
his  own  mind  to  the  original  sense. 

The  remark  of  Warburton  on  Balaam's  foresight 
of  the  death  which  awaited  himself  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  as  it  unfolds  the  weakness  and  deceitful- 
Dcss  of  the  human  heart.  Though  Balaam,  in  his 
repeated  interviews  with  Balak,  was  by  the  control 
of  the  Almighty  restrained  from  gaining  the  wages 
of  iniquity,  yet  the  accursed  passion  of  avarice  still 
lurked  in  his  bosom,  and  called  again  into  action, 
by  additional  motives  of  resentment  for  his  former 
disappointment,  he  afterwards  executed  his  odious 
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purpose  by  prevailing  on  the  Moabites  to  terapt  the 
Israelites  to  idolatry,  through  the  allurements  of 
beautiful  and  corrupt  women ;  and,  when  this  in- 
jury was  punished  by  the  other  uncorrupt  part  of 
their  countrymen,  Balaam  fell  in  the  same  battle 
with  the  victims  of  his  covotousness,  his  craftiness, 
and  his  mortified  pride.  It  is  conceivable,  then,that 
Balaam  might,  at  the  moment,  have  an  inward 
dread  of  the  possibiUty  that  he  should  not  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous ;  yet  the  wish  to  die  as  do 
the  righteous  could  not  be  suppressed.  He  per- 
haps formed  some  imperfect  resolution  not  to  pro^ 
vokc  the  punishment  which  awaited  him,  if  he  per- 
severed in  his  criminal  purpose.  He  saw  at  the  in- 
stant the  danger  of  iniquity,  and  he  desired  to 
escape  it.  He  saw  the  advantages  of  virtue,  and 
poured  forth  a  prayer  to  obtain  them ;  but  his  heart 
was  unsound;  his  avarice  was  unconquerable;  he  re- 
lapsed into  guilt;  he  persisted  in  it;  and  he  justly 
perished  by  the  death,  not  of  the  righteous,  but  of 
the  wicked. 

I  will  now  set  before  you  the  opinion  of  another 
celebrated  prelate.  "The  words  of  the  text,"  says 
Bishop  Sherlock,  "  in  their  first  and  most  natural 
sense,  lead  us  to  compare  the  wicked  and  the  righte- 
ous, not  only  in  tlieir  latest  hours,  but  in  the  whole 
course  and  circumstances  of  their  life.  They  arise 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  their  future 
greatness  and  security  in  the  land  of  promise,  com- 
pared with  the  misery  of  the  idolatrous  nations^ 
given  up  to  sin   and   superstition,   and   therefore 
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devoted  to  ruin.  They,  says  the  prophesyer,  shall 
dwell  alone,  that  is,  apart  from  idolaters ;  Jind  shall 
not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations.  "Who  can 
count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the 
fourth  part  of  Israel  ?  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.  And 
in  the  next  chapter  when  he  looked  on  Amalek 
he  took  up  his  parable  and  said,  Amalek  was 
the  first  of  the  nations,  but  his  latter  end  shall  be 
that  he  perish  for  ever.  These  two  places  help  to 
expound  each  other ;  for  as  the  prophecy  relating  to 
Amalek  was  completed  in  the  temporal  destruction 
of  that  people,  so  by  parity  of  reason,  the  prophecy 
concerning  Israel  imported  the  temporal  happiness 
of  that  nation.  It  was  denounced  against  Amalek 
that  he  should  perish  for  ever,  and  leave  no  posterity 
behind  him  ;  but  to  Israel  a  long  continuance  of 
great  increase  is  promised — who  can  count  the  dust 
of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Is- 
rael ?"  Sherlock,  you  see,  has  endeavoured  as  I  did, 
to  elucidate  the  te.xt  by  other  passages  relating  to  the 
history  of  Balaam,  and  the  instance  which  he  ad- 
duces, supports  the  principle  upon  which  my  own 
reasoning  rested. 

I  shall  now  advert  to  the  second  clause  of  the  text 
upon  which  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion, — 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.  The  words  which  in 
our  version  are  "  last  end,"  have  by  the  authors  of 
the  Septuagint  been  translated  posterity.  Tliis 
translation  has  been  adopted  by  several  learned  men, 
and  I  readily  grant  that  it  carries  with  it  no  impro- 
priety.    Under  the  Mosaic  economy  long  life  and 
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health  were  among  the  blessings  promised  to  the 
obedient  Israelites,  and  in  conformity  to  their  ex- 
pectation of  long  life  and  health,  Balaam  when 
speaking  of  them  expresses  his  wish  for  both  these 
rewards  of  righteousness ;  but  you  will  remember 
that  in  the  Mosaic  law,  not  only  the  sins  of  the 
father  were  visited  upon  the  children,  but  the 
virtues  of  the  father  were  recompensed  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  children,  and  therefore  Balaam  might 
reasonably  express  his  hope,  that  to  his  children,  as 
well  as  to  himself,  the  same  blessing  might  be 
vouchsafed. 

Asherut  is  the  original  word,  and  according  to  a 
a  learned  lexicographer,  it  means  any  thing  that 
comes  after  according  to  the  context,  as  latter  end,* 
reward,  posterity,-|-  future  event,  or  condition.  But 
for  reasons  of  verbal  criticism  I  prefer  the  version 
latter  end,  which  you  read  in  your  Bibles.  In 
several  parts  of  scripture  the  same  noun  feminine 
occurs  with  the  sense  of  latter  end ;  but  when  pos- 
terity is  definitely  and  clearly  implied,  we  have  from 
the  same  root  asher,  which  denotes  after,  another 
derivative.  It  is  a  masculine  plural,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  pronominal  suffix  equivalent  to  theirs, 
or  yours,  or  thine,  in  our  own  language.  Tlve  cir- 
cumstances then  of  a  plural  number,  and  of  a  mas- 
culine gender,  and  of  a  suffix,  sufficiently  point  out 


*  It  means  latter  end,  Deut.  viii.  16.  Ecclcsloscicus,  ix.  9. 
PmIiii.  !i.  2. 

t  When  spoken  of  Amalek  it  means  posterity,  1  Kings,  xiv. 
10. ;  xvi.  8. ;  Isaiull,  ii.  '2, 
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the  sense  of  posterity,  and  distinguish  the  word 
from  another  derivative  which  is  of  the  singular 
naniher,  which  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  which  has 
no  suffix,  and  which  occurring  in  the  text  ought  I 
think  to  be  understood  there  as  it  is  in  other  places, 
as  implying  latter  end.  I  am  aware  of  an  objection, 
which  may  with  little  difficulty  be  removed.  It  may 
be  that  for  a  man  to  have  his  last  end  like  the 
righteous,  is  virtually  only  a  repetition  of  the  former 
thought,  that  he  may  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 
But  such  repetitions  are  to  be  found  in  the  bestwriters 
of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  our  own  tongue.  They 
are  very  frequent  in  Hebrew,  They  are  technically 
marked  by  the  name  of  parallelisms,  and  the  princi- 
ple has  been  judiciously  and  repeatedly  illustrated  in 
Bishop  Lowth's  notes  on  Isaiah,  Dr.  Blayney's  on 
Jeremiah,  and  Archbishop  Newcome's  on  the  minor 
prophets.  Their  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  well 
known  operations  of  the  human  mind ;  for  when  it 
is  powerfully  aft'ected  by  hope,  fear,  joy,  sorrow, 
desire,  or  aversion,  we  are  naturally  led  to  dilate  and 
to  diversify  what  passes  within  us  by  a  vivid  and 
close  view  of  the  objects  exciting  these  several 
emotions. 

I  stated  to  you  that  Michaelis,  a  learned  orien- 
talist, contends  that  Balaam  when  he  wishes  to 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous  looked  onward  to 
a  future  state.  I  have  given  you  largely  my  own 
reasons  for  holding  a  different  opinion.  I  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  authority  of  several  celebrated  prelates ; 
and  for  the  farther  support  of  the  interpretation  I 
would  adopt,  I  will  now  inform  you  that  the  words 
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have  thus  been  translated  by  the  learned  Dr.  Geddes, 
— may  I,  or  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew, 


mv  soul  die 


may  my 

the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  Uke  them  be  my  lat- 
ter end.  In  opposition  to  MichaeHs,  the  very  judi- 
cious RosenmiJllcr  thus  explains  the  words  of 
Balaam.  The  Israelites  will  enjoy  such  great  hap- 
piness as  I  wish  to  enjoy  at  my  death ;  may  it  be 
my  fortune  so  to  live  and  die  as  will  the  Israelites. 
This  is  a  perspicuous  and  I  think  a  correct  exposi- 
tion ;  though  I  prefer  the  interpretation  which  re- 
presents the  Israelites  as  signified  by  the  word 
righteous,  and  the  reward  of  that  righteousness  as 
consisting  in  long  life,  and  in  exemption  from  a 
premature  and  violent  death  ;  and  though  I  agree 
with  our  version  in  using  the  phrase  latter  end 
rather  than  posterity,  still,  my  brethren,  I  entreat 
you  to  remark,  that  in  the  other  senses,  as  well  as 
that  to  which  I  accede,  we  find  encouragements  to 
obedience,  and  grounds  for  a  fervent  prayer  to 
heaven.  The  Jews  and  Balaam  looked  for  worldly 
prosperity  and  a  tranquil  death  ;  and  why  may  not 
we  pray  for  the  same  as  a  temporal  recorapence  for 
our  endeavours  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  Al- 
mighty ?  As  Christians  we  have  higher  expecta- 
tions than  the  Jews  or  Balaam  in  a  life  to  come, 
and  therefore  supplicate  the  deity  to  make  us  happy 
in  that  life.  When  the  present  and  the  future  re- 
cornpence  of  obedience  are  thus  set  before  us,  we 
have  the  very  strongest  motives  for  the  very  strongest 
ejcertions,  that  under  the  guidance  of  heaven  we 
may  lead  the  blameless  life  of  the  righteous,  die  the 
tranijuil  death  of  the  righteous,  imd  after  death  ob- 
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tain  the  reward  of  the  righteous  in  a  blessed  im- 
mortality'. And  surely,  my  brethren,  it  is  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  our  Christian  duty,  that  our  prayers 
may  ascend  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  in  behalf 
of  our  children  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Let  me  recapitulate  briefly  and  plainly.  As  the 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ  you  may  pray  for  length 
of  days,  and  for  a  death  unaccompanied  by  violence 
to  your  persons,  anguish  to  your  body,  and  dreadful 
perturbation  to  your  minds.  You  may  pray  for 
similar  blessings  to  your  beloved  children,  and  their 
progeny.  Above  aU,  you  may  pray  for  the  salvation 
of  their  souls  and  your  own  ;  and  such  prayers  you 
will  observe,  may  be  poured  forth  with  peculiar  fit- 
ness and  peculiar  earnestness,  when  scenes  of  mor- 
tality are  passing  before  your  eyes  from  the  decease 
of  neighbours,  of  friends,  of  relatives,  of  the  wise,  of 
the  good,  and  of  the  truly  great. 

Some  of  the  topics  to  which  I  have  adverted  in 
the  foregoing  discourse,  may  recall  to  your  minds, 
and  my  own,  two  recent  occurrences,  in  one  of 
which  I  am  myself  more  immediately  concerned, 
and  in  the  other  we  are  all  of  us  equally  interested, 
not  only  as  faithful  subjects  of  our  national  laws,  but 
as  serious  worshippers  of  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  visit  me  with  a  painfiil  and 
dangerous  illness.  It  hath  also  pleased  him  to  sup- 
port my  spirits  in  every  stage  of  the  malady.  It 
hath  pleased  him  to  call  into  action  the  natural 
vigour  of  my  constitution.  It  hath  pleased  him  to 
supply  me  with  the  most  efficacious  help  from  the 
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professional  skilfiilness  of  my  physicians,  and  the 
faithful  and  tender  attention  of  my  family.  It 
has  further  pleased  him  to  refresh  my  spirits  by  the 
sincere  and  affectionate  sympathies  of  my  neigh- 
bours, my  friends,  my  relatives,  and  with  heartfelt 
satisfaction  I  add,  of  all  my  parishioners,  whether 
rich  or  poor.  It  hath  pleased  him  in  a  manner 
most  acceptable  to  my  soul  thus  to  recompence  the 
interests  I  have  taken  in  the  welfare  of  those  fellow- 
creatures  and  fellow-christians,  who  by  his  provi- 
dence have  been  committed  to  my  charge,  for  in- 
struction, consolation,  or  succour.  Finally,  it  hath 
pleased  him  to  grant  me  a  progressive  recovery,  so 
that  ere  long  I  may  return  to  my  laborious  studies,  to 
my  domestic  comforts,  and  to  my  various  duties  as  a 
member  of  society,  and  a  teacher  of  Christianity. 
And  what  reward  shall  I  give  unto  thee,  O  merciful 
God,  for  all  the  benefits  which  thou  hast  done  unto 
me !  With  increased  gratitude  for  thy  loving  kind- 
ness I  will  now  pay  my  vows  in  the  courts  of  thy 
house;  with  increased  trust  in  thy  guidance  and 
protection  I  will  at  the  table  of  thy  Son  drink  the 
cup  of  salvation  ;  with  increased  reverence  for  thy 
wisdom  and  power,  I  will  call  upon  thy  name  while 
I  have  my  being.  The  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
apostles,  prophets  and  martyrs,  do  acknowledge  thy 
infinite  majestv ;  innrunerablc  hosts  of  angels  and 
archangels  proclaim  thy  adorable  perfections.  The 
heaven,  the  earth,  the  universe  itself  are  full  of  thy 
wonderous  works.  Glory  therefore,  be  unto  thee 
Holy  Father,  Lord  Most  High,  Almighty  and  ever- 
lasting God. 
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On  Sunday  next  I  shall  direct  your  attention  to 
some  instructions  which  I  ^nsh  to  lay  before  you, 
•8  suggested  by  the  death  of  our  late  vencral)le  So- 
vereign ;  and,  as  I  shall  then  detain  you  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  by  re- 
minding you  of  the  conduct  which  I  have  hitherto 
pursued  as  your  teacher,  whensoever  I  was  required 
to  spo«ik  upon  public  affairs. 

Parishioners,  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  through  a  war  long  protracted, 
sanguinary,  and  perhaps  unprecedented  in  heaviness 
of  expence  and  frequency  of  disasters,  I  studiously 
and  avowedly  abstained  from  all  discussions  upon 
controverted  subjects  of  politics.  Faithful  in  read- 
ing to  you  those  forniidaries  which  were  prescribed 
by  my  ecclesiastical  superiors,  I  drew  an  exact  Une 
between  professional  obedience  and  personal  appro- 
bation. Though  I  was  disgusted  by  obsequiousness 
in  some  quarters,  and  turbulence  in  others ;  though 
I  often  paused  where  others  decided,  and  mourned 
where  others  exulted ;  though  I  doubted  now  and 
then  whether  our  fasts  were  altogether  such  as  God 
had  chosen — days  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul,  to 
bow  down  his  head  like  a  bulrush,  to  break  the 
bonds  of  wickedness,  to  deal  his  bread  to  the 
hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  never  to  implore 
strife  and  perpetuate  debate — I  harangued  not  on 
the  consequences  of  either  defeat  or  success  ;  I 
adopted  not  the  language  of  ministerial  zealots  or 
inAiriate  reformers  ;  I  scattered  not  the  flowers  of 
rhetoriad  eulogy  upon  our  national  virtues,  pour- 
traycd  as  they  sometimes  were  by  other  preachers  in 
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the  glowing  colours  of  national  vanity ;  I  fulmina- 
ted not  indiscriminately  and  vehemently  against  the 
crimes  of  a  neighbouring,  and  then  hostile  people. 
Alarmed  I  was  and  often  shocked  at  the  licentious 
and  impious  efiusions  of  individuals,  who  for  a  mo- 
ment bore  sway ;  but  common  sense,  and  indeed 
common  justice  restrained  me  from  extending  the 
charge  of  atheism  to   a  whole  people — yes,  to  a 
whole  people,  not  only  educated  in  the  belief  of 
Christianity,  but  attached  to  a  particular  form  of  it 
by  the  suspended,  but  not  forgotten  laws  of  their 
country — by  the  exsmiple  of  their  forefathers — by  the 
recorded  devotion  and  munificent  bequests  of  sove- 
reigns in  a  long  and  splendid  line  of  succession — by 
ceremonies  which  they  had  themselves  frequently 
and  scrupulously  performed — by  habitual  reverence 
for  preachers,  confessors  and  councils — by  a  wiUing 
and  conscientious  submission  to  a  spiritual  head, 
whom  they  obeyed  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  himself — 
by  devout   meditation    upon    legends    of  glorified 
saints  and  martyrs — by  pride  for  the  fancied  supe- 
riority of  their  own  church  in  doctrine,  discipline, 
antiquity  and  numbers,  and  by  a  spirit  of  scorn 
mingled  with  intolerance  towards  the  advocates  of 
a  creed  less  copious  and  less  captivating  than  that 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  profess,  to  vin- 
dicate, and  to  recommend  under  the  most  awful 
penalties  to  the  heretical  recusant.     Infidelity  may 
decoy  the  airy  sciolist ;  it  may  soothe  for  a  season 
the  speculative  recluse;  but  it  has  no  chiu"nis  of  suf- 
ficient potency  to  chill  in  a  moment,  and  for  ever, 
the   hatred  of  a   sincere   Romanist.     Whatsoever 
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might  have  been  the  outrages  of  a  brutal  soldiery 
and  infuriate  populace,  and  whatsoever  the  jargon 
of  upstarts,  buffoons,  and  infidels,  who  blasphemed 
one  day,  and  the  next  were  swept  away  by  rivals  in 
depravity,  I  could  not  believe  the  contagion  of  im- 
piety to  be  universal.  During  the  long  and  dark 
night  of  heathenism,  the  Deity  I  remembered  in 
common  with  St.  Paul,  had  not  left  himself  without 
witness  in  his  visible  works,  and  to  me  it  was  incre- 
dible that  total  darkness  should  on  a  sudden  over- 
spread the  minds  of  the  young,  the  old,  the  serious, 
and  the  cheerful,  while  the  sun  and  moon,  pursuing 
their  wonted  course,  and  the  firmament  glowing 
with  stars  proclaiined  a  Maker  omnipotent ;  nor 
while  a  despoiled  and  detruncated  temple,  a  de- 
faced altar,  or  a  nmtilated  crucifix,  must  have 
brought  back  to  the  minds  of  the  beholder  the  me- 
ritorious sufferings  of  a  dying  Redeemer,  whom  he 
had  humbly  and  gratefully  adored. 

I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  malignant 
properties  of  infidelity,  as  it  may  aflFect  individuals 
sometimes  in  the  solemn  garb  of  metaphysics,  some^ 
times  in  the  loose  attire  of  art,  and  sometimes  in 
the  coarser  garments  of  vulgar  aud  impudent  buf- 
foonery. But  I  hold  that  no  virtuous  purpose  can 
be  answered  by  charging  a  community  indiscrimin- 
ately and  entirely  with  such  impiety  as  excludes  the 
very  existence  of  a  deity.  Let  us  attend  to  the 
testimony  of  facts.  Nations,  when  migratory  from 
compulsion  or  from  choice,  carry  with  them  not  a 
dreary  tale  of  atheism,  but  the  history  and  the 
images   of  their  own  tutelary  deities.     The  stifle 
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necked  and  perverse  Jews  did  not  pass  from  the  be- 
lief of  one  God  to  the  belief  of  none ;    on  the  con- 
trary they  were  polytheists,  they  were  idolaters,  and 
they  transferred  the  homage  due   to  Jehovah  to 
Baal,  to  Nebat,  to  Chemosh,  to   Moloch,  and  the 
various  abominations  of  Moab,  Canaan,  and  Egypt. 
In  our  own  country,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  priories,  abbies,  ancient  and  stately  cathe- 
drals, were  razed  from  their  foundations,  and  yet  the 
causes  of  this  fury  were  not  confined,  as  was  said  of 
French  atheism,  to  one  country,  but  co-operated  by 
very  strong  sympathy  both  with  the  rational  and  the 
wild  reformers  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Geneva. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  our  churches  were 
defaced  with  brutal  violence,  and  yet  the  passions 
which  produced  it  did  not  break  out  suddenly  as 
was  said  of  French  atheism,  but  had  been  growing 
np  nearly  for  a  century  midcr  the  various  forms  of 
puritanism.     In  these  changes  of  natural  opinion 
there  was  zeal  without  knowledge  ;  there  was  know- 
ledge  without  moderation ;    there   were  clamours 
and  mutual  accusations  of  impiety  and  presumption 
between  the  Romanist   and   the  members   of  the 
English  church,  and  between  the  members  of  the 
EngUsh  church  and  the  conventiclers.    But  in  these 
changes  and  these  contentions  there  was  no  national 
tendency   towards  atheism.     In  that  blindness  of 
the  understanding  to  which  conscience  itself,  per- 
verted  by   prejudice   and   bigotry,  is  disposed — a 
blindness  which  confoimds  the  love  of  victory  for 
the  love  of  truth — a  blindness  which  fatally  leads  us 
to  measure  the  love  of  God  by  the  hatred  of  our 
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neighbour,  whom  we  represent  as  an  outcast  of  his 
favour — every  sect  in  its  turn  curses  those  whom  a 
righteous  deity  may  bless.  But  instead  of  holding 
up  a  future  state  to  derision  as  a  trick  of  priests  and 
statesmen,  to  secure  the  timid  and  decoy  the  credu- 
lous, aU  the  leaders,  and  all  the  followers  of  the 
contending  parties  wished  avowedly  to  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous.  In  these  changes  the 
agents  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  God,  they  did 
not  set  his  displeasure  at  defiance,  hut  unfeignedly 
sought  to  execute  what  they  conceived  to  be  his 
will.  Tliere  was  no  rejection  of  a  Redeemer  sent 
down  from  heaven;  but  a  direct  appeal  to  his  gos- 
pel, in  opposition  to  the  supposed  abuses  of  it  from 
superstition.  Mistaken  notions  of  piety  or  fanati- 
cism tlicre  might  be  through  the  whole  nation  ;  but 
there  were  no  vestiges  of  that  desperate  impiety 
which  was  charged  upon  the  whole  people  of  France; 
and  indeed  that  any  whole  people  should  suddenly 
become  atheists  is  contrary  to  all  history,  to  all  ex- 
perience, to  all  philosophy,  and  to  the  grave  decisions 
of  wise  and  pious  sages,  who  justly  maintain  that 
the  belief  of  God  is  connatural  to  the  mind  of  man. 
I  have  laid  before  you  thus  fully  the  reasons 
which  restrained  me  from  echoing  and  re-echoing 
the  reproaches  which  were  once  hurled  in  our  se- 
nate, our  courts  of  justice,  our  pulpits,  our  theatres, 
and  our  very  streets ;  and  though  I  was  conscious  of 
incurring  much  obloquy  at  the  moment,  yet  I  know 
myself  to  have  acted  under  the  guidance  of  a  mind 
not  wholly  unenlightened  by  study  and  reflection. 
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nor  wholly  destitute  of  sensibility  to  the  distisctions 
between  right  and  wrong. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  recently  witnessed 
most  audacious  results  against  the  sacred  authority 
of  the  Gospel ;  hut  have  they  produced,  I  do  not 
say,  national  infidelity,  but  any  visible  diminution 
of  sincere  and  pious  w^orshippers  in  our  o\*ti 
churches,  or  in  the  sanctuaries  frequented  by  Ro- 
manists and  Protestant  Dissenters?  have  they  not  ' 
been  hunted  down  by  general  and  just  indignation  ? 
have  they  not  been  reprobated  in  the  senate  and  by 
the  people,  and  visited  with  just  rigour  by  the  laws? 

My  researches  in  religion,  my  veneration  for  it,  my 
love  of  it  convinced  me,  that  it  must  have  taken  too 
deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  a  neigliboiiring  people  to 
be  at  once  torn  up  even  by  the  dreadful  tempests  fl 
which  had  convulsed  their  government.  Under 
these  impressions  so  deep  and  serious,  I  did  not 
dare  to  degrade  the  venerable  church  of  these  reidms 
by  introducing  into  the  pulpit  what  I  considered  as  i 
slanderous  exaggerations,  tending,  alas !  to  make  fl 
religious  zeal  subservient  to  political  animosity. 
But  from  these  deliberate,  and,  I  am  well  aware, 
unpopular  omissions,  does  it  follow  that  I  was  a 
negligent  spectator  of  many  terrific  and  extraordi- 
nary occurences,  or  that  I  was  a  faithless  pastor  of 
the  flock  committed  to  my  care?  No,  my  brethren; 
I  followed  the  express  and  seasonable  directions  of 
our  public  services  in  exhorting  you  to  review  your 
own  lives,  to  amend  your  own  sins,  and  to  obtain 
the  protection  of  heaven  to  yourselves  and  the  com-; 
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munity  to  which  you  belonged,  by  following  its 
righteous  commands.  I  prayed  again  and  again 
that  the  moral  Governor  of  the  Universe  would  turn 
the  hearts  of  all  rulers,  and  ail  their  people,  towards 
the  amiable  duties  and  the  inestimable  blessings  of 
peace.  I  pointed  out  to  you  the  plain  imd  safe  path 
in  which  it  became  you  and  your  countrymen  to 
tread,  and  to  approve  yourselves,  before  heaven  and 
earth,  substantially  good  subjects  by  acting  up  to 
your  character  as  good  Christians.  Yet,  my  bre- 
thren, in  the  sincerity  of  my  soul  I  recommended 
to  you  that  pure  morality  and  that  rational  piety, 
which  can  alone  secure  for  you  the  accomplishment 
of  your  prayer  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  seriousness 
in  which  I  then  addressed  you,  and  such  too  is  the 
spirit  in  which  I  shall  soon  treat  upon  other  subjects 
far  less  dubious  in  their  nature,  and  far  more  con- 
genial to  my  own  moral  and  religious  feelings. 

In  regard  then  to  our  late  Sovereign,  I  should 
think  it  my  duty  to  speak  of  him  according  to  the 
conviction  of  my  mind.  If  there  were  any  faults  in 
him,  let  us  forgive  them,  my  brethren,  as  we  must 
ourselves  wish  to  be  forgiven.  If  there  were  excel- 
lencies, and  many  there  were,  let  us  acknowledge, 
commend,  and  imitate  them.  Genuine  loyalty  is 
not  at  variance  with  sincerity.  It  consists  not  in 
yielding  superfluous  and  ostentatious  homage  to 
wicked  princes,  but  in  doing  prompt  and  plenary 
justice  to  the  substantial  and  exemplary  merits  of 
the  good.  We  trust  that  the  Sovereign  whose  loss 
we  deplore  deserved  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
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and  if,  as  subjects,  we  earnestly  endeavour  to  prac- 
tice the  virtues  which  have  been  justly  ascribed  to 
him,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that,  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  our  own  last  end  will  be  like  that  which,  if 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  intellectual  powers 
had  been  granted  to  him,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  his ;  and  that  together  with  him  we  may 
be  partakers  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
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SERMON  VIII. 


Numbers  xxiii.  10. 

!  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end 
be  like  his. 


In  a  former  discourse  I  laid  before  you  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  of  learned  expositors  upon  both  the 
t  clauses  contained  in  the  text.     I  detailed  fully  the 
reasons  which  induced  me  to  consider  the  Israelites 
in  their  national  capacity  as  designed  by  the  righ- 
teous, and  to  interpret  the  wish  of  Balaam  as  refer- 
ring to  the  reeompence  of  virtue,  not  in  a  world  to 
come,  but  in  long  life  and  in  exemption  from  vio- 
lent death,  as  the  blessings  reserved  by  the   Deity 
for  the  obedient  Israelites.    I  adopted  the  version  of 
our  English  Bible, "  last  e/td,"  instead  of  "  posterity," 
as  employed  i)y  the  Septuagint;  and  finally  I  pointed 
out  the  useful  reflections  which  every  one  of  the 
explanations  suggested  for  the  guidance  of  our  own 
conduct,  and  the  promotion  of  our  own  present  and 
future  happiness.     Tlien  I  told  you,  that  the  topics 
to  which   I   adverted  must  have  recalled  to  your 
minds,  as  well  as  my  own,  a  recent  event  in  which 
twc  arc  deeply  interested,  not  only  as  subjects  of  the 
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English  laws,  but  as  worshippers  of  God  through 
the  hallowed  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  informed 
you  of  my  intention  to  set  before  you  the  qualities 
which  distinguished  our  venerated  Monarch.  For 
weighty  reasons  I  reminded  you,  that  upon  the  con- 
troverted questions  of  politics,  to  which  appointed 
days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving  turned  the  passions 
of  many  hearers  and  the  harangues  of  many  preachers, 
1  reluctantly  said  any  thing,  and  endeavoured  to  say 
the  very  little  with  the  utmost  wariness  and  mo- 
deration. I  added,  that  to  speak  of  the  late  King 
was  a  duty  far  more  agreeable  to  me  than  the  task 
I  had  to  perform  upon  other  public  occasions — that 
I  should  be  tmder  the  necessity  of  transgressing 
very  far  the  hmits  usually  assigned  to  sermons — and 
that,  remembering  not  only  the  importance  of  the 
subject  itself,  but  the  sanctity  of  this  place,  I  should 
with  my  former  caution  and  sincerity  lay  before  you 
my  sentiments  upon  the  various  and  inKTCsting 
matters  that  might  present  themselves  to  my  mind. 
I  shfill  now  proceed  to  execute  the  piu^jose  which  I 
then  announced  to  you.  ^d 

To  delineate  the  various  merits  of  our  late  be-  " 
loved  Sovereign,  exactly  and  fully,  is  the  province  of  ^ 
future  historians,  whose  materials  will  be  more  am-^  ^1 
pic  than  our  own,  and  whose  minds  w^ill  be  more 
unniJHcd  by  those  strong  emotions  of  hope,  fear, 
predilection,  or  dislike,  which  men  of  all  parties  in 
our  situation,  and  in  our  own  age,  must  in  some  de- 
gree have  experienced.     But  as  entire  silence,  even 
upon  the  public  conduct  of  our  Monarch,  might 
imply  latent  disapprobation,  I  shall  shortly  advert  t' 
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some  particulars  which  seem  not  wholly  unfit  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  house  of  God. 

Though,  standing  in  this  sanctuary,  I  am  little 
accustomed,  and  less  incUned,  to  strew  the  flowers 
of  panegyric  upon  men  for  their  poHtical  measures, 
yet  I  am  home  up  by  conscious  sincerity  in  selecting 
some  unequivocal  and  substantial  excellencies  which 
adorned  the  pubUc  character  of  our  King.  Uniformly 
did  he  in  the  exercise  of  justice  keep  in  view  that 
clemency  which  is  among  the  choicest  attributes  of 
power.  Under  his  auspices  the  cause  of  religions 
freedom  gradually  gained  strength  by  the  partial 
relaxation — happy  should  I  have  been  to  say  the 
total  repeal — of  unwise,  unjust,  and  inhuman  re- 
straints against  Dissenters,  both  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testants. For  the  intellectual,  and  consequently  the 
moral  interests  of  his  subjects,  he  was  a  strenuous 
advocate,  and  hence  it  was  that  he  patronized  some 
judicious  plans  for  diffusing  the  precious  advantages 
of  education,  even  to  the  humblest  classes  of  the 
community.  Opportunity  he  had  not,  and  probably 
he  had  not  inclination,  to  gain  celebrity  as  a  warrior ; 
nor  have  we  the  slightest  ground  for  suspicion  that 
he  aspired  to  be  a  conqueror.  Firm,  doubtless,  he 
WHS  in  endeavouring  to  retain  the  empire  which  had 
been  betjueathcd  to  him  by  his  progenitors,  and  yet 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  ambitious  projects 
for  stretching  the  limits  of  it  by  treacherous  negotia- 
tion, or  unprovoked  violence,  to  the  annoyance  of 
neigh Ijouring  states :  and  here  surely  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  weakness  of  a  prince  in  abandon- 
ing claims  to  that  which  really  belonged  to  himself 
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and  his  progenitors  may  be  no  less  detrimental  to 
his  people  than  a  restless  eagerness  to  grasp  that 
which  is  not  his  own. 

Upon  his  ascending  the  throne,  he  wielded  the 
sceptre  over  a  people  free  and  j)rospcrous.  He 
must  have  perceived  that  in  the  energies  of  that 
freedom,  and  the  resources  of  that  prosperity,  lay 
his  own  strength,  and  tenacious  as  he  may  have 
been  of  authoritv,  we  ought  not  therefore  to  assume 
that  he  would  systematically  have  inflicted  thraldom 
and  impoverishment  upon  his  brave  and  loyal  sub- 
jects. The  revolt  of  distant  colonies,  whom  milder 
councils  might  have  conciliated,  the  revolutionary 
excesses  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  the  precipitate 
and  vindictive  expedients  employed  to  remedy  the 
disastrous  issues  of  confederacies  repeatedly  formed 
and  repeatedly  dissolved,  the  unusual  and  uncouth 
alliance  of  chimerical  metaphysics  with  political 
empiricism,  the  rapid  strides  of  a  sagacious  and  in- 
trepid conqueror,  the  sufferings  of  those  whom  he 
had  subdued,  the  alarms  of  those  whom  he  bad 
spared — these  multiplied  difticidties,  these  accumu- 
lated dangers  umst  have  produced  such  trials  to  the 
forbearance  and  the  foresight  of  our  Sovereign,  that 
no  candid  man  woidd  be  disposed  to  censure  him 
severely  for  every  mistake  in  his  judgment,  or  every 
diasppointment  in  his  exertions. 

Mistake  me  not.  In  the  foregoing  observations  I 
meim  not  to  justify  indiscriminately,  much  less  to  pa- 
negyrize hypocritically,  but  to  state  those  extcnua- 
tionswliich  uohonest  man  will  suppress  or  undervalue, 
when  he  is  exploring  the  causes,  and  meditating  upon 
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the  effects  of  measures  which,  in  common  with  many 
enlightened  and  sincere  well-wishers  to  his  country, 
he  may  be  compelled  to  disapprove.  In  the  opinions 
which  wc  form  of  each  other  in  common  life,Christian 
charity  induces  us  to  make  large  allowances  for  the 
prejudices  of  early  education,  and  why,  let  me  ask, 
should  sovereigns  be  excused  from  the  benefit  of  the 
plea?  If  it  be  said,  as  it  justly  may, that  such  prejudices 
in  persons  of  exalted  rank  arc  more  extensively  inju- 
rious to  society,  be  it  also  remembered,  that  princes 
beyond  other  men  are  exposed  to  them,  when  they 
are  infused  into  the  bosom  of  young  and  inexperi- 
enced pupils  by  tutors  whose  age  and  whose  know- 
ledge they  have  been  encouraged  to  respect,  and 
when  they  find  an  easier  admission,  because  they 
are  addressed  to  our  instinctive  love  of  power, 
and  are  accompanied  by  the  recommendation  of 
skilful  expedients  to  preser\'e  that  power  from  rude 
invasion,  and  to  enlarge  it  according  to  favourable 
opportunities.  Beset  with  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  who,  my  brethren,  among  ourselves,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  not  lend  a  willing  ear  ? 

Perhaps  to  the  causes  just  now  mentioned  may  be 
ascribed  the  less  pleasing  features  of  a  very  long 
reign.  The  suggestions  of  an  aft'cctionate  mother, 
who,  born  in  a  foreign  state,  was  not  very  likely  to 
approve,  or  even  to  understand  the  principles  of  our 
mixed  government — the  high  monarchicjd  principles 
of  the  cold,  austere,  haughty,  but  not  unfaithful  noble- 
njan  appointed  to  be  his  guide — the  ambitious  views 
and  secret  cabals  of  many  discontented  partizans,  re- 
senting the  just  resentment  of  the  reigning  prince, 
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whom  many  of  them  inwardly  wished  to  dethrone, 
crowding  round  the  com-t  of  the  heir-apparent, 
will  enable  us  to  account  for  some  errors  and  some 
infirmities,  which  even  the  regard  we  bear  to  our 
sovereign  cannot  induce  us  wholly  to  overlook. 

In  two  preceding  reigns  a  numerous  and  high- 
born class  of  subjects,  not  only  by  loud  professions, 
but  by  the  honest  practice  of  loyalty,  had  engrossed 
power ;  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  by  the  wise 
and  vigorous  exertions  of  such  power,  they  pre- 
served two  princes  from  the  consequences  of  two 
formidable  rebellions.  Another  class  of  hig-h-bom 
men,  who  were  quickly  called  into  the  ser\'ice  of 
our  late  sovereign,  must  have  anxiously  wished,  and 
would  have  eagerly  seized,  the  moment  for  retalia- 
tion. Jealousy  of  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
new  sovereign,  had  encroached  upon  the  rights  of 
his  predecessors,  would  be  disguised,  even  from  the 
agent  himself,  under  the  captivating  novelty  and 
seeming  justice  of  calling  into  favour  those  who  had 
been  too  long  and  too  rigorously  excluded  from  it. 
I  am  no  stronger  to  the  blindness  and  the  wayward- 
ness of  ambition,  and  I  think  it  possible  that  the 
ministers  of  the  two  former  reigns  may  in  some  in- 
stances have  stepped  beyond  the  bounds  of  delicacy 
and  moderation.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
by  fidelity  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  House 
of  Brunswick  was  called  to  the  throne,  they  secured 
the  descent  of  it  to  that  illustrious  line ;  and  I 
should  think  that,  on  the  ground  merely  of  gratitude 
for  8er\'ices  rendered  under  most  severe  trials,  they 
were  entitled  to  look,  not,  I  may  grant,  for  any  pre- 
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eminent  distinction  in  the  distribution  of  favours, 
much  less  for  tlie  exclusive  possession  of  power,  but 
for  exemption  from  that  continued,  studied,  and 
marked  neglect,  which  bordered  upon  contumelious 
proscription. 

They  who  in  order  to  govern  think  it  necessary 
to  divide,  should  discern  where  to  remunerate, 
though  sparingly,  as  well  as  to  repress  signifi- 
cantly. They  should  beware  of  investing  one  class 
of  men  with  huge  and  towering  authority,  while 
another,  not  inferior  in  hereditary  opulence,  in 
high  descent,  in  polished  manners,  liberal  educa- 
tion, intellectual  powers,  and  honourable  sentiments, 
are  bereaved  of  it  entirely.  They  should  remember 
that,  through  the  instability  of  human  afFairs,  they 
may  one  day  stand  in  need  of  counsel  and  support 
in  fjuarters  where  for  the  present  they  are  most  un- 
willing to  solicit  them  ; — they  should  take  aire  not 
to  extinguish  hope,  lest  they  furnish  opportunities 
for  dark  intrigue,  or  provocations  to  implacable 
hostilit}\  But  such,  blessed  be  God !  are  the  habits, 
and  such  the  temper  of  the  English  people,  that  the 
intrigue  and  the  hostility  which  I  should  ever  de- 
precate arc  seldom  found  among  the  unsuccessful 
aspirants  to  power  ;  and  such,  let  me  add,  is  the  ge- 
nius of  our  constitution,  that  an  English  king  may 
cidl  for  our  attachment  and  obedience,  not  as  the 
champion  of  any  pohtical  confederacy,  but  as  the 
impartial  minister  of  wise  and  equal  laws — as  the 
supreme  dispenser  of  honour  to  the  meritorious 
noble,  and  of  mercy  to  the  unfortunate  criminal — 
as  the  common  protector,  friend,  and  father  of  all 
his  loving  subjects.     He  who  sustains  such  a  cha- 
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racter  in  this  highly-favoured  land,  will  experiment- 
ally find  that  the  affection  of  his  people  will  be  a 
guard  amply  sufficient  for  the  safety  of  his  person 
and  the  splendour  of  his  throne,  and  far  surpassing 
all  the  deep-contrived  securities,  and  all  the  proud 
distinctions,  that  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  mili- 
tary usurj5er,  the  capricious  and  arbitrary  despot, 
and  the  restless  and  ruthless  oppressor.  Where,  in- 
deed, is  the  bosom  that  would  not  have  been  fired 
with  honest  rage  ?  where  the  lips  that  would  not 
have  poured  forth  indignant  execrations  ?  where  the 
ann  that  would  not  have  been  lifted  up  with  just 
and  terrible  vengeance  against  the  fell  destroyer  of 
that  sovereign  whose  honourable  age  stood  not,  as 
says  the  wise  man,  in  length  of  time,  but  in  an  un- 
spotted life. 

Tempted  may  some  of  you  be  to  exclaim,  Oh ! 
that  before  the  close  of  his  existence  he  had  been 
favoured  with  a  short  lucid  intcr\'al,  and  informed 
that  the  irritated  and  irritating  disturber  of  Eu- 
rope had  been  checked  in  his  career,  that  the 
bravery  of  English  soldiers,  and  the  skilfulness  of 
English  commanders,  were  conspicuous  in  the  last 
decisive  struggle,  and  that  peace  was  at  length  re- 
stored to  a  troubled  world.  Ilia-  last  end,  I  grant 
you,  would  then  not  have  been  imw^orthy  of  the 
righteous,  and  his  death,  as  Milton  beautifully  says, 
•would  have  appeared  to  be  the  gentle  passage  of  u 
good  man  to  immortal  life.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  will  of  Heaven ;  and  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  may  be  discerned  the  dimness  of 
human  foresight  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 
In  the  sight  of  the  unwise,  we  read  in  the  book  of 
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Wisdom,  the  righteous  seem  to  die,  and  their  de- 
parture is  taken  for  misery.  We  see  not  the  end 
of  the  wise,  nor  what  God  hath  decreed  of  him,  and 
to  what  end  the  Lord  hath  set  him  in  safety.  Now 
the  loss  of  sight  and  of  intellectual  soundness  were 
to  our  sovereign  as  death ;  and,  while  we  lament 
that  he  had  not  the  grati6cation  just  now  men- 
tioned, let  us  not  forget  that  in  some  respects  he 
was  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.  Look  to 
him  in  private  life :  he  saw  not  the  multiplied  ex- 
acerbations and  unbecoming  progress  of  domestic 
discord,  in  a  cjxusc  where  he  had  previously  shewn 
the  wisdom  of  age  and  the  generosity  of  youth,  in 
vindication  of  what  he  thought  calumniated  inno* 
cence — he  saw  not  the  lingering  and  fatal  illness 
of  a  personage  whom  he  for  many  years  had  treated 
with  courtesy  as  a  woman,  and  with  tenderness  as  a 
wife — he  saw  not  the  premature  death  of  a  beloved 
grand-daughter,  who,  compulsorily  severed  from 
one  parent,  and  perhaps  not  entirely  devoted  to  the 
opinions  and  views  of  the  other,  was  deprived  of 
many  intellectual  and  moral  aids,  which  his  experi- 
ence and  affection  would  have  abundantly  supplied. 
Have  we  no  consolation  if  we  examine  the  conse- 
quences of  his  infirmities  as  they  concern  his  public 
capacity  ?  Yes.  He  saw  not  the  horrors  which  per- 
vaded Europe  from  the  disastrous  occurrences  which 
preceded  the  frantic  march  of  Napoleon  to  Moscow, 
and  his  subsequent  defeats  in  Saxony  and  at  Water- 
loo— he  saw  not  the  degraded  and  afflicted  condi- 
of  Spain,  under  a  weak,  ungrateful,  and  faith- 
monarch,  who  is  said  to  reigu  under  the  guid- 
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ance  of  wicked  counsellors,  and  the  control  of  an 
ignorant,  bigotted,  and  treacherous  priesthood — he 
saw  not  the  portentous  aspect  of  a  gathering  storm, 
which  sooner  or  later  will  burst  upon  other  parts  of 
the  Continent,  from  dissatisfaction  and  disunion, 
because  promises  have  been  violated,  because  ser- 
vices have  been  ill-requited,  because  redress  has 
been  refused,  because  reflecting  inquirers  into  poli- 
tical truths  have  been  menaced  with  the  infliction 
of  rigorous  penalties,  and  remonstrants  against  ty- 
rannous usurpations  have  been  thrust  down  into 
lonely,  dank,  sunless,  moonless,  starless  dungeons 
—he  saw  not  the  undeserved  distresses,  the  angry 
divisions,  the  military  outrages,  the  fell  and  hideous 
conspiracies,  which  have  arisen  in  a  land  where 
union  and  concord  and  prosperity  were  expected  as 
the  genuine  fruits  of  victory  succeeded  by  peace. 
Spared  he  thus  was  by  the  mercy  of  Providence  from 
these  and  other  evils  to  come,  which,  if  having  eyes 
to  see  he  had  seen,  or  ears  to  hear  he  had  heard 
them,  might  sooner  have  brought  down  his  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

Favourable  as  were  these  circumstances  to  his 
tranquillity,  there  are  other  points  which  we  must 
contemplate  with  satisfaction,  as  advantageous  tp 
his  character.  It  has  been  observed  that,  from  the 
envy  or  malignity  of  contemporaries,  sages,  legisla- 
tors, patriots,  and  other  benefactors  of  mankind, 
while  living,  have  been  Ix^reaved  of  that  renown 
which  the  good  sense  and  good  feelings  of  posterity 
ultimately  bestowed,  when  their  names  had  been 
consecrated  by  death.     Now,  from  peculiar  circum- 
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Stances,  justice  was  done  to  the  excellencies  of  our 
sovereign  much  sooner  than  it  usually  is  to  persons 
in  his  high  station.  For  several  years  before  his 
death  he  had  been  wholly  unqualified  for  the  duties 
of  the  regal  office  by  mentid  or  corporeal  infirmity. 
But  though  unseen  he  was  not  forgotten,  and  the 
prolongation  of  his  existence  was  eventually  condu- 
cive to  his  good  name.  He  had  ceased,  indeed,  to 
allure  the  homaga  of  expectants,  and  on  the  grati- 
tude of  those  who  had  received  much,  and  looked 
for  no  more,  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed.  But 
he  had  also  ceased  to  be  responsible  for  the  want 
of  wisdom  in  the  national  councils,  or  want  of  suc- 
cess in  the  national  arms.  In  those  tempestuous 
seasons  when  the  judgments  of  men  are  often  per- 
verted by  their  passions,  both  their  judgments  and 
their  passions  were  more  and  more  directed  towards 
the  good  fjualities  of  their  sovereign.  If  deep  afllic- 
tion  in  those  whom  we  dislike  often  blunts  the  edge 
of  resentment,  with  what  increased  tenderness  does 
it  endear  to  us  every  recollection  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture who  had  previously  been  an  object  of  our  good- 
will and  esteem.  Hence,  towards  the  later  stages 
of  u  long  war,  and  upon  the  auspicious  return  of 
peace,  the  curiosity  and  the  pity  of  the  people  were 
turned  towards  their  aged  luid  alHictcd  sovereign, 
and  their  spirits,  wearied  with  tales  of  carnage,  and 
shrieks  of  terror,  and  shouts  of  victory,  found  re- 
pose, while  they  contemplated  the  more  simple, 
familiar,  and  lovely  forms  of  virtue,  in  those  pure 
and  unfading  colours  which  adorn  private  life.  To 
these  virtues,  then,  I  shall  soon  direct  your  attention. 

VOL.  V.  M    6 
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In  the  measures  and  motives  of  the  best  ministers 
and  best  kings  there  must  sometimes  be  complex 
or  doubtful  circumstances,  M'hich  a  religious  in- 
structor would  think  it  indiscreet  and  indecorous  to 
leave  untouched.  It  is,  indeed,  for  statesmen  ra- 
ther than  theologians  to  explore  the  bye-paths  and 
recesses  of  the  mind,  where  may  have  been  deposited 
those  secret  views  of  men  and  things  which  are  said 
to  influence  the  judgment  and  resolves  of  princes  in 
public  concerns,  and  in  which  the  skill  that  eludes 
discovery  is  now  and  then  preferred  to  that  simpli- 
city and  that  ingenuousness  which  affect  no  mys- 
tery, shrink  from  no  scrutiny,  stoop  to  the  practice 
of  no  imposture,  but  spurn  and  baffle  it  when  prac- 
tised by  other  men.  Gladly,  however,  and  confi- 
dently, do  I  resist  that  imputation  of  hypocrisy 
which  was  aimed  at  the  private  character  of  our 
sovereign,  by  a  writer  who  long  has  been,  and  long 
will  be,  celebrated  for  brilliancy  of  diction,  plausibi- 
lity of  statement,  and  poignancy  of  iuvcctivc. 
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Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  right  or  the  erro- 
neous decision  of  his  judgment  in  the  choice  of 
persons  who  were  to  direct  the  affairs  of  state,  let 
mc  turn  your  attention  to  the  munificence  of  your 
King  ;  to  his  becoming  manners,  on  which  I  shall 
expatiate  more  particularly ;  to  his  personal  cou- 
rage ;  to  his  domestic  occupations  ;  to  liis  favourite 
amusements ;  and  to  the  properties  of  a  higher  order 
in  his  moral  character. 

For  many  ages  in  France  imd  Italy,  far  advanced 
in  knowledge,  and  for  a  century  in  Russia,  emerging 
from  barbarism,  royal  munificence  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  men  distinguished  by  ingenuity  and 
erudition,  and  their  proficiency  in  the  finer  arts ; 
but  in  England,  where  the  wealth  of  the  Sovereign 
arises  from  stipulation  with  the  legislature,  and  is 
less  under  the  control  of  the  possessor,  pensions  to 
scholars  and  men  of  genius  arc  more  rare.  And  yet 
we  exultingly  remember  that  while  a  Samuel  John- 
son was  struggling  with  disease,  with  sorrow,  with 
a  precarious  and  scanty  pittance,  scarcely  supporting 
existence,  breathing  unwholesome  air,  the  rays  of 
royal  bounty  shone  out  unsolicited  upon  him, 
brightened  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  enabled 
him  with  less  embarrassment  to  himself  to  put  forth 

I  the  powers  of  his  vigorous  mind  with  greater  ad- 

^H     vantage  to  mankind. 

^1         To  this  meritorious  act  of  justice  and  generosity 

^H    towards  a  learned  man,  let  us  add  the  testimony  of 
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respect  which  onr  Sovereign  l)orc  to  the  general 
cause  of  Hteraturc,  when  he  formed  a  library  which, 
considered  as  the  work  of  one  man,  must  be 
allowed,  in  the  numlier,  tlic  usefulness,  and,  in 
some  respects,  even  the  rarity  of  the  books  con- 
tained in  it,  to  surpass  any  collection  made  by  any 
one  sovereign,  or  any  one  Roman  pontiff  in  our 
own,  or  any  preceding  age.  Generations  after 
our  own,  and  in  many  countries  beside  our  own, 
scholars  will  place  the  roval  founder  in  the  same 
illustrious  catalogue  of  benefactors  to  learning,  with 
the  names  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  built  the  famous 
library  at  Alexandria,  and  of  Osymandcr,  who,  many 
centuries  before  Ptolemy,  having  raised  a  sumptuous 
palace  at  Egyptian  Thebes,  constructed  and  fur- 
nished a  most  spacious  edifice  for  the  reception  of 
books,  and  caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  it  this  ap- 
propriate and  memorable  title — the  repository  of 
medicine  for  the  soul.*  We  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  revolutions  of  empires  aud  ravages  of  war, 
which  destroyed  the  renowned  collections  at  Thebes 
and  Alexandria,  and  in  later  times,  through  the  fury 
of  Goths  aud  Vandals,  swept  away  so  many  re^ 
mains  of  genius  displayed  by  artists  and  writers 
both  Greek  and  Roman.  The  devices  of  banners 
and  other  trophies  of  victory  will  fade,  triumphal 
arches,  military  columns,  imperial  palaces,  will 
decay  ;  but  the  intellectual  trcfisures  of  the  Vatican 
at  Rome,  and  of  the  Royal  Library  in  our  own  coun- 
try, will  remain  when  the  buildings  in  whicli  they 
were  deposited  will  be  seen  no  more. 


*  Diodorus  Siculus, 
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There  is  a  class  of  qualities,  of  which  the  intrinsic 
importance  is  indistinctly  perceived,  while  the  exte- 
rior forms  are  highly  valued  by  common  observers. 
The  results  of  liberal  education,  and  sympathies 
awakened  by  the  artificial  refinements  of  society, 
exalt  the  qualities  to  which  I  advert  from  the  orna- 
mental to  the  useful.  Hence  in  a  prince,  who  is  to 
receive  not  only  the  representatives  of  foreign  po- 
tentates, but  the  natives  of  foreign  countries,  widely 
differing  from  each  other  in  customs,  prejudices, 
laws,  and  religion  ; — in  him  who  is  to  adapt  his  per- 
sonal address  to  many  individuals  and  many  classes, 
to  the  young  and  to  the  old,  to  mates  and  females — 
in  bin),  who  is  to  make  his  conversation  acceptable 
to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  magistracy,  to  naval  and 
military  chiefs,  to  grave  judges,  to  enlightened  ec- 
clesiastics, to  the  delegates  of  learned  universities, 
and  the  members  of  ancient  and  wealthy  corpora- 
tions— politeness  has  not  only  the  merit  of  a  grace- 
ful accomplishment,  but  acquires  in  some  degree  the 
properties  of  morality  itself.  Carrying  with  him 
the  delicate  and  generous  feelings  which  nature  has 
implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  which  are  disci- 
plined by  the  wholesome  institutions  of  social  life, 
who  indeed  would  not  turn  away  with  disgust  from 
the  presence  of  a  foppish,  or  a  vulgar,  or  a  churlish, 
or  a  contemptuous  and  arrogant  monarch  r  It  is, 
therefore,  to  the  credit  of  our  own,  that  in  this  infe- 
rior class  of  duties  he  acted  up  to  his  own  exalted 
situation.  Predilections  he  must  have  had,  and  an- 
tipathies like  otlier  men  ;  he  was  required,  and  he 
was  also  accustomed  to  exercise  over  such  predilec- 
tions and  such  antipathies  tlie  severest  control,  and 
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to  beware  lost  they  should  betray  him  into  the  t\o- 
lations  of  those  proprieties  which  every  subject  may 
reasonably  expect,  when  in  doing  homage  to  his 
lawful  sovereign  he  at  once  recognizes  and  sustains 
the  privileges  of  that  novereign,  and  asserts  the 
rights  which  the  aame  sovereign  is  bound  to  respect 
in  his  dutiful  and  civilized  inferiors.  With  pleasure 
then,  must  we  remember,  that  in  the  estimfition  of 
the  soft  and  luxurious  Asiatic,  the  sturdy  German, 
and  the  more  polished  inhabitants  of  Italy  and 
France — that  in  the  estimation  of  Romanists,  Pro- 
testants, and  even  the  followers  of  Mahomet — that 
in  the  estimation  of  keen-eyed  sages,  of  fastidious 
courtiers,  and  high-spirited  patriots  at  Ijome,  our 
monarch,  hiuiself  the  fountain  of  honour,  was  sup- 
posed to  act  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  sentiments 
and  habits  of  honourable  men.  The  rectitude  am 
the  grandeur  of  his  mind  were  conspicuous  througl 
his  intercourse  with  society  in  common  life.  Hi 
disdained  to  indulge  a  petty  and  inglorious  ambition* 
of  catching  popuhir  applause  by  the  exhibition  of 
unnecessary,  unusual,  and  in  princes  I  would  add 
unbecoming,  proficiency  in  those  meretricious  and 
shewy  qualifications  which  dazzle  the  unthinkin 
and  the  vain — qualifications,  the  display  of  which, 
fear,  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  solid 
worth,  or  a  disguise  for  latent  depravity.  On  thi 
contrary,  his  deportment  was  adorned  by  ease  with- 
out slovenHncss,  by  cheerfulness  without  levity,  and] 
by  dignity  without  haughtiness. 

In  comparing  the  advantages  which  characteriz 
the   most    enlightened  nations    of    antiquity,    and 
those  of  later  ages,  a  celebrated  pliilosopher  has  ol)- 
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served,  that  extended  civill/ution  is  the  point  in 
which  the  superiority  of  the  moderns  is  most  indis- 
putahle.  And  be  it  ever  remembered  that,  from  the 
genius  of  our  free  constitution,  the  principles  of  our 
holy  religion,  the  checks  which  legal  regulations  or 
increasing  knowledge  have  put  upon  our  selfish  or 
harsher  afl'ections,  the  blessings  of  civilization  are 
among  us  more  widely  diffused  than  in  any  other 
Christian  land — are  more  consistent  with  the  reason- 
able privileges  of  the  few,  and  the  undeniable  rights 
of  the  many — are  more  visible  by  the  habits  of 
those  middle  ranks,  which  fill  up  the  wide  chasm 
between  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor — more  ef- 
ficacious in  combining  social  order  with  general 
happiness. 

Consider,  I  beseech  you,  the  great  public  duties 
which  your  sovereign  discharged,  while  he  preserved 
consummate  propriety    in  private  life.     To  select 
skilful  persons  for  conducting  the  business  of  go- 
vernment in  its  higher,  intermediate,  and  lower  de- 
partments— to   discriminate   between  the  fawning 
sycophant  and  the  faithful  counsellor — to  recom- 
pense the  meritorious  without  offending  the  vain — 
to  understand  the  weaknesses  and  capacities,  the 
•yrapathies  and  antipathies  of  men  whose  sphere  of 
action  is  far  removed  from  the  throne — to  concede 
without  pusillanimity,  and  to  persevere  without  ob- 
stinacy— to  temper  justice  with  mercy  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  laws — to  prevent  wariness  from  dege- 
nerating into  restless  suspicion — to  mark  the  bound- 
aries which   separate  reasonable  and   manly  from 
blind  and  perilous  confidence — to  protect  the  com- 
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plicated  but  fluctuating  interests  of  conimerce^i 
protect  the  discipline  and  rights  of  a  national  churcl 
without  diminishing  the  salutary  interests  of  tolera 
lion — to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  domestic  fao-1 
tions  without  encroaching  on  the  antient  and  funda-^l 
mental  principles  of  the  constitution — to  penetrate 
the  secret  councils  of  cabinets,  whether  friendly  oi' 
hostile — to  mark  the  sudden  or  progressive  changes! 
of  measures,  views,  and  resources,  both  in  the  weake^  j 
and  the  stronger  states,  and  by  avoiding  the  appear-H 
ance,  as  well  iia  the  reality,  of  meditated  wrong,  to] 
maintain  the  usual  and  sacred  relations  of  amity  and' 
peace  with  foreign  powers.     These  doubtless  are  the 
arduous  duties,  and  they  are  also  the  necessary  (]ua*J 
lifications  of  a  king. 

In  order  then  to  point  out  to  you  more  clearly  the] 
real  advantages  you  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  let  mtfj 
hypothcticully  put  an  opposite,  and  you  will  observdj 
a  merely  ideal  case.     Would  not  the  qualifications j 
I  just  now  enumerated  be  lightly  esteemed,  and 
would   not   the    duties    connected    with    them    be 
scantily  performed,  if  in  any  part  of  Christendom 
a  ruler  were  to  arise,  who  should  be  accustomed  i 
to    display    munificence    by    reckless    prodigahty, ' 
to  patronize  not  luminaries  in  literature  but  adepts 
in  luxury  —  to  select    his  companions,  not  from ' 
the  great  and  noble  of  the  land,  but  from  low-born 
and  low-minded  dependants,  and  libertines  wallow- 
ing in  sensuality  ?     The  history  of  later  reigns  pre- 
sents to  us  no  such  disgusting  spectacle  ;  and  may 
the   example    of  our    late    sovereign,   tnuisuiitted 
through  successive  generations,  preserve  our  de- 
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cendants  from  scenes  of  senseless  and  graceless  dis- 

lipatioD,  which  even  in  other  governments  less  fa- 

)urablc  to   human  happiness,  would  be  reluctantly 

idarcd  and  secretly  despised.     But  knowing  that 

ssiveness  takes  its  first  impulses  from  those  who 

?quent  palaces,  and  those  who  preside  over  them, 

id   then   diffuses    itself    in    numerous    directions 

irough  the  various  classes  of  the  conununity,  the 

jm  and  loyal-hearted  Briton  shrinks  from  the 

[view  of  contamination  at  the  source,  where  chiefly 

»nght  to  be  found  purity  and  abundance.     He  would 

jcrcfore  disdain  to  bend  the  knee  before  an  idol 

locked  m  glittering  attire,  and  set  on  high  for 

ic  gaze  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  prostrations  of  the 

rile.     Confiding  in  the  greatness  of  his  own  soul, 

rcser\'es  the  feeling  and  the  expression  of  respect 

luc  to  royalty  for  that  which   is  greater  than  the 

reatest  in  the  assemblies  of  the  great.     In  the  ar- 

Ukiter  of  his  fortune,  his  liberty,  and  perhaps  his  Ufe, 

ie  expects  to  meet,  and  meeting  he  is  prepared  to 

love,  honour,  and  humbly  to   obey  a  monarch   ac- 

>nipltshed  without  foppery,  affable  without  flip- 

jcy,  courteous  without  the   insidious  smile,  and 

Einajestic  without  the  high-arched,  full-stretched,  and 

Repulsive  brow.     Till  overtaken  by  mental  derange- 

lent,  such  a  monarch   I  must  again  remind  you, 

ran  once  the  boast  of  our  own  nation  in  our  own 

imes. 

Personal  courage  is  to  be  seen  in  bad  and  good 

Itnen.     It  may  be  applied  to  purposes   salutary  or 

Inoxious,  and  yet  the  absence  of  it  is,  in  the  general 

[estimation  of  the  world,  a  defect,  which  many  laud- 
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able  qualities  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  excuse. 
From  the  insular  situation  of  our  country  it  rarely 
happens  that  our  nionarths  place  themselves  at  the 
head  of  armies,  and  this  circumstance  may  be  fa- 
vourable to  our  liberty  and  our  tranrjuillity,  by  re- 
moving one  of  the  causes  which  incite  princes  to 
look  for  celebrity  from  military  exploits.  But  the 
fortitude  of  our  sovereign,  as  the  efficacy  of  it  was 
brought  into  view  by  the  fury  of  his  maniacal  as- 
sailants, was  of  a  kind  which  had  its  appropriate 
nanie  and  place  in  the  fourfold  division  of  virtues,  as 

L  established  among  the  moralists  of  antiquity.  It 
•did  not  wait  for  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the 
clash  of  arms.  It  weis  adapted  to  the  perilous  inctT_. 
dents  of  common  life.  It  was  calm  and  unostcntaJI 
tious.  It  acquired  strength  under  the  discipline  of 
reflection.  It  was  a  match  for  the  suddenness  as 
well  as  the  violence  of  attack,  and  above  all  it  was 
supported  by  im  unfeigned  and  unshaken  trust  in 
the  invisible,  but  most  intelligible  protection  of 
Heaven. 

But  further,  in  respect  to  other  men,  however 

'distinguished  by  superiority  in  talent,  descent,  situa- 
tion, or  influence,  their  amusements  can  rarely  be 
topics  6t  for  notice  in  the  ssmctuary.  But  even  the 
jTiost  common  habits  of  a  sovereign  attract  more  or 
less  general  curiosity,  mark  more  or  less  his  real 
feelings  and  principles,  and  imperceptibly  more  or 
less  improve  or  corrupt  the  morals  of  his  contempo- 
raries. I  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  even  in  moments  of  relaxation,  our  late  sove- 
reign  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  throne — that  some 
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of  his  pursuits  were  not  only  favourable  to  his  health 
and  his  spirits,  but  to  the  pood  of  his  country  ;  and 
that  in  his  fondness  for  agriculture  he  fostered 
among  his  subjects  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which  en- 
couraged other  men  of  opulence  and  enterprise  in 
experiments  beneficial  to  the  community,  and  tend- 
ing to  multiply  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  rich  and  the  comforts  of  the  poor. 

Scholars  cannot  fail  to  be  charmed  with  the  elo- 
quent tale  which  Xenophon  thought  not  unworthy 
to  be  told  by  Socrates  himself,  that  when  Lysander, 
the  valiant  Lacedemonian,visited  Cyrus,  the  younger 
King  of  Persia  at  Sardis,  he  was  conducted  by  him 
into  a  well-sown  field,  that  he  admired  the  tallness 
of  the  trees,  the  goodly  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
the  sweet  odours  exhaled  from  the  flowers,  that  he 
extolled  the  diligence  and  skill  of  the  unknown 
agriculturist,  that  he  enquired  for  his  name,  that 
Cyrus  replied,  /  measured  out  these  lands,  these 
rows  are  mine,  and  by  mi/  own  hands  were  planted 
many  of  these  flourishing  trees  ;  and  that  Lysander 
was  far  more  struck  with  the  industrj',  ingenuity, 
and  success  of  the  royal  husbandman,  than  with  the 
purple,  the  gold,  and  the  precious  gems,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  well-known  spirit  of  orientid  magni- 
ficence, adorned  the  person  of  the  monarch. 

Every  well-educated  man  remembers  that  Cincin- 
natus  passed,  with  undiminished  dignity,  from  the 
simple  and  noiseless  labours  of  the  plough,  to  the 
grave  deliberations  of  the  senate,  and  the  arduous 
fiinctions  of  the  dictatorship — that  Cato,  the  stem 
censor  and  the  inflexible  patriot,  wrote  an  elabo- 
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rate  work  upon  agriculture — that  Pliny,  the  great 
natural  historian,  expatiates  copiously  and  perti- 
nently on  its  praises — and  why  then  should  it  be 
dissembled  that,  instead  of  giving  up  his  leisure 
hours  to  listless  indolence,  or  frivolous  sports,  or 
sensual  gratifications,  our  English  sovereign  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  hind  much  of  his  attention 
and  his  fortune? 

Our  sovereign,  as  we  all  remember,  indulged 
himself  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chace ;  and  let  us 
not  listen  to  the  lazy  recluse,  or  the  pedantic  sciolist, 

hen  they  would  depreciate  a  practice  which  hand 
prevailed  more  or  less  in  all  forms  of  society,  and 
whiclj,  under  restrictions,  will  ever  find  a  place 
among  our  useful  as  well  as  agreeable  enjoyraentg. 
In  a  masterly  dialogue  on  the  comparative  sagacity 
of  marine  and  terrestrial  animals,  a  learned  and  phi- 
losophical writer*  of  antiquity  has  introduced  t 
praise  of  that  diversion  to  which  our  monarch 
wsis  addicted.  "  I  fear,"  says  one  of  the  spcaken 
"  that  the  commendations  yesterday  bestowed  upon 
hunting  should  now  and  then  draw  aside  our  youth 
from  other  laudable  pursuits ;  but  I  cannot  dissem- 
ble the  warm  enthusiasm  which  they  stirred  up  in 
my  own  mini  I  admit  the  acuteness  of  the  rea- 
soning and  the  liveliness  of  the  descriptions.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  the  practice  tends  to  facilitate  that 
union  of  skill,  courage,  and  prudence,  which  may 
be  properly  opposed  to  untutored  ignorance,  and  to 
untutored  ferocity."     Another  writer,  equally 
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brated  for  the  purity  of  his  ethics,  and  yet  more  for 
the  elegance  of  his  style,  has  left  us  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  merits  of  hunting,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  engage  in  it.  He  enumerates  the 
names  of  the  heroes  who  had  been  instructed  in  it 
by  Chiron ;  and  he  seriously  tells  us  that  it  trains 
men  up,  not  only  to  bodily  strength,  but  to  many 
other  things  in  which  a  good  citizen  ought  to  under- 
stand, and  to  speak  and  to  act  well.  In  another  and 
a  more  popular  work,  he  informs  us  that  the  kings 
of  Persia  were  accustomed  to  head  their  parties  of 
hunters ;  that  to  some  extent  the  practice  qualifies 
men  for  military  discipline ;  that  it  habituates  them 
to  early  rising,  and  enables  them  to  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  long  journies,  and  to  bear  the  extremes 
of  beat  and  cold.  Shall  it  be  said,  then,  that  an 
English  king  sullied  the  lustre  of  his  station  by 
fondness  for  a  diversion  which  a  Plutarch  has  eulo- 
gized, and  a  Xenophou  has  recommended  ? 

But  from  these  minor  excellencies,  which,  as  the 
most  austere  moralist  must  acknowledge,  have  a 
tendency  to  coucihate  general  esteem,  and,  by  their 
wide  and  frequent  efficacy,  to  increase  the  aggre- 
gate of  human  happiness,  let  us  turn  to  other  quali- 
ties, which  have  a  closer  and  more  sacred  connec- 
tion with  our  moral  agency. 

Exemplary,  then,  was  the  king  as  a  husband  and 
a  fether,  from  the  kindest  affections  of  the  human 
80id.  But  his  example  is  of  a  yet  higher  order, 
when  we  remember  that  no  descent,  however  noble, 
no  opulence,  however  ample,  no  station,  however 
elevated,  prevailed  over  that  honest  and  firm  regard 
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which  he  considered  as  due  to  the  interests  of  virtue. 
Hcnce  it  was  thjit,  throufjh  a  long  reign,  he  avow- 
edly withdrew  his  favour  from  those  unhappy  per- 
sons who  had  notoriously  violiitf^d  tht'  commands  of 
their  Maker  by  overt  acts  of  shameless  adultery. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  presented  to  us  that  rare  and 
goodly  spectacle,  in  which  the  manners  of  a  well- 
regidated  court  were  in  unison  with  the  decisions 
of  well-administered  laws,  and  in  which  a  king  stood 
before  us  arrayed  in  additional  importance  by  sus- 
taining in  effect  the  venerable  office  of  a  judge. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  bore  a  public  and  a  solemn 
testimony  to  the  authority  of  those  moral  principles, 
which  equally  bind  the  monarch  on  his  lofty  throne, 
the  noble  in  his  splendid  mansion,  and  the  peasant 
in  his  humble  cottage. 

But  whether  we  look  to  the  immediate  or 
remote  effects  of  the  pattern  which  our  late  sove- 
reign set  before  us,  wc  shall  find  them  honourable 
to  the  agent  himself,  and  beneficial  to  all  observers,  f 
That  pattern  was  intelligible  to  every  understand- 
ing, and  impressive  to  every  heart.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  every  parent  in  the  education  of  children,  to 
every  master  in  the  government  of  a  family,  and  to 
every  individual  of  every  condition,  whether  high 
or  low,  in  the  regulation  of  his  own  personal  con- 
duct. All  arc  recjuired  to  practise  temperance,  all 
to  preserve  decorum,  all  to  perform  regularly  and 
reverentially  the  hallowed  offices  of  devotion. 

Now  the  praises  imifomily  and  unfeignedly  be-, 
stowed  upon  our  King  while  he  was  living,  most 
assuredly  will  not  be  refused  to  him  when  he  is  now 
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buried  among  the  dead  ;  and  in  his  situation  there 
were  peculiar  and  important  circumstances  which  by 
me  cannot  be  omitted  without  impropriety,  and 
which  by  you  cannot  be  heard  without  sympathy. 
When  hibouring  under  the  dreadful  visitations  of 
blindness  and  insanity,  he  was  incapable  of  making 
any  direct  and  voluntary  exertion  for  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects.  But  while  his  sufferings  excited  sin- 
cere and  universal  commiseration,  his  previous  firm- 
ness in  distingiiishing  the  virtuous  from  the  vicious, 
silently  but  propitiously  affected  the  manners  of  the 
age.  The  good  continued  to  look  for  a  favourable 
reception  within  the  walls  of  the  palace ;  the  waver- 
ing, who  might  not  have  been  restrained  by  the  fear 
of  a  God,  stood  in  awe  of  an  indignant  frown  from 
a  personage  now  deceased,  who  thus  far  acted  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes,  and  in  the  spirit  of  her  royal 
consort ;  and  the  bad  were  still  doomed  to  ignomi- 
nious exclusion  from  their  equids  and  their  supe- 
riors— still  driven  from  the  circles  of  the  gay,  and 
the  smiles  of  the  powerfid,  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
character  and  importimce  in  helpless  solitude — still 
left  a  prey  to  the  corrosion  of  conscience,  roused 
as  it  had  been  from  levity  to  reflection,  and  from 
obduracy  to  remorse,  by  the  averted  looks  or  the 
piercing  taunts  of  a  justly  indignant  world.  But 
are  we  to  confine  the  beneficial  consequences  of  our 
Monarch's  steadiness  and  integrity  to  the  mere  span 
of  his  existence  ?  Far  from  it.  History,  which  is 
often  slow  in  doing  justice  to  the  merits  of  a  Sove- 
reign, will,  at  a  very  early  period,  both  record  and 
applaud  the  virtues  of  our  late  King.      History, 
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which  18  not  always  impartial  in  dispensing  praise, 
will  from  generation  to  generation  transmit  the  me- 
mory of  the  moral  excellencies  which  distinguished 
the  royal  personage  of  whom  we  have  lately  been 
bereaved.  It  will  commend  him  where  the  justice 
of  couiniendation  is  unlikely  to  be  controverted  by 
the  blind  zeal  of  party  or  the  fastidious  refinements 
of  historical  criticism.  In  the  conflict  of  opinion 
upon  the  deserts  of  sovereigns,  fortitude  to  some 
may  appear  rashness,  and  sagacity  may  be  resolved  | 
into  dark  and  crooked  cunning.  But  parental  ten- 
derness, but  conjugal  fidelity,  but  strict  sobriety,  but 
well-intended  and  well-preserved  decency  are  quali- 
ties which  no  observer  is  likely  to  mistake,  and  no 
partizan  can  be  under  any  temptation  to  depreciate,  fl 

Panegyrics  we  know  have  often  been  profusely 
bestowed  upon  reigning  monarchs  for  excellencies 
of  which  no  vestiges  could  be  traced  in  their  pas- 
sage from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Their  real  faults 
have  been  dissembled  or  explained  away.  Their 
real  merits,  if  few,  have  been  multiplied,  and  if 
slight,  have  been  exaggerated.  The  claim  of  kings 
to  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  has  in  some  coses 
been  founded  upon  the  protection  which  they  have 
given  to  sculpture,  to  painting,  and  to  all  the  ele- 
gant arts  which  adorn  civilized  society  ;  at  other 
times  they  have  been  holden  up  to  the  admiration 
of  succeeding  ages  as  profound  politicians,  as  va- 
liant warriors,  and  as  mighty  conquerors.  And' 
here  surely  the  religionist  will  often  hesitate  in 
yielding  his  assent  to  the  most  elo<juent  enco- 
miums, when  he  doubts  whether  the  cause  in  which 
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statesmen  planned  and  heroes  executed  was  founded 
upon  strict  justice, — when  lie  remembers  tliiit  of  the 
praisK"  which  ought  to  he  given  to  the  wisest  coun- 
sels in  the  cabinet,  and  mihtary  feats  in  the  field,  a 
part  iadue  to  subordinate  coadjutors, — and  above  all 
when  he  recollects,  that  they  who  lay  province  to 
province,  and  they  who  succeed  in  battle  after 
battle,  have  inflicted  upon  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  their  unoffending  fellow-creatures  the 
severest  woe,  that  amidst  the  tumults  and  outrages 
of  war  the  finest  works  of  art  have  been  effaced,  and 
the  most  useful  productions  of  nature  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  that  while  Paeans  were  resounding  for 
tlje  glory  of  the  victor,  the  hoary-headed  father,  the 
affectionate  widow,  and  the  helpless  orphan  are 
weeping  in  silent  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  their  be- 
loved protectors.  No  such  considerations  however 
will  tarnish  the  lustre  of  those  amiable  qualities 
which  we  ascribe  to  our  lamented  monarch. 

His  private  virtues  were  entirely  his  own.  They 
borrowed  no  part  of  their  brightness  or  their  utility 
from  the  suggestions  or  the  aid  of  other  men. 
They  sprung  up  not  from  the  motives  which  impel 
the  ambitious  to  look  for  fame  from  victory.  They 
found  their  reward  in  the  calm  and  serious  self-ap- 
probation of  the  sovereign  himself.  They  stood  al- 
most in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  practices  of 
kings,  who,  bred  in  the  lap  of  hixury,  allured  by 
temptations  to  voluptuousness  from  every  side,  and 
fancying  themselves  privileged  to  indulge  their 
grosser  passions  with  impunity,  lose  sight  of  the  ve- 
neration and  obedience  which  they  owe  to  their  Al- 
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mighty  Creator,  pluiige  without  a  blush  and  without 
a  pang  into  excesses  which  would  disgrace  the 
meanest  of  their  subjects ;  and  either  are  callous 
whether  or  no  their  wicked  example  spread  infection 
through  the  community,  or,  what  is  worse,  feel  an 
increase  of  security  and  self-importance  by  averting 
invidious  comparisons  between  themselves  and  their 
inferiors,  by  lessening  the  number  of  the  virtuous, 
or  by  encouraging  the  audacity  of  the  vicious.  But 
from  this  heinous  and  aggravated  guilt,  which  too 
often  belongs  to  the  character  of  kings,  the  person- 
age whose  loss  we  deplore  was  wholly  exempt. 
Among  the  supporters  and  the  opponents  of  his 
royal  power,  in  his  own  country  and  in  foreign 
lands,  both  distant  and  near,  in  the  present  and 
through  many  future  generations,  the  name  of 
George  the  Third  will  in  bright  and  indelible  cha- 
racters be  recorded  as  the  champion  of  genuine  vir- 
tue and  the  protector  of  true  religion. 

Historians  have  taught  us  to  associate  the  names 
of  kings  with  brilliant  epithets.  We  read  of  an 
Alexander,  a  Charlemagne,  and  Frederick  the  Great, 
of  Titus  the  Roman  Emperor,  the  love  and  delight 
of  the  human  race,  of  Antiochus  the  first  king  of 
Syria,  the  preserver;  of  Ptolemy  the  second,  the  lover 
of  his  brethren ;  of  Ptolemy  the  fourth,  the  lover  of 
his  father;  of  Louis  the  first  emperor  of  Germany, 
the  pious ;  of  Louis  the  twelfth,  king  of  France,  the 
just,  and  father  of  his  people  ;  of  Solomon  the  wise ; 
and  of  King  David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart ; 
and  to  this  catalogue  of  regal  worthies,  many  an 
Englishman  and  many  a  Christian  may  be  inclined 
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exultingly   to   add  the 


of  George  the  tem- 


ingiy   to   aaa  tne  name  or  ueorge 
pcratc,  the  benevolent,  and  the  devout. 

Though  his  lips  cannot  again  be  opened  in  the 
cabinet  or  in  the  senate,  and  though  his  remains 
mouldering  into  dust,  be  concealed  from  our  sight 
in  the  dark  shadow  of  death,  yet  to  potentates  con- 
temporary, and  to  potentates  future,  to  his  imme- 
diate successor,  and  to  a  long  extended  hne  of  de- 
scendants, his  actions  seem  to  utter  this  warning 
voice — hear  O  ye  kings,  ye  that  rule  and  glory  in 
the  multitude  of  nations ;  for  ye,  beyond  all  other 
human  beings,  are  responsible  unto  God  and  unto 
man.  Give  ear  to  the  admonitions  of  one  who, 
firom  peculiarly  long  experience  in  times  peculiarly 
eventful,  had  pecuhar  opportunities  for  knowing 
your  duty  and  his  own  ;  of  one  who,  amidst  the  pes- 
tilential influence  of  undisguised  impiety  and  un- 
blushing profligacy,  not  only  upon  scattered  indivi- 
duals, but  upon  warriors,  legislators,  and  apostate 
priests  ;  of  one  who,  amidst  the  sudden  and  tumul- 
tuous triumph  of  spurious  philosophy  over  common 
sense,  and  during  innovation  over  established  laws  ; 
of  one  who  amidst  the  hideous  convulsions,  or  total 
overthrow  of  surrounding  governments,  retained 
the  love,  and  the  respect,  and  the  confidence,  and  the 
obedience  of  his  subjects.  There  was  and  there 
could  be  no  misconceptions  upon  facts,  when  he 
shunned,  and  taught  others  to  shim  what  is  con- 
temptible in  manners  and  odious  in  vice.  Beware 
then  how  you  idly  scoff  with  the  profane,  or  riot 
with  the  licentious.  For  the  sake  of  yourselves, 
your  descendants,  and  your  respective  subjects,  seek 
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the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  for  her  ways  ard 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  in  her  paths  every  princi 
and  every  people  will  eventually  6nd  peace. 

Such,  my  brethren,  is  the  salutary  and  permanent 
force  of  righteousness,  when  practised  in  the  very 
highest  station  of  life.     If,  therefore,  as  we  read  in 
an  ancient  moralist,  the  world  emulously  as  it  were 
conforms  itself  to  the  example  of  a  king ;  if,  as  we 
are  told  by  another  ancient  moralist,  every  crime  be- 
comes more  conspicuous  in  proportion  as  the  cri- 
minal himself  is  more  exalted  in  rank ;  if,  as  we 
learn   from  holy  writ,  a  city  that  is  built  upon  an 
hill   cannot   be  hid,  and  if  men  be  accastomed  to 
place  a  candle,  not  under  a  bushel,  but  on  high,  that 
it  may  be  visible  and  useful  to  all  that  are   in  the 
house,  then  surely  a  prince  may  be  as  a  light  to  the 
world — a  light  to  guide  his  successors  and  all  other 
sovereigns  to  piety   and  virtue.     And  let  wicked 
princes  remember,  a  light  with  the  pure  and  glaring 
effulgence  of  which  generations  yet  imborn  will  com- 
pare the  dark  and  dreary  aspect  of  vice  and  infide- 
lity when  they  pollute  the  sceptre,  the  diadem,  and  M 
other  gorgeous  ensigns  of  royalty.     Let  such  princes 
remember,  that  in   the  world  to  come,  the  syren 
voice  of  flatterers,  and  of  convulsive  laughter  of  J 
buffoons,  will  be  no  longer  heard — that  the  prophets 
who  prophesied  falsely,  the  priests  who  loved  rule  by 
chanting  smooth  things,  and  the  people  who  loved 
to  have  it  so,  will  stand  speechless  and  appalled  at 
the  dread  tribiuial  of  the  Almighty — that  no  artifice  ■ 
can  then  shelter  the  sins   of  sovereigns,  imder  all 
their    deformities  and  with  all  their  aggravations 
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from  exposure — no  power  can  protect  them  from 
punishmt-ut.  Yes,  my  brethren,  whether  such 
princes  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  obey,  verily 
there  is  a  God  who  judgcth  the  earth.  That  God 
wei^heth  actions  in  his  own  righteous  balance — 
from  eternity  to  eternity  he  is  the  King  of  Kings 
and  Lord  of  Lords.  Great  joy,  then,  must  it  be 
to  us,  that  while  we  pay  the  tribute  of  commenda- 
tion due  to  our  sovereign,  we  can  at  the  same  time 
look  back  with  afl'cction  and  respect  to  those  rela- 
tives who  have  lately  been  summoned  to  their  last 
solemn  account.  Scarcely  have  our  tears  ceased 
to  flow  for  the  loss  of  a  princess  more  extensively 
perhaps,  and  more  imfeigncdly  beloved  through 
every  chiss  of  the  community  than  any  person  of 
the  same  rank  whose  memory  is  come  down  to  us. 
Within  a  few  days  before  the  demise  of  his  kind 
&ther,  a  prince  of  the  blood  paid  the  last  debt  of 
nature  ;  and  surely,  as  Englishmen  and  as  Christians, 
we  must  remember,  Math  the  highest  satisfaction, 
that  by  his  good  conduct  he  endeavoured  to  ex- 
piate the  frailties  of  youth,  that  with  a  kind  of 
punctuality  and  sensibility  by  no  means  common 
among  princes,  he  had  been  anxious  to  lessen  his 
own  personal  gratifications  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors ;  that  within  the  doors  of  his  own  house 
he  was  a  kind  master,  a  faithful  husband,  imd  a  ten- 
der father;  and  that  in  his  external  intercourse 
with  society  he  was  eminently  distinguished  as  the 
active  and  ardent  patron  of  many  charitable  institu- 
tions. And  can  it  be  doubted  but  that  the  judg- 
ment, the  feelings,  and  the  habits  of  a  grand-daugh- 
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ter  and  a  son  were  to  the  very  best  purposes  affected 
by  the  near  view  and  the  frequent  contemplation  of 
moral  excellence  in  their  illustrious  relative  ? 

From  the  particulars  just  now  stated  to  you, 
some  practical  inferences  may  be  drawn  for  our 
own  edification.  We  see  that  no  earthly  grandeur 
can  shield  the  possessor  from  that  stroke  of  death, 
to  which  we  are  ourselves  exposed.  We  see  that  a 
power  of  bestowing  wealth  and  titles  upon  favourites 
or  ministers,  or  heroes,  has  a  less  firm  hold  upon 
the  love  and  reverence  of  mankind,  than  the  habi- 
tual exercise  of  virtue.  If,  then,  our  sovereign 
kept  a  watch  over  the  treacherous  or  the  violent 
impulses  of  his  passions,  we,  my  brethren,  must, 
find,  in  the  contemplation  of  his  self-command, 
additional  motives  for  shunning  sensual  excesses. 
In  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  in  the  structure 
of  a  house,  in  the  choice  of  furniture  or  situation, 
in  tlie  culture  of  a  farm,  or  the  decorations  of  a  gar- 
den, in  the  purchase  of  a  picture  or  a  statue,  and 
even  in  the  form  and  colour  of  a  garment,  you 
would  find,  and  be  almost  vain  of  finding,  increased 
pleasure,  if  you  could  say,  that  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  a  sovereign  resembled  and  had  guided  your 
own.  But  why  should  you  dissemble  from  your- 
selves or  other  men,  the  honest  pride  you  might 
feel,  that  you  had  been  more  resolute  in  struggling 
with  your  irregular  appetites,  because  you  remem- 
bered that  they  had  been  successfully  resisted  by  a 
fellow-creature,  more  exposed  to  their  assaults  than 
you  are  accustomed  to  be  in  your  humbler  situa- 
tion ? 
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Happy,  then,  most  happy  will  it  be  for  any  one 
of  my  hearers,  if  upon  meeting  the  personage  whose 
death  we  deplore,  at  the  awful  tribunal  of  our  com- 
mon Judge,  you,  in  the  hearing  of  angels,  arch- 
angels, and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect, 
should  proclaim  aloud,  that  in  escaping  from  many 
dangerous  temptations,  in  multiplying  the  comforts 
of  your  wives,  your  children,  and  your  domestics,  in 
promoting  habits  of  temperance  and  industry  among 
your  inferiors,  and  encouraging  your  dependants, 
your  neighbours,  and  your  friends  to  be  grateful  to 
their  Redeemer,  and  obedient  to  their  God,  you  had 
boeu  animated  by  the  example  of  your  beloved  and 
revered  King. 
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SERMON  IX.* 


ON   THE  OPENIKO  OF   THE   WIKDOW   IN    HATTON   CHUaCB. 


Deuteronomy  xiii,  1 — 4. 


If  there  ari$e  among  you  a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams, 
and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and  the  sign  or  the  wonder 
come  to  pass,  whereoj'  he  spake  unto  thee,  sai/ing,  let  us  go  after 
other  gods,  which  thou  hast  not  Htnovm,  and  let  us  serve  them  g 
thou  shall  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  dreamer 
of  dreams.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  ^\ 
ye  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  your  soul.  Ye  ^| 
shall  walk  after  the  Lord  your  God,  and  fear  him,  and  keep  hit  ^^ 
commandments,  and  obey  his  voice,  and  ye  shall  serve  him,  and 
cleave  unto  him. 

Upon  many  profound  and  comprehensive  ques- 
tions which  concern  the  credibility  and  efficacy  of 
revelation,  the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  no  less  to  fl 
be   kept    in  view  than  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  ^ 
Where  a  proposition  is   laid  down  which  clashes 
with  our  clear  and  sober  conceptions  of  right,  we       i 
may  justly  argue  from  unsoundness  in  the  precept 
to  imposture  in  him  who  delivers  it.     But  the  co- 
incidence between  a  duty  presented  to  us  and  our 
previous  apprehension  of  moral  rectitude  supplies 
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no  argument,  at  once  direct  and  decisive,  in  favour 
of  any  extraordinary  mission  in  him,  who  teaches 
that  duty  with  precision,  or  urges  it  w^ith  earnest- 
ness. The  claim  to  supernatural  authority,  being 
itself  extraordinary,  must  bo  supported  by  appro- 
priate and  peculiar  evidences  ;  and  so  far  as  the  his- 
tory of  human  affairs,  or  the  reflections  of  the  hu- 
man understanding  have  hitherto  conducted  us,  that 
evidence  is  to  be  found  only  in  miracles  or  prophe- 
cies, which  are  themselves  a  distinct  species  of  mi- 
raculous interposition.  Wherever,  then,  a  religion, 
professing  to  rest  on  this  broad  and  solid  basis  of 
miracles,  challenges  our  belief,  it  is  our  right  and 
our  duty  to  examine  the  proofs  by  which  it  is 
accompanied.  But  when  the  validity  of  those  proofs 
is  once  admitted,  the  authority  of  the  teacher  is 
unalterably  established,  and  every  pretension  that 
would  weaken  what  he  has  connnanded,  or  every 
injimction  which  contradicts  what  he  has  asserted, 
is  to  be  heard  with  distrust  and  jealousy,  or  rejected 
with  scorn  and  indignation.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  the  facts  which  he  has  communicated  to  us  in- 
volve no  necessary  impossibility,  and  that  the  rules 
he  has  laid  down  are  approved  by  our  moral  sense  ; 
and  this  knowledge,  according  to  the  general  laws 
of  association,  may  strengthen  our  confidence.  But 
granting  the  same  advantages  to  the  competitor, 
allowing  his  assertions  not  to  be  clogged  with  any 
higher  improbability,  and  his  directions  not  to  be 
debased  by  any  internal  impurity,  we  are  still  bound 
to  reject  such  claims  as  would  destroy  the  authority 
of  bis  predecessor,  unless  we  suppose  God  to  be 
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author,  not  of  peace,  but  confusion — to  have  set 
equivocal  marks  upon  the  most  imerrinj;  truths,  and 
the  most  pernicious  falsehoods — and  to  have  ap- 
pointed extraordinary  dispensations  for  purposes 
utterly  irreconcileable.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  limit 
the  power  of  God  in  what  he  permits  and  ordains, 
and  as  far  be  it  from  me  and  from  every  rational 
bcUever  to  allow  any  such  instances  of  permission, 
and  appointment,  as  subject  the  righteous  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  to  the  imputation  of  sporting  with  our 
unavoidable  weakness,  and  mocking  us  even  in  his 
appeals  to  our  noblest  faculties. 

The  evidences  of  natural  religion  derive  much  of 
their  lustre  and  their  strength  from  the  regularity  of 
those  operations  in  the  physical  world,  from  which 
we  deduce  the  reality  of  his  existence  rmd  the  ener- 
gies of  his  attributes.  To  the  evidences  of  revealed 
religion  stability  and  consiytency  are  equally  neces- 
sary. Wliat  has  been  said  emphatically  of  our 
blessed  Lord  is  substantially  true  of  every  teacher 
really  employed  by  the  Supreme  Being — he  is  the 
same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  His  autho- 
rity once  confirmed  by  miracles  remains  unshaken; 
and  all  subsequent  appearances,  however  numerous, 
imd  however  strong,  which  tend  to  invalidate  it,  will 
not  produce  even  a  momentary  suspense  of  judg- 
ment upon  a  well-informed  and  well-disciplined 
mind. 

Tlie  rites  which  any  l>elief  or  religion  institutes, 
may  be  of  a  temporary  or  local  nature,  and  as  they 
were  at  first  obligatory  only  from  direct  appoint- 
ment, of  course  they  may  be  repealed  by  proofs 
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equally  clear  with  those  which  were  primarily  ex- 
hibited at  their  institution.  But  antecedently  to 
such  decluration  the  obligation  to  obedience  con- 
tinues  undiminished.  Again,  the  facta  which  he 
affirms  must  ever  be  entitled  to  credit,  because  we 
cannot  suppose  the  Deity  to  employ  different  agents 
for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  his  creatures,  that 
the  same  thing  has,  and  has  not  existed.  Farther 
still,  the  moral  duties  which  he  has  inculcated  must 
ever  be  binding,  because  we  cannot  imagine  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Deity  to  authorize  their  violation  ;  and 
in  point  of  fact,  every  successive  stage  of  the  reve- 
lations, which  God  has  made  to  his  creatures,  from 
Moses  to  Christ,  has  served  only  to  give  a  •  wider 
scope,  and  a  fuller  effect  to  those  duties. 

But  there  is  room,  doubtless,  for  accurate  and  in- 
teresting distinction  in  comparing  one  part  of  God's 
moral  government  with  the  other,  whether  it  be  of 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  kind.  And  though 
the  existence  of  resemblance  may  constitute  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  several  parts,  yet  the  want 
of  such  resemblance  suggests  no  absolute  proof 
against  any  one  single  part.  We  may  so  argue 
from  our  knowledge  as  to  compare  and  admit,  but 
from  our  ignorance  we  are  not  warranted  in  argu- 
ing so  far  as  to  reject,  because  we  cannot  compare. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  no  direct  con- 
tradiction ever  can  lie  expected,  and  that  the  differ- 
ences which  leave  one  portion  of  revelation  compar- 
tible  with  another,  if  in  smaller  points,  can  only  be 
circumstantial — if  in  greater,  it  must  be  looked  for 
in  addition  or  illustration.     Indeed  the  very  fact  o£ 
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succession  implies  cither  that  some  new  purpose  is 
to  be  obtained,  or  that  new  means  are  employed  for 
the  attainment  of  some  preceding  purpose,  and  that 
one  revelation  thus  superinduced  upon  another  is 
itself  the  very  mean  which  the  Deity  has  appointed. 
For  instance,  to  fix  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  was 
the  object  of  the  Jewish  revelation  ;  to  unfold  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  the  object  of  the 
Christian,  But  Christianity  does  not  oppose  what 
Judaism  had  made  known.  On  the  contrary,  it 
teaches  the  very  same  truth ;  it  enforces  it  by  new 
sanctions,  and  with  multiplied  objects  of  faith,  it 
communicates  multiplied  directions  for  practice. 
Hence  Jesus  professedly  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil  what  had  been  written  by  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  while  he  reprobates  the  traditions,  and 
exposes  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  he  bids  his 
disciples  remember  that  they  sat  in  the  seat  of  Mo- 
ses. Thus  the  Jewish  revelation  was  preparatory 
to  the  Christian,  and  the  Christian  is  not  contradic- 
tory, but  auxiliary,  to  the  Jewish.  They  both  pur- 
sue the  great  end  of  moral  improvement,  and  the 
means  used  for  that  end  were  accommodated  to  the 
different  situations  of  the  moral  agents  to  whom 
they  were  proposed.  The  authority  of  Moses,  as  fl 
established  by  miracles,  extended  to  every  jiart  of 
the  law.  Before  the  coming  of  Christ  it  was  con- 
firmed by  a  variety  of  prophets,  who  endeavoured  to 
invigorate,  not  to  relax  the  obedience  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  after  the  coming  of  Christ  it  was  agiiin 
confirmed  in  relation  to  all  those  duties  which,  from 
the  essential  properties  of  the  things  themselves. 
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and  by  the  express  testimony  of  the  teachers,  were 
of  perpetual  obligation.  Here  then  we  have  a  clear 
and  easy  rule  to  guide  us  in  connecting  the  autho- 
rity of  a  teacher  with  the  qualities  of  the  thing 
taught. 

By  a  teacher,  whom  God  has  really  sent  forth,  it 
has  not  been  said,  ye  shall  kill,  but  it  has  been  said 
by  Moses,  that  ye  shall  do  no  murder ;  and  by  Christ 
it  has  been  further  said,  that  he  who  indulges  with- 
out cause  the  passion  of  anger,  which  leads  to  mur- 
der, is  in  danger  of  the  council.  It  has  not  been 
said,  ye  shall  go  after  Gods,  but  it  has  been  said 
again  and  again,  and  the  saying  has  been  enforced 
by  high  degrees  of  authority  in  the  last  and  most 
illustrious  teacher,  ye  shall  walk  after  the  Lord  your 
God,  ye  shall  obey  his  voice,  and  ye  shall  love  him 
with  all  your  heart  and  all  your  soul.  It  has  never 
been  said,  there  is  no  future  hfe ;  for  Moses  only 
omitted  what  Christ  supplied,  and  as  Christ  has 
«upplied  it,  no  person  who  should  affirm  the  con- 
trary by  a  divine  commission  would  deserve  the 
slightest  regard.  But  upon  points  which  are  of  a 
subordinate  nature,  which  derive  their  importance 
only  from  express  injunction,  and  which  are  evi- 
dently subsidiary  to  higher  purposes,  we  may  con- 
ceive it  possible  for  their  obligation  to  cease.  Thus 
we  justly  hold  the  Sacrament  to  be  expressly  or- 
dained for  Christians,  and  we  professedly  observe 
that  ordinance  in  obedience  to  the  authority  of 
Christ.  But  it  would  be  no  impcaclinient  of  the 
truth,  no  affront  to  the  dignity  of  his  religion,  if  by 
any  succeeding  revelation  we  were  permitted  not  to 
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observe  it.  State,  however,  a  stronger  case.  The 
Lord  is  not  oixr  God.  Thou  shalt  not  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.  Tlie  dead  will  not  rise.  If  a 
prophet  were  to  give  us  a  sign  or  a  wonder  in  con- 
firmation of  these  hideous  doctrines,  and  the  sign 
should  come  to  pass,  we  must  not  hearken  unto  the 
words  of  that  prophet ;  we  must  cleave  unto  Christ 
close ;  we  must  keep  his  commandments,  and  obey 
his  voice.  Nothing  short  of  a  real  miracle  would 
justify  us  in  neglecting  even  an  external  ceremony, 
clearly  and  explicitly  appointed.  Not  a  seeming 
miracle  itself  would  vindicate  us  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  apostacy  in  admitting  more  gods  than  one, 
in  hating  our  neighbour,  in  denying  that  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  up.  But  from  those  preliminary  ob- 
servations I  shall  proceed  to  a  more  direct  conside- 
ration of  the  text  itself,  and  of  the  important  truths 
which  result  from  it. 

That  text  formed  a  part  of  the  service  for  this 
day,  and,  no  doubt,  must  have  perplexed  the  igno- 
rant and  alarmed  the  pious.  It  contains  an  injunc- 
tion which,  at  first  sight,  may  be  thought  arduous, 
not  only  to  the  ignorant  Jew,  but  even  to  a  more 
enhghtened  Christian.  It  has  supplied  one  of  the 
most  specious  objections  which  the  advocates  of 
Deism  have  ever  urged  against  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  has  led  many  sincere  believers,  and 
many  ingenuous  inquirers  into  confused  and  dan- 
gerous opinions  upon  the  evidence  of  miracles,  and 
the  powers  that  may  be  permitted,  or  even  em- 
ployed to  perform  tliem.  I  mean,  therefore,  first  to 
explain  the  text  itself,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
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explanation  correct  some  mistakes  that  have  arisen 
from  it  on  the  general  principle  of  miracles ;  and, 
secondly,  I  shall  enforce  some  practical  and  salutary 
considerations  which  it  suggests  to  us  in  regulating 
our  faith,  in  quieting  our  fears,  and  enlarging  our 
charity. 

Though  the  events  recorded  in  the  book  called 
Deuteronomy  fill  only  the  space  of  six  weeks,  the 
views  it  exhibits  to  us  of  the  situation  of  the  Jews, 
the  character  of  Moses,  and  the  providence  of  God, 
are  highly  interesting.  The  Jewish  legislator  was 
doomed  not  to  reach  the  promised  land,  which  his 
followers  were  now  approaching,  and  of  which  he 
had  holden  up  to  them  the  most  brilliant  and  capti^ 
rating  descriptions.  He  knew  the  fickleness  of 
their  judgment  and  the  obduracy  of  their  temper. 
He  foresaw  the  temptations  that  might  decoy  their 
tredulity,  and  the  danger  that  might  stagger  their 
constancy.  He,  therefore,  with  wonderful  fullness, 
energy,  and  pathos,  recapitulates  the  laws  by  which 
they  were  governed ;  he  expatiates  upon  the  intcrpo- 
kitions  by  which  they  had  been  preserved,  and  on 
them  he  grounds  the  necessity  of  a  firm  and  im- 
shaken  attachment  to  their  religion,  under  all  the 
trials  to  which  they  might  hereafter  be  exposed. 
Had  they  not  witnessed  both  the  terrors  and  the 
mercies  of  God,  even  their  God?  Had  they  not 
seen  a  rapid  and  awful  succession  of  judgments,  by 
which  the  pride  of  their  foes  was  at  last  humbled, 
and  their  cruelty  had  been  punished — ^the  plagues 
of  loatlisome  frogs  and  destroying  locusts — the  con- 
version of  water   into   blood — the   boils   inflicted 
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upon  the  magicians — the  destruction  of  the  first- 
.born  of  men  and  beasts — of  men  whose  first-born 
-were  elevated  to  the  priesthood  of  idols,  whom  the 
Jews  were  to  detest  as  abominations,  and  of  beasts, 
many  of  whom  were  objects  of  that  very  worship, 
which  they  were  connnandcd  to  render  to  Jehovah 
alone  ?  Hud  they  not  beheld  the  overthrow  of  the 
haughty  Egyptian  king,  and  his  vindictive  hosts,  in 
the  Red  Sea  ?  Had  they  not  seen  the  vivid  light- 
nings, heard  the  tremendous  thunderings,  and  quaked 
at  all  the  magnificent  and  terrible  scenery,  which 
was  displayed  at  the  deliverance  of  the  law  on 
Mount  Sinai  ?  These  surely  were  indisputable 
marks  of  omnipotence.  Had  they  not  been  deli- 
vered from  a  galling  and  disgraceful  bondage,  where, 
under  the  inspection  of  imperious  and  savage  task- 
masters, they  had  been  condemned  to  the  drudgery 
of  making  bricks,  not  for  any  trifling  or  private  pur- 
poses, but  for  aiding  those  stupendous  works  which 
the  Egyptians  carried  on,  in  making  canals  through 
a  country  artificially  intersected  by  mighty  waters  ? 
Had  they  not  been  protected  from  the  evils  that  an- 
noyed or  overwhelmed  their  persecutors — from  the 
murrain — from  the  storm  of  hail — and  from  a  dark- 
ness, as  has  been  sometimes  emphatically,  though 
unphilosophically,  told  you,  that  may  be  felt,  but  a 
darkness  so  thick  and  so  black,  that  they  whom  it 
enveloped  were  unable  to  see  any  objects  even  in- 
distinctly, and  were  compelled  to  feel  their  way 
amidst  the  deep  and  cheerless  gloom  ?  When,  be- 
ing hungry  and  thirsty,  their  soul  fainted  within 
them,  had  tliey  not  been  fed  with  manna  in  the  wil- 
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ticmcss,  and  drunk  of  the  pure  and  refreshing 
stream  which  issued  for  their  sake  from  the  stony 
rock  t  Yes  ;  and  in  all  these  wonderful  events  they 
had  proofs,  abundant  proofs,  that  He  who  delivered 
them  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  a  strctehed-out  arm, 
was  the  very  God  whom  Moses  had  emphatically 
proclaimed  him  to  he — the  great  I  am,  as  we  trans- 
late the  words,  though  perhaps  with  more  propriety, 
they  signify — I  will  cause  to  be. 

To  abstract  and  metaphysical  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  Essence  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Israel  were 
unlikely  to  .iscend  ;  but  of  that  supreme,  undivided 
power,  which  made  and  governed  all  things,  they 
could  form  very  clear  ideas.  They  had  seen  mauy  as- 
tonishing effects,  and  therefore  it  was  their  duty  to 
stand  fast  in  the  belief  of  him,  as  the  true  and  the  only 
God, — not  merely  as  the  being  who  had  been  emi- 
nently their  protecting  God,  but  iis  having  an  exclu- 
tne  claim  to  their  confidence  and  obedience,  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  false  deities  who  were  adored  by  sur- 
rounding nations.  Such,  however,  was  their  prone- 
ness  to  cowardice  and  revolt,  such  the  perils  which 
they  had  encountered  from  the  superstitious  practices 
of  surrounding  countries,  and  from  the  artifices  of 
daring  impostors  who  might  start  up  among  them- 
selves, that  Moses  most  anxiously  guards  against 
every  possible  evil  that  might  await  them,  and  lays 
before  them  such  instructions  as  could  not  easily 
be  misunderstood — such  commands  as  could  not  be 
with  impunity  disobeyed.  He  now  sets  before  them 
I  one  of  the  very  strongest  cases  in  which  their  revolt 
B    from  Jehovah  could  find  u  plea   of  extenuation. 
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Let  a  prophet  arise,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams  ;  grant 
him  to  tell  or  promise  what  might  have  powerfully 
seized  their  attention ;  grant  him  even  to  proclaim 
his  tale  as  a  sign  or  a  token ;  grant  the  event  ex- 
actly to  correspond  to  this  prediction ;  how  were 
they  to  act  in  this  trying  crisis  ?  They  were  not  to 
hearken  unto  tliat  prophet ;  they  were  to  put  the  | 
prophet  or  dreamer  of  dreams  to  death  ;  they  were 
to  walk  after  the  Lord  their  God,  to  fear  him,  to 
serve  him,  and  cleave  unto  him.  But,  you  w^ill 
ask,  for  what  reason  ?  Moses  shall  give  the  answer, 
— because  he  spake  unto  them,  saying,  let  us  go 
and  serve  other  gods.  Is  this  the  only  reason  ? 
No ;  a  stronger  yet  remains,  —  because  he  had 
spoken  to  turn  them  from  the  Lord  their  God, — • 
from  him  (iis  says  verse  5.)  who  had  brought  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  redeemed  them  from 
the  house  of  bondage.  The  doctrine  once  taught 
could  not  be  repealed.  The  miracles  so  often  per- 
formed by  the  being  to  whom  that  doctrine  pointed, 
were  not  to  be  counteracted  by  signs  and  tokens 
proceeding  from  false  prophets,  or  dreamers  of 
dreams.  The  authority  of  Moses,  who  taught  that 
doctrine,  so  confirmed  by  those  miracles,  was  not  to 
be  invalidated  by  any  conformity  between  such  signs 
and  their  events,  when  given  by  such  presumptuoua 
deceivers,  for  such  idolatrous  purposes.  They  knew 
what  Jehovah  had  performed;  they  knew  what 
Moses  had  commanded  ;  and  on  this  knowledge  was 
to  be  founded  a  principle  that  might  guard  them 
from  every  delusion,  however  specious,  and  against 
every  claim,  however   peremptory.     The   prophet 
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ftir^nt  to  alienate  them  from  the  true  God,  and  in 
this  he  was  criminal.  With  justice,  therefore,  was 
he  to  be  put  to  death.  But  w^as  it  not  likely  that 
a  people  so  ignorant  and  unenlightened  as  the  Jews 
would  be  much  struck  with  a  sign  that  actually 
came  to  pass  ?  Undoubtedly  they  would  ;  and  this 
is  the  very  circunistiuice  which  induced  Moses  to 
fortify  them  against  the  deceit.  Well ;  but  is  not 
the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  prophet's  words  a 
proof  that  he  was  really  commissioned  by  some 
superior  power?  None  at  all,  when  his  doctrine 
directly  clashed  with  the  doctrine  propounded  by 
Moses ;  and  this  I  affirm,  not  merely  because  the 
doctrine  was  true,  but  chiefly  because  its  truth,  or 
rather  the  authority  of  him  who  pronounced  it  tnie, 
had  been  supported  previously  and  repeatedly  by 
works  which  God  only  coidd  have  done.  The 
coincidence  in  the  case  of  the  false  prophet,  how- 
ever exact  and  striking,  still  might  be  fortuitous. 
But  in  the  long  train  of  miracles,  which  the  Is- 
raelites had  seen,  there  could  be  no  delusion  ;  about 
Grod  the  author  of  those  miracles  there  could  be  no 
doubt ;  about  the  precepts  of  Moses,  the  messenger 
of  that  God,  there  could  be  no  mistake.  A  plain 
and  a  sure  criterion  lay  before  them,  and  if  they 
neglected  to  apply  it,  they  sinned  against  warning, 
they  sinned  against  eviderfce,  and  therefore  they 
sinned  without  excuse. 

It  has,  I  know,  been  the  opinion  of  some  learned 
men  that  Moses  here  supposes  a  real  miracle  to 
have  been  worked  by  these  prophets  or  dreamers 
of  dreams ;  and  to  this  opinion  I  give  a  most  un- 
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equivocid  and  decided  negative.  We  are  told  that 
oth,  a  sign,  and  mnphct,  a  wonder,  are  applied 
to  the  miracles  of  Moses.  Be  it  so.  A  luiraclc 
is  the  subject,  and  a  sign  the  attribute;  a  mira- 
cle is  primarily  or  absolutely  the  work  of  God,  and 
secondarily  or  relatively  to  human  conception  it 
can  be  expressed  by  the  word  sign.  But  in  what 
sense  I  would  ask  ?  As  signs,  it  is  true,  of  a  claim 
to  extraordinary  missions  ;  but  not  as  extraordinary 
acts  involving  those  signs.  Now  oth  denotes  ge- 
nerally a  token  or  mark  in  Exodus  xii.  13.  and  cor- 
responds to  the  Greek  word  <n;fAf(ov,  a  sign.  Mo- 
pheth  corresponds  to  the  Greek  word  repay,  :md 
signifies  a  wonder  in  Psalm  Ixxi.  7.;  Isaiah  xxii. 
They  arc  usually  applied  to  such  things  as  point  out 
future  events,  in  various  parts  of  scripture — 1  Kings, 
xiii.  3. ;  Isaiah,  viii.  18.  But  definitely  and  exclu- 
clusivcly  to  mirdculous  inteqiositions  they  are  not 
applied.  Equally  futile  is  the  distinction  between 
oth  and  mopheth,  for  which  some  men  contend,  who 
say  that  oth  signifies  what  aftVcts  men,  like  the 
Egyptian  plagues,  and  mopheth,  what  is  subjected 
to  human  sight.  It  was  not  used  of  the  plague 
merely  as  a  fact,  but  as  a  fiict  which  included  a  sign, 
and  a  sign  surely  subjected  to  human  view  in  com- 
mon with  any  other  sign.  This  distinction  is  there- 
fore rejected  by  Le  Clerc  and  other  commentators. 

"Well ;  but  if  Moses  did  not  intend  to  let  his  hearer* 
suppose  that  a  real  miracle  was  worked,  why  did  he 
not  inform  his  readers  of  the  distinction  betweea 
true  miracles  and  false  ?  By  implication,  I  answer, 
the  distinction  is  sufficiently  made.     He  docs  not 
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«ajr,  if  a  prophet  performs  a  miracle — but  If  he 
gives  a  sign ;  and  this  difference,  be  assured,  is  very 
material.  He  does  say,  thou  shalt  not  hearken 
unto  him,  and  this,  by  implication,  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  the  Jews,  that  a  miracle  was  not  worked. 
In  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  in  the  awful 
appearances  attending  the  first  proclamation  of  the 
law,  there  were  real  miracles,  and  it  was  their  object 
to  secure  the  belief  of  this  people  in  one  God.  Here 
then  they  had  a  manifest  and  decisive  proof,  that 
more  Gods  were  impossible.  But  is  not  the  corres- 
pondence, think  you,  between  the  sign  and  event,  an 
evidence  of  miraculous  interposition  ?  Far  from  it. 
The  prophet  might  tell  what  he  thought  true,  or  did 
not  think  so  ;  and  yet  the  event  might,  in  the  infi- 
nitely possible  combinations  of  causes  coiye  to  pass. 
He  might  tell  what  was  near  or  remote,  probable  or 
improbable,  and  the  same  coincidence  too  might  ex- 
ist ;  and  yet,  even  yet,  he  might  be  a  gross  deceiver. 
Two  snakes  were  found  in  the  house  of  Grac- 
chus ;  the  augurs  were  consulted,  and  they  said 
not  what  would  happen  if  neither  snake  were  sent 
away,  but  that  the  sending  forth  of  the  female  snake 
portended  the  death  of  Gracchus,  and  that  of  the 
male  portended  the  death  of  his  wife  Cornelia.  The 
female  was  sent  away,  and  Gracchus  died.  But 
what  is  the  judicious  remark  of  him  who  tells  the 
tale  ?  I  do  not,  says  he,  think  the  augurs  are  so 
very  unfortunate,  that  by  chance  that  should  never 
happen,  which  they  said  would  happen.     Here  you 

Lhave  a  near  event,  and  the  boisterous  scenes  in 
which  Gracchus  was  engaged,  made  it  no  difficult 
matter  for  the  soothsayers  to  predict  his  death. 
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Now  I  will  give  you  several  instances  of  events 
more  remote,  and  more  unlikely,  and  therefore 
carrying  a  stronger  proof,  if  possible,  of  real  pro- 
phecy. An  omen  of  twelve  vultures  fixed  the 
name  of  Rome  to  its  founder,  instead  of  the  name 
of  his  brother  and  rival.  Many  years  after,  this  very 
omen  was  said  by  Valens,  as  we  know  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  most  learned  Roman,  Varro,  to  pre- 
figure the  continuance  of  the  Roman  Empire  twelve 
hundred  years.  That  empire  did  continue  that  time, 
and  the  interpretation  of  Valens  preceded  the  des- 
tination of  the  empire  five  hundred  years.  The 
mind  of  Valens  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
number;  it  was  infected  probably  with  the  super- 
stitions of  his  countrymen.  It  passed,  by  an  easy 
transition,  from  the  foundation  to  the  subversion  of 
his  city.  It  told  what  was  true,  but  that  which 
could  not  be  known,  for  it  was  collected  from  the 
very  art  which  in  many  instances  had  deceived  the 
speaker,  and  in  this  one  instance  it  had  no  piu*- 
ticular  marks  of  credibility  to  distinguish  it  from 
Other  instances,  some  right,  some  wrong,  and  all 
dependent  on  unknown  causes.  If  the  augur  had 
come  forth  from  the  strong  holds  of  generalities, 
and  had  descended  into  the  open  field  of  particu- 
lars ;  if  he  had  said  that  Huns  from  Asia,  Vandals 
from  Africa,  and  Goths  from  Europe,  should  over- 
throw this  mighty  fabric ;  if,  without  mentioning 
the  names,  he  had  pourtrayed  the  character  of  an 
Alaric  or  a  Genseric  ;  if  he  had  described  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  triumphing  over  the  wretched  re- 
mains of  Paganism ;  if  he  had  spoken  of  the  means 
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as  well  as  the  end — of  the  circumstances  as  well  as 
the  event ;  if,  above  all,  he  had  connected  them 
with  some  moral  and  religious  pur|)0se  of  transcen- 
dental moment,  then,  and  then  only,  would  a  judi- 
cious reasoner  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  his  pre- 
diction could  arise  from  any  preternatural  aid. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  second  instimce  of  sur- 
prising coincidence.  In  a  writer  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  there  is  a  series  of  verses  evidently 
representing  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  in  Ame- 
rica. The  state  of  navigation  and  astronomy  did 
not  warrant  those  expressions,  and  yet  no  man  seri- 
ously believes  that  Seneca  was  a  prophet,  or  meant 
to  be  considered  by  others  as  invested  with  the  pro- 
phetical office.  Our  imagination  is  delighted  with 
the  rcsenjblance  between  what  he  wrote  and  what 
Columbus  achieved,  but  upon  our  reason  it  takes 
no  hold.  Seneca  wrote  them  as  a  poet,  but  he 
wrote  them  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  imd  the 
event  exactly  answered ;  for  Columbus,  fourteen 
hundred  years  afterwards,  made  the  very  discovery.* 


*  A  pious  and  raost  learned  writer  in  our  own  Country  wrote 
thus: 

When  America  shall  cease  to  send  Torth  its  treasure, 
But  employs  it  at  home  for  American  pleasure, 
Wlien  the  new  world  shall  the  old  invade, 
Nor  count  them  their  lords,  but  their  fellows  in  trade. 

The  prophet  has  been  his  own  interpreter,  and  the  substance 
of  his  interpretation  is  this:  VVTien  America  shall  be  better 
civilized,  it  may  come  to  pass,  thoy  will  no  longer  suifer  their 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  sent  to  maintain  the  luxury 
of  Europe,  but  employ  it  in  great  undertakings,  magnificent 
VOL.   V.  P 
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If  the  laraclitt's  had  not  seen  the  mighty  works 
of  God,  ill   their  helpless   state  of  ignorance,  they 


structures,  or  in  war  or  expeditions  of  their  own.  This  has  not 
yet  happened.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  next  ages  ?  When 
America  shall  be  so  well  civilized  and  peopled,  and  divided  into 
kingdoms,  they  are  like  to  have  so  little  regard  to  their  originals 
as  to  acknowledge  no  subjection  to  them.  They  may  have  a 
distinct  commerce  between  themselves,  or  independently  of 
Europe  ;  and  may  hostilely  assault  them,  even  as  the  Greek  and 
Roman  colonies  after  a  long  time  dealt  with  their  original  coun- 
tries. Much  of  this  has  come  to  pass ;  and  was  the  writer  then 
a  prophet?  No; — hearhisaccountof  his  own  prediction:  "I 
take  no  pleasure,"  says  he,  "  in  prophecies  pointing  at  future 
things  from  a  pretended  spirit  of  divination.  I  present  you  with 
a  very  different  kind  of  prediction — not  positively  or  peremp- 
torily telling  you  what  shall  come  to  pass,  yet  pointing  at 
things,  not  without  all  reason  or  probability  of  their  events — not 
built  upon  fatal  decrees  or  inscrutable  designations,  but  upon 
conjectural  foundations,  whereby  things  wished  for  may  be  pro- 
moted, and  such  as  are  feared  may  more  probably  be  pre- 
vented." Here,  then,  you  have  the  real  value  of  all  such  predic- 
tions fairly  estimated,  in  the  language  of  a  true  and  honest  man. 
Bui  suppose  some  doctrine  to  have  been  connected  with  hia 
words — should  we  therefore  believe  him  inspired?  No ;  the  doc- 
trine itself  shall  be  true,  and  yet  his  inspiration  will  not  be  the 
consequence.  But  what  shall  we  say,  if  the  doctrine  include  any 
proposition  dangerous  to  good  morals,  or  contrary  to  the  plain 
and  express  contents  of  revelation  ?  In  both  cases  he  would 
have  been  an  impostor,  and  in  the  latter  case,  not  only  his  guilt 
in  prophesying,  but  ours  in  believing  the  prophecy,  would  have 
been  greater.  His  prophecy  did  not  weaken  the  testimony  of 
former  miracles ;  and  former  miracles  having  established  the 
truth  of  Chnstianity  cannot  be  impaired  by  any  subsequent 
agreement  between  signs  and  events,  which,  however  unusual, 
must  not  upon  that  account  be  pronounced  supernatural,  and 
which  could  not  be  supernatural,  because  at  variance  with 
other  and  preceding  signs  and  events  confessedly  supernatural. 
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might  have  been  pardoned  for  not  believing  in  Je- 
hovah— if  they  had  not  been  furnished  with  power- 
ful reasons  for  that  belief,  they  might  have  been  ex- 
cusable perhaps  for  imitating  the  polytheism  of  the 
Gentiles.  But  the  ground  of  that  disbelief  could 
not  be  the  sign  given  them  by  a  prophet,  or  dreamer 
of  dreams,  because  it  had  come  to  pass.  The  rejec- 
tion of  the  authority  of  Moses  must  have  preceded 
the  admission  of  the  authority  of  the  felse  prophet ; 
and  though  an  event,  coming  to  pass  as  he  had  fore- 
told it,  may  appear  a  strong  reason,  yet  a  much 
stronger  was  necessary  to  justify  the  Israelites  in 
their  previous  renunciation  of  that  religion  which 
Moses  had  taught.  That  there  should  be  one  God, 
and  that  there  arc  more  Gods  than  one,  are  propo- 
sitions evidently  incompatible  ;  and  to  believe  that 
there  were  more  than  one,  because  the  words  of  a 
dreamer  of  dreams  had  been  fulfilled,  would  have 
been  an  act  of  folly  as  well  as  impiety — inasmuch  as 
miracles  acting  as  signs  yet  more  unecjuivocid,  and 
causes  productive  of  effects  far  more  extraordinary, 
had  before  been  employed  to  convince  them  that 
there  was  only  one  God. 

The  question  which  I  have  just  now  stated,  why  did 
not  Moses  give  his  people  some  test  to  determine  be- 
tween miracles  of  false  imd  true  prophets,  rests  upon 
the  supposition  that  false  prophets  ever  have  worked 
miracles — a  supposition  most  precarious  in  itself, 
most  unauthorized  by  scripture, and  replete  with  diffi- 
culties far  more  stubborn  than  those  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  solve.  That  such  a  power  is  hyj)othctically, 
or  by  implication  contained  in  the  text,  is  generally 
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imagined ;  and  I  would  ask  why  ?  Moses  states  a  fact, 
and  a  very  possible  fact,  that  a  dreamer  of  dreams 
shouhl  predict   an    event,  and    that  his   prediction 
should    come  to    pass.     But  does  he  tell  us    that 
this  prediction  was  the  result  of  any  supernatural 
inspiration  ?     No.     Docs  he  even  ascribe  it  to  un- 
common sagacity  ?     No.     Whether   it  arose  from 
sagacity  or   inspiration,    the  impression    it    would 
make  on  such  a  credulous  people  was  likely  to  be 
great  and  pernicious  ;  and  against  the  consequences 
of  that  impression  in  alienating  their  minds  from 
Jehovah,  he  directs  the  peremptory  and  solemn  in- 
junction of  not  hearkening  unto  the  prophet,  and 
of  cleaving  unto  the  Lord.     If,  indeed,  Moses  had 
affirmed,  or  even  granted  that  a  deceiver  could  be 
capable  of  working  a  miracle,  then,  doubtless,   it 
would  have  been  requisite  for  him  to  enter  upon 
a  new  series  of  reasons,    and  to   lay  down   some 
criterion  for  discrimination  between  the  miracles  of 
a  tnie  and  a  false   prophet.     But   he  has  neither 
affirmed  nor  granted  the  possibility  of  a  miracle ; 
he  only  states  a  case,  which  in  all  probability  would 
happen  among  a  people  yet  prone  to  superstition ; 
and  it  is  a  case,  remember,  which  by  no  means  re- 
quires either  divine  inspiration,  or  extraordinary  hu- 
man wisdom.     It  was  simply  to  say,  that  something 
should  happen,  which  did  happen ;  and  who  will 
deny  that   the  most  ignorant  impostor  might  be 
lucky  enough  in  some  ease  or  other  to  effect  this  ? 
Let  us  now  suppose  the  Jewish  legislator  to  have 
given  some  tests.     Must  he  have  made  the  differ- 
ence between  what  affected  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  or 
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what  iiffcctcd  them  as  individuals  ?  Must  he  have 
pointed  ut  the  success  of  good,  or  the  sufferings  of  bad 
men  ?  If  he  admits  one,  why  should  he  exclude  the 
other  ?  And  if  he  admits  both,  how,  under  a  law, 
the  sanctions  of  which  were  professedly  temporal, 
how  should  the  Israelites  distinguish  between  that 
which  happened  according  to  the  false  prophet's 
prediction,  and  that  which,  independently  of  such 
prediction,  and  antecedently  to  it,  they  were  them- 
selves taught  to  expect  in  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  administered  under  the  theocracy  which  was 
pecuUar  to  their  situation  ?  Again,  suppose  the 
test  to  be  measured  by  nearness  or  remoteness — who 
shall  fix  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ?  To  one  class 
of  events  Moses  must  have  assigned  a  year,  to  others 
a  month,  to  otliers  a  larger  or  a  smaller  portion  of 
time ;  and  would  there  have  been  no  dixnger  of 
error  in  applying  so  long  and  varied  a  catalogue  to 
the  promises  of  impostors?  Take,  then,  the  ques- 
tion in  any  point  of  view,  and  you  will  find  that 
Moses,  instead  of  wearying  his  hciu-ers  with  the 
multiplicity,  or  confounding  them  by  the  diversity 
of  ndcs,  has  proceeded  in  a  more  intelligible  and 
satisfactory  manner.  He  refers  the  Israelites  to  a 
doctrine  which  they  understood  and  had  .Jlowed. 
He  reminds  them  of  miracles  which  they  had  seen 
and  remembered.  Whatever  clashed  with  those 
doctrines,  whatever  opposed  those  miracles,  was  in- 
L  dubitably  false  and  wicked.  He  warned  them,  that 
^M  opposition  would  arise,  and  gave  them  the  clearest,  the 
^P  most  simple,  and  the  most  salutary  directions  for  ad- 
^      heringto  their  religion  and  preserviugtiieir  innocence. 
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Permit  me  now  to  request  your  attention  to  some 
other  considerations,  which,  however  paradoxical 
they  may  appear  on  a  superficial  glance,  are,  I 
know  pertinent  and  solid.  Miracles  have  been  judi- 
ciously distributed  into  two  classes — into  such  effects 
as  could  not  by  any  natural  means  be  produced, 
such  as  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  man — or  into 
effects  which,  though  in  themselves  such  as  might 
be  produced  naturally,  yet  in  a  certain  manner,  or 
under  certain  circumstances,  could  not  be  produced 
without  divine  agency.  Mark  the  result ;  when 
the  former  effect  is  attested,  upon  good  evidence, 
the  credibility  of  the  fact  so  attested  establishes  the 
credibility  of  the  miracle.  If  it  happened  at  all,  it 
must  happen  miraculously.  But  when  effects  of 
the  second  class  are  ascribed  to  invisible  powers,  we 
must  not  content  ourselves  with  the  facts  ;  we  must 
not  say  that  it  did  happen,  and  therefore  was  uiira- 
culous ;  but  we  must  inquire  how  it  was  miracu- 
lous— how  an  effect  in  appearance  ordinary  should 
proceed  from  causes  really  extraordinary ;  and  then 
wc  nuist  severely  scrutinize  the  evidence,  because 
the  witnesses  misled  by  ignorance,  seduced  by  cre- 
dulity, or  urged  by  secular  motives,  may  have  a»- 
cribed  to  supernatund  interposition,  what  really 
was  produced  by  the  agency  of  causes  merely  natu- 
ral. The  credibility  of  the  fact  here  weakens  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  miracle. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  prophecies ;  an  event  is  pre- 
dicted quite  different  from  the  usual  state  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and  apparently  transcending  the  ex- 
tent of  human  agency ;  it  comes  to  pass ;  wc  have 
Buch  testimony  as  justifies  us  in  believing  that  it 
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come  to  pass ;  the  fact  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  miracle.  The  very  circumstance 
which  lessened  the  probability  before  it  happened 
increases  the  probability  when  it  has  happened, 
and  points  out  inspiration  as  the  only  adequate 
cause  of  the  prophecy.  But  suppose  the  predic- 
tion to  relate,  as  1  really  believe  idl  false  predic- 
tions do,  to  such  events  as  can  be  contrived  by 
bunian  skill,  and  executed  by  human  power,  or  at 
least  such  as  fall  within  the  ordinary  and  visible 
openitions  of  nature — to  the  fall  of  an  eni])irc — to 
the  defeat  of  an  army — to  the  death  of  a  friend — to 
the  birth  of  a  child,  or  any  other  of  the  events  we 
see  every  day.  It  has  been  predicted ;  it  has  come 
to  pass.  Granted ; — but  will  you  not  say,  that  it 
may  have  come  to  pass  by  ordinary  causes  ?  May 
you  not  admit  the  fact,  without  admittinjj  the  pro- 
phecy ?  Will  you  not  require  something  more  than 
the  bare  testimony  of  the  speaker  to  convince  you, 
that  he  foresaw  as  well  as  foretold?  Will  you  argue 
in  a  circle,  and  say,  that  the  fact  proves  the  pro- 
phecy, and  the  prophecy  ascertained  the  fact  ? 

Here  then  we  may  introduce  the  just  observation 
which  is  made  in  his  book  upon  Laws,  by  that  great 
writer  whose  expressions  in  his  book  upon  Divination 
I  have  before  produced. — "Our  own  republic,  all  king- 
doms, and  all  people,  are  full  of  examples,  that  many 
things  have  fallen  out  true,according  to  the  predictions 
of  augurs."  Yet  this  very  writer  held  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  augury  in  avowed  contempt,  and  with  match- 
less ability  has  laid  bare  its  fooleries  and  its  frauds.* 

*  De  Legibus,  lib.  ii. 
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I  tell  you,  says  our  Lord,  John  xiii.  19,  before  it 
come,  that  when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  may  be- 
lieve that  I  am  he.  What  was  the  event?  The 
treachery  of  Judas.  Now  this  was  possible;  though, 
after  the  amiable  example,  the  gracious  instruc- 
tions, the  endearing  counsels,  the  stupendous  works 
of  Jesus,  such  abandoned,  profligate  barbarity  in 
one  of  his  immediate  followers  was  not  very  proba- 
ble. When  it  did  come  to  pass,  would  the  Apostles 
have  considered  the  words  of  their  Master  as  a  pro- 
phecy, merely  because  he  foretold  it  ?  No,  surely. 
Why  then  was  it  a  prophecy  ?  Because  announced 
by  a  person  whom  they  had  before  seen,  and  after 
seen  in  the  very  act  of  cleansing  the  leper,  of  giving 
sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  speech 
to  the  dumb — because  it  was  a  link  in  that  long  ex- 
tended chain  of  prophecies  which  related  to  the 
death  of  the  Messiah — because  it  had  an  adetjuate 
object,  as  well  as  a  sufficient  agent — because  it  was 
in  concurrence  with  other  prophecies  and  other  mi- 
racles, to  prove,  as  our  Lord  subjoins,  that — I  am  he. 
Separated  from  these  circumstances,  it  might  be 
true,  and  not  prophetical ;  combined  with  those  cir- 
cumstances, it  assumes  the  full  energy,  the  proper 
characteristic,  the  irresistible  authority  of  a  real 
prophecy. 

I  have  found  occasion  more  than  once  to  assert, 
that  every  hypothesis  granting  to  false  prophets  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  or  issuing  divine  pre- 
dictions, is  not  only  shocking  to  reason,  but  repug- 
nant to  Scripture  ;  and  as  the  Israelites  were  ac- 
(]uainted   with  tnuisactious  which  give  the  best  air 
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of  probability  to  such  an  hypothesis,  I  will  stop  a 
little  to  examine  them.  Moses  and  Aaron  were  en- 
£;aged  in  a  contest  with  the  magicians,  when  his  rod 
•was  turned  into  a  serpent,  when  frogs  were  brought, 
when  water  was  turned  into  blood,  and  when  the 
magicians  are  generally  supposed  to  hare  wrought 
similar  transformations.  Now  the  magic  art  has 
been  curiously  di\-ided  into  the  natural,  the  artifi- 
cial, and  the  diabolicaL  The  first,  we  are  told,  lies 
within  the  verge  of  nature,  and  men  skilled  in  nato- 
ral  philosophy  have  performed,  what  vulgar  super- 
stition has  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  wnmiw 
agents.  Of  the  second  we  hear  that  it  was  mere 
sleight  of  hand,  and  that  no  miracle  can  be  involved 
in  it,  except  according  to  the  abject  and  crooked 
ideas  of  the  ignorant.  But  for  the  third  a  laiger 
sphere  has  been  opened,  and  it  has  been  gravely 
taught  that  evil  spirits  have  leagued  with  necToman- 
ccr8  and  wizards  to  decoy  the  unwary  and  scare  the 
timid.  Now  the  miracles  supposed  to  be  worked 
by  the  l^^^-ptians  are  assigned  to  this  latter  class. 
Moses,  we  are  told,  hints  no  difference  betwec* 
what  was  done  by  himself  and  the  magicians  when 
they  threw  down  the  rods.  The  transformation  ia 
both  cases  was  not  appearance,  bat  reality.  The 
only  difference  was,  that  Moses  ultimately  ihewed 
his  stqxrionty.  It  b  said,  the  magicians  coold  torn 
water  into  blood;  they  coold  not  restore  it,  hke 
Moses,  to  its  native  colour.  Tbongb  they  produced 
frogs,  they  could  not  remove  them  ;  tboogb  tbejr 
could  change  their  rods  into  M.rpenLs,  they  eoold 
prevent  those  rods  from  being  swaOowed  op— 
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they  could  not  protect  their  own  persons  from  the 
plague  of  boils — they  could  not  raise  a  storm  of  hail 
and  thunder — nor  did  they  even  attempt  to  imitate 
this  one  signid  miracle.  Thus  the  dispute  is  sup- 
posed to  lie,  not  between  preternatural  and  natural 
powers,  but  between  the  greater  and  less  powers, 
both  preternatural — the  greater  exerted  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  less  for  the 
honour  of  the  idols  of  Egypt.  God,  says  Sherlock, 
thought  proper  to  exert  himself  in  such  acts  of 
power  as  should  demonstrate  his  superiority  above 
the  gods  of  the  heathens.     But  he  is  mistaken. 

Now  Moses  does  not  hold  the  same  language  of 
himself  and  the  magicians.  He  does  not  say,  the  ma- 
gicians "  did  that  thing,"  or,  according  to  what  he  did, 
so  did  they — a  strong  and  definite  form  of  speech  very 
frequent  in  the  Mosaic  writings  ;  but  he  uses  a  more 
vague  word — they  did  "  so,"  or  in  like  manner,  where 
a  mere  external  resemblance  will  answer  the  sense 
of  the  word,  as  well  as  of  the  context.  Nay,  Moses 
uses  this  phrase  for  a  fruitless  attempt — they  did 
so,  to  bring  forth  lice,  but  they  could  not.  From 
this  phraseology  proceed  we  to  another ;  for  Moses 
expressly  calls  their  work  belatchem,  from  lam,  to 
hide, — enchantments,  or  secret  modes  of  deceptions, 
;md  false  appearances,  secret  sleights  and  jugglinga. 
Here  plainly  and  solely  human  artifices  arc 
pressed. 

Now  let  us  take  the  facts  separately.  The 
Egy])iians,  as  we  know  from  ancient  and  modern 
writers,  employed  serpents  in  their  magical  arts  ; 
they  extracted  their  teeth,  they  made  theixi  traeta- 
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le,  and  'with  great  skill  may  be  supposed  to  have 
conveyed  away  their  rods,  and  suddenly  produced 
their  serpents.  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod  before 
Pbaroah  and  his  servants.  This  was  open.  TIic 
magicians  cast  down  their  rods,  and  this  was  secret; 
for  they  became  serpents  by  the  belatchem,  or  co- 
vered arts.  Again,  in  turning  the  water  into  blood, 
they  dug,  it  seems,  round  the  river,  and  by  chemical 
preparations  might  easily  change  its  colour.  But 
Moses  turned  whole  streams  into  blood,  which  the  ma- 
gicians did  not ;  and  the  fish  died,  which  is  an  effect 
recorded  of  Moses,  but  not  of  the  magicians. 
Again,  as  to  the  frogs,  it  was  easy  to  procure  them, 
as  they  aboimded  in  Egypt ;  but  they  were  not  re- 
luoved  by  the  magicians,  as  they  were  by  Moses. 

And,  after  all,  if  evil  spirits  were  permitted  to  iiid, 
it  is  strange  that  their  operations  should  be  con- 
fined to  so  few  instances,  and  exerted  with  such 
equivocal  appearances,  all  of  which  may  easily  be 
solved  on  the  supposition  of  mere  human  contriv- 
ance. But  the  magicians  themselves  sh.dl  decide 
the  controversy  as  to  demoniacal  influence  ;  for  on 
the  last  miracle  they  exclaim,  "  this  is  the  finger  of 
God,"  evidently  implying,  that  in  all  their  former 
efforts  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  engaged  in  a 
mere  trial  of  skill ;  and  to  such  a  trial  they  were  de- 
signedly summoned  by  Pharoah  himself;  who,  sus- 
pecting the  first  miracles  of  Moses  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  magic,  had  sent  for  his  sorcerers  to  op- 
pose what  he  thought  artifice  to  artifice ;  and  who, 
in  the  success  of  the  Egyptians,  meant  to  find  a  plea 
for  spurning  the  pretended  Jehovah,  in  whose  name 
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Moses  had  deninndcd  leave  for  the  Israelites  to  go, 
<md  for  persisting  iu  his  former  refusal  with  a  show 
of  justice.  Not  one  expression  is  dropped,  as  if  the 
contest  lay  between  the  gods  of  Egj-]}t  and  the  God 
of  Israel.  The  miracles  of  Moses  were  opposed  to 
the  tricks  of  the  sorcerers.  The  supreme  authority 
of  God  was  opposed  to  the  stubborn  and  despotic 
spirit  of  Pharoah.  Indeed,  the  genius  of  idolatry 
excluded  such  a  contest :  for  while  each  nation  held 
its  own  tutelary  deities,  they  rarely  supposed  the 
one  to  interfere  with  the  other ;  and  in  case  of  sup- 
posed opposition,  they  endeavoured,  not,  like  Pha- 
TOiih,  to  exasperate  and  defy  the  powers  which  pro- 
tected their  foes,  but  to  propitiate  them,  and  to 
convert  thcni  to  their  own  side  by  mystic  ceremo- 
nies of  evocation. 

Here  then  you  see  the  futality  of  that  distinction 
for  which  even  the  candid  and  philosophical  Mr. 
Locke  is  thus  an  advocate.  Since  no  opposition, 
says  he,  can  be  equal  to  God's  power ;  since  his  ho- 
nour and  goodness  will  not  permit  his  messenger 
and  his  truth  to  be  borne  down  by  the  appearance 
of  greater  power  on  the  side  of  imposture  and  in 
favour  of  lie, — whenever  there  is  opposition,  the 
signs  which  carry  evident  marks  of  a  greater  power 
will  be  an  evidence,  that  the  truth  of  a  divine  mis- 
sion is  where  they  appear.  He  adds,  though  the 
discovery,  how  the  lying  wonders  can  be  ])roduced, 
be  beyond  the  capacity  often,  and  the  conception 
even  of  the  most  knowing  spectator,  yet  he  cannot 
but  know,  they  are  not  seals  set  by  God,  since  they 
are  opposed  by   miracles  which  carry  the  evident 
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marks  of  a  superior  power,  and  therefore  cannot 
shake  the  authority  so  supposed. 

But  your  own  sense  will  inform  you  liow  difficult  it 
must  be  often  for  ignorant  men  to  measure  the  less 
effect  with  the  greater ;  how  difl'erent  will  he  their 
opinions  upon  facts,  each  of  which  supposes  human 
or  natural  powers ;  how  often  their  humours,  or 
their  prejudices,  or  their  interests,  would  draw  thcui 
aside  in  preferring  the  less  to  the  greater.  Reason 
surely  says,  that  if  no  miracle  can  be  worked  for 
falsehood,  and  many  arc  worked  for  truth,  the  deci- 
sion will  be  made  more  securely;  and  revelation 
fortunately  contains  no  one  specific  case  in  which 
miracles  ever  were  performed  by  evil  spirits  for  the 
defence  of  a  lie.  If  the  language  of  Christ,  when 
he  said — by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  out  demons — 
be  urged  in  answer  to  this  position,  I  reply,  that 
here  and  elsewhere  our  Lord  uses  an  argument  ad 
hominem ;  he  means  to  convict  the  Jews  of  error 
and  impiety  even  upon  their  own  principles.  He 
means  to  say,  that,  eveu  upon  those  principles, 
Beelzebub  had  no  such  power,  or  would  not  exert 
it  against  his  own  kingdom ;  and  that,  if  the  Jews 
ascribinl  the  works  of  their  exorcists  to  the  finger 
of  God,  they  should  have  Jiscribcd  his  works  to  the 
same  cause — they  could  not,  without  inconsistency 
and  maUgnity,  impute  them  to  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits.  He  does  not  say  that  evil  spirits  had  such 
power,  but  that  the  Jews,  supposing  them  to  have 
it,  reasoned  inconclusively  and  perversely  in  main- 
taining that  it  was  put  forth  on  the  side  of  truth. 
Wlien,  therefore,  it  is  maintained  that  Almighty 
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God  only  can  reveal  future  events,  or  produce  pre- 
ternatural effects,  we  have  the  most  perfect  security 
for  deciding  what  he  foretells,  and  what  he  performs. 
We  are  no  longer  perplexed  with  the  claims  of  rival 
powers  superior  to  man  ;  we  do  not  suhject  the  Lord 
of  the  Universe  to  disgraceful  contests  with  idols 
and  demons;  we  find  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  moral  world,  that  the  opposition  to  truth  and 
virtue  exists  in  the  agency  of  man  alone — in  man 
presuming  to  set  up  his  idle  sorceries  against  the 
outstretched  arm  of  Heaven — in  man  interpreting 
fantastic  dreams,  and  forging  precarious  predictions, 
to  delude  and  corrupt  the  incautious  and  the  unen- 
hghtened. 

These  sorceries  have  been  practised ;  these  pre- 
dictions have  been  uttered ;  and  iigainst  both  of 
them  we  hold  up  the  strong  shield  of  faith,  and 
may  wield  triumphantly  the  most  approved  weapons 
of  reason.  The  law  of  Moses  to  punish  witchcraft 
was,  therefore,  most  wise,  because  witchcraft  was 
likely  to  be  attempted,  and  even  with  success,  among 
his  credulous  people ;  and  most  just,  because  the 
object  for  which  it  was  to  be  employed  would  be  to 
alienate  their  hearts  from  Jehovah,  and  to  draw 
them  after  other  Grods.  Many  of  the  acts  both  of 
magic  and  divination  were  founded  on  idolatry. 
Every  magician  waa  an  idolator-,  his  crime  was 
high  and  aggravated  treason  against  the  Jewish 
state,  over  which  Jehovah  presided  as  the  supreme 
governor;  his  punishment  was  instantaneous  and 
ignominious  death. 

But  if  the  Jews  were  in  such  dauger  from  mere 
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human  artifices,  how  would  that  danger  have  been 
increased  if  we  should  admit  evil  spirita  to  have  the 
power  of  seducing  thcin  ?  How  necessary  would  it 
have  been  for  Moses  to  distinguish,  and  enable  his 
followers  to  distinguish,  between  the  less  deceit  em- 
ployed by  man,  and  the  greater  employed  by  de- 
mons ?  But  he  has  not  made  any  such  distinction, 
and  the  plain  inference  is,  because  there  was  no 
room  for  making  it, — becaxise  the  demons,  about 
whom  he  is  silent,  neither  inspired  prophecies  nor 
worked  miracles, — because  false  prophets  and  dream- 
ers of  dreams,  about  whom  he  is  not  silent,  often 
pretended  to  both. 

But  I  must  again  entreat  you  to  observe,  that  the 
appeal  is  made  by  Moses  not  merely  to  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine,  but  to  the  display  of  the  miracles  God 
had  performed  in  bringing  them  from  the  land  of 
Egypt.  Philosophy  and  experience  perfectly  har- 
monize with  revelation.  Human  reason,  especially 
in  an  unenlightened  state,  may  often  be  perplexed 
as  to  the  argumentative  proofs  of  doctrine.  The 
Jews  were  not,  and  but  few  religious  men  are,  capa- 
ble of  deciding  on  the  subtleties  that  may  be  used 
to  support  the  cause  of  many  gods  against  the  be- 
lief of  one ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  men  ever  have 
been  prone  to  adopt  the  tenets  and  practise  the  rites 
of  polytheism.  But  of  mimcles  repeatedly  and  evi- 
dently addressed  to  their  senses — of  such  miracles 
as  the  Jews  are  recorded  to  have  seen,  they  are 
competent  judges,  and  a  doctrine  confirmed  by  them 
has  the  very  strongest  testimony  that  can  be  re- 
quired for  truth ;  and  if  that  doctrine  proclaims 
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only  one  God,  he  that  would  invite  a  people  to  follow 
after  "  other  gods"  strikes  at  the  supreme  and  funda- 
mental principle  which  those  miracles  were  intended 
to  establish,  and  therefore  his  pretensions  were  to 
be  resisted  as  soon  as  announced.  They  have  not 
a  claim  even  to  examination  on  the  footing  of  rea- 
son ;  and  in  respect  to  morality,  their  tendency  is 
so  pernicious  as  to  provoke  our  just  and  vehement 
indignation. 

As  miracles  and  prophecy  are  evidently  calculated 
to  procure  immediate  credit, — as  they  constitute  an 
evidence  adapted  to  the  common  sense  and  feelings 
of  mankind,  surely  we  ought  not  to  suppose  hastily 
that  they  can  be  worked,  even  by  Divine  permission, 
in  confirmation  of  error.  For  to  what  does  the  sup- 
position amount  ?  That  the  very  strongest  and  im- 
portant mark  which  can  be  affixed  to  truth,  may 
also  be  affixed  to  falsehood.  This  statement  is  just 
as  well  as  pointed,  and  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to 
overthrow  many  popular  hypotheses,  if  presumption 
had  not  been  opposed  to  fact,  and  interpretations  of 
Scripture  had  not  darkened  the  records  of  Scripture 
itself.  Pray  consider,  revealed  religion  consists  of 
facts  recorded  and  commands  imposed ; — what,  then, 
is  beyond  the  commission  of  a  Divine  teacher?  He 
cannot  convert  wrong  into  right,  or  falsehood  into 
truth.  What  falls  within  his  office,  or  rather  be- 
longs to  it,  and  even  distinguishes  it  ?  Two  points, 
«ay  I ;  which  relate,  the  one  to  faith,  the  other  to 
practice,  and  which  are  too  often  confounded  when 
we  use  the  word  doctrine.  He  can  make  a  fact 
i'jedible  which  before  was  improbable.    This  may 
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be  called  a  speculative  doctrine,  if  you  please,  though 
it  may  rather  deserve  the  name  of  historical.  Again, 
he  makes  a  moral  observance  more  obligatory  than 
it  was  before,  by  adding  the  sanctions  of  future  to 
tcjnporal  rewards,  by  pointing  at  new  degrees  and 
new  circumstances,  in  which  it  is  to  be  practised, 
by  combining  that  which  God  through  his  messen- 
ger commands  with  that  of  which  man  of  himself 
approves.  In  both  these  offices  he  confirms  truth, 
though  in  different  acceptations  of  the  word.  He 
confirms  a  fact,  or  physical  truth,  by  revealing  it ; 
he  confinns  a  duty,  or  moral  truth,  by  propounding 
and  enforcing  it. 

In  the  text  it  is  said,  that  the  Israelites  should 
not  follow  after  other  Gods ;  and  as  this  implies 
the  truth  of  a  doctrine  which  teaches  one  God, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  doctrine  itself  was 
a  sufficient  evidence  against  all  false  pretenders. 
Yes,  certainly ;  if  considered  as  a  doctrine  itself 
confirmed  primarily  by  miracles,  and  mediately  by 
the  authority  of  Moses.  But,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  I  must  contend  that  no  speculative  doctrine  is 
immediately  established  by  miracles.  If  it  be  such 
as  reason,  under  the  circumstances,  can  ascertain, 
miracles  arc  imnecessary, — if  such  as  our  reason  re- 
jects, they  will  be  useless, — if  such  as  reason  binds 
up  in  a  state  of  suspense,  we,  on  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion,  may  be  equally  in  doubt  who  was 
the  author.  WTiat  then  do  they  confirm  ?  I  answer, 
the  Divine  mission  of  the  teacher ;  and,  through  his 
authority,  doubtless,  the  doctrine  itself.  But  if  you 
make  the  doctrine  the  test  of  the  miracle,  and  the 
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miracle  the  test  of  the  doctrine,  you  argtie  in  a  cir- 
cle. If  you  judge  of  the  miracle  by  the  doctrine, 
you  set  the  thing  to  be  ultimately  proved  above  the 
proof  itself.  If  you  make  the  miracle  the  proof  of 
the  doctrine,  you  must  obtain  the  proof  through  the 
authority  of  the  teacher ;  and  thia  is  the  constant 
and  solid  language  of  the  Scriptures.  Did  our  Lord 
work  miracles  to  prove  immediately  and  specifically 
any  one  of  his  moral  precepts,  as  that  you  should 
love  your  neighbour, — or  any  of  his  sublime  doc- 
trines, as  that  the  dead  should  rise  ?  No ;  their  in- 
tention was  to  prove  that  he  was  the  promised  Mes- 
siah,— that  he  had  a  commission  from  Heaven  ;  and 
this  being  once  admitted,  the  consequence  evidently 
follows,  that  what  he  reveals  is  true, — that  what  he 
commands  is  right, — that  what  he  threatens  must 
be  feared, — that  what  he  promises  ought  to  be  most 
ardently  desired,  and  most  diligently  pursued. 

What  then  nuist  we  say  is  the  peculijir  efficacy  of 
miracles  ?  To  establish  the  authority  of  a  Divine  in- 
structor. What  are  the  instructions  laid  down  by 
those,  by  whom  the  history  of  our  holy  religion 
states  miracles  to  have  been  accomplished  ?  To  the 
Jews,  1  answer,  that  great  doctrine,  which  is  the 
true  basis  of  all  pure  mondity,  all  vital  piety,  all  ra- 
tional belief,  all  sound  philosophy, — the  being,  not 
of  a  deity,  but  of  one  deity  alone,  with  perfections 
infinite,  and  power  undivided,  uncontrolable,  and 
supreme.  To  the  Christian,  not  merely  the  exist- 
ence and  providence  of  God  is  asserted,  but  such  an 
extensive  and  righteous  scheme  of  moral  govern- 
ment as  shall  correct  all  the  irregularities  of  this 
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imperfect  and  transient  state — such  a  glorious  and 
exalted  scheme  of  vohmtary  mercy  as  will  not  only 
convey  to  us  the  reward  of  our  personal  merits  in 
another  and  a  better  life,  but  exalt  us  to  that  felicity 
which,  being  the  free  gift  of  God  announced  to  us 
by  Christ,  is  to  continue  without  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption, perhaps  with  progressive  increase,  for  ever 
and  for  ever.  Here  then  you  have  views  entirely 
worthy  of  extraordinary  interposition  ;  and  he  that, 
pretending  to  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  or  the 
foresight  of  futurity,  would  call  you  away  from  your 
reverence  to  Grod,  or  your  faith  in  Jesus,  is  a  de- 
ceiver, unto  whom  you  ought  not  to  hearken,  if 
you  love  the  truth — to  whom  you  will  not  hearken, 
if  you  really  love  the  Lord  your  God. 

In  order  to  secure  your  faith,  and  through  faith 
your  obedience,  miracles  and  prophecy  have  been 
appointed.  If  you  say  that  your  understandings 
would  be  perplexed  by  the  words  of  a  prophet, 
whose  words  should  come  to  pass,  oppose  to  this 
single  event,  which  may  be  the  eflcct  of  chance,  the 
numerous  instances,  and,  let  me  add,  the  connected 
system  of  Scriptural  prophecies.  If  not  only  one 
or  two  had  occurred — if  several  had  occurred,  and 
yet  had  avoided  all  detail ;  nay,  if  a  greater  number 
had  been  found,  and  those  applicable  to  single  inde- 
pendent events,  dispersed  promiscuously  through 
the  world,  and  effected  by  natural  causes  for  tempo- 
ral ends,  then,  I  grant,  the  argument  from  predic- 
tions might  have  been  dubious  and  unsatisfactory. 
But  if  the  predictions  be  numerous, —  if  delivered 
with  great  minuteness, — and  particularly  if  they  all 
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more  or  less  respect  one  common  sulycct, — if  they 
profess  to  liiivc  their  completion  in  one  person, — if 
the  history  of  that  person  corrcHponds  to  those  pre- 
dictions, dcHvercd  by  different  speakers,  and  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  with  different  degrees  of  obscurity 
or  perspicuity, — then  raosst  Jissiu-cdly  wc  have  an 
illustrious  evidence  in  favour  of  our  redemption  by 
Je^us  Christ.  Tlie  first  case,  says  a  most  learned 
prelate,  in  which  miracles,  and  of  course  prophecies 
arc  to  be  expected,  is  when  God  employs  any  upon 
an  extraordinary  message,  to  be  credentiids  to  con- 
firm their  Divine  commission.  Now  many  are  the 
prophecies  pointing  to  Christ,  many  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  him  ;  and  if  it  be  said  that,  because  he 
taught  no  moral  duty  which  reason  could  not  have 
discovered  and  approved,  there  is  little  worthy  of 
attention  in  his  religion,  even  granting  it  to  be 
true,  let  us  hear  how  a  wise  and  eloquent  man  ad- 
dresses such  objectors :  "  If  Jesus  Christ  had  deli- 
vered no  other  declaration  than  this — the  hour  is 
coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  grave  shall 
come  forth,  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resur- 
rection of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the 
resurrection  of  damnation, — still  he  had  pronounced 
a  message  of  inestimable  importance — a  message 
worthy  of  that  splendid  apparatus  of  miracles  and 
prophecies  with  which  his  mission  was  introduced 
and  attested — a  message  in  which  all  honest  men 
would  rejoice  to  find  an  answer  to  their  doubts  and 
rest  to  their  inquiries."  And  who  among  you  will 
oppose  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  the  paltry  artifices 
of  selfish  jugglers,  or  the  fantastic  chimeras  of  pre- 
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tended  prophets  ?  If  the  Jew,  after  the  miracles  in 
Eg)-pt,  in  the  Wilderness,  and  on  Mount  Sinai,  was 
not  to  follow  other  jjods  and  renounce  Jehovali, 
shall  the  Christian  be  estranged  from  his  belief  of  a 
resurrection,  not  only  as  taught  by  the  authority  of 
Jesus,  but  as  accomplished  in  his  person,  when,  by 
a  miracle  so  generally  consistent  with  the  scheme 
of  our  redemption,  and  so  pcculiaily  apposite  to  its 
ultimate  design,  Christ  himself  became  the  first 
fruits  of  them  that  slept  ? 

It  remains  for  me  just  to  state  an  objection, 
which  the  Jews  have  grounded  on  the  words  of  the 
text,  and  which  it  becomes  me  more  especially  to 
refute,  as  I  contend  so  firmly  for  the  authority  of 
religion  once  established.  The  Jews  urge  the  very 
words  of  my  text  in  opposition  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  Christ,  they  say,  worked,  as  you  con- 
tend, miracles,  or  delivered  prophecies ; — but  he  was 
a  false  teacher,  because  he  came  to  overset  the  law, 
and  Moses,  in  the  text,  warns  us  against  such 
teachers,  and  pronounces  them  worthy  of  death. 
But  the  cases  arc  in  no  respect  parallel.  In  the 
text  we  have  a  mere  dreamer  of  dreams,  who  tells 
only  one  or  more  events  which  come  to  pass.  Jesus 
did  many  wonderful  works ;  he  uttered  many  pro- 
phecies ;  in  healing  the  sick,  he  directed  them  all 
to  the  glory  of  God;  he  did  not  call  the  people 
away  from  the  worship  of  Jehovali ;  he  bade  them, 
in  the  very  words  of  Moses,  love  the  Lord  their 
God  with  all  their  heart  and  all  their  soul ;  he  not 
only  admits  the  prophetic  office  of  Moses,  but  even 
appeals  to  it ;  he  not  only  obeyed  the  authority  of 
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Moses,  but  confirms  it.  He  worked,  indeed,  more 
miracles,  he  taught  more  truths, — but  addition  is 
not  subversion,  diiFcrcnce  is  not  contradiction,  en- 
largement is  not  contamination.  What,  then,  did 
he  repeal?  The  ceremonial  part.  True;  «md  had 
not  the  prophets  gradually  shaken  it,  and  taught 
the  Jews  to  set  less  and  less  value  upon  it,  in  oppo- 
sition to  moral  works  ?  Is  not  the  word  olam,  for 
ever,  more  or  less  extensive  in  its  signification, 
which  must  be  determined  by  the  occasion  ?  and  is 
not  this  confessed  even  by  Maimonidos  himself?  (p. 
21.)  Was  there  not  a  gradual  progress  in  Divine 
revelation  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and 
has  not  the  Deity  attempered  it  to  the  age  and 
growth  of  bis  creatures  ?  Though  man,  mere  man, 
was  forbidden  to  add  thereto,  or  diminish  from  it, 
by  the  guidance  of  his  own  wisdom,  did  the  prohi- 
bition extend  to  all  such  as  God  might  appoint  for 
that  purpose  ?  Is  it  not  confessed  that  many  of  the 
original  precepts  had  a  respect  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  Sabians ;  and  can  they  be  binding  or  effica- 
cious when  that  superstition  hiis  ceased  to  exist  r 

Though  sophistry  weave  its  subtleties,  though 
fanaticism  broods  over  its  chimeras,  though  bigotry 
clings  to  its  prejudices,  though  dogmatism  fulmi- 
nates its  decisions,  common  sense  will  sometimes, 
in  matters  of  opinion,  in  a  still  small  voice,  assert 
its  rights,  just  iis  in  matters  of  practice  conscience 
is  roused  from  its  slumbers,  and  vindicates  the  un- 
written law  of  the  heart  in  a  louder  and  sterner 
tone.  David  ate  the  shew-bread :  was  he  punished 
according  to  the  law  ?     No ;  hunger  procured  his 
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pardon,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews.  An  ano- 
malous paasover  was  observed  by  Hezekiah :  was 
he  blamed  for  it  ?  No  ;  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  intention,  constituted  his 
vindication.  Nay,  the  Jewish  WTiters  themselves 
have  supposed  some  few  cases  in  which  the  ceremo- 
nial law  may  be  dispensed  with ;  and  why  should 
they  object  to  Jesus  what  themselves  have  done, 
without  the  power  of  prophecies  and  miracles  ?  But 
the  whole  objection,  as  we  have  before  seen,  pro- 
ceeds on  false  assumptions;  and  enough  has  been 
said  to  evince  the  futility  of  its  application,  and  the 
per\'erseness  of  its  authors. 

Having  thus  explained  to  you  the  text,  I  shall 
proceed  to  state  very  concisely  a  few  practical  ob- 
servations ;  first,  such  as  to  regidate  your  faith. 
You  see,  then,  that  God  only  conveys  to  good  men, 
and  for  good  purposes,  the  power  of  foreseeing  fu- 
ture events,  and  therefore  you  will  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  the  idle  and  mischievous  pretences  of  those 
who  would  misguide  you,  as  interpreters  of  dreiuns 
and  omens.  What  they  say  may  be  more  or  less 
probable ;  but,  if  it  should  prove  true,  yet  they  have 
no  distinct  previous  knowledge  of  its  truth.  Indeed 
they  usually  affect  to  wrap  up  their  meaning  in 
splendid  and  awful  obscurity,  which  confounds  their 
hearers,  and  they  leave  the  interpretation  to  the 
fears  and  hopes,  the  precipitation  and  superstition 
of  those  whom  they  have  deluded. 

It  becomes  you  to  believe  in  God  alone,  and  not 
to  suppose  that  any  other  being,  unless  specifically 
appointed  by  him,  can  be  a  prophet.     It  is  said  re- 
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pcatcdly  that  his  miracles  were  worked  in  Egypt, 
that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  know  the 
hand  of  Jehovah,  that  it  is  mighty.  He  maintained 
the  cause  of  Israel  at  all  times,  that  all  the  people 
of  the  earth  might  know  that  Jehovah  is  God,  and 
that  there  is  none  else.  But  Moses,  in  the  18th  of 
Deuteronomy,  ascribes  the  prophecies  condemned  in 
the  text  to  the  presumption  of  the  prophet ;  Jere- 
miah calls  them  the  vision  of  his  own  heart ;  Ezc- 
kicl  describes  such  impostors  as  prophecying  out  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  following  their  own  spirit,  and 
having  seen  nothing ;  Isaiah  says,  they  prophecy 
unto  you  a  false  vision  and  the  deceit  of  their  own 
heart.  As  Moses  foretold  that  dreamers  of  dreams 
should  arise,  whose  words  wonld  come  to  pass ;  so 
Christ  told  his  disciples,  that  false  Christs  and  false 
prophets  would  arise,  and  shew  great  signs  and 
wonders.  But  you,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  have  a 
plain  rule  to  guide  you ;  they  were  to  abide  by  the 
Law,  and  you  by  the  Gospel.  This  warning  should 
prepare  you  all  for  trials  ;  it  is  intended  so  to  pre- 
pare you,  and  in  times  of  public  calamity,  when  the 
passions  of  men  are  violently  agitated  and  every  idle 
word,  without  any  support  from  argument  or  any 
decorations  from  genius,  uttered  we  know  not  when 
or  why,  is  distorted  into  a  prophecy,  sometimes  of 
disastrous  change  and  sometimes  of  splendidtriimiph, 
the  caution  I  give  you  is  peculiarly  necessary.  "  Pro- 
duce your  cause,"  we  may  say,  with  Isaiah ;  "  bring 
forth  your  strong  reasons ;  shew  us  things  for  to 
come  hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  CKmIs. 
Yea,  do  good,  or  do  evil,  that  we  may  be  dismayed. 
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But    behold   ye  are  nothing,    and  your   word   is 


nought." 

You  will  farther  observe,  that  the  text  addresses 
itself  to  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  hearers.  The  Israelites  were  not  only 
tempted  as  to  whether  they  believed  in  God,  but 
whether  they  loved  him  with  all  their  heart  and 
their  soul ;  and  in  truth,  your  own  faith,  unless 
united  with  sincerity  of  principle,  and  forms  of  piety, 
will  not  secure  you  against  the  crafty  impostor  or 
the  visionary  enthusiast.  But  if  you  love  and  obey 
God,  as  well  as  worship  him,  then  will  you  despise 
all  the  absurd  and  delusive  words  of  pretended  pro- 
phets. 

In  the  second  place,  let  me  quiet  your  fears  by 
assuring  you,  that  no  evil  spirits  whatsoever  are 
permitted  to  destroy  your  happiness,  or  to  supply 
artful  men  with  a  knowledge  of  future  events.  All 
the  Gods  of  the  nations,  says  Jeremiah,  are  idols  or 
nothings.  They  are  all  vanity,  says  another  prophet. 
They  arc  altogether  brutish  and  foolish  ;  they  are  a 
doctrine  of  vanities.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  Epi- 
cureans that  they  rescued  men  from  false  and 
groundless  apprehensions.  But  it  is  the  higher 
boast  of  Christianity  to  teach  you  whom  alone  you 
ought  to  fear,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dissijwte  all 
gloomy  and  unauthorized  dread  as  to  the  agency  of 
invisible  beings.  Though  earthly  empires  are  con- 
vulsed, though  calamities  and  afflictions  gather  round 
you  in  private  life,  though  the  skies  blacken,  the  tem- 
pests rage,  and  the  elements  are  on  fire,  yet  these 
are  the  operations  of  God  alone ;  and  if  you  love 
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him  with  all  your  heart  and  all  your  soul,  you  will 
not  be  cast  down  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

The  last  remark  I  have  to  make  is, that  the  text  sug- 
gests a  very  important  consideration  for  enlarging  our 
charity.   Under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  a  false  prophet, 
as  I  before  told  you,  must  have  intended  to  intro- 
duce idolatry,  and  was  consequently  a  traitor  to  the 
state,  as  well  as  a  deceiver  and  a  corrupter  of  the 
people.     He  was  therefore  to  be  stoned  to  death  ; 
and  we  find  three  cases  in  the  Jewish  writers  where 
the  punishment  might  be  inflicted — when  he  pro- 
phecied  what  he  had  not  heard — when  he  prophecied 
that  which  was  revealed  not  to  him,  but  to  another 
— when    he   prophecied   in  the   name  of  an   idol. 
Against  all  these  crimes  Moses  had  provided ;  and  in- 
deed we  learn  that  in  other  states,  magical  rites 
were  holden  in  just  detestation ;  and  it  is  recorded 
of  a  Roman  Emperor  that,  at  a  time,  when  the 
country  had  been  torn  hy  intestine  divisions,  and  the 
multitude  were  prone  to  adopt  superstitious  con- 
ceits, and  to  be  hurried  away  by  factious  sorcerers, 
he  wisely  appointed  the  most  severe  punishment  for 
such  ofll'nders.     Be  it  so.     He  that  pretends  to  a 
commission    from    heaven,  which   he   has  not  re- 
ceived ;  he  that  employs  bad  means  for  a  bad  end  ; 
he  that  by  interpreting  dreams  and  scattering  pro- 
phecies, would  draw  off  tlie  people  from  their  alle- 
giance to  God,  or  inflame  them  into  rebellion  against 
the  laws   of  their  country,  deserves  not  only  repro- 
bation from  good  and  wise  men,  but  exemplary  and 
rigorous  chastisement  from  the  magistrate,  who  is 
not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain.     Let  us  remember 
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that  the  injunction  of  Moses  is  limited  to  one  strong 
and  clear  case.  The  severity  is  pointed  against  vo- 
luntary, not  involuntary  offence — against  deliberate 
guilt,  not  unavoidable  infirmity — against  the  depra- 
vity of  the  heart,  not  against  the  errors  of  the  un- 
derstanding. He  that  gave  a  different  interpretation 
of  the  law  from  other  teachers  ;  he  that  proposed  a 
dogma  really  false — if  he  did  not  rush  into  treason 
and  idolatry — if  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  divinely 
inspired — if  he  did  not  endeavour  to  draw  away  the 
giddy  multitude  from  the  belief  and  love  and  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God,  was  not  worthy  of  death.  He 
might  err,  and  his  error  wiis  to  be  confuted ;  he 
might  falsify,  and  his  falsehood  was  to  be  detected 
and  exposed ;  hut  his  liberty  and  his  life  were  not 
to  be  destroyed. 

Hence  let  us  leam  to  think  charitably  of  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  us  in  their  opinions  upon 
speculative  and  abstruse  points  of  doctrine.  De- 
mise we  may  and  resist  the  sorcerer  and  the 
dreamer  of  dreams,  but  we  must  not  deprecate 
the  talents,  nor  vilify  the  characters  of  those, 
whom  we  suppose  to  be  in  error,  merely  because 
they  dissent  from  that  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  true.  Where  the  truth  lies  between 
contending  parties  may  be  known  only  to  God. 
But  our  salvation  cannot  be  endangered,  if  we  our- 
selves, and  they  who  differ  from  us  hold  the  faith  in 
unity  of  spirit,  the  bond  of  peace,  and  righteousness 
of  life.  Calumny  and  persecution  even  in  the  best 
cause  must  be  offensive  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  But 
an  hiuuble  and  charitable  spirit  cannot  fail  of  its 
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reward  ;  it  is  the  best  security  against  the  impostures 
of  those  who  labour  to  lead  us  astray  by  their  inter- 
pretation of  dreams  and  signs  and  tokens ;  it  is  the 
surest  proof,  that  we  love  the  Lord  our  Grod,  with 
all  our  heart  and  all  our  soul. 


SERMON    X.* 


OM   TBS   BENEFICIAL   EFFECTS   OF   LABOUR. 


PROVERBS  xiv.  23. 

In  all  labour  there  is  profit. 

To  a  being  encompassed  by  so  inany  wants,  and 
harassed  by  so  many  inconveniences,  as  man,  re- 
flection would  naturally  suggest  some  inquiry  into 
the  ends  for  which  he  was  originally  exposed  to 
them,  and  the  means  by  which  he  may  be  preserved 
from  them  most  effectually.  But  in  tlie  progress 
of  philosophical  re6nement,  an  easy  passage  is 
opened  for  transition  from  the  ideal  exclusion  of 
misery  to  the  ideal  consummation  of  happiness. 
Hence  the  ingenuity  of  conjecture,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  eloquence,  have  been  employed  in  researches 
about  the  supreme  good.  Some  there  are  who 
would  place  it  in  a  complete  exemption  from  labour; 
and,  by  that  irresistible  propensity  we  feel  to  trans- 
fer all  ideas  of  excellence  from  ourselves  to  superior 
natures,  they  have  represented  the  perfection  of  the 
Divinity  as  consisting  in  serenity  and  inaction,  in 
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the  absence  of  exertion,  and  of  that  inquietude  by 
which  they  assumed  that  exertion  must  be  accom- 
panied. Others,  of  more  exalted  spirits  and  nobler 
views,  would  confine  happiness  to  speculation  alone, 
and  have  stated  every  advance  of  man  in  knowledge 
as  an  approach  to  the  Divine  Archetype. 

Now,  without  imputing  rashness   or  negligence 
to  cither  class  of  these   reasoners,  we  may  confi- 
dently pronounce  that  they  have  fallen  into  great 
mistakes,  both  in  respect  to  God  and  to  man ;  to 
God,  when  they  would  do  him   honour, — to  man, 
when  they  would  guide  him  to  felicity.     In  regard 
to  the  Deity,  we  are  led  up  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
very  being  by  the  signs  of  active  power  and  active 
wisdom  displayed  in  his  works ;  and  though,  per- 
haps, it  were  presumptuous   in  weak  and  fidlible 
creatures  like  ourselves  to  determine  peremptorily 
in  what  the  h.ippiness  of  our  Creator  does  consist, 
we    may   safely   affirm  in  what   it  does  not ;  and 
surely  the  scenes  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  the 
various  orders  of  inanimate,  and  the  successive  ge- 
nerations of  animated  beings,  the  earth  on  which 
we  tread,  the  heavens  which  we   behold,  are  so 
many  illustrious  proofs  that  he  acts  as  well  as  exists, 
and  that,  while  his  existence  is  without  limits,  his 
works  are  beyond  calculation.     By  analogy,  then, 
we  might  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  happiness  of 
all  intelligent  beings  depends  upon  action  ;  and,  in- 
deed, that  it  does  so  depend  may  be  shewn  by  the 
more  direct  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  facts. 

Before  we  can  stretch  oiu-  understanding  to  any 
comprehensive  and  exalted  subjects  of  speculation, 
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we  mnst  have  made  some  efforts  for  the  preservation 
and  comfort  of  life.  The  objects  of  that  speculation 
themselves,  are  often  series  of  causes  and  effects  by 
which  life  is  produced  or  continued  ;  and  whatever 
praise  be  due  to  those  who  engage  in  the  most  pro- 
found and  abstruse  researches, yet  the  science  of  mora- 
lity is  of  all  others  the  most  important ;  because  the 
most  connected  with  ourselves,  with  the  right  use  of 
our  powers,and  the  known  materials  of  our  happiness. 
Indeed,  our  moral  and  our  intellectual  faculties  are 
not  merely  quiescent  modes  of  existence  to  be  ex- 
plored in  the  dark  recesses  of  abstraction.  They 
are  energies,  which  the  exigencies  of  life  call  forth 
every  hour,  in  every  situation.  They  pervade  the 
whole  extent  of  our  volitions  and  intellectual  exer- 
tions, from  the  first  glimmering  of  instinct  to  the 
full  splendour  of  reason.  In  all  their  combinations, 
and  imdcr  all  their  aspects,  they  imply  labour 
of  some  mind  or  other,  and  in  some  degree  or 
other  they  are  attended  with  happiness  or  the  desire 
of  being  happy. 

For  the  purpose  then  of  illustrating  the  proposi- 
tion contained  in  my  text,  I  shall  first  lay  before 
you  some  remarks  upon  man  as  intended  for  la- 
bour, and  through  labour  for  happiness,  by  the 
very  frame  of  his  nature;  secondly,  I  shall  point 
out  various  proofs  both  of  the  profit  derived  from 
labour,  and  of  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  want 
of  it  in  a  state  of  society;  and,  thirdly,  I  shsill  apply 
such  observations  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  two 
foregoing  heads,  to  the  very  useful  and  laudable 
purpose  for  which  you  are  now  assembled. 
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Having  twice  published  my  opinions  on  the 
utility  of  Charity  Schools,  and  having  since  those 
publications  been  twice  called  upon  to  preach  in  be- 
half of  them,  I  really  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
taking  a  dift'crent  view  of  the  subject,  and  in  bring- 
ing forward  any  matter  which  had  not  occurred  to 
me  before. 

This  consideration  will  I  hope  be  my  excuse  with 
you  for  the  present  choice  of  topics  ;  and  if  these 
topics  should  appear  to  any  of  you  too  confined  and 
partial,  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  the  beneficial 
effects  of  labour  arc  peculiarly  interesting  in  all  dis- 
cussions which  relate  to  the  well-being  of  the  poor ; 
that  your  own  institutions  are  more  immediately 
calculated  for  diffusing  a  spirit  of  labour  among  the 
poor;  and  that,  in  conformity  to  the  purport  of  the 
text,  I  shall  be  led  to  speak  of  that  labour  only 
which  is  connected  with  honesty  and  temperance, 
and  therefore  is  not  only  profitable  but  meritorious, 
not  only  conducive  to  true  happiness,  but  auxihary 
to  true  virtue. 

Let  us  then,  as  I  proposed,  examine  how  far  man 
seems  to  be  intended  for  labour,  and  through  labour 
for  happiness,  by  the  frame  of  his  nature.  In  vege- 
table life  there  is  a  principle  of  growth  and  decay, 
and  an  adaptation  of  the  organs  to  various  pui^ 
poses.  The  root  strikes  deep  into  the  ground,  the 
tree  climbs  aloft  to  the  sky ;  and  yet  there  is  no  ca- 
pacity for  change  of  place,  and  no  appearance  of 
voluntary  effort  even  in  the  distribution  of  parts 
over  the  space  which  they  are  appointed  to  occupy. 
But  living  creatures  are  capable  of  motion,  and  to 
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move  they  are  irresistibly  impelled,  that  they  may 
obtain  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  supply  of  ani- 
mal wants.     Thus  by  the  economy  of  nature  action 
begins  at  an  early  period,  and  by  whatever  causes  it 
may  afterwards  be  modified,  whether  it  be  guided 
by  instinct  as  in  brutes,or  by  observation  as  in  man,  in 
some  degree  or  other  it  is  requisite  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  existence  itself,  and  for  the  gratification  of 
those  desires  which  successively  arise  in  the  course 
of  it,  be  they  few  or  many,  simple  or  complex.     In 
regard  to  man,  as  he  is  not  only  endowed  witli  a 
higher  species  of  intelligence  than  other  creatures, 
but  with  a  freedom  of  choice,  his  sphere   of  ex- 
ertion  is   more  extensive.     He  wants  indeed  the 
strength  of  the  ox  and  the  fleetuess  of  the  horse, 
but  shall  this  want  be  imputed  to  the  parsimony  of 
nature }     No.     It  is  a  wise  and  gracious  provision 
to  call  forth  the    various  powers  with  which  he 
is  peculiarly  invested;  to  put  him  upon  bending 
the    ox    and    the    horse  to  his  own  purposes ;  to 
make  him  the  artificer  of  his  own  happiness  ;  to 
engage  him  in  multiplied  efforts,  in  diversified  pro- 
jects ;  and  in  improvement  indefinitely  progressive. 
Go  to  the  mathematician,  and  he  will  tell  you, 
that  as  many  fjuadrupeds  are  formed  to  draw,  man  is 
so  made  as  to  sustain,  or  to  carry,  in  a  degree  almost 
incredible  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  me- 
chanic powers.      By  standing  in  his  natural  and 
erect  posture  he  keeps  the  column  of  his  whole 
body  directly  under  the  pressure  ;  and  what  is  evenly 
laid  upon  his  shoulders,  would  by  a  transverse  po- 
sition crush  the  strongest  horse.    Again^  by  the 
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natural  strength  of  his  muscles,  and  the  phancy 
they  gradually  acquire  from  exercise,  he  can  easily 
recover  the  centre  of  his  gravity,  and  move  forward 
with  a  load  four  or  five  times  surpassing  his 
own  weight ;  such  a  load  you  will  observe,  as  from 
the  slightest  change  in  that  centre,  must  fall  from 
any  inanimate  machine.  By  the  same  admirable 
contrivance  for  keeping  the  whole  collective  force 
of  the  bones  directly  under  the  burthen,  two  men 
can  support  a  greater  weiglit  than,  if  it  were  di- 
vided, they  could  carry  separately.  Is  not  such  a 
being  then  intended  for  labour  ?  And  if  to  these 
bodily  powers  you  add  what  the  moralist  is  con- 
cerned to  investigate,  I  mean  the  variety  of  man's 
taste  and  talents,  the  ardour  of  his  curiosity,  the 
progress  of  his  habits,  and  the  desire  of  making  his 
condition  better;  then  his  intellectual  as  well  as  his 
corporeal  fjicultios  will  convince  you,  that  an  inac- 
tive is  to  him  an  imnatural  state. 

But  further — brutes  without  any  distinct  views  of 
ends,  are  led  at  once  to  the  use  of  means,  and  as  those 
ends  are  few  the  means  are  unvaried.  Msm,  on  the 
contrary,  is  capable  of  discerning  the  end  ;  he  not 
only  employs  means,  but  selects  among  them  the 
more  efficacious  from  the  less  ;  and  in  making  that 
selection  he  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  reasoning 
faculty,  which  gains  new  force  from  every  new  ex- 
periment. His  knowledge  indeed,  as  preceded  by 
ignorance,  seems  as  we  are  told  at  first,  only  a  capa- 
city for  observation.  But  it  is  a  capacity  which 
every  hour  rouses  into  action.  Without  in((uiring 
whether  reflection  be  the  distinction  of  his  nature, 
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man  unavoidably  reflects ;  and,  reflecting,  he  forma 
those    conceptions    of  things    which    mechanically 
recur  to  him  when  he  proceeds  to  act.     Here  then 
obserre   the  impartiality  and   beneficence  of  our 
Maker,  which,  however  mortifying  it  may  be  to 
a  narrow  and  a  selfish  pride,  is  most  delightful  to  an 
honest  and  enlightened  curiosity.     If  the  laws  of 
nature  were  wholly  unknown  to  us  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  we  could  not  argue  from  the  past 
to  the  futiu-e ;  and  reason,  having  no  dependence 
upon  its  own  precarious  conclusions,  nor  any  con- 
trol upon  external  objects,  would  be  less  useful  than 
instinct.     But  the  general  effects  of  gravitation  and 
elasticity  are  observed  in  situations  where  science 
has  never  been  cultivated.    When  the  untutored 
savage  has  exchanged  the  cave  for  a  clumsy  hut, 
and  the  skin  for  a  course  web,  still  it  is  a  hut  which 
his  own  hands  have   erected,  it   is   a  web  which 
his  own  skill  has  woven;  and  before  he  could  do 
either,  he  must  have  known  the  hard  or  the  soft 
texture,  the  capacity  of  receiving  cohesion  and  sta- 
bility in  the  matter  which  he  has  employed.     But 
where  the  arts  have  made  a  considerable  progress,  it 
is  yet  more  discernible  that  what  we  can  achieve 
is  incrca-sed  by  what  we  can  discover.     The  powers 
of  nature  are  more  and  more  unfolded  to  us,  as  the 
materials   she   has   placed   within   our   reach   are 
mouldered  into  new  forms,  and  apphud  to  new  pur- 
poses. Instinct  is  stationary,  but  reason  progressive. 
It  innovates  upon  nature,  it  refines  upon  art.    Under 
the  direction  of  it,  even  the  savage  and  the  civi- 
Uzed  artificer  become  more  dexterous  by  accumu- 
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latcd  experience,  and  both  individuals  and  genera- 
tions leave  some  iinprovenient  of  labour  to  their 
posterity,  from  whom  again  it  descends  to  other  in- 
dividuals and  other  generations,  for  additional  im- 
provement in  endless  succession. 

As  the  time  will  not  permit  me  to  lay  before  you 
all  the  observations  that  I  have  thrown  together  in 
support  of  these  propositions,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  stating  to  you  the  result  of  thcra.  The  desire 
of  pleasure,  the  dread  of  pain,  the  paucity  of  our 
instincts,  the  intcnsencss  and  multiplicity  of  our  in- 
clinations, the  gradual  evolution  of  our  intellectual 
powers,  the  gradual  increase  of  our  intellectual  ac- 
quisitions, all  conspire  in  shewing  that  man  is  made 
for  action:  and  that  happiness  is  to  be  obtained  by 
himself  for  himself,  by  his  own  will  and  his  own  fa- 
culties, exercised  for  the  supply  of  his  own  wants, 
and  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  desires. 

In  confirmation  of  the  arguments  that  prove  this, 
I  would  mention  one  comfortable  and  important 
truth,  that  labour  is  often  its  own  reward.  Even  in 
the  lower  orders  of  animals,  we  perceive  that  in 
some  of  them  inaction  is  not  necessary  for  their 
happiness.  They  will  bound  from  their  pasture,  and 
even  abandon  their  young,  in  pursuit  not  of  suste- 
nance only,  but  of  recreation  from  the  ardour  of  the 
chace.  They  will  put  forth  their  fullest  strength 
with  no  other  apparent  view  than  the  pleasure  of 
putting  it  forth.  They  are  insensible  to  toil  and 
danger,  and  in  these  tumultuous  moments  they 
seem  to  seize  a  joy  yet  more  exquisite  than  where  the 
ordinary  cravings  of  the  appetite  are  to  be  satisfied. 
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Thus  in  man  "  every  corporeal  exertion  not 
pushed  to  extreme  fatigue,  and  every  intellectual 
from  which  malignity  and  terror  are  excluded,  have 
been  chissed  by  philosophers  among  our  agreeable 
sentiments."  The  truth  is,  that  all  exercise  may 
pass  from  an  irksome  to  a  pleasing  state.  Experi- 
ence proves  it  to  be  useful;  habit  makes  it  easy;  and 
ambition  renders  it  delightful,  in  proportion  as  it 
may  be  arduous  or  rare. 

Even  they  who  neither  toil  nor  spin  cannot  for 
ever  remain  at  rest.  They  who  are  too  proud  to 
labour  for  hire,  still  are  doomed  to  imitate  the 
drudgery  they  affect  to  despise,  in  their  hardy  and 
voluntary  amusements.  Without  the  dread  of  shame 
or  punishment,  without  the  expectation  of  lucre  or 
authority,  they  will  display  their  strength  and  agi- 
lity under  a  tacit  conviction  that  labour  is  its  own 
reward.  But  in  employments  of  a  more  honour- 
able kind,  whether  we  engage  in  them  from  neces- 
sity, or  convenience,  or  ambition,  there  is  something 
congenial  to  the  mind  of  man  in  the  use  of  his 
powers — something  pleasing  to  an  honest  pride,  in 
the  consciousness  of  possessing  those  powers — some- 
thing interesting  to  our  feelings,  in  the  absence  of 
those  motives  which,  in  common  language,  arc  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  interest. 

To  all  these  Jidvantages  of  labour  I  will  add  a  few 
others,  which,  though  collateral,  are  not  unimport- 
ant to  us  in  our  passage  through  life.  Liibour  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  fresh  supply  of  strength  and  iminiid 
spirits — it  diverts  the  sensual  passions,  and  assuages 
the  tempestuous — it  catches  by  a  sudden  glance  of 
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reflection  the  bright  and  animating  image  of  con- 
scious improvement — it  relieves  the  dull  and  cheer- 
ier languor  of  indifference — it  lightens  the  oppres- 
sive weariness  of  slothfulness  long  indulged  —  it 
scatters  the  sullen  gloom  of  melancholy — it  soothes 
the  piercing  pangs  of  sorrow — it  dissipates  the  wild 
illusions  of  fanaticism — and,  by  a  sort  of  magic 
force,  it  chases  away  those  groupes  of  hideous  spec- 
tres that  hover  around  the  dark  and  dreary  abodes 
of  superstition  and  despair.  To  many  of  the  evils  I 
have  enumerated  in  this  dismal  catalogue,  the  un- 
employed, the  uncivilized,  and  the  unenlightened 
jmrt  of  mankind  are  more  peculiarly  exposed  ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  institutions  you  patronize  prevent 
or  alleviate  any  one  of  such  evils,  great  is  the  advan- 
tage to  these  children,  and  great,  too,  in  heaven 
will  1k5  your  reward. 

Proceed  we,  in  the  second  place,  to  shew  the  va- 
rious profits  derived  from  labour,  and  the  mischiefs 
resulting  from  the  want  of  it,  in  a  state  of  society. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  man  as  an  intelli- 
gent being,  invested  with  certain  powers  for  certain 
endi),  and  entrusted  with  his  own  happiness,  depend- 
ent on  his  own  exertions.  But  he  is  also  a  social 
Ijeing,  who  acts  upon  others,  and  who  is  himself 
acted  upon  by  others — who  has  ideas  of  duty  and 
right,  and  a  part  to  undertake,  which,  as  it  should 
be  well  or  ill  sustained,  will  procure  him  esteem  or 
bUuiie,  reward  or  punishment.  Physically  consi- 
dered, man's  personal  efforts  were  intended  to  sup- 
ply man  s  personal  wants ;  and  therefore,  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  self-preservation,  his  felicity  is  nuidc  to  dc- 
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pend  on  his  own  affections  and  his  own  actions  rather 
than  on  any  causes  aud  effects  extrinsic  to  himself, 
where  the  conditions  of  men  are  so  unequal,  and  so 
little  under  the  command  of  any  individual.  But 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  he  is  so  to  control  those 
affections  and  regulate  tliose  actions,  that,  in  pur- 
suing what  is  useful  to  himself,  he  may  not  do  what 
is  injurious  to  others ;  and  while  self-preservation 
branches  out  into  a  broader  principle  of  self-love, 
and  embraces  the  comforts  and  pleasures,  as  well  as 
the  necessaries  of  life,  the  conditions  on  which  they 
are  to  be  obtained  produce  new  rules  of  action,  and 
give  new  opportunities  for  acting,  according  to  the 
relations  in  which  we  stand  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
Where,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  artiBcial  wants 
suppUed  so  amply  as  in  society ;  or  how,  without 
society,  could  our  artificial  and  adventitious  desires 
be  satisfied  so  exquisitely  ?  Or  rather,  by  what 
means  could  the  desires  themselves  be  generated,  or 
what  causes  could  be  substituted  for  producing  any 
enjoyments  equal  to  those  to  which  they  are  instru- 
mental ?  "Where  is  agriculture  carried  on  with  so 
much  security,  with  so  much  case,  in  such  diversity 
of  forms,  or  with  such  abundance  of  produce? 
Where  could  manufactures  be  wrought  in  such 
quantities,  or  for  puqioses  so  various  and  so  useful  f" 
In  the  possible  changes  of  the  same  materials,  how 
could  labour  elsewhere  actjuire  so  much  power,  not 
only  over  those  which  nature  has  produced,  but  over 
those  which  art  has  changed  from  their  primary 
form  ?  The  same  original  powers  of  action  are  ex- 
ercised in  the  social  and  in  the  unsocial  state.     But 
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they  are  exercised  with  more  regular  and  with  more 
permanent  effects.  The  same  capacity  of  forming 
habits  is  visible;  but  with  an  infinitely  greater  diver- 
sity of  modification.  The  same  passion  operates 
for  meliorating  our  condition ;  but  it  operates 
througli  a  wider  compass,  and  with  higher  gratifica- 
tion. Hence  our  moral  keeps  pace  with  our  intel- 
lectual improvement ;  hence,  with  the  goodly  fruits 
of  labour,  springs  up  a  rich  harvest  of  virtue — the 
love  of  order,  a  sense  of  justice,  the  admiration  of 
excellence,  the  control  of  every  turljulent  passion, 
and  the  indulgence  of  every  benevolent  aflFection. 

It  appears  then,  that  in  society  alone  we  can  form 
an  exact  and  complete  calculation  of  man's  capacity 
cither  as  a  rational  or  moral  agent — cither  of  his 
duty  to  labour,  or  of  his  happiness  in  the  profit  of 
labour  :  otherwise,  the  hand  whi<rh  now  erects  a  pa- 
lace would  often  be  unable  to  rear  a  cottage ;  the 
head  which  investigates  the  laws  of  motion  that  per- 
vade the  whole  planetary  system,  would  scarcely  be 
capable  of  tracing  effects  to  causes  in  many  ordinary 
productions  of  the  earth  ;  the  heart  which  glows 
with  friendship,  with  patriotism,  and  with  expanded 
phllantbrophy,  would  be  cold  and  contracted.  But 
against  these  evils  provision  is  made  by  that  Crea- 
tor, who  (as  we  have  seen)  not  only  has  furnished  us 
w^ith  powers  to  act  in  society,  but  plimted  in  our 
inmost  souls  the  most  rooted  love  of  it ;  and  who 
by  this  adaptation  of  sympathy  to  intellect  has  in- 
creased the  felicity  of  individuals,  imd  secured  the 
order,  the  union,  and   tlie   general   improvement. 
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both  of  the  natural  and  moral  constitution  of  things, 
as  relating  to  man. 

Now,  as  in  nature  the  powers  of  men  arc  unequal, 
so  in  socict)-  their  conditions  too  are  unequal.  But 
instead  of  disputing  about  the  causes  of  that  inequa- 
lity, let  us  admit  the  fact;  let  us  remember  that,  in 
moral  improvement,  rather  than  political  expedients, 
are  to  l>e  found  its  best  correctives,  and  let  us  consider 
the  duties  resulting  from  it,  as  they  regard  the  pro- 
position in  my  text,  that  in  all  labour  there  is  pro6t. 

Every  one  of  you,  I  suppose,  remembers  the 
beautiful  imagery  in  which  St.  Paul  describes  the 
Church  of  Christ  by  expressions  borrowed  from  the 
component  parts  of  the  huuian  body.  And  some  of 
you,  I  apprehend,  may  without  offence  be  informed, 
that  nearly  the  same  pertinent  allusions  are  pre- 
served in  a  charming  fable  of  antiquity,  and  were 
employed  by  an  anticnt  Roman  in  quieting  the  fierce 
discontents,  and  confuting  the  clamorous  conipUunts 
of  an  incensed  populace.  The  eye,  the  hand,  the 
feet,  differ  indeed  in  dignity  ;  but  each  of  them  has 
its  appropriate  use,  and  each  has  a  relation  to  the 
other.  Neither  of  them  can  say  to  the  other,  •*  I 
have  no  need  of  thee;"  and  neither,  refusing  to  exer- 
cise its  own  particular  functions,  can  have  a  right  to 
assistance  from  the  functions  of  the  other.  The 
eye  must  guide,  the  hands  must  work,  the  feet  must 
iK'alk,  and  from  their  united  efforts  results  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  body.  Let  us  apply  this  rea- 
soning to  the  orders  of  society.  If  the  poor  fur- 
nish laboiu",  the  rich  must  pay  the  reward  of  la- 
bour :  if  the  poor  man  derive  his  profit  from  the 
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rich,  the  rich  also  derives  his  conveniences  from  the 
poor.  And  wide  as  may  be  the  difference  of  their 
situations,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  so  in- 
dependent as  to  say,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee."  Such, 
too,  is  the  state  of  society,  that  all  orders  of  it  may 
be  engaged  in  some  employment,  and  that  without 
employment  their  happiness  will  be  diminished. 
The  poor  man,  if  he  labours  not,  must  shiver  with 
cold,  must  pine  with  hunger,  and,  to  relieve  merely 
his  animal  wants,  he  must  have  recourse  to  prac- 
tices which  endanger  his  character,  his  liberty,  and 
his  very  existence.  The  rich  man,  if  he  be  sloth- 
ful, will  lose  much  of  the  gratification  of  his  artifi- 
cial desires.  He  will  be  satiated  with  luxury — he 
will  be  weighed  down  with  weariness — he  will  slmnk 
from  reflection — he  will  forfeit  his  own  esteem,  and 
that  of  the  world — he  will  be  compeUed  to  dissipate 
his  time  in  frivolous  amusements,  which  unnerve  and 
debase  the  mind,  or  in  licentious  excesses,  which 
are  followed  by  the  loss  of  fortune,  the  loss  of  repu- 
tation, and  the  loss  of  health.  Unequal  as  may  be 
the  poor  and  the  rich  man  in  their  exterior  condi- 
tion, they  are  bound  by  this  just  and  equal  law,  that 
without  labour  they  cannot  be  hiippy. 

There  is,  I  know,  an  extravagant  philanthropy 
which  makes  us  look  upon  all  the  poor  as  objects 
of  pity ;  and  there  is  also  an  inconsiderate  subtlety, 
which  too  often  checks  our  indignation  against  the 
opulent  voluptuary,  because  he  diffuses  wealth 
around  him.  Providence,  it  must  be  granted,  educes 
good  from  our  follies  and  our  crimes,  but  this  even- 
tual good  is  no  justification  of  the  foolish  aud  the 
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wicked.  The  poor  man,  you  say,  though  he  he 
idle,  nmy  exercise  our  liberality ;  and  the  prodigal 
involuntarily  brings  into  the  hands  of  others  that 
money  which  they  earn  and  receive  as  the  reward  of 
their  toil.  Be  it  so.  We  do  well  to  admire  these 
dispensations  of  our  Maker,  in  consequence  of 
which  some  moral  or  some  physical  advantage 
arises  incidentally  even  from  the  slotliiul.  But  So- 
lomon very  properly  commands  us,  "  When  thou 
wilt  do  good,  know  to  whom  thou  doest."  And  he 
as  properly  forbids  iis  to  say  to  the  unrighteous, 
"  ye  are  not  wicked."  By  idleness,  indeed,  where- 
soever it  is  indulged,  men  become  not  only  useless, 
but  injurious  members  of  a  community.  He  that 
receives  good  from  others  owes  them  some  return  ; 
and  as  the  idle  make  no  return,  their  idleness  is 
complicated  with  injustice  and  ingratitude.  Consi- 
der— the  rich  man  receives  the  whole  from  society, 
for  it  not  only  protects,  but  confers  all  he  possesses ; 
it  not  only  endures,  but  respects  his  superiority,  and 
strives  to  court  his  favour  by  assiduous  services  and 
brilliant  distinctions.  Justice,  therefore,  requires 
some  exertions  proportionate  to  his  wealth  ;  and,  in 
bctj  the  most  satisfactory  advantage  annexed  to 
that  wealth  is,  that  he  can  be  a  supporter  to  the  in- 
digent, and  a  benefactor  to  his  country.  He  may 
employ  his  revenue,  his  authority,  and  his  counsel, 
in  opening  safe  and  commodious  passages  through 
the  gloom  of  the  impervious  forest,  the  precipices  of 
the  rugged  mountain,  and  the  depths  of  the  impe- 
tuous cataract.  He  may  facilitate  useful  establish- 
ments for  experiments ;  he  may  dedicate  l^rge  por- 
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tions  of  his  time  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ; 
he  may  institute  or  patronize  seminaries  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor ;  and  in  all  these  instances  his 
labour  will  be  productive  of  profit  to  himself  and  his 
fcUow-creaturcs.  But  if  he  abandons  himself  to 
sloth,  and  all  the  vices  which  sloth  generates,  he 
corrupts  by  his  example,  he  permits  and  he  teaches 
his  immediate  attendants  to  be,  like  himself,  idle 
and  profligate.  He,  by  a  profuse  and  ostentatious 
display  of  pageantry,  plunges  the  competitors  of  his 
vanity  in  destructive  expences ;  he  provokes  the 
mechanic  and  the  rustic  to  make  invidious  compa- 
risons between  his  easy  and  their  own  hiu-d  lot — 
between  his  luxurious  superfluities  and  their  scanty 
fare — between  the  splendour  of  the  palace  and  the 
loathsomeness  of  the  cottage.  As  they  see  only  the 
dazzling  surface  of  his  situation,  without  suspect- 
ing that  a  worm  is  preying  therein,  the  dispropor- 
tion of  supposed  enjoyments  makes  them  discon- 
tented in  their  humble  station,  spiritless  in  their 
daily  labour,  envious  towards  man,  and  impious  to- 
wards God. 

Such  are  the  dangerous  consequences  of  sloth  in 
the  higher  orders  of  the  community;  and  if  we  turn 
our  attention  towards  the  lower,  we  shall  find  our 
feelings  shocked  with  spectacles  of  equal  guilt  and 
equal  misery. 

The  poor  man,  if  he  return  not  toil  for  toil,  and 
skill  for  skill,  must  prey  for  his  very  subsistence  on  the 
fruits  of  other  men's  talents  and  other  men's  exertions. 
He  is  therefore  unjust.  His  idleness  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  sort  of  atrophy  which  tends  to  make  one 
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part  of  society  pine  away,  while  the  other  is  sinking 
under  the  burthen  of  labour.     He  is  therefore  per- 
nicious.    From  their  numbers  indeed,  and  from  the 
temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  the  poor 
seem  to  inflict  the  deepest  wound  on  human  happi- 
ness.    Tlie  opulent  sluggard,  unless  he  be  engaged 
in  freaks  of  caprice  where  all  despise  him,  or  pro- 
jects of  oppression  where  all  resist  him,  aims  only  at 
quiet.     But  the  poor  spread  around  them  confusion 
and  dismay.     The  rich  lu-e  punished  by  contempt, 
and  therefore  lose  that  respect,  which  gives  the  high- 
est rehsh  to  their  enjoyments.     But  the  poor  have  a 
shelter  in  misplaced  compassion.     If  they  appeal  to 
that  compassion  with  success,  they  reduce  beggary 
to  a  system.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  real  source  of 
their  sufferings  be  discovered  in  their  sloth,  and  if 
their  supplications  be  rejected  with  just  and  indig- 
nant reproof,  they  are  often  driven  into  combina- 
tions for  mischievous  rapacity.     In  silence  and  in 
solitude  they  brood  over  plots  of  fraud  and  violence. 
They  quickly  become  insensible  to  the  restraints  of 
shame  and  fear ;  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
they  wage  incessant  war  against  the  sacred  rights 
of  property ;  and  in  seasons  of  public  danger  they 
are  always  at  hand  to  crowd  round  the  banners  of 
the  seditious  and  the  desperate. 

Such  are  the  dreadful  effects  of  sloth  amongst  the 
ignorant  and  the  indigent.  All  the  natural  powers 
with  which  God  has  invested  them  are  perverted 
from  their  original  purpose;  and  society,  which  was 
intended  for  a  blessing  to  all  its  members,  becomes 
a  curse  to  them,  by  giving  them  a  keener  sense  of 
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their  comparative  wretchedness,  and  by  opening  a 
wider  door  for  their  personal  depravity.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  were  laborious,  they  would  be  I 
happy ;  and  the  sight  of  that  liappiness  would  ro-  i 
move  many  of  those  galling  apprehensions,  which 
seize  upon  the  mind  when  our  humanity  is  at  vari- 
ance with  our  piety,  and  we  are  tempted  to  arraign 
the  appointments  of  our  Maker,  in  subjecting  his 
creatures  to  such  diversity  of  condition. 

Tlie  share  wc  may  have  in  external  advantages  ia 
various;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  happiness  that  the 
portion  acquired  by  us  preserves  health,  strength,  and 
all  the  moderate  gratifications  of  our  desires.  And 
when  that  portion  is  the  fruit  of  well-meant  and 
well-directed  industry,  it  becomes  "  marrow  to  ouf 
bones,  and  is  sweeter  to  us  than  honey  or  the  honey- 
comb." 

I  now  proceed,  in  the  last  place  to  apply  the  ob- 
servations that  have  been  suggested  under  the  fore- 
going heads  to  the  very  useful  and  laudable  purpose 
for  which  we  are  now  assembled. 

Tlie  utility  of  industry  is  well  known  to  you  by 
daily  observation.  And  if  I  have  succeeded  in  en- 
deavouring to  convince  you,  that  by  the  original  tex- 
ture of  the  mind,  and  the  gradual  luifolding  of  the 
faculties,  the  Deity  has  made  man  dependant  on  big 
labour  for  his  well  being — if  that  labour  be  diffused 
through  a  greater  extent,  and  rewarded  with  siuer 
profit  in  the  social  state — if  the  inequality  of  condi- 
tions, instead  of  obstructing,  serves  to  facilitate  the 
exercise  of  that  labour,  and  the  attainment  of  that 
profit — you  are  in  possession  of  paths  most  intimately 


connected  with  the  b«st  designs 'of  that  seminary, 
\rhich  has  been  planted  by  your  zeal,  and  cherished 
by  your  liberality. 

Sloth  among  the  poor  is  the  foul  but  most  abund- 
ant source  of  wretchedness  and  guilt.     To  conquer 
the  stubbornness,  and  to  counteract  the  fascinations 
of  that  sloth,  you  call  them    at  an  early  period  to 
such  employments  as  may  enable  them  hereafter  to 
provide  for  their  own  comfort,  to  secure  their  inno- 
cence, and  to  make  many  valuable  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community.     It  should  be  re- 
membered  too,   that  withotit   paying  attention  to 
their  employments,  you  would  endeavour  to  preserve 
their   morals   without  effect ;  that  idleness   would 
leave  them    enslaved  to  every  lewd  appetite  and 
every   boisterous  passion  ;    that    in    manners   they 
would  be  rugged ;  that  in  dispositions  they  would  be 
brutal ;  and  that  in  religion  they  would  substitute 
the  observance  of  outward  ceremonies  for  the  prac- 
tice of  substantial  piety. 

Graciously,  however,  is  it  ordained  by  Almighty 
God,  that,  while  our  views  are  more  immediately 
directed  towards  the  use  of  our  bodily  and  mental  fa- 
culties, we  imperceptibly  form  opinions  and  gain 
habits  of  rcgidarity,  of  temperance,  of  fortitude,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  solid  and  meritorious  duties  we  owe 
to  ourselves,  to  our  fellow  creatures,  and  to  our 
Maker.  His  best  laws  are  obeyed,  and  his  noblest 
purposes  are  forwarded,  where  honest  labour  is  en- 
couraged. By  the  husbandman  in  the  field,  by  the 
manufacturer  at  his  loom,  and  by  the  servant  in  the 
course  of  domestic  offices,  a  sacrifice  is  offered,  far 
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more  pleasing  in  his  sight,  than  by  the  lazy  devotiqii 
of  the  rcchise,  or  the  frantic  reveries  of  the  enthu- 
siast. Promoting  in  these  young  ones  a  spirit  of  in- 
dustry, you  close  up  the  avenues  of  the  heart  against 
many  temptations  ;  you  inspire  them  with  a  right 
sense  of  the  character  they  have  to  support  in  the 
world ;  and  you  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  sup- 
porting it  efFcctually  and  honourably.  You  qualify 
tliem  for  the  different  tasks  they  will  hereafter  be 
called  upon  to  perform ;  and  in  those  qualitications 
you  reap  for  yourselves  the  fnait  of  their  sobriety, 
their  diligence,  and  their  probity.  You  rescue  them 
from  the  clamorous  and  corrupting  conversations  of 
thoughtless  and  shameless  companions.  You  guard 
theiti  from  those  humiliating  wants  and  pernicious 
examples,  to  whicli  they  are  exposed  by  the  sloth  or 
the  profligacy  of  their  parents.  You  give  suppleness 
to  their  limbs,  and  cheerfulness  to  their  tempers  in 
the  endurance  of  toils,  to  which  levity  or  indolence 
might  make  them  averse.  You  teach  them  to  at- 
tach a  sense  of  merit  and  utility  to  the  tasks  in 
which  they  may  be  now  engaged,  and  to  those  for 
which  they  may  be  hereafter  destined,  you  bid  them 
lay  out  their  talents,  not  in  a  wild  iuid  wasteful  os- 
tentation, but  in  pursuits  which  have  a  close  rela- 
tion to  their  own  personal  happiness,  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  community. 

Such  arc  your  intentions  in  the  labour  that  you 
appoint  for  them ;  and  who  among  you  tliat  has 
either  watched  the  conduct  of  these  children  in  the 
course  of  their  education,  or  traced  it  in  the  effects 
of  their  riper  years,  will  harbour  any  latent  doubts 
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on  the  usefulness  of  yoiu*  institution,  or  start  any 
fantastic  cavils  against  the  recommendation  of  in- 
dustry as  conducive  to  its  most  important  ends  ? 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  tasks  which 
you  allot  them  are  well  adapted  to  their  situation, 
their  capacity,  and  their  age.  But  you  will  permit 
mc  to  suggest  some  cautions,  which  I  know  to  be 
of  considerable  moment ;  and  the  neglect  of  which 
I  have  often  had  occasion  to  lament  on  the  employ- 
ment of  the  poor.  By  close  confinement,  and  by 
drudgery  far  too  severe  for  the  tenderness  of  their 
bodily  frame,  children  under  the  command  of  im- 
perious task-masters  arc  condemned  to  suffer  exces- 
sive pain,  and  so  lay  up  stores  of  disease  and  weak- 
ness, which  embitter  their  lives  and  hasten  their 
dissolution.  Too  little  attention,  I  fear,  is  usually 
given  to  the  feeble  structure  of  their  organs,  to  the 
variety  of  their  bodily  constitutions,  and  to  that  won- 
derful economy,  by  which  nature  gradually  and  si- 
lently prepares  the  different  paths  of  our  frame  for 
their  different  uses,  in  the  different  stages  of  in- 
fancy, boyhood,  puberty,  and  manhood.  Hence  we 
often  see  the  children  of  the  poor  with  pallid  coun- 
tenances, with  emaciated  bodies,  with  tottering 
joints,  with  dejected  spirits,  and  with  all  the  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  premature  old  age,  or  of  acute 
maladies,  which  suddenly  strike  them  down  to  the 
grave.  Impure  air,  scanty  or  putrid  diet,  postures 
of  the  body  long  continued,  punctures  of  the  flesh 
long  neglected,  excessive  contraction  or  dilatation 
of  the  muscles,  iind  excruciating  distortions  and  lux- 
ation.1  of  the  limbs  occsisioncd  bv  violent  strains, 
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Striking  and  most  important  advantage  over  cha- 
ritable foundations,  which  have  been  erected  by  the 
piety  and  the  benevolence  of  well-meaning  persons. 
In  countries  like  Italy  and  Spain,  where  many  hos- 
pitals have  been  btiilt,  poverty  has  been  increased 
rather  than  diminished ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  un- 
attainable good,  the  founders  have  done  much 
eventual  and  almost  irremediable  harm.  They  have 
given  the  poor  an  interest  in  sloth,  and  in  eflect 
have  instituted  prizes  for  the  most  incorrigible  slug- 
gards. Hence  have  issued  the  swarms  of  loiterers 
and  sturdy  mendicants  that  infest  the  streets  ;  and 
hence  has  arisen  a  void  in  the  labour  and  wealth  of 
the  public  stock.  Evils  have  been  guarded  against 
that  no  longer  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  the  numerous 
Lazarettos  that  were  established  on  the  return  of  the 
Europeans  from  Asia,  when  leprosy  was  frequent. 
Good  was  designed,  which  no  longer  can  be  ob- 
tained, because  new  forms  of  society  have  grown  up, 
and  the  poor,  who  for  want  of  cuiployment  were  for- 
merly compelled  to  beg  their  bread  at  the  stately 
gate  of  the  noble,  or  the  retired  mansions  of  the 
religious,  may  now  be  more  usefully  employed  in 
trade  or  agriculture. 

Of  these  founders  it  were  unjust  not  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  laid  down  rules  well  adapted  to  the 
manners  of  their  own  times,  and  have  enforced  the 
observance  of  them  by  the  most  awful  sanctions. 
But  in  the  course  of  a  few  revolving  years,  and 
amidst  the  unforeseen  changes  of  customs  and  opi- 
nions, the  gloss  of  novelty  wears  away.  The  origi- 
nal zeal,  even  of  good  men,  is  seen  to  cool  in  their 
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successors.  Artifices  of  evasion  arc  formed  success- 
fully— appearances  are  preserved  while  realities  are 
neglected.  Luxury,  unseen  and  uncontrolled,  pam- 
pers itself  with  the  revenues  that  were  destined  for 
the  relief  of  indigence.  Even  the  anxious  care 
taken  by  founders  to  prevent  change  in  the  dis- 
trihution  of  their  bequests,  operates  as  an  evil,  by 
arraying  improvement  itself  in  the  alarming  forms 
of  presumptuous  innovation  and  ungrateful  perver- 
sion. 

A  writer  whom  I  have  long  classed  among  the 
most  virtuous  patriots  and  profoundest  statesmen  of 
his  age,  employed  nmch  care  in  the  investigation 
and  remedy  of  mischiefs  from  which  your  charity- 
schools,  I  suppose,  are  happily  exempt.  For  a 
glow  of  generous  enthusiasm,  he  expatiates  upon 
the  voluntary  associations  established  in  the  British 
empire.  He  speaks  with  rapture  of  their  benefi- 
cial effects  among  a  rival  people.  He  holds  them 
up  to  the  wonder  and  imitation  of  his  own  country- 
men, and  for  their  encouragement  he  points  out  the 
example  of  one  town  in  France  (Bayeux)  where 
beggary  had  been  suppressed  by  the  well-directed 
measures  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  associated  to 
furnish  employments  for  those  who  were  capable  of 
enduring  it,  and  alms  for  those  who  were  not. 

Tlie  spirit  of  this  great  imd  good  man  rests,  I 
would  hope,  in  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  And 
though  in  common  with  all  the  friends  of  mankind 
I  have  sometimes  lamented  his  death,  yet  the  dis- 
asters which  succeeded  it  have  convinced  me,  that 
cyen  here  the  dispensation  of  Providence  was  most 
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mcrt-iful.  By  that  event,  which  the  best  and  wisest 
of  his  countrymen  have  not  yet  ceased  to  mourn, 
he  was  himself  delivered  from  all  the  pangs  he  most 
have  felt,  and  all  the  tears  he  must  have  shed,  at  the 
calamitous  scenes  that  are  now  passing.  At  the 
melancholy  fate  of  a  monarch  whom,  amidst  the 
corruptions  of  a  court  and  the  cabals  of  competi- 
tors, he  continued  to  serve  with  unshaken  fidelity 
and  undiminished  aflection — at  the  frightful  con- 
vulsions of  a  beloved  coimtry,  which  he  strove  to 
rescue  from  the  bonds  of  slavery  and  the  spells  of 
superstition — at  the  furious  excesses  of  those  mia- 
guided  and  headstrong  multitudes  whom  he  wished 
to  train  up  in  all  the  salutary  eniployments  and  all 
the  amiable  virtues  of  social  life.  But  though  the 
remains  of  what  was  mortal  in  this  man  are  laid  low 
in  the  grave ;  the  sennces  he  performed  will  be  re- 
corded in  the  faithful  page  of  history.  The  fame 
of  his  projects  has  not  been  obscured  by  the  base 
and  crooked  intrigues  which  supplanted  them,  and 
long  will  it  surxive  the  wreck  of  all  the  romantic 
perilous  experiments  by  which  those  intrigues  will 
in  their  turn  be  defeated. 

His  writings  will  attract  the  attention  and  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  the  latest  posterity ;  and, 
what  is  of  yet  greater  moment,  his  example  is  at 
hand  to  guide  the  measures  and  to  animate  the 
zeal  of  every  legislator  and  every  governor  who 
may  profess  to  bow  down  at  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Pardon  me,  if,  while  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
poor,  I  have  been  eager  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  man,  to  whose  feeling  heart  the  in- 
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tereats  of  the  poor  were  most  near — of  a  man  who 
incessantly  put  forth  the  powers  of  a  mighty  and 
most  enhghtcned  understanding  in  schemes  for  the 
instruction,  the  reformation,  and  the  employment  of 
the  poor — of  a  man  who,  amidst  the  glare  of  sta- 
tion and  the  din  of  politics,  was  most  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  and  importance  of  Solo- 
mon's declaration,  that  "  in  all  labour  there  is 
profit." 

From  the  incidental  mention  of  this  worthy  per- 
sonage, I  am  led  to  point  out  another  circumstance 
very  deserving  of  your  attention.  In  the  religious 
boose  of  a  neighbouring  country,  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  people  met  with  relief;  and  whether  it 
were  owing  to  tlic  importunity  of  suppUants,  or  to 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  intelligence  about  their 
characters,  or  to  the  stubborn  regulations  of  found- 
ers, or  to  the  mechanical  influence  of  mere  custom, 
they  who  asked  for  alms  received  them,  with  Uttle 
or  no  discrimination.  If  hungry  they  were  fed,  if 
naked  they  were  clothed.  But  they  were  not 
instructed  (as  the  objects  of  your  charity  are)  in  any 
useful  art.  Tliey  were  not  trained  up  to  the  duties 
of  society.  They  received  a  temporary,  not  a  lasting 
benefit.  Nay,  they  were  fostered  in  idleness,  rather 
than  encouraged  to  industry.  And  of  this  misplaced 
succour  what  was  the  conse(|uence  ?  Mark  it  in 
the  ingratitude  of  these  miscretuits  towards  their  be- 
nefactors the  clergy.  Mark  it  in  the  contempt  of 
every  pious  oHice  which  those  benefactors  per- 
formed ;  and  in  the  (hsregard  of  every  holy  truth 
which  they  inculcated.     Mark  it  in  their  caprice. 
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in  their  licentiousness — their  unbridled,  though 
not  unprovoked  ferocity  ;  and  in  all  those  sanguin- 
ary excesses,  which,  having  been  inflicted,  are  re- 
taliated, and  deepen  the  horrors  of  war.  These 
things  are  mentioned  for  your  instruction.  I  would 
turn  your  thoughts  to  them,  not  for  political  but  for 
moral  purposes — not  for  the  gratification  of  any  na- 
tional prejudices,  but  for  the  encouragement  of 
your  personal  virtues — not  to  excite  any  one  unge- 
nerous triumph  over  the  sufferings  and  the  crimes  of 
your  neighbours,  but  to  make  you  thankful  to  Al- 
mighty God,  that  the  wiser  direction  of  your  own 
charity  has  a  tendency  to  avert  similar  sufferings, 
and  similar  crimes  from  your  own  country. 

Believe  me  then,  my  brethren,  for  your  own  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  poor.  He  that  turning  aside 
from  the  babble  of  sciolists,  and  the  altercations  of 
partizans,  studies  the  force  of  mond  causes  on  the 
heart  of  man,  extensively  in  the  records  of  history, 
or  profoundly  in  the  researches  of  philosophy,  will 
be  too  well  acquainted  with  the  brighter  side  of 
things,  "  to  fear  where  no  fear  is."  He  knows  that 
the  religious  character  of  man  is  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  social ;  nor  the  social  from  the  intel- 
lecttial.  He  knows,  that  to  dread  the  progress  of 
reason  is  a  base  insult  upon  his  own  rational 
nature ;  and  that  to  resist  it  amounts  to  a  high  act 
of  rebellion  against  the  sovereignty  of  God,  as  our 
moral  governor.  He  knows,  that  from  a  deluded, 
not  an  enlightened  multitude — that  from  the  sudden 
influx,  not  the  gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge — 
that  from  the  jealous  suppression,  not  the  liberal  en- 
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couragemont  of  public  improvenient — errors  and 
discontents  and  tumults  are  to  be  apprehended. 
He  will  look  for  good  citizens  in  good  men,  and 
good  men  he  will  form  by  giving  them  possession 
of  those  truths  "  which,"  as  a  great  writer  says, 
"  are  the  only  source  of  public  happiness,  and  to 
which  the  order  of  society  should  be  conformed."* 

In  addressing  the  inhabitants  of  a  larger,  and,  as 
I  suspect,  a  more  corrupt  town  than  your  own,  I 
once  took  occasion  to  unfold  the  general  princi- 
ples of  benevolence  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  animate 
my  hearers  in  particular  exertions  of  it  for  charity- 
schools.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  repeat  what  I  then 
advanced ;  and  from  the  information  I  have  received 
about  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  institutions  over 
which  you  preside,  I  believe  that  no  such  discussion 
is  at  this  tiuic,  and  at  this  place,  necessary.  You  de- 
scr\'e  to  be  praised  for  your  general  design.  Upon 
some  few  particulars  you  may  without  impropriety 
be  informed,  or  I  should  rather  say,  reminded  of 
your  duty ;  but  you  stand  not  in  any  need  of  ela- 
borate arguments  to  convince,  or  of  impassioned 
exhortations  to  persuade  you,  that  charity  holds  an 
illustrious  rank  in  the  catalogue  of  christian  perfec- 
tions ;  and  that  the  education  of  the  poor  and 
friendless  forms  a  very  important  part  of  that  emi- 
nent virtue. 

Your  school  I  imderstand  has  been  flourishing 
for  the  space  of  eight  years  ;  and  in  eight  years  cx- 
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perience  must  have  proved  to  you  the  usefuhiess  of 
your  plaos,  while  observation  must  have  enabled 
you  to  supply  defects,  and  to  rectify  errors  in  car- 
rying them  into  execution.  The  objections  which 
perhaps  the  seeming  novelty  of  the  experiment,  ra- 
ther than  any  criminal  perverseness  of  temper,  may 
have  formerly  suggested  to  some  inhabitants,  at 
length  I  am  told,  arc  entirely  removed.  Instead  of 
being  compelled  to  receive  strangers  into  your  fa- 
milies, you  now  meet  with  sober  and  honest  do- 
mestics, who  come  to  you  not  with  the  jealousy  and 
coldness  of  eye-service,  but  with  habitual  sentiments 
of  respect  and  confidence.  Even  in  those  who  are 
not  admitted  into  your  houses  you  must  have  seen 
many  favourable  traces  of  diligence  in  their  callings, 
and  reguhirity  in  their  morals.  Surely  I  am  not 
visionary  in  thinking  that  the  example  of  the  per- 
sons for  whom  you  provide  instruction,  has  not 
been  without  some  kindly  influence  upon  the  dis- 
position and  behaviour  of  their  comrades,  who  could 
not  be  comprehended  in  your  plan.  At  all  events  I 
am  justified  in  saying,  that  the  parents  of  these 
children  owe  you  most  sincere  thanks  ;  and  that  if 
they  have  themselves  been  addicted  to  idleness  or 
vice,  they  may  find  incentives  to  reformation  in  the 
better  conduct  of  their  offspring. 

Some  years  ago  I  laid  before  the  pul)hc  my 
thoughts  on  the  necessity  of  training  up  children 
in  the  fear  and  the  love  of  the  Lord.  And  though 
the  length  to  which  this  discourse  has  already  ex- 
tended will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  on  the 
benefits  of  a  religious  education,  I  will  take  the 
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liberty  of  offering  u  few  remarks  upon  a  subject 
beyond  all  others  most  interesting  to  the  wise  und 
good. 

I  obser\'c  with  great  satisfaction  that  you  insist 
on  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children  at  Divine 
worship.  Permit  me,  however,  to  suggest  to  you, 
that  in  books  intended  for  their  private  reading  I 
should  wish  many  distinctions  to  be  made.  Some 
pathetic  parts  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  all  the  Psalms 
of  David,  all  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  select  por- 
tions from  the  Prophets,  and  the  whole  of  the  four 
Gospels,  should  again  and  again  be  perused  by 
these  children.  But  in  the  Revelations  of  St.  John, 
and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  there  are  many  things 
too  hard  to  be  understood  by  unlearned,  and  espe- 
cially by  young  readers.  And  as  for  tlie  historical 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  give  me  leave  to  say 
that  they  may  be  studied  with  less  difficulty  and 
more  edification  in  some  excellent  and  cheap  books, 
which  have  been  published  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Watts,  in  question  and  answer;  and  by  the  judi- 
cious Mrs.  Trimmer,  in  continued  and  explanatory 
narrative. 

Your  own  good  sense  will  inform  you  how  dan- 
gerous it  must  be  to  let  in  doubts  and  perplexities 
upon  the  first  trains  of  our  religious  sentiments ; 
and  my  habits  of  reading  have  long  convinced  me 
that  many  formidable  evils  will  be  prevented  by  the 
books  which  I  have  often  recommended. 

I  should  hope  that,  in  the  hearing  of  their  parents 
and  benefactors,  these  children  sometimes  repeat 
the  catechism  in  the  house  of  God.    Aud  tliuugh 
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it  requires  great  judgment,  and  great  delicacy,  to 
explain  a  composition  which,  being  professedly  in- 
tended for  youth,  may  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  no 
explanation  ;  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  some  parts 
might  with  good  effect  be  selected  by  a  sensible 
clergyman,  and  in  the  course  of  their  weekly  tasks 
read  by  these  Uttlc  ones,  from  the  Lectures  of  Arch- 
bishop Seeker.  Those  lectures  arc  plain,  but  with- 
out vulgarity ;  they  are  copious,  but  without  pro- 
lixity ;  and  they  are  solemn,  but  without  fanatical 
jargon. 

In  your  rules  I  see  no  directions  for  keeping  the 
Sabbath,  when  the  children  have  left  church.  And 
to  say  the  truth,  Sunday-schools  are  more  particu- 
larly useful  for  such  young  persons  as  arc  destitute 
of  instruction,  and  let  loose  from  government  in 
the  course  of  the  week.  I  really  have  doubts  on 
the  propriety  of  the  very  strict  confinement,  and 
very  severe  tasks,  which  are  allotted  to  them  upon 
a  Sunday.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  grovelling  pre- 
judices and  gloomy  formidities  of  that  age,  when 
the  Sabbath  was  in  our  own  country  converted  from 
a  day  of  rest  into  a  day  of  mortification.  I  see  no- 
thing in  the  observance  of  that  day  by  Christ,  which 
warrants  some  later  doctrines  ;  and  sorry  I  am  that 
the  season  at  which  children  are  directed  to  look  up 
to  their  gracious  Father,  should  be  saddened  with 
unnecessary  imd  unauthorized  severities.  In  the 
practice  of  every  virtue  there  is  a  nice  and  delicate 
medium  to  be  observed,  which  zealots  only  over- 
look, and  hypocrites  only  depreciate. 

UlX)n  one  point  I  exhort    my  hearers  to  bestow 
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the  most  serious  attention.  Let  religion,  I  entreat 
you,  let  religion,  the  most  precious  gift  of  a  good 
God  to  his  creatures,  be  presented  to  the  minds  of 
young  persons  in  a  pleasing  and  a  lovely  form.  Let 
thera  be  brought  up  to  rejoice  in  the  mercies,  ra- 
ther than  shudder  at  the  terrors,  of  the  Lord.  Let 
them  not,  in  the  days  of  their  innocence,  he  an- 
noyed with  those  fears,  which  are  so  necessary  to 
rouse  the  guilty.  Let  not  our  chimerical  assump- 
tions, or  lying  divinations,  make  the  heart  of  the 
righteous  sad,  whom  God  hath  not  made  sad.  Let 
them  not  be  permitted  to  view  that  God  as  a  ca- 
pricious master,  whose  favour  is  to  be  obtained  by 
no  regular  and  steady  habits  of  diligence,  sobriety, 
and  honesty — as  an  inexorable  judge,  who  is  "ex- 
treme to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,"  in  all  the  little 
failings,  and  all  the  involuntary  errors,  of  the  crea- 
tures whom  he  has  made — as  a  vain  and  haughty 
superior,  who  is  to  be  propitiated  by  noisy  impor- 
tunity, by  servile  fear,  by  the  bending  of  the  knee, 
and  the  adulation  of  the  lips — as  a  stern  and  arbi- 
trary tyrant,  who  not  only  looks  down  upon  the 
toils  and  the  triumphs  of  active  virtue  without  ap- 
probation, but  even  without  concern  lavishes  his 
rewards  on  the  pageantries  and  formalities  of  abject 
and  superstitious  homage.  No  !  let  them  rather  be 
told  that  his  eyes  are  ever  watchful  over  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  that  his  esirs  arc  open  to  their 
prayers — that  his  hand  is  stretched  over  thera,  to 
preserve  them  "  from  the  arrow  that  flyeth  by  night, 
and  the  pestilence  that  walketh  by  noon  day" — 
that  his  bounty  has  provided  for  their  industry  some 
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means  of  defence  against  the  scorching  heat  and 
the  pelting  storm — that  his  spirit  will  pour  sweet 
comfort  into  their  souls,  when  languishing  in  sick- 
ness or  wrung  with  affliction — that  his  works  are 
laid  open  for  their  admiration,  in  the  moon  and  the 
stars  which  he  has  spread  over  the  vaulted  firma- 
ment of  heaven — -and,  above,  all,  that  his  suctrour 
will  not  be  wanting  to  them  in  the  most  trying  and 
awful  season,  "  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day 
of  judgment."  These  gracious  truths  they  can  un- 
derstand, and  understanding  them  they  must  feel. 
And  of  that  teacher  by  whom  these  truths  are  seri- 
ously and  fretpiently  inculcated,  splendid  is  the  me^ 
rit,  and  sure  is  the  reward. 

There  is  one  more  part  of  religious  education 
which,  for  weighty  reasons,  I  never  fail  to  maintain, 
and  to  urge  with  imfeigned  and  uncommon  earnest- 
ness. I  mean,  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  irritate  the  tempers,  and  bewilder  the  under- 
derstandings  of  children  upon  obscure  and  contro- 
verted points  of  theology.  True  religion  has  no 
very  intimate  connection  with  the  decision  of  such 
points  ;  and  from  the  mistakes  of  those  who  profess 
to  teach  what  need  not  be  taught,  and  to  explain 
what  cannot  be  explained,  I  often  have  seen,  and  I 
always  forbode,  the  very  worst  consequences  in 
young  persons.  They  confound  words  with  ideas, 
and  assertions  with  proofs ;  they  are  led  by  degrees 
to  dogmatize  on  what  they  cannot  examine,  to  call 
in  conceit  to  the  aid  of  ignorance,  and  to  mix  the 
fury  of  zeal  with  the  grossncss  of  error.  They  view 
their  Midicr  not  as  Uie  great  impartial  judge  of  all 
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all  his  creatures,  Init  as  the  capricious  protector  of 
some  obscure  and  narrow  sect.  They  see  in  their 
Redeemer  not  the  author  of  a  rational  and  compre- 
hensive religion,  but  the  teacher  of  dark  and  doubt- 
fill  tenets,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  confined  to 
what  they  rashly  esteem  his  chosen  Israel.  If  they 
adhere  to  these  opinions,  they  are  too  prone  to  in- 
dulge themselves  in  presumptuous  decisions,  and 
uncharitable  censures.  But  if,  in  the  progress  of 
life,  they  should  once  discover  the  fallacy  of  early 
prejudices,  there  is  great  danger  to  unlettered  men 
in  the  notions  which  they  afterwards  adopt.  Escape 
from  error  is  not  always  a  transition  to  truth. 
^^^lere  the  tares  are  rooted  up  the  wheat  is  not  al- 
ways sown.  A  coarse  and  impertinent  scepticism 
rushes  into  the  place  of  a  blind  and  implicit  faith. 
Tlie  understanding,  thrown  off  from  the  only  basis 
on  whicli  it  had  been  accustomed  to  rest,  totters  in 
restless  uncertainty,  or  seeks  for  refuge  in  a  stub- 
bom  unbelief.  The  heart  exchanges  gloomy  seri- 
ousness for  profane  levity.  Religion,  when  it  is  no 
longer  revered  for  its  supposed  mystcriousness,  is 
hated  for  its  supposed  austerity;  and  after  this 
dreadful  revolution,  all  faith  is  subverted,  all  morality 
is  corrupted,  all  piety  is  extinguished. 

How,  then,  shall  these  evils  be  averted?  I  an- 
swer, by  leaving  the  veil  over  mysterious  subjects 
undrawn  to  the  minds  of  children,  by  reasoning  to 
them  chiefly  of  "righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come :"  by  setting  before  them  those 
truths  which  are  intelligible  to  all  capacities,  and 
interesting  to  all  ranks — truths  which  they  may 
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hereafter  review  without  disgust,  and  retain  with- 
out difficulty — truths  which  familiarity  will  confirm, 
but  not  debiise — truths  which  fiuiaticism  cannot  de- 
face, which  dogmatism  cannot  distort,  and  which 
sophistry  cannot  overthrow. 

Into  this  train  of  reflection  I  have  been  led,  not 
only  by  the  general  incapacity  of  children  to  reap 
any  benefit  from  controversy,  but  by  some  unto- 
ward symptoms  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  which  I 
have  lately  discerned  in  those,  who  most  arrogantly 
represent  themselves  as  the  only  supporters  of  our 
Ecclesiastical  EstabUshment,  as  the  favoured  depo- 
sitaries of  Christian  knowledge,  as  the  very  best 
teachers  of  the  very  best  truths.  Against  ignorance, 
professing,  indeed,  "  to  wield  the  sword  of  faith,  and 
to  have  put  on  the  breast-plate  of  salvation,"  but,  in 
reality,  entrenched  only  in  obstinacy,  and  armed 
with  uncharitableness, — against  such  an  usurper, 
and  such  a  foe,  I  should  disdain  to  struggle,  if  I 
were  not  anxious  to  shelter  these  children  from  spi- 
ritual delusion  and  spiritual  bondage.  If,  however, 
my  opinion  should  have  little  weight  with  you,  I 
trust  that  you  will  not  lightly  spurn  the  authority 
of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  whose  sentiments  on  this 
subject  are  exactly  similar  to  my  own  ;  whose  mo- 
tleration  was  ctjualled  only  by  his  sagacity  and  his 
piety  ;  and  whose  character  many  of  vou  must  have 
been  accustomed  to  revere,  as  that  of  a  steady  friend 
to  the  laws  and  government  of  his  country,  and  one 
of  the  brightest  luminaries  in  that  constclLition  of 
learned  and  virtuous  prelates  who  have  adorned  the 
Established  Church. 
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In  closing  this  discourse,  I  shall  address  myself 
to  those  worthy  persons  who  have  undertaken  the 
tender  and  most  useful  office  of  superintending 
the  education  of  females.  Never  do  the  soft  and 
lovely  virtues  of  your  sex  appear  with  brighter  lus- 
tre, than  when  you  are  thus  engaged  in  instructing 
the  ignorant,  in  consoling  the  friendless,  in  watch- 
ing the  bltuh  that  suffuses  the  cheek  of  ingenuous 
youth,  and  in  wiping  away  the  tear  from  the  eyes 
of  those  that  weep.  Ye  cast  many  a  piteous  and 
many  a  vigilant  look  on  those  female  cares  that 
escape  the  notice  of  our  sterner  sex ;  ye  perceive 
the  first  dawnings  of  many  excellences  which  even- 
tually form  a  virtuous  character,  but,  from  their  mi- 
nuteness and  exquisite  delicacy,  are  unobserved  by 
us ; — ye  can  with  peculiar  grace  descend  to  the  de- 
tail of  many  courteous  and  affectionate  offices,  which 
in  minds  of  a  more  robust  form  would  appear 
hardly  becoming; — ye,  as  Solomon  expresses  it, 
**  blemish  not  your  good  deeds,  nor  use  uncomfort- 
able words  when  ye  give."  "  Shall  not  the  dew,"  say 
ye,  "  assuage  the  heat  ? "  "  is  not  a  good  word,"  in 
your  estimation,  "  better  than  a  gift  ?  and  are  not 
both  with  a  gracious  woman  ? "  Yes  ;  and  therefore 
men  of  reflection  will  know  how  to  value  the  im- 
portance of  your  services ;  men  of  taste  and  sensi- 
bility will  admire  the  spirit  with  which  they  are 
performed,  and,  for  the  sake  of  doing  justice  to 
them  in  description,  they  will  have  recourse  to  the 
apposite  and  luminous  language  of  King  Lemuel: 
"  Ye,"  they  will  exclaim,  "  gird  the  loins  of  these 
children  with  strength,  and  strengthen  their  arms. 
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Ye  perceive  that  tbcir  merchandize  is  good,  and 
that  their  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night.  Ye  hid 
them  seek  wool  and  flax,  and  work  them  wiUingly. 
Ye  teach  them  to  lay  their  hands  to  the  spindle,  to 
hold  the  distaff,  to  make  fine  linen,  to  deliver  gir- 
dles to  the  merchant,  to  look  well  to  their  house- 
hold, and  not  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  Ye  shew 
them  that  favour  is  deceitful,  that  beauty  is  vain, 
and  that  the  woman  who  feiureth  the  Lord  shall 
alone  be  praised." 

Go  on,  then,  I  beseech  you,  in  this  your  labour 
of  love ;  and  may  He  who  "  out  of  the  mouths  of 
baljcs  and  sucklings  hath  ordained  strength,"  give 
effect  to  your  pious  and  benevolent  intentions.  In 
this  world,  may  you  enjoy  the  profit  of  your  well- 
meant  toils,  in  the  modesty,  in  the  industry,  in  the 
becoming  demeanour,  and  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of 
those  whom  you  patronize ;  and  in  the  great  Day 
when  you,  together  with  the  other  supporters  of 
these  charitable  institutions,  shall  be  summoned  to 
your  last  and  soleum  accomit, — then,  oh !  then,  may 
these  little  ones  plead  for  you  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  accompany  you,  as  you 
enter  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  their  Father 
and  your  Father,  of  their  God  and  your  God. 
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Then  laid  Ihey  their  hands  on  ihem,  amd  they  received  the  Holy 

Ghost. 


That  external  signs  facilitate  and  invigorate  the 
impressions,  which  the  qualities  of  the  things  signi- 
fied are  fitted  to  make  by  their  own  proper  and  in- 
trinsic force,  is  known  to  us  by  the  experience  of 
every  day.  In  conformity  to  this  principle,  which 
has  its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man,  the  Apos- 
tles, when  they  had  baptised  their  converts,  and 
prayed  for  them,  laid  their  hands  on  them.  In  the 
Epistle,  too,  of  the  Hebrews,  vi.  2.  the  doctrine  of 
baptism  and  laying  on  of  hands  is  joined  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  of  eter- 
nal judgment,  and  from  the  facts  just  now  men- 
tioned to  you  we  see  the  close  connection  of  this 
ceremony  with  the  rehgious  opinions  of  the  very 
earliest  believers.  After  the  apostolic  age  it  was 
extended  from  baptism  to  confirmation,  and  in  both 
case^  it  points  out  to  us  the  spiritual  condition  of 
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persons,  who  were  expected  to  make  farther  pro- 
gress in  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  and  the 
exercise  of  Christian  virtues. 

Here,  then,  in  order  to  preserve  you  from  erro- 
neous conceptions  <md  superstitious  creduUty,  I 
must  exhort  you  to  distinguish,  what  are  too  often 
confounded,  a  sign  and  a  cause.  When  the  Apos- 
tles put  h<ands  on  their  converts,  it  was  not  the 
cause  of  their  receiving,  but  a  sign  that  they  would 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  Spirit  was  given 
by  God,  but  not  even  conveyed  by  the  Apostles. 
When  I  dip  my  hands  in  consecrated  water,  and 
sign  an  infant  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  it  is  a  to- 
ken that  he  ought,  and  by  his  sponsors  has  engaged, 
to  fight  manfully  under  Christ's  banner  against  sin, 
and  the  world,  but  not  an  efficient  cause ;  for  that 
is  to  be  found  in  good  precepts  and  good  exam- 
ples from  other  men,  and  in  his  own  good  princi- 
ples. When  the  Bishop  confirms,  be  does  not  give 
the  spirit  of  counsel,  and  ghostly  strength,  but  prays 
that  it  may  be  given  ;  and  he  employs  the  exterior 
rite  practised  by  the  Apostles  at  the  time  when  the 
aids  of  the  Spirit  were  vouchstifed  to  his  followers. 

In  our  own  times,  when  the  hands  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical superior  are  thus  kid  upon  catechumens,  we 
are  not  authorised  to  look  for  those  supernatural 
effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  upon  the  first 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  were  granted  to  the 
Apostles  and  their  inunediate  followers.  But  when 
the  frame  of  the  mind  is  adapted  to  those  ends,  for 
which  the  outward  observances  were  instituted,  the 
sign  is  laudably  retiiined  for  the  purpose  of  remind- 
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ing  us  that  the  assistance  of  God  will  in  due  time 
and  in  due  measure  be  given  to  those,  who  are  sin- 
cerely inclined  to  carry  into  practice  such  holy  de- 
sires and  such  holy  intentions,  as  the  Deity  may  sug- 
gest to  them  by  the  agency  of  various  causes.  The 
operation  of  these  causes  is  equivalent  to  what  is 
commonly  understood  by  the  word  "  grace." 

And  here  it  becomes  me  to  remind  you,  that  this 
word,  in  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testar- 
ment,  implies,  in  some  passages,  "  our  acceptance 
with  Grod  or  man  "  —  in  others,  "  any  kindness 
granted  or  desired"  —  in  others,  "the  free  and  un- 
merited goodness  of  God  by  our  redemption  through 
Christ" — in  others,  "  contributions  for  the  relief  of 
our  fellow-creatures  "  —  in  others,  "  thankfulness  or 
recompence  for  benefits  secured" — in  others,  "cour- 
teousness," — but  in  none,  directly  or  indirectly,  "  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ordinary  or  extraordi- 
nary." And  yet  for  this  peculiar  and  exalted  sense, 
which  you  continually  hear  assigned  to  the  English 
term  in  pulpits,  there  was  frequent  occasion,  if  it 
had  pleased  the  sacred  writers  to  employ  it  in 
Greek.  But  they  have  not.  Mark,  however,  that 
all  the  actual  and  all  the  conceivable  means  of  mo- 
ral improvement  fall  under  the  general  sense  of 
"  favour,"  so  far  as  favour  conieth  from  God,  and  as 
such  is  deserving  of  serious  attention  and  grateful 
acknowledgment.  Reason  is  a  favour — the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  by  which,  as  well  as  by  reason, 
man  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  animals,  is  a 
favoiu — the  advantages  of  education  in  giving  a 
livelier  perception  and   a   surer  direction  to  that 
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sense,  is  a  favour  —  the  progress  of  civilization, 
which  softens  our  rougher  passions,  and  purifies  our 
coarser  enjoyments,  is  a  favour — the  establishment 
of  a  reformed  religion  in  this  country  is  a  favour. 
This  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  shews  to  us  our 
obligation  to  God,  and  illustrates  also  our  depend- 
ence upon  him  without  the  gloom  of  superstition, 
or  the  visions  of  fanaticism.  But  I  must  carry  you 
one  step  farther  and  higher :  for  whatsoever  is  intel- 
ligible or  credible  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  salutary 
influence  of  the  Deity  upon  our  minds,  has  been 
dearly  stated  in  Scripture,  not  indeed  by  the  popu- 
lar word  grace,  hut  by  the  positive  declaration  that 
it  is  God  who  "  workcth  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  good  pleasure,"  and  in  reality  he  thus  worketh 
in  us  by  the  agency  of  various  causes,  which  owe  to 
him  alone  their  efficacy,  and  even  existence. 

Here,  again,  revelation,  when  properly  under- 
stood, is  not  at  variance  with  philosophy :  for  on 
the  grounds  of  natural  religion,  the  moral,  as 
well  as  the  physical  government  of  things  is  admi- 
nistered by  the  same  Being,  and  therefore  a  distin- 
guished champion  in  the  cause  of  infidelity  states 
explicitly,  "  that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  faith, 
and  that  all  the  good  opinions  which  we  admit,"  and, 
I  add,  all  the  good  actions  which  we  perform, 
"  though  they  proceed  from  hearing,  and  hearing 
from  teaching,  both  of  which  are  strictly  natural, 
yet  are  in  reality  the  work  of  God."  *  In  the  fol- 
lowing discourse,  then,  I  shall  bring  back  to  your 
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memory  a  part  of  the  instruction  whicli  I  lately 
pave  to  you  on  the  subject  of  confirniiition,  where 
imposition  of  bands  is  employed ;  and  upon  other 
points,  relating  to  the  same  subject,.  I  shall  bring 
forward  such  explanations  and  such  remarks  as 
seem  to  rae  worthy  of  your  serioas  notice. 

Of  the  respect  that  I  feel,  and  wish  you  to  feel,  for 
the  Church  to  which  we  belong,  you  have  nimie- 
rous  and  decisive  proofs  in  the  discourses  dcHvered 
by  nie  from  this  pulpit.     At  the   same  time  you 
must  have  remarked   my  anxiety  to  preserve  you 
from  misconceptions  and  antipathies,  which  arc  so 
often  and  so  fatally  encouraged  towards  religious 
societies,  the   peculiar  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
which  differ  from   our  own.     The  consequence  of 
such  popular   and    inflammatory  harangues  is  the 
substitution  of  a  spurious  or  unprofitable  faith  for 
genuine  and  substantial  charity.     In  fact,  teachers 
may  now  and  then  understand,  very  superficially, 
what  they  inculcate  very  dogmatically;  and  there  is 
too  much  reason  for  sagacious  and  impartiiil  observ- 
ers to  suspect,  that  such  zeal  upon  such  topics  in 
many  cases  takes  its  rise   from  scanty  knowledge, 
from   constitutional   asperity,    from  habitual  turo- 
gance,  and  sometimes,  I  fear,  from  crafty  hypocrisy 
or  venal  servihtv.     The  ignorance,  credulity,  and 
impetuosity  of  hearers,  render  them  instruments  for 
the  fierce  passions,  or  the  worldly  views  of  their  in- 
structors, and,  while  sophistry  or  invective   is  cm- 
ployed  in  the  defence  of  doubtful  tenets,  candour, 
brotherly  love,  and  all  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  arc  made  of  no  effect  by  the  unauthorised  tra- 
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didons  of  fallible,  and,  it  may  be,  corrupt  men. 
Possible,  nay  probable,  it  is,  that  with  all  my  own 
caution,  and  all  my  solicitude,  I  may  myself  be  some- 
times mistiikcn.  But  when,  in  support  of  the  opi- 
nions maintained  by  our  excellent  Church,  I  find 
occasion  to  point  out  what  I  think  the  errors  of  other 
Christian  communities,  I  have  taken,  and  ever  will 
take  care,  not  to  marr  any  scriptural  truths  by  en- 
forcing them  in  a  spirit  that  the  Scripture  does  not 
warrant,  and  I  ever  have  given,  and  will  give,  credit 
to  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  for  the  since- 
rity of  their  professions,  the  rectitude  of  their  inten- 
tions, and  the  greater  or  less  validity  of  their  argu- 
ments. 

You  may  recollect,  that  this  day  fortnight  I 
preached  to  you  upon  confirmation,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare you  for  the  approaching  performance  of  that 
rite  in  our  diocese.  I  then  laid  before  you  the 
statements,  and  even  the  words,  of  Mr.  L'Estrange, 
a  very  celebrated  writer,  and  I  added  to  them  other 
pertinent  matter  which  my  own  researches  in  eccle- 
siastical history  suggested  to  me.  I  told  you,  that 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  there  was  much  controversy  upon  applying  the 
word  "  sacrament "  to  confirmation,  and  while  I  de- 
clared to  you  my  own  assent  to  the  tenets  and  lan- 
guage of  our  Church,  I  did  not  fail  to  remark  that, 
upon  this,  as  well  aa  other  theological  subjects,  the 
dispute  to  a  considerable  extent  is  verbal,  and  not 
very  important.  We  say,  and,  according  to  my 
judgment,  we  say  well,  that,  in  order  to  constitute  a 
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sacrament,  there  must  be  what  are  technicahy  called 
"  vcrbum  ct  elementiim,"  a  scriptural  injunction  and 
a  visible  element.  Now  for  baptism  there  is  such 
injunction,  "  Go  ye,"  says  our  Lord,  "  and  baptise 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  and  there  is  also  such  an  element,  water — 
the  use  of  which  varies.  For  in  some  e^istcni  coun- 
tries the  water  is  warm,  and  mingled  with  sweet 
herbs  —  in  others,  there  is  a  plung:ing  of  the  whole 
body — in  others,  there  was  a  dipping  of  the  whole 
face,  and  it  was  noted  by  Erasmus  as  a  singidarity 
among  the  English,  that  such  immersion  was  used 
by  them.  In  others,  aspersion,  or  sprinkling,  was 
the  custom,  and  no  doubt,  from  the  tenderness  of 
children,  this  sprinkling,  which  we  now  employ,  is 
most  proper.  Under  any  of  these  forms,  however, 
we  have  an  element. 

So  again  in  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament 
we  have  an  injunction.  "  Do  this,"  says  our  Lord 
at  the  Last  Supper,  "  in  remembrance  of  me." 
And  we  have  elements  too,  bread  and  wine,  nor 
is  it  of  any  consequence  what  are  materials  of  the 
bread,  nor  in  what  particular  form  it  is  made  and 
broken  —  nor  whether  the  wine  be  drunk  pure, 
or,  as  it  was  in  some  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  with  a  mixture  of  water  —  nor  whether 
we  receive  the  elements  in  a  kneeling  posture,  as 
for  more  than  twelve  hundred  years  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  Western  Church — nor  whether  the 
communicant  stands  upright,  and  then,  upon  taking 
the  cup  or  bread,  reverentially  bows  down,  as  was 
formerly  the  practice  in  the  East. 
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•  Thus  far  all  is  clear  in  the  conformity  of  these  two 
ceremonies  as  pructisnd  by  ourselves,  to  the  defini- 
tion of  a  sacrament  as  laid  down  by  ourselves  ;  and 
plain  it  is  that  confirmation  is  not  attended  by  two 
properties,  which  that  definition  includes — there  is 
no  outward  element — there  is  no  scriptural  com- 
mand ;  and  even  the  more  enlightened  of  the  Ro- 
manists acknowlcdt:c  that  their  primary  authority 
is  unwritten  tradition.  But,  as  they  define  the 
word  "  sacrament"  with  much  more  latitude  than 
we  do,  Confirmation  may  by  them  very  intelligibly 
and  very  consistently  be  considered  as  a  sacrament, 
and  the  whole  diflerence  between  them  and  our- 
selvcs  will  turn  merely  upon  one  word. 

We  both  assert  that  it  is  a  rite  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  of  considerable  use — we  both  of  us 
hold  that  it  is  a  becoming  preparative  for  the  Lord's 
Supper.  They  indeed  affirm,  and  we  deny,  that  it 
is  to  be  called  a  "  sacrament,"  and  yet  I  think  it  for 
the  credit  both  of  the  good  sense  and  the  fairness, 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
while  the  members  of  it  contend  for  seven  sa- 
craments— Baptism,  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  Con- 
firmation, Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Marriage, 
Ordination,  they  do  not  represent  these  ceremonies 
as  of  ecpial  importance,  but  judiciously  and  piously 
distinguish  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  exclusive  and 
reverential  ajipelhition  of  the  "  holy  sacrament."  On 
the  other  hand  I  have  often  taken  occasion  to  com- 
mend the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  Church  of 
England.  For  in  a  catechism,  which  is  admirably 
fitted  fur  the  edification  of  the  young  when  they 
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learn,  and  of  the  old  when  they  study  it,  our  vene- 
rable forefathers,  instead  of  peremptorily  and  contu- 
nicliously  rejecting  five  of  the  rites  called  by  the 
Romanists  sacramental,  preserve  a  wary  and  can- 
did silence  about  them,  and  are  content  with  saying 
that  "  Christ  hath  ordained  for  his  church  only  two 
sacraments,  as  generally  necessary  for  salvation — 
that  is  to  say,  Baptism,  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord." 
Knowing  then,  and  lamenting  too,  the  untoward 
prepossessions,  and  the  angry  reproaches,  in  which 
Protestants  too  often  indulge,  and  by  unlearned  and 
intolerant  preachers  are  encouraged  to  indulge  to- 
wards their  fellow  Christians  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  I  frequently  insist  upon  the  circumstance 
just  now  mentioned.  Hence  1  hold  it  out  to  you  as 
a  striking  fact  and  a  salutary  example ;  and  in  other 
places  I  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the 
violent,  restraining  the  conceited,  imd  confuting  the 
superficial.  But  farther,  I  gave  you  to  understand 
that  the  word  sacrament  was  in  the  Christian  world 
applied  with  much  greater  diversity  than  it  now  is  by 
ourselves.  We  confine  it  to  "  the  outward  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us, 
which  sign  was  ordained  by  Christ  himself  as  a 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a  pledge 
to  assure  us  thereof." 

Now  I  shall  not,  in  addressing  such  an  assembly 
as  this,  produce  many  passages  from  the  Latin 
fathers,  who  by  the  word  sacrament  sometimes 
mean  "  a  particular  doctrine  "  —  sometimes  a  "  par- 
ticular rite" — sometimes  tlie  whole  Christian  reli- 
gion as  contained  in  the  gospel"  —  and  sometimes 
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"  the  whole  system  of  discipline  and  worship  esta- 
blished in  the  Church  of  Christ."  But,  in  order  to 
guard  you  against  the  nish  and  uncharitable  lan- 
guage of  too  many  Protestant  teachers,  it  may  be  of 
use  to  shew  you,  my  l)rcthren,  how  much  more 
judgment,  and  how  much  more  fairness  are  to  be 
found  in  those  excellent  men,  to  whose  well  weighed 
counsels  and  w^ell  directed  exertions  we  ought  to 
look  up  with  respect  and  gratitude,  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  church,  to  which  we  ourselves  by  the 
good  providence  of  God  belong. 

The  whispers  with  which  I  have  long  been 
annoyed  in  some  places,  and  the  clamours  by  which 
I  have  been  assailed  in  others,  compel  me  to  speak 
unreservedly.  Theological  questions  of  considerable 
magnitude  are  to  be  settled,  my  brethren,  not  by  lo- 
quacious parish-clerks,  or  pragmatical  churchwar- 
dens, none  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  this  retired 
and  decent  village — not  by  unlearned  country  gen- 
tlemen, or  half  learned  country  priests — not  by 
blusterers,  who  are  indebted  for  their  orthodoxy  to 
intemperance  when  they  are  drunk,  and  to  prejudice 
when  they  are  sober — not  by  slanderers,  who  measure 
their  imaginary  attachment  to  the  national  church 
by  their  causeless  hatred  of  Dissenters  and  Roman- 
ists— but  by  a  grave  appeal  to  the  works  of  men, 
justly  and  generally  celebrated  for  the  clearness  of 
their  intellect,  the  depth  of  their  learning,  the  dili- 
gence of  their  studies,  the  uprightness  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  the  exemplary  regularity  of  their  lives. 
Such  an  appeal  I  am  now  going  to  make  on  the  di- 
versity of  sentiment  between  our  church  and  that  of 
Rome,  about  Confirmation. 
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The  language  of  the  homilies  then  is  quite  deci- 
sive upon  the  latitude,  in  which  even  by  the  confes- 
sion of  our  forefathers  the  word  "  sacraiuent"  was 
sometimes  used  in  the  Christian  church.  "Absolu- 
tion," say  they,  in  their  excellent  homily  on  com- 
mon prayer  and  sacraments,  "  is  no  more  such  sa- 
crament as  baptism  and  the  communion  arc.  And 
though  the  ordering  of  ministers  hath  this  visible 
sign  and  promise,  yet  it  lacks  the  promise  of  re- 
mission of  sin,  as  all  other  sacraments  besides  the 
two  above  named  do.  Therefore  neither  it,  nor  any 
other  sacrament  else,  be  such  sacraments  as  baptism 
and  the  communion  are.  But  in  a  general  accepta- 
tion the  name  of  a  sacrament  may  he  attributed  to 
any  thing,  whereby  an  holy  thing  is  signified.  In 
which  understanding  of  the  word  the  antient  writers 
have  given  this  nimie,  not  only  to  the  other  five, 
commonly  of  late  years  taken  and  used  for  supply- 
ing the  number  of  the  sacraments  ;  but  also  to 
divers  and  sundry  other  ceremonies,  as  to  oil,  wash- 
ing of  feet,  and  such  like,  not  meaning  thereby  to 
repute  them  as  sacraments  in  the  same  signification 
that  the  two  forenamed  sacraments  are." 

Now  it  is  phun,  that  in  the  view  of  our  venerable 
prelates,  a  difterence  exists  between  the  larger  and 
the  more  restrained  import  of  the  same  word.  That 
absolution,  though  not  such  a  sacrament  as  baptism 
and  the  communion,  may  be  a  sacrament — that  or- 
dination and  other  sacraments,  though  not  such  sa- 
craments as  those  two,  may  be  in  their  own  kind  sa- 
craments— that  in  a  general  acceptation  the  name 
of  a  sacrament  may  be  attributed  to  any  thing. 
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whereby  a  holy  thing  is  signified — that  according  to 
this  understanding  of  the  word,  the  ancient  writers 
in  point  of  fact  have  given  the  name  not  only  to  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
sundry  other  ceremonies,  though  not  reputing  them 
as  sacraments  in  the  same  signification  that  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  considered — that  no  man 
ought  to  take  certain  other  rites  and  institutions  of 
our  church,  they  do  not  add,  for  sacraments  at  all, 
but  for  such  sacraments.  And  when  it  is  said  that 
these  ancient  writers  did  not  affix  to  all  those  cere- 
monies the  same  meaning  which  they  did  to  bap- 
tism and  the  supper  of  the  Lord  as  sacraments,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  teachers  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  would  i*-ith  equal  propriety  and 
equal  sincerity  allege,  that  they  also  do  not  indiscri- 
minately place  the  five  other  sacraments  upon  a 
footing  of  entire  equality  with  these  two.  As  to 
what  is  called  afterwards  in  our  homilies  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  settled  arbitrarily,  and  I 
think  innocently,  by  every  religious  community. 
For  in  theology,  as  in  other  sciences,  when  a  defini- 
tion is  once  given,  he,  that  speaks  or  writes  consist- 
ently with  it,  is  exact. 

If  it  were  genendly  agreed  by  a  larger  or  a  smaller 
society  that  "  penance "  should  be  considered  ;is  a 
sacrament,  he  that  spoke  of  it  with  reference  to  that 
agreement,  would  be  exact.  If  it  were  agreed  by 
other  societies  that  penance  should  not  be  called  a 
sacrament,  he,  that  in  reference  to  those  societies 
did  call  it  so,  would  not  be  exact;  and  thus  relatively 
to  the  tenets  of  the  English  Church,  the  appellation 
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of  sacrament  cannot  with  exactness  be  given  to 
penance.  In  assigning  names  to  objects,  the  chief 
and  nearly  the  sole  requisite  is,  that  in  the  thing 
signified,  there  should  not  be  any  known  inherent 
properties  utterly  irreconcileable  to  the  component 
parts,  imd  to  the  primary  or  the  modified  power  of 
the  sign;  and  surely  in  the  word  sacrament,  as  a 
sign,  there  is  no  such  irreconcileableness  to  any  re- 
ligious observance,  either  explicitly  enjoined  by  the 
revealed  word  of  God,  or  by  fair  deduction  not 
incompatible  with  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  it.  In 
all  churches  therefore,  there  is  an  ecpial  right  to  de- 
terminefor  themselves, though  not  for  other  Christian 
communities,  what  ritual  obscn'ances  shidl,  or  shall 
not  be  denominated  sacraments.  On  this,  as  indeed 
on  every  other  question  of  arbitrary  institution, 
more  or  less  respect  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  an- 
tiquity, and  to  the  exigencies  of  custom  ;  and  surely 
wheresoever  religion  is  concerned,  wise  and  good 
men  will  reluctantly  attempt  innovations — mineees- 
sarv,  when  they  rectify  no  material  errors — imbe- 
coming,  when  they  alarm  weak  though  well  disposed 
minds — and  unsafe,  when  they  stir  up  virulent  con- 
tentions. 

In  the  political  sense  of  the  word  "  sacrament," 
a  Roman  might  eminently  apply  it  to  the  mili- 
tary oath  of  fidelity  taken  by  a  soldier  to  his  gene- 
ral.*    In  the  religious  sense  of  the  same  word,  a 

*  In  the  civil  sense  of  the  word,  sacrament  was  applied  to 
the  deposits  which  were  made  by  plaintiff"  and  dcfendunt  in  a 
litigated  cause,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pontifcx,  or  some 
sacred  place,  and  uIU.t  die  determination  of  that  cause  tlie  por- 
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Chriatian  church  may  eminently  apply  the  word  to 
the  Lord's  Supper,  by  the  celebration  of  which 
a  communicant  not  only  commemorates  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  Saviour,  but  gives  an  open  pledge  of  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  But  let 
every  captious  objector,  and  every  impetuous  po- 
lemic remember  that  sacrament  itself  is  not  a  scrip- 
tural term,  though  the  ceremony  denoted  by  it 
is  expressly  enjoined  in  scripture;  and  as  the  obli- 
gations to  that  ceremony  are  so  direct,  and  the 
uses  of  it  so  numerous,  prudence  or  decorum  seems 
to  require  that  the  reverence,  which  we  feel  for 
it,  and  which  is  excited  within  us  by  the  mention 
of  the  term,  should  not  be  exposed  to  any  diminu- 
tion— exposed  however  it  would  be,  if  the  term 
were  extended  to  many  other  inferior  subjects,  and 
thus  made  too  familiar  to  our  ears  and  to  our  ima- 
ginations by  frequency  of  recurrence,  and  perhaps 
ambiguity  of  application.  The  inconvenience  is  in- 
deed twofold.  For  by  the  known  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, while  the  intrinsic  and  appropriate  dignity 
of  the  greater  ceremony  imperceptibly  exalted  the 
less  to  an  undue  degree,  the  comparative  want  of 
dignity  in  the  less  might  gradually  weaken  the 
effect  of  the  greater  ;    and  of  this  consequence  the 

tion  paid  by  tJie  vanquished  party  was  either  employed  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  public  treasury,  or  applied  to  the  uses  of 
the  national  religion.  The  forms  too,  in  which  this  judicial 
deposit  was  made,  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  are 
these,  s.  n.  s.  q.,  si  negas  sacramentum  qusrjto  ;  or  s.  v.  E.  T. 
Q.  s.  p.,  si  negas  ego  te  sacramento  quingenario  provoco.  In 
the  Theodotian  Code  the  word  is  applied  even  to  Jewish  cere- 
monies— Judffiis  sacrauientis  Christianum  scrvum  atlamiuare. 
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Church  of  Rome  was  in  all  probability  aware,  when 
in  order  to  secure  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  over  six  other  sacramental  rites,  it  affixed,  as 
I  told  you,  the  epithet  "holy"  to  the  word  sacrament, 
as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  important  rite. 

The  result  of  these  observations  on  the  homilies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  some  verbal  con- 
tests, which  many  learned  members  of  it  have  car- 
ried on  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  this — while  we 
are  without  disturbance  allowed  to  express  our  own 
belief  in  our  own  phraseology,  we  ought  not  to  feel 
angrily,  or  to  talk  acrimoniously  against  other 
Christian  communities,  when  with  similar  firmness 
they  assert  a  similar  claim  in  the  choice  of  their 
phraseology  for  the  expression  of  their  belief.  We 
ought  not  to  charge  impious  superstition,  or  even 
rash  innovation  upon  the  Church  of  Rome  for 
applying  the  word  to  seven  ceremonies,  when  the 
antient  writers  set  them  a  precedent  by  using  the 
same  word  of  sundry  other  ceremonies,  apparently 
not  more  presented  to  us  expressly  in  the  gospel,  nor 
more  beneficial  to  Christians,  than  five  of  the  rites, 
which  the  English  Church  does  not  choose  to  admit 
in  the  catalogue  of  her  sacraments. 

The  institution  of  Ministers  in  the  Church,  Ma- 
trimony, Confirmation,  are  useful  rites  in  religion. 
No  man  among  us,  as  say  the  homiUes,  takes  them 
for  sacraments  in  such  signification  as  the  sacra- 
ments of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are.  Every 
considerate  and  serious  man  among  us  believes 
them,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  Homilies,  to  be 
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"  godly  states  of  life,  necessary  in  Christ's  Church, 
and  therefore  worthy  to  be  set  forth  by  publick  ac- 
tion and  solemnity,  by  the  ministry  of  the  Church, 
or  else  judges  to  be  such  ordinances,  as  may  make 
for  the  instniction,  comfort,  and  edification  of 
Christ's  Church."  Let  us  descend  into  some  detail. 
Surely,  my  brethren,  when  persons  are  ordained  to 
any  holy  function — when  we  pray  God  to  give  them 
his  heavenly  benediction,  that  both  by  their  life  and 
doctrine  they  may  shew  forth  his  glory,  and  set  for- 
ward the  salvation  of  all  men — and  when  Bishops  arc 
instructed  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  but 
faithfully  and  wisely  to  make  choice  of  fit  persons 
for  the  sacred  ministry,  ordination  is  no  trifling  ce^ 
remony.  Surely  when  in  the  Matrimonial  Service  we 
assign  the  weighty  reasons,  for  which  marriage  is  to 
be  taken  in  hand,  reverently,  discreetly,  and  in  the 
fear  of  God — when  the  parties  plight  their  troth,  for 
loving  and  cherishing  each  other  till  death  do  sepa- 
rate— when  the  minister  pronounces  them  to  be  man 
and  wife  together  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  entreats  the  Lord  to 
bless  them,  to  sanctify  them,  to  pour  upon  them  the 
riches  of  his  grace,  that  they  may  hve  together  in 
holy  love  to  their  live's  end,  and  in  the  world  to 
come  have  life  everhisting — such  a  ceremony,  whe- 
ther you  do  or  do  not  call  it  a  sacrament,  is  most 
momentous.  Surely  though  the  same  severities  are 
not  among  us  employed  u])on  penitents,  as  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  our  Bishops  did  not  mean  to  trifle 
or  prevaricate,  when  they  wished  for  the  restoration 
of  the  godly  discipline,  by  which  persons  convicted 
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of  notorious  sin  were  put  to  open  penance,  and  pu- 
nished in  this  world  that  their  souls  might  be  saved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord ;  and  surely  too  the  awful  and 
wholesome  instructions  given  to  sinners  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Coumiination,  are  no  unintelligible  or  incon- 
siderable piu-t  of  our  own  Protestant  religion,  though 
we  call  not  penance  a  sacrament.     Thus  much  I  have 
to  say  upon  three  of  the  disputed  points.     As  to  the 
fourth,    called    Extreme   Unction,   no    doubt    it  is 
dropped  entirely  among  ourselves,  not  only  at  con- 
firmation, but  upon  other  occasions ;  and  yet  our  best 
writers  acknowledge  that  the  ceremony  of  Chrism  is 
mentioned  in  very  antient  canons — that  many  cen- 
turies ago  it  was  employed  in  the  Greeks  as  well  as 
the  Latin  Church — that  it  contained  an  allusion  to 
the  oil,  unto  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  compared  for 
its  healing  and  flaming  qualities,*  and  that  the  rea- 
sons of  our  laying  it  aside  were  the  want  of  evidence 
for  the  observance  of  it  in  the  apostoUcal  age,  and 
the  improper  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.     But  improper  interpretation  or 
application  alone  would  of  themselves  no  more  ex- 
clude Chrism  than  they  exclude  the  Lord's  Supper, 
in  consefjuence  of  what  is  said  about  the  real  pre- 
sence, and  the  actual  sacrifice  which  accompany  it, 
according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church,  from 
the  claim  to  be   considered  as  a  sacrament ;  and 
though  I  should  not  niysclf  call  it  by  that  name,  yet 
the  introduction  of  that  name  into  Christian  wor- 
ship  was   not   altogether   an  innovation    in    that 
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Church,  and  therefore  the  blame  should  fall  not  in- 
discriminately on  the  use,  but  solely  on  the  abuse  of 
the  rite  itself.  As  to  the  fifth  controverted  article. 
Confirmation,  though  I  would  not  imitate  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  ranking  it  among  the  sacra- 
ments, yet  I  sec  no  ground  for  harshness  of  censure 
towards  those,  who,  agreeing  with  us  upon  the  great 
usefulness  of  the  rite,  assign  to  it  a  more  honour- 
able name.  Instead  of  wrangling  about  the  word 
both  parties  would  be  better  employed  in  attending 
to  the  thing. 

For  your  information  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
state  a  few  other  particulars  connected  with  the 
rite,  which  I  am  now  explaining  to  you.  Many 
centuries  ago  it  was  performed  every  yi'ar  in  every 
diocese,  and  the  time  was  first  Lent,  and  afterwards 
Easter,  or  Whitsunday ;  and  the  choice  of  these 
seasons  evidently  arose  from  their  marked  solem- 
nity.  According  to  the  present  custom  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  Bishops  confirm  every  third  year,  and 
the  month  or  day  is  selected  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion, which  doubtless  is  very  much  influenced  by 
the  number  and  the  distance  of  the  parishes,  over 
which  they  preside.  Imposition  of  lumds,  as  I  told 
you,  is  continued  according  to  the  example  of  anti- 
rjuity,  and  this  circumstance  I  had  in  view  when  I 
selected  my  text.  Formerly  there  was  another  ])ro- 
cess,  which,  for  reasons  unknown  to  me,  has  now 
ceased.  For  Bishops  then  not  only  laid  their  hands 
on  catechumens,  but  signed  them  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  clergymen  are 
now  required  to  do  in  the  office  of  baptism.     No 
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imputed  superstition  could,  I  think,  have  produced 
the  change.  For  upon  that  ground  the  ceremony 
ought  to  be  omitted  also  when  children  are  brought 
to  tl»e  font.  But,  as  persons  bad  been  already  signed 
with  the  cross,  in  token  that  hereafter  they  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied, the  resumption  of  that  ceremony  may  have 
appeared  superfluous,  and  the  performance  of  a  dis- 
tinct ceremony  for  catechumens,  in  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  may  have  been  thought  sulhcient. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  state  another  altera- 
tion which  has  been  made  in  our  own  church,  I  have 
further  to  tell  you,  that  Chrism,  or  anointing,  which 
certainly  was  practised  by  the  earlier  Christians, 
and  which,  in  confirmation,  and  upon  other  occa- 
sions, is  now  continued  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
has  been  abolished  among  ourselves.  But,  when 
the  practice  itself  had  ceased,  figurative  allusions  to 
it  were  made  by  the  founders  of  the  English  Church, 
from  a  conviction,  no  doubt,  that  the  imaginations 
of  men  had  been  strongly  impressed  by  the  cere- 
mony of  unction.  Hence,  in  the  first  Prayer-book 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  we  meet  with  a  very  striking 
passage,  which  now  cannot  be  found  in  the  rubric, 
and  in  which  there  is,  in  metaphorical  terms,  a  di- 
rect reference  to  the  previous  use  of  the  Chrism. 
The  words  are  these :  "  Sign  them,  O  Lord,  and 
make  them  to  be  thine  for  ever  by  the  virtue  of  thy 
holy  cross  and  passion  —  confirm  and  strengthen 
them  with  the  inward  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  mercifully  bring  them  unto  everlasting  hfe." 
Instead    of    this   prayer,   the   Bishop   now   says  : 
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"  Strengthen  them,  we  beseech  tliee,  O  Lord,  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,  and  daily  increase 
in  them  thy  manifold  gifts  of  grace,  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel 
and  ghostly  strength,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and 
true  godliness,  and  fill  them,  O  Lord,  with  the 
spirit  of  thy  holy  fear  now  and  for  ever."  Gladly, 
as  a  teacher  of  the  Established  Church,  I  can  in 
this  instance  set  before  you  an  alteration,  which 
seems  to  me  a  real  improvement. 

Again :  I  told  you  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
regulation  about  the  age,  at  which  persons  are  to  be 
confinued.  There  was  a  custom  among  the  Jews, 
that,  when  the  children  had  learned  the  law  and  the 
"  mischna,"  and  were  thirteen  years  old,  they  should 
be  declared  "  sons  of  the  precept,"  and  were  to  answer 
for  their  own  sins.*  Tlic  opiuions  and  practice  of 
the  Christian  world  have  varied.  About  five  hundred 
years  ago,  children  in  England  were  confirmed  at  five 
years  old.  But  before  the  Reformation  it  was  or- 
dained, in  the  Latin  Church  especially,  that  "children 
should  not  be  admitted  to  be  confinned  till  they  be 
of  fuller  age,  that  so  opportunity  may  be  given  to 
the  parents  and  godfathers,  and  to  the  Rectors  of 
the  Church,  to  instruct  and  admonish  them  more 
dihgently  in  the  faith,  which  they  have  professed  in 
baptism."*  This  principle  is  clear  and  judicious, 
and  therefore  our  Church  very  properly  differs  from 
the  Council  of  Trent,  which  appoints  confirmation 
for  children   between  seven   and  twelve,  and  the 

*  See  Comber. 
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Synod  of  Milan,  which  forbids  it  to  any  under 
seven.  The  Canon  Law  fixed  no  express  term,  but 
requires  generally  that  they  be  of  perfect  age,  and 
the  Gloss  interprets  that  to  be  twelve,  because  it 
Mras  supposed  that  they  were  then  of  competent  .ige 
to  understand  confirmation,  and  to  profit  by  it.  The 
Enghsh  Church,  with  great  prudence,  reserves  con- 
firmation, in  general  terms,  for  years  of  discretion ; 
and  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  producing  before 
you  the  very  words  which  the  Church  employs. 
"The  Church  hath  thought  good  to  order,  that  none 
hereafter  shall  be  confirmed,  but  such  as  can  say 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ;  and  can  also  answer  to  such  other 
cjucstions,  as  in  the  catechism  arc  contained :  which 
order  is  very  convenient  to  be  observed;  to  the 
end  that  children  being  now  come  to  the  years  of 
discretion,  and  having  learned  what  their  godfathers 
and  godmothers  promised  for  them  in  baptism,  they 
may  themselves,  with  their  own  mouth,  and  con- 
sent, openly  before  the  Church,  ratify  and  confirm 
the  same ;  and  also  promise  that,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  they  will  evermore  endeavour  themselves  faith- 
fully to  observe  such  things  as  they,  by  their  own 
confession,  have  assented  unto." 

Now  it  is  merely  by  custom  that  the  Bishops  of 
our  Church  have  fixed  upon  the  fourteenth  year, 
presuming  that,  with  the  aid  of  teachers  and  by  the 
commands  of  parents,  children  are  then  able  not 
only  to  repeat,  but  to  understand  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  to 
comprehend   the   solemn   promise   made  in    their 
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names  at  their  baptism,  to  have  an  awful  sense  of 
their  responsibility  to  God  for  their  subsequent 
conduct,  and  to  see  the  necessity  of  virtuous  habits, 
and  of  a  religious  disposition,  for  preparing  them 
to  partake,  at  no  very  distant  period,  in  the  ban- 
quet of  that  most  heavenly  food  which  is  provided 
for  them,  when  they  commemorate  the  meritorious 
death  and  passion  of  their  blessed  Redeemer. 

To  conclude — It  behoves  me,  at  this  season  more 
especially,  earnestly  to  call  upon  all  parents  and 
masters  of  families,  that  they  should  send  their 
children  and  their  servants  to  the  approaching  con- 
firmation, and,  according  to  the  best  of  their  power 
should  impress  upon  the  minds  of  these  persons  the 
nature  and  ends  of  the  duty,  which  they  are  soon  to 
perform.  To  the  younger  part  of  my  audience  I 
have  to  ofl'er  that  plain  and  solemn  advice,  which 
they  cannot  fail  to  understand,  and  which  it  well  be- 
comes them  to  reflect  upon  and  to  follow.  Let 
them,  before  they  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  Bi- 
shop, read  the  Catechism  within  their  own  houses 
— let  them  meditate  again  and  again  upon  the  ar- 
ticles of  their  Creed,  and  upon  the  contents  of  that 
holy  prayer,  which  Christ  himself  has  most  grar- 
ciously  taught  for  their  benefit — again  and  again  let 
thein  contemplate  all  the  interesting  and  salutary 
truths,  which  are  set  before  them  in  the  explanation, 
which  our  Catechism  gives  them  of  the  duty,  which 
they  owe  to  their  neighbour  and  their  God. 

Most  anxiously  do  I  conjure  every  parent,  and 
every  young  person  now  present,  to  listen  to  me, 
while  I  set  before  you  the  energetic  and  impressive 
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language  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  office  of  con- 
firmation. "The  bonds,"  says  the  Bishop,  "are 
now  scaled,  and  Christ,  who  is  in  Heaven,  hath  re- 
ceived them — mind  your  promise,  and  fulfil  your 
engagements,  which  will  be  openly  produced  at  the 
last  day — take  heed  that  you  blush  not  at  Christ's 
awfiil  tribunal,  when  all  the  powers  of  Heaven 
tremble,  when  all  mankind  stands  to  he  judged,  and 
when  your  spiritual  adversary  will  be  present  to  ac- 
cuse you,  saying — Lord,  this  wretch  in  word  re- 
nounced me,  but  in  deed  was  my  ser\'ant.  The 
angels  shall  sigh,  and  holy  men  shall  bewail  your 
wretchedness.  But  father  and  mother  cannot  help 
you — brethren  and  friends  will  not  own  you — every 
sinner  will  be  left  destitute.  Consider  therefore 
■while  it  is  in  your  power,  and  provide  for  your 
safety."*  May  these  awfiil  warnings  be  written  as 
with  a  diamond  upon  the  heart  of  every  man  who 
hath  ears  to  hear.  To  you,  my  younger  brethren  in 
Christ,  they  are  most  important,  and  you  will  re- 
member that  in  the  Greek  Church  the  words,  just 
now  recited  to  you,  were  uttered  by  the  Bishop 
when  catechumens,  having  in  substance  been  called 
upon  to  answer,  as  you  will,  whether,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  and  of  the  congregation,  they  would 
renew  the  solemn  promise  made  at  their  baptism, 
they  answered,  as  you  also  must,  in  this  short  and 
simple  but  most  significant  form  of  words — "I  do." 
As  to  the  parents  who  are  now  before  me — I  do 
most  sincerely  conjure  you  to  teach  the  truths  con- 
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tained  in  those  warnings  most  diligently  to  your 
children,  that  they  may  talk  of  them  when  they  sit 
down  in  your  houses — talk  of  them  when  they  walk 
by  the  way — talk  of  them  when  they  lie  do\\Ti  and 
when  they  rise  up — biud  them  as  a  sign  upon  their 
hands,  and  a  frontlet  between  their  eyes,  and  thus 
be  instructed  to  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days 
of  youth,  of  manhood,  of  old  age,  and  be  prepared 
for  their  great,  final,  and  solemn  account  after  the 
the  hour  of  death,  and  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

To  that  account,  my  hearers,  in  which  my  own 
salvation  is  so  deeply  interested,  I  may  myself  be 
summoned  before  I  have  any  other  opportimity  to 
prepare  the  persons  committed  to  my  charge,  for 
ratifying  and  confirming  with  their  own  tongues 
the  vow  made  in  their  names  when  they  were  bap- 
tized ;  and,  therefore,  with  a  deep  sense  of  a  duty 
which  perhaps  I  am  now  performing  for  the  last 
time  on  this  side  of  eternity,  I  with  more  than 
usual  propriety,  and  more  than  usual  earnestness, 
address  myself  to  you,  who  are  the  younger  part  of 
my  audience.  Let,  therefore,  young  men  rememl)er 
the  innumerable  perils,  to  which  they  are  exposed 
from  their  time  of  life.  They  have  to  contend  with 
many  latent  imperfections  in  their  own  tempers, 
such  as  pride,  envy,  wrath, — and  these  are  evils 
which,  if  they  do  not  strive  to  check  them,  will 
disturb  their  future  peace,  plunge  them  into  many 
criminal  actions,  and  bring  upon  them  the  just 
hatred  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  the  terrible  dis- 
pleasure of  their  Maker.  They  have  to  watch  against 
the  fascinating  allurements  of  pleasure,  which,  from 
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the  mere  circumstance  of  novelty,  is  the  more  at- 
tractive to  their  inexperienced  minds,  smd  into 
■which  they  may  be  precipitated,  perhaps  beyond  the 
power  of  recovery,  by  the  impulse  of  their  unruly 
hists.  They  have  to  resist  the  wily  persuasions  and 
seductive  example  of  inveterate  and  incorrigible 
sinners,  who  malignantly  triumph  in  the  number  of 
converts  which  they  make  to  the  cause  of  vice. 

In  my  judgment,  and,  let  me  add,  according  to  my 
practice,  harsh  measures  and  bitter  reproaches  of 
parents  and  of  families  are  not  the  most  becoming 
or  most  efficacious  correctives  for  those  occasional 
errors  and  faibngs  into  which  youth,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  good  culture  from  education  upon  a 
good  soil  from  nature,  is  sometimes  betrayed.  Pa- 
rents and  masters  of  families  should,  indeed,  calmly 
and  seriously  discourage  those  failings,  while  the 
sense  of  shame,  which  at  first  attends  vices,  is  not 
blunted,  and  before  they  have  so  far  prevailed  over 
discretion,  modesty,  and  fear,  as  to  have  gained  do- 
minion over  the  whole  mind, — while  the  danger  is^ 
in  appearance,  at  some  distance.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, favounible  or  imfavourable,  their  interposi- 
tion will  be  more  or  less  required,  in  suggesting 
well-timed  caution  or  supplying  well-tempered  re- 
proach. 

Unaccustomed  to  calculate  the  remoter  conse- 
quences of  single  actions,  and  to  explore  the  silent 
operations  of  their  own  appetites,  young  men  stand  in 
need  of  being  reminded,  as  I  now  most  solicitously 
remind  you,  that  habitual  idleness,  habitual  profane- 
ness,  habitual  intemperance,  habitual  lewdness,  not 
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only  are  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  lead  to  po- 
verty, to  disgrace,  to  loss  of  health, — that,  under  the 
pressure  of  want  produced  by  laziness,  or  extrava- 
gance, or  debauchery,  you  may  be  ultimately  hurried 
into  overt  acts  of  theft,  plunder,  and  even  uiurdcr, — 
and  that,  after  this  dreadful  exchange  of  your  present 
innocence  for  your  future  depravity,  you  may  be  torn 
from  the  lovely  sight  of  all  the  scenes  most  dear  to 
you  in  the  playfulness  and  simplicity  of  your  child- 
hood, dragged  from  the  homes  in  which  you  were 
fostered   by   the  care,  cheered  by  the  caresses    of 
your  affectionate  parents,  immured  in  gloomy  pri- 
sons, laden  with  heavy  chains,  and,  finally,  destroyed 
by  a  painful  and  ignominious  death.     Is  there  in 
this  sanctuary  one  fatber  who,  in  the  tender  yearn- 
ings of  his  soul  hath  implored  a  blessing  from  Hea- 
ven u|>on  his  offspring,  when  gently  reclined  upon 
his  knee,  and  looking  up  to  him  for  an  affectionate 
smile — one  mother,  from  whose  breasts  hath  hung 
the  helpless  infant — one  sister,  or  brother,  who  at 
the  same  table  have  eaten  their  daily  sustenance, 
and  under  the  same  roof  have  enjoyed  the  refresh- 
ment of  sleep — is  there  one  giver  or  one  partaker 
of  these  precious  and  hallowed  endearments  in  do- 
mestic life,  whose  bosom  would  not  be  chilled  with 
horror    if  these  calamities  and  these  crimes  were 
supposed  to  await  those  with  whom  they  now  fami- 
liarly   associate,    and    whom    they    sincerely    love? 
Can  there  be  one  youth,  who  does  not  lift  up  the 
eye  of  supplication  to  heaven,  and  join  with  me, 
his  instructor,  in  my  unfeigned  and  fervent  prayer, 
that  such  sins  may  not  be  committed  by  himself  in 
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this  world,  nor  the  punishment  of  such  sins  over- 
take him  in  the  world  to  conic  ? 

In  the  name  of  God,  therefore,  and  in  Christ's 
behalf,  I  conjure  you,  my  hearers,  to  take  heed  unto 
yourselves.  My  heart  would  he  wrung  with  an- 
guish— my  eyes  would  overflow  with  tears — my 
whole  frame  would  shudder,  if,  looking  around  me, 
I  were  to  see  any  young  person,  upon  whom  I 
should  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  tremendous 
evils  would  fall,  as  they  advance  in  years,  and  so  fall 
that  penury,  that  infamy,  that  disease,  and  prema- 
ture death,  should  be  their  lot  here,  and  that  here- 
after they  should  be  excluded  from  the  presence  of 
virtuous  parents,  virtuous  brethren,  virtuous  friends, 
virtuous  neighbours,  exalted  unto  Heaven,  and  con- 
demned to  suffer  with  wicked  companions  the  tre- 
raendous  torments  of  hell.  Preserve,  O  my  God ! 
those,  who  now  hear  me,  from  such  guilt  and  such 
woe.  On  the  other  himd,  if,  according  to  the  lessons 
you  can  all  of  you  learn  from  the  Catechism,  you 
love  your  neighbour  as  yourselves,  honour  and  suc- 
cour your  father  and  yoiu-  mother,  obey  the  King, 
submit  yourselves  to  your  pastors,  order  yoiu-selvcs 
lowly  to  your  betters,  are  true  and  just  in  all  your 
dealings,  bear  no  malice  in  your  hearts,  keep  your 
hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  your  tongue  from 
evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering,  and  your  bodies 
in  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity,  labour  ho- 
nestly to  get  your  own  living,  and  strive  to  do  your 
duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  call  you — if,  in  addition  to  these  virtues,  you 
join  those  more  important  olhces  of  pietv,  which 
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iiiFord  the  surest  guidance  and  tlie  most  powerful 
encouragements  for  the  exercise  of  love  to  your 
neighbours — if  you  reverence  your  infinitely  great, 
infinitely  wise,  infinitely  holy,  and  infinitely  merciful 
God — if  you  worship  him — if  you  give  him  thanks 
— if  you  put  your  whole  trust  in  him — if  you  ho- 
nour his  sacred  word,  and  if,  remembering  his  good- 
ness to  yourselves  and  your  foUow-creatures,  you 
love  him  with  all  your  heart,  with  all  your  minds, 
with  all  your  souls,  and  with  all  your  strength,  then, 
O  my  hearers  I  happy  will  you  be  in  your  several 
stations  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  and  then  too,  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  as  your  affectionate  well- 
wisher,  and  your  Christian  teacher,  I  shall  myself  be 
most  happy,  while  I  hear  this  gracious  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  you  by  the  righteous  Judge  of  all 
mankind,  "  Come  ye,  blessed  children  of  my  Father, 
receive  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  be- 
ginning." 


SERMON    XII* 


ON    THE    HABIT   OF  JUDGING   UNRIGIITKOUSLY, 
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St.  Matthew  vii.  1. 

Judge  not,  that  ye  he  not  judged. 

Our  Saviour  docs  not  in  these  words  interdict 
the  magistrate  from  exercising  the  high  duties  of 
his  office ;  for,  guided  by  his  personal  wisdom,  and 
supported  by  the  use  of  his  delegated  authority, 
"  Kings  reign  and  princes  decree  righteousness." 
Neither  does  he  require  us  to  be  careless  or  inactive, 
when  crime  stands  before  us  without  any  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  fact,  without  any  excuse  from  the 
motives,  or  any  palliation  from  the  circumstances. 
Silence  in  such  a  case  would  not  only  be  painful  to 
ourselves,  but  injurious  to  society.  It  woiJd  even- 
tually encourage  wickedness,  by  that  kind  of  endur- 
ance which  is  often  the  result  of  apathy,  and  car- 
ries with  it  the  appearance,  and  the  effects  too,  of 
latent  approbation.  But,  while  our  blessed  Master 
leaves  public  justice  and  private  reproof  to  their 
real  and  proper  duties,  he  does  forbid  that  harsh 
judgment  which  men  are  prone  to  pass  upon  their 
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brethren  without  due  consideration  or  honest  in- 
tention, and  which  sometimes  is  a  greater  instance 
of  depravity  in  those  who  pronounce  it,  than  can  be 
found  in  liini  upon  whom  it  is  pronounced.  He,  on 
whom  your  censures  are  thrown,  may  have  been 
surprised  into  guilt  by  the  dazzUng  temptation  of  pro- 
fit to  be  obtained  without  effort  and  without  hazard, 
by  the  sudden  sallies  of  anger,  or  by  the  momen- 
tary and  violent  impulse  of  concupiscence.  But  the 
spirit  by  which  you  are  actuated  makes  you  restless, 
and  tends  to  make  you  criminal  by  day  and  by 
night,  and  through  months  and  years — it  is  stirred 
up  alike  by  real  and  im]>utcd  faults — it  finds  its 
prey  alike  in  the  ingenuity  and  the  dulness,  the 
k'urning  and  the  ignorance,  the  excellences  and  the 
infirmities  of  mankind — it  affords  you  no  animal 
gratification,  no  worldly  gain,  nor  any  other  advan- 
tage, than  the  infernal  pleasure  of  inflicting  pain 
without  provocation  and  without  remorse.  Who 
then  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant, 
when  by  his  own  master  alone  he  should  stand  or 
fall  ?  Why  dost  thou  presume  to  condemn  a  fellow 
sinner,  who  art  thyself  to  appear  before  this  same 
awful  tribunal  at  the  last  day,  and  who  at  this  mo- 
ment mayest,  in  the  sight  of  God,  be  more  inex- 
cusable ? 

There  are  few  instances  of  precipitate  and  unfair 
construction  upon  human  conduct  more  offensive, 
than  those  which  Providence  itself  is  supposed 
to  confirm  by  some  external  calamity,  or,  as  you 
call  it,  some  terrible  judgment.  Do  you  then  for- 
get that  our  Saviour  asked  certain  persons  whe- 
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ther  those  Galilaeans  whose  blood  Pilate  had  min- 
gled with  the  sacrifices,  or  whether   the  eighteen 
upon  whom  the  Tower  of  Siloam  fell,  were  sinners 
above  all  other  sinners  at  Jerusalem  ?     Their  guilt 
was  notorious — their  sufferings  were  conspicuous. 
But  what  was  the  answer  of  Christ  to  the  question 
just  now  stated  ?     "  I  say  unto  you,  nay."     What 
was  the  caution  subjoined  to  that  answer?     "Ex- 
cept yc  repent,  ye  shall  likewise  perish."     Thus,  in 
the  text,  what  are  you  forbidden  ?   To  judge.  What 
b  the  ground  of  that  prohibition  ?     That  you  be 
not  yourselves  judged,  —  that,    having    shewn  no 
mercy  to  man,  ye  must  expect  none  from  God, — 
that,  having  disregarded  justice,  or  carried  it  to  ex- 
cess, you  must  look  for  a  heavenly  judge,  who  will 
be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss  by  your- 
selves.    The  prosperity  or  security  granted  to  men 
often  becomes  an  encouragement  for  them  to  defanie 
their  neighbours.  When  misfortune  overtakes  them, 
every  accidental  oversight,  every  involuntary  omis- 
sion, every  momentary  failing,  is  brought  forward 
against  them  in  fierce  array.     And  do  you  forget, 
my  brethren,  that  God  sometimes  permits  his  most 
faithful  servants  to  be  visited  with  temporal  evils, 
that  he  may  put  their  patience  and  humility  to  the 
trial,  and  bring  them  nearer  to  himself?     Doubtless 
there  are  some  sins  which,  with  more  or  less  pro- 
bability, may  be  traced  in  their  consequences.     The 
heedless  spendthrift,  the  inveterate  drunkard,  the 
daring  and  vinprincipled   robber,  may  respectively 
be  overtaken  by  the  entire  loss  of  property,  or  the 
rapid  decay  of  health,  or  the  ignominious  forfeiture 
VOL.  v.  X 
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of  life.  But  I  am  now  speaking  of  less  frequent 
or  less  unpardonable  faults,  and  to  magnify  them  is 
to  ensure  our  CftTi  condemnation. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  a  deliberate  desire  to  do 
mischief,  conversation  is  often  debased  by  feigned  or 
overstrained  accounts  of  miscarriages,  little  known 
or  little  regarded  till  some  busy  spirit  makes  them 
visible  to  all  the  world.     Who,  indeed,  among  our- 
selves, has  not  had   occasion  to   be  disgusted    or 
alarmed,  when  our  own  infirmities  have  been  ungene- 
rously proclaimed  and  spitefully  exaggerated  ?  When 
bad  men,  for  their  own  bad  purposes,  have  imputed 
to  us  offences  which  we  never  committed,  or  repre- 
sented our  real  faults  in  the  blackest  colours  ?     But 
that  nice  sense  of  honour  which,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  religion,  would  preser\'e  us  from  doing  ill 
to  mankind,  will  also  render  us  anxious  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  evil.    It  resists  accusation  and  antici- 
pates excuse — it  teaches  us  to  interpose  where  we 
■can  extenuate,  and  to  be  silent  or  candid  where  we 
cannot  acquit.    But  arc  the  destroyers  of  reputation 
aware  that,  while  they  are  pouring  forth  their  re- 
proaches upon  detected  or  acknowledged  sins,  the 
sinner  himself  may,  by  his  sighs,  his  tears,  his  poig- 
nant sorrow,  and  active  amendment,  have  made  his 
peace    with  God  ?     And,  when  reconciliation  has 
been  thus  accomplished  in  Heaven,  will  they  dare 
to  wage  relentless  war  upon  earth  ?    Do  they  reflect 
that  a  crafty  rival,  or  a  vindictive  foe,  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  opprobrious  tales,  and  thus  inflict  upon 
a  fellow-creature  a  mucli  deeper  woimd  than  it  was 
their  own  wish  for  him  to  suffer  ?     Do  they  con- 
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aider  that  they  are  measuring;  the  wisdom  of  a  fel- 
low-creature by  their  own  ignoraiiec,  his  generosity 
by  their  own  selfishness,  and  his  just  displeasure  by 
their  own  revengeful  tempers  ?  If  they  are  callous 
to  the  anguish  of  the  individuid  himself,  have  they 
no  tenderness  for  innocent  families,  no  reserve  of 
compassion  for  the  hoary  parent,  the  weeping  wife, 
and  the  helpless  offspring  ?  It  were  no  breach  of 
charity,  then,  to  assume  that  such  slanderers  know 
not  distinctly  the  value  of  that  good  name  which 
Solomon  pronounces  better  than  riches  or  pre- 
cious ointment.  They  in  all  probability  never 
possessed  this  treasure — they  never  had  tlie  pleas- 
ing and  salutary  consciousness  of  deserving  it.  Con- 
sidering it  as  a  good  unattainable  to  themselves, 
they  resolve  either  rudely  to  pluck,  or  insidiously 
to  filch  it  from  others  by  whom  it  has  been  ac- 
quired. They  are  confirmed  in  their  resolution  by 
tlie  alUance  of  envy  with  malice,  and  are  more  soli- 
citous to  injure  a  fair  character,  because  tliey  feel 
that  it  is  merited.  Hence,  towards  the  talents 
which  they  possess  not — towards  the  knowledge 
which  they  have  accjuirrd  not — towards  the  vera- 
city, equity,  candour,  and  moderation,  which  they 
practise  not,  they  will  indulge  the  most  odious  ex- 
cesses of  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness. 
They  envy  without  the  activity  or  diligence  of  emu- 
lation— they  deride  what  they  ciumot  understand. 
On  their  sleepless  pillows  they  meditate  schemes  of 
mischief,  and  through  each  revolving  day  they  display 
their  capacity  and  their  fondness  for  coarse  buffoonery 
or  brutal  insolence.     Talk  to  them  of  the  religioufi 
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motives  to  candour,  they,  like  the  deaf  adder,  8top 
their  ears  against  the  unwelcome  truth.  Set  before 
them  the  example  of  Jesus,  who  was  no  less  ready 
to  forgive  sins  than  to  hrai  bodily  infirmities,  they 
will  pretend  that  it  is  their  principal  aim  to  dis- 
countenance vice  and  reform  the  world.  But  in 
contradiction  to  malignity  thus  combined  with  hy- 
pocrisy we  might  justly  say, — Cast  out  the  beam  that 
is  in  thy  o^ai  eye,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  shalt 
thou  see  clearly  to  take  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
brother's  eye. 

Slanderers  we  ourselves  must  sometimes  meet, 
who  endeavour  to  hide  their  base  purposes  under 
the  most  plausible  excases.  Of  contumely,  dis- 
guised under  the  semblance  of  coumiendation,  we 
have  a  striking  instance  in  the  first  lesson  of  to-day. 
Jehu  issues  his  commands  for  the  children  of  Ahab 
to  be  destroved,  and  he  selects  his  instruments  from 
the  nobles  of  liis  court  and  the  captains  in  his  army, 
in  order  to  involve  them  in  the  guilt  of  shedding 
royal  blood,  and  to  prevent  the  fickle  midtitude  from 
finding  leaders  in  any  future  revolt.  Ye,  said  the 
crafty  king,  be  righteous.  Behold,  Jehu  slew  his 
master  ;  but  who  slew  so  many  ?  Instead  of  up- 
braiding me  for  my  crimes,  look  to  your  own  ;  and 
as  we  have  a  common  cause,  let  us  not  weaken  it 
by  dissention  and  mutual  reproach.  Again,  like 
clamorous  and  selfish  loyalists  of  later  ages,  Jehu 
conformed  to  idolatry,  while  Ahab,  his  royal  master, 
was  in  prosperity.  Hence  the  priests  of  Baal,  who 
had  known  his  former  habits  of  worship,  could 
not  distrust  the  proclamation  which  he  had  issued 
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for  assembling  them,  and  while  they  feared  to  dis- 
obey a  ferocious  conqueror,  they  cherished  the  ex- 
pectation of  gaining  his  favour  to  their  own  corrupt 
religion.  But  when  the  sanguinary  deceiver  had  insi-r 
diously  said  to  the  priests  of  Baal, — "Search,  and 
look  that  there  be  here  with  you  none  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  Lord,  but  the  servants  of  Bajd  only ;" 
and  when,  conBding  in  Jehu's  protection,  they  pro- 
claimed the  sacrifice,  he  suddenly  held  the  language 
of  accusation  to  the  guard  and  the  captains,  "  Go  in 
and  slay  thenj."  But  did  he  act  from  sincere  aver- 
sion to  their  religion  ?  No.  He  had  been  zealous 
for  Baal  while  Ahab  reigned  in  full  power,  and  he 
was  a  favourite — he  was  zealous  for  the  Lord,  in 
order  to  get  the  throne — he  was  equally  zealous  for 
the  calves  that  were  in  Bethel  or  in  Dan,  in  order 
to  secure  the  sceptre,  because  he  feiired  that  by  in- 
viting the  people  to  the  temple  of  Jehovah  he  should 
revive  in  them  their  antient  attachment  to  the  fa- 
mily of  David,  and  lose  the  su[)port  of  his  nobles, 
who  had  been  long  attached  to  the  impure  rites 
which  Jeroboam  had  introduced,  and  which  he 
from  wicked  policy  had  determined  to  restore. 

Upon  the  same  principle  of  factitious  zeal  for 
any  forms  of  religion,  and  real  indift'crence  to  all, 
he,  if  it  had  suited  his  ambition,  or  his  rage,  or  his 
fears,  would  by  some  ambiguous  or  courteous  mes- 
sage have  assembled  the  servants  of  Jehovah  in  their 
sanctuary,  and  then,  reviling  them  before  his  obse- 
quious vassals,  he  would  have  exclaimed, — Unsheath 
the  sword  against  these  impious  adorers  of  the  God 
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of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  see  that  not 
one  be  left  to  spread  the  treacherous  tale,  and  iii-> 
flame  their  blind  adherents.  Jehu  fulfilled — as  un- 
righteous men  are  often  permitted  to  do — the  just 
and  awful  judgments  of  the  Deity  against  the  sinful 
family  of  Ahab.  He  was  a  legitimate  disciple  of  a 
school  much  frequented  in  ancient  and  modem  times 
— by  turns  he  could  be  an  encomiast  and  a  re^nler, 
a  conformist  and  an  apostate,  a  courtier  and  an 
insurgent. 

There  are  to  whom  God  hiis  given  great  powers 
of  understanding  and  the  inestimable  benefits  of 
education.  But  habitual  iiioroseness,  or  latent  jea- 
lousy, has  such  an  effect  upon  them  that  they  chiefly 
wish  to  obtain  celebrity  by  the  acrimony  of  their 
invectives  and  the  keenness  of  their  sarcasms.  They 
conduct  themselves  as  if  it  were  their  supreme  good 
to  trample  upon  the  strength,  or  sport  with  the 
weakness  of  their  fellow-creatures.  But,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  awaken  their  pity,  we  should  rather 
appeal  to  their  ambition.  We  should  remind  them, 
that  performances,  which  owe  their  popularity  to 
personal  abuse,  gradually  sink  into  contempt  or  obli- 
vion :  for  a  season,  I  grant,  they  may  amuse  the 
idle,  and  gratify  the  ill-natured ;  but  they  disgust 
men  of  reflection — they  turn  the  attention  of  the 
public  from  the  contents  of  a  book  to  the  spirit  of 
the  author — they  become  incumbrances  to  the  very 
matter  which  they  were  intended  to  enliven  or  em- 
bellish— and  they  defeat  by  every  goodly  piupose,  if 
such  a  purpose  ever  existed,  of  conmiunicating  know- 
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ledge  to  the  intelligent  and  the  impartial.  They 
who  do  not  aspire  to  literary  fame,  but  walk  in  the 
common  path  of  life,  would  do  well  to  consider 
that  the  satire,  which  in  a  season  of  gaiety  is  heard 
with  applause,  will  in  the  calm  hour  of  reflection  be 
remembered  with  indignation.  If  the  claims  of 
friendship  have  been  disregiirded — if  every  charac- 
ter has  in  its  turn  been  sacrificed — if  genius  has 
been  depreciated — if  virtue  has  been  ridiculed — if 
truth  has  been  violated,  most  assuredly,  with  what 
judgment  men  judge,  shall  they  be  judged,  and  with 
what  measure  they  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
them  again. 

In  the  circle  of  conviviality  we  may  be  cheered 
with  the  vivacity,  and  charmed  with  the  brilliancy, 
of  the  slanderer ;  but,  if  we  could  pursue  him  into 
his  retirement — if  we  could  perceive  what  passes  in 
his  mind,  when  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the 
dreariness  of  solitude  he  is  compelled  to  commune 
with  his  own  throbbing  heart — if  we  could  sec  the 
deep  and  tempestuous  agitations  of  his  mind,  when 
his  own  actions  are  misrepresented,  or  his  own  re- 
putation even  justly  attacked,  perhaps  we  shoidd 
find  him  in  the  same  tbrloru  and  disgracefid  condi- 
tion with  Joseph's  brethren,  and  hear  him  thus  pass 
sentence  on  himself:  Verily,  I  have  been  guilty 
concerning  other  men  —  no  discretion  led  me  to 
keep  a  watch  over  the  door  of  my  lips — no  pity  sof- 
tened my  own  heart,  when  I  could  indulge  pride, 
envy,  resentment,  or  create  temporary  amusement 
at  the  expence  of  peace  and  profit,  and  fame  to  my 
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neighbours.  Bent  upon  a  destructive  end,  I  regarded 
not  the  unrighteous  means ;  therefore  is  this  dis- 
tress come  upon  me — therefore  I  am  accused,  hut 
have  no  advocate ;  I  am  afflicted,  but  have  no  com- 
forter ;  I  am  ruined,  but  have  no  helper.  Every  bo- 
som is  steeled  against  my  sufferings — every  voice  is 
raised  against  my  crimes — every  finger  points  with 
scorn  at  my  person — every  hand  is  lifted  up  for  my 
destruction.  If  there  be  any  such  persons  within 
the  sphere  of  your  own  acquaintance,  upon  every 
principle  of  prudence  as  well  as  justice,  and  for  your 
own  sakes  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  your  fellow- 
creatures,  it  becomes  you  not  to  give  them  encou- 
ragement by  re-echoing,  or  even  listening  to,  their 
calumnious  tales.  Recollect  that  in  all  ages  men 
have  been  so  perverse,  that  neither  spotless  inno- 
cence nor  distinguished  excellence  could  escape 
from  their  attacks — with  yet  greater  seriousness  re- 
member that  the  Lord  himself  was  vilified  as  a  glut- 
ton and  a  wine-bibber,  and  the  friend  of  publi- 
cans and  sinners.  But  in  proportion  as  wisdom  is 
thus  insulted  by  the  wicked,  let  it  be  your  wish 
and  your  endeavour  that  she  be  justified  of  her 
children. 

For  that  end  I  shall  now  give  you  some  particular 
directions,  which  your  own  experience  will  make 
very  intelligible,  and  which  I  know  to  be  very  inte- 
resting to  every  one  of  my  hearers. 

Are  you  rich  ?  Do  not  bereave  yonr  inferiors  of 
reputation ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  few  precious  bles- 
sings they  can  enjoy  in  common  with  yourselves. 
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Nor  do  wrong  to  yoiu  own  class  by  provoking  that 
jealousy  which  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  exalt  itself 
by  debasing  superiors. 

Arc  you  poor  ?  Remember  that  your  daily  bread 
depends  upon  your  well-acquired  character  for  so- 
briety, industry,  and  honesty;  and  that  the  deformity 
of  slander  in  you  is  not  disguised,  as  it  often  ia 
among  your  betters,  by  the  fascinating  influence  of 
high-sounding  titles,  numerous  retinues,  gorgeous 
mansions,  and  luxurious  banquets. 

Are  you  young  ?  Do  not  look  with  an  evil  eye 
upon  the  world  before  the  world  has  defrauded  or 
oppressed  you.  Do  not  carry  into  it  a  disposition 
which  quickly  will  make  you  suspected  by  others, 
if  you  are  prone  to  suspect.  Do  not  by  anticipation 
indulge  the  discontent  which  repeated  disappoint- 
ments and  heavy  misfortunes  usually  generate,  and 
which,  having  generated,  they  seldom  justify.  Be 
assured  that  the  loudest  reprovers  of  sin  are  not 
always  the  least  sinful — that  you  are  yourselves  un- 
avoidably surrounded  by  many  ensnaring  allure- 
ments to  vice  and  folly,  and  that,  if  you  should  ever 
give  way  to  youthful  passions,  you  can  have  no 
claim  to  that  lenient  construction  which  you  have 
yourselves  neglected  to  put  on  the  misbehaviour  of 
your  fellow-creatures. 

Are  you  old  ?  To  the  other  inconveniences  and 
weaknesses  of  this  time  of  life  do  not  add  that  spirit 
of  censoriousness,  which  must  destroy  the  pity  and 
respect  we  are  inclined  to  preserve  to  grey  hairs;  and 
recollect  that,  if  all  the  faults  you  have  committed 
in  youth,  in  manhood,  and  old  age,  were  brought 
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together  into  one  point  of  view,  Bnding  them  more 
in  number  tlian  the  hairs  of  your  liead,  you  may  not 
be  able  to  look  up,  and  they,  whom  you  rashly 
judge,  might  with  good  reason  consider  you  us  ob- 
jects of  hatred  or  contctupt. 

Are  you  in  your  general  habits  of  life  just  and 
well-disposed  ?  Do  not  tarnish  these  Christian 
graces  by  impertinent  or  defamatory  discourse. 
Are  you  unfortunately  under  the  dominion  of  a 
harsh  and  churlish  disposition  ?  For  your  own 
sakes  judge  not,  when  you  are  in  such  imminent 
danger  of  being  judged — when  your  own  example 
will  be  urged  against  you  by  your  accusers — when 
they  whom  you  have  tormented  will  justify  them- 
selves as  tormentors  by  the  law  of  retaliation — and 
when  no  eye  will  pity  you,  while  smarting  under 
the  anguish  which  you  have  yourselves  inflicted  ao 
fre([uently  and  so  cruelly. 

To  men  I  would  say  generally,  with  all  the  to- 
pics whici)  erudition,  history,  poetry,  science  in  its 
various  branches,  politics,  and  the  nobler  and  weigh- 
tier concerns  of  huniiui  life,  will  abundantly  supply 
for  profitable  or  entertaining  discourse,  stpiander  not 
your  time  upon  frivolous  tales,  or  in  acrimonious  re- 
vilings. 

To  females  I  should  address  myself  with  far 
greater  earnestness.  I  should  remind  them  of  the 
numerous  and  innocent  amusements  that  are  placed 
before  them.  I  should  exhort  them  to  fill  up  every 
returning  day,  and  every  passing  hour,  with  those 
domestic  duties,  which  in  them  are  not  only  useful, 
but  even   ornamental — with  those  various  uccom- 
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plishincnts,  which  employ  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the 
hand,  and  which  give  them  opportunities  for  dis- 
playing originality  in  design  or  skilfulness  in  exe- 
cution— with  those  intellectual  piu^uits  of  a  yet 
higher  order,  which  shew  their  ingenuity  and  taste 
to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  throw  a  peciUiar 
air  of  gracefulness  over  their  conversation  and  their 
writings.  Surely  it  is  becoming  and  desirable  for 
you  thns  to  improve  your  understanding — to  regu- 
late your  tempers — to  find  what  will  exercise  with- 
o<it  fatiguing  you,  in  Mnntcr  and  summer,  and  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun — to  escape  at  once  the 
listlessness  of  indifference  and  the  satiety  of  dissi- 
pation— to  impart  in  some  measure  to  amusement 
the  regularity  of  business,  and  to  business  the  case 
and  gaiety  of  amusement.  At  all  events,  thus  to 
lay  out  your  hours  of  leisure  and  exertion  is  far 
more  becoming  and  far  more  desirable  than  by 
whisperings  and  by  taunts,  by  oblique  insinuation, 
or  by  boisterous  abuse  to  give  mnnerited  pain  to  the 
blushing  virgin,  the  venerable  matron,  the  unsus- 
pecting visitor,  or  the  unassuming  and  peaceable 
neighbour.  Mark  well,  I  beseech  you,  that  in  the 
description  given  by  Solomon  of  the  woman  whose 
price  is  greater  than  rubies,  vou  read,  "  her  mouth 
uttereth  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of 
kindness."  Ponder  well  the  situation  in  which  you 
are  actuallv  placed  bv  the  wholesome  usages  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  unpcrverted  and  kindliest  sentiments 
of  the  human  heart.  So  it  is  that  the  reception  you 
look  for  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  the  hold  you  have 
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on  the  esteem  and  affection  of  good  men,  depend 
upon  those  habits,  in  which  the  enibeUishments  of 
manners  are  blended  with  the  more  important,  more 
solid,  and  more  hallowed  excellences  of  morality. 
Hence,  as  on  the  one  hand  meekness  of  disposition, 
and  abstinence  from  scandal,  shed  additional  lustre 
upon  your  prudence,  your  cheerfulness,  your  chas- 
tity, and  your  piety,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  busy, 
sarcastic,  calunmious  turn  of  mind,  becomes  in  you 
particularly  offensive  and  formidable — offensive,  be- 
cause it  clashes  with  all  our  preconceived  opinions 
of  what  is  most  fitting  in  you,  and  most  amiable — 
formidable,  because  it  is  accompanied  now  imd  then 
by  a  fertility  of  invention,  and  sprightliness  of  re- 
mark, and  felicity  of  diction,  which  for  a  time  con- 
ceal from  the  observer  the  lurking  venom.  It  is  a 
desertion  of  that  small  and  flowery,  yet  straight  and 
secure  path,  which  nature  has  pointed  out  for  you. 
It  is  an  abandonment  of  the  homage  to  which 
you  arc  entitled  by  that  good  sense,  that  delicacy, 
that  tender  sensibility,  which  are  deservedly  consi- 
dered as  your  indispensable  duties  and  distinguish- 
ing ornaments.  It  is  a  deliberate  and  perverse  as- 
sumption of  the  more  odious  and  pernicious  quali- 
ties which  it  should  be  your  glory,  not  to  imitate, 
but  to  restrain  and  soften  in  the  hardier  sex ;  and 
which  in  that  sex — not  your  own — may  sometimes 
be  expiated  l)y  the  sterner  and  more  arduous  virtues, 
not  attainable  by  you,  and  therefore  not  required 
from  you.  Conscious  indeed  1  am  of  speaking  the 
language,  not  of  courtesy,  which  is  ill  adapted  to 
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the  house  of  God,  but  of  sincerity  and  seriousness, 
when  I  say  that,  with  every  well-educated  and  well- 
disposed  woman,  as  well  as  every  contemplative  and 
benevolent  man,  in  every  Christian  congregation,and 
every  civilized  company,  a  female  atheist,  a  female 
libertine,  and  a  female  slanderer,  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
cite an  instantaneous  and  vehement  feeling  of  ab- 
horrence. 

To  conclude :  At  a  future  opportunity  I  shall 
resume  the  topics  suggested  to  us  by  the  text,  and 
lay  before  you  such  additional  considerations  as  may 
bring  home  to  the  bosoms  and  the  business  of  men 
the  importance  of  the  command,  given  to  avoid  pre- 
cipitate and  uncharitable  constructions  upon  human 
conduct.  Well,  indeed,  does  it  become  us  to  recol- 
lect the  solemn  and  authoritative  dechiration  of  our 
Redeemer,  that  every  idle  word  shall  be  brought 
into  judgment ;  and  whatsoever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  among  learned  men  upon  the  gram- 
inatical  import  of  that  which  is  imperfectly  and  ob- 
scurely translated  "  idle,"  be  assured  that  the  warn- 
ing includes  every  deliberate  falsehood,  every  mali- 
cious interpretation,  and  every  harsh  report,  by 
which  our  fellow-creatures  are  undeservedly  an- 
noyed. If,  then,  by  the  strife  of  tongues  the  har- 
mony of  families  is  disturbed — if  the  feelings  of 
unoffending  or  meritorious  individuals  are  severely 
wounded — if  their  mistakes  and  their  failings  are 
wantonly  exaggerated — if  their  talents  and  virtues 
are  insidiously  depreciated,  heinous  indeed  will  be 
your  guilt,  and  heavy  will  be  your  punishment. 
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Bat  of  those  who  now  hear  me  I  would  hope  better 
things.  I  would  wish  them  to  consider  that  they 
are  not  only  discharging  their  own  duty,  but  secur- 
ing their  own  happincas,  by  habits  of  candour  and 
kindness.  To  him,  indeed,  who  looks,  as  becomes 
a  wise  observer  and  a  sincere  Christian  to  look,  at 
the  negligences  and  ignorances,  and  even  the  sins 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  whole  moral  world  as- 
sumes a  brighter  aspect.  He  perceives  the  tendency 
of  evil  itself  to  produce  good,  when  it  exercises  the 
compassion  of  the  spectator  and  humbles  the  pride 
of  the  offender.  Though  in  vice  he  must  discern 
all  its  loathsome  qualities,  and  all  its  destructive 
effects,  he  at  the  same  time  will  be  consoled  by  the 
discovery  of  every  circumstantial  extenuation,  and 
tracing  it  to  its  cause  in  some  virtuous  principle 
not  quite  extinguished,  he  will  endeavour  to  call 
that  principle  into  more  vigorous  action,  and  to  ex- 
tricate it  from  the  incumbrance  of  all  the  untoward 
inclinations  and  practices  which  have  hitherto  im- 
peded its  operation.  Virtue  he  will  behold  in  its 
native  and  unclouded  lustre :  he  will  bold  it  up  to 
the  veneration  of  mankind,  and,  by  well-founded 
applause  and  well-timed  encouragement  he  will  give 
a  wider  extent  to  the  influence  of  good  example. 
Sweet  will  be  his  slumbers,  when  he  reflects  that  for 
days  and  months  and  years  he  has  soothed  the  af- 
flicted, vindicated  the  innocent,  and  animated  the 
meritorious;  and  at  the  awful  hour  of  death,  remem- 
bering the  tenderness  which  he  has  shewn  to  the 
errors  and  failings  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  will  b) 
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able  without  presumption  to  cherish  the  consola- 
tory hope,  that  the  mercy  which  he  has  exercised 
towards  others  will  be  abundantly  granted  to  his 
own  imperfections,  when  he  stands  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  a  most  righteous  and  omniscient  Judge. 
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SERMON    XIII. 


ST.  MATTHEW  vii.  1. 


Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged. 

In  a  former  Discourse,  having  made  some  preli- 
minary and  general  remarks  on  the  guilt  of  form- 
ing harsh  judgments,  I  directed  your  attention  to  a 
series  of  particular  circumstances,  in  which  the  evil 
properties  and  evil  consequences  of  censoriousness 
were  equally  prominent  to  your  good  sense,  and  of- 
fensive to  your  good  feelings,  I  explained  to  you 
how  unsafe  and  unhecoming  it  was  among  the  rich, 
and  how  dangerous  to  the  poor — how  inconsistent 
it  is  with  the  ingenuousness  of  youth  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  age — for  the  use  of  congregations  dif- 
ferently constituted  from  that  which  I  here  address,  j 
I  had  further  endeavoured  to  shew  how  base  is  de- 
traction in  men  of  vigorous  and  cultivated  intellects,  I 
to  whom  learning,  science,  and  the  nobler  concerns 
of  human  life,  present  other  and  more  abundant 
sources  for  rational  amusement  or  instructive  inves- 
tigation— and,  above  all,  I  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  shew  how  fatal  it  is  to  that  prudence,  that  deli- 
cacy, and  that  tender  sensibility,  which  are  justly 
esteemed  the  indispensable  duties  and  characteristic 
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ornaments  of  females.  It  now  remains  for  me  to 
take  a  fuller  view  of  the  subject,  and  ag;ain  to  bring 
home,  as  I  lately  proposed,  to  the  bosoms  and  busi- 
ness of  men,  the  importance  of  the  command  given 
U9  to  shun  precipitate  and  uncharitable  constructions 
upon  human  conduct,  upon  the  motives  of  agents, 
and  the  (pialities  of  actions.  In  addition  to  the 
many  and  weighty  considerations  which  difterences 
of  fortune,  ages,  and  sex,  have  already  suggestetl  to 
lis,  I  would  now  remind  you  that,  amidst  all  the 
varieties  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  moral  charac- 
ters of  men,  there  is  not  one  but  what  must  give 
I  them  a  strong  and  immediate  interest  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  those  restraints,  which  the  prohibition 
given  in  the  text  is  designed  to  impose  upon  unwar- 
rantable reproach.  Even  they  whose  general  habits 
are  not  very  praiseworthy,  and  whose  general  disposi- 
tions are  not  very  amiable,  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  harassed  by  indiscriminate  censure.  On  a  near 
and  fair  inspection,  it  might  be  discovered  that  to 
Rome  one  virtue  or  other  they  are  more  or  less 
attacked,  and  that  they  sincerely  lothc  some  vices. 
Though  venal  in  public,  they  may  be  honest  in  pri- 
vate life.  Though  enslaved  to  the  tyranny  of  ava- 
rice and  ambition,  they  may  abstain  from  gross  and 
rofligate  sensuality — they  may  be  skilful  and  dili- 
ent  in  their  respective  callings — they  may  be  va- 
ant  defenders  of  their  country — they  may  in  the 
ischarge  of  their  parental,  or  their  filial,  or  their 
conjugal  duties,  be  exact.  But  should  they  be  de- 
rived of  praise  for  what  they  do  well  ?  Should 
they  be  exposed  to  blame  for  the  evil  which  they 
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have  not  done  ?  And  must  they  not  be  aware  that 
the  real  imperfections  of  which  thejr  are  conscious 
will  raise  up  against  thcin  a  numerous  host  of  ene- 
mies, ever  eager  to  bring  forward  accusations,  and 
most  ready  to  believe  them  ?  If  we  turn  to  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  among  whom  good  and  evil  are 
mixed  in  various  proportions,  they  surely  have  a 
claim  for  their  real  merits  not  to  be  undervalued, 
and  their  real  demerits  not  to  be  exaggerated ;  and 
yet  the  dcfkmation,  which  I  am  now  endeavouring 
to  discourage,  would  wickedly  bereave  them  of  what 
common  justice  and  common  sense  shew  to  be  due 
to  the  majority  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

But  the  peculiar  wickedness  of  slander  is  seen 
when  it  is  exercised  against  persons  eminently  distin* 
guished  by  the  splendour  of  their  talents  or  energies 
of  their  virtues.  Envy  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  expose 
and  proclaim  their  slightest  follies  and  most  venial 
failings.  Insidiously  and  delusively,  it  assigns  their 
supposed  wisdom,  or  their  supposed  sanctity,  as  a 
proof  that,  with  greater  powers  to  avoid  evil,  they 
incur  greater  guilt  by  falling  into  it.  Such  men,  it 
is  insinuated,  never  act  without  deliberation :  what 
in  others  is  the  mere  precipitation  of  judgment,  in 
them  proceeds  from  some  latent  and  inveterate  pre- 
judice. The  same  actions  which,  in  the  generality 
of  mankind,  are  said  to  flow  from  the  sudden  and 
transient  influence  of  passion,  must  in  them  be 
ascribed  to  some  rooted  principle  of  depravity. 
Such  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  officious  and  the 
malignant  pass  judgment  on  the  well  infonned  and 
well  principled.     So  pertinent  is    the    observation 
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which  I  lately  made  to  you,  that  detraction  alike 
6nds  its  prey  in  the  excellences  and  the  infirmities 
of  mankind.  But  pursuing,  as  I  proposed  to  do, 
that  detail  which  illuminates  the  propriety  and  faci- 
litates the  construction  of  general  rules,  I  shall  now 
lay  before  you  other  remarks,  and  other  exhortations, 
which  may  act  us  preventives  agains.  the  sin  of  im- 
righteous  judgments,  so  expressly  and  solemnly  in- 
terdicted, you  must  remember,  by  th"^  Heavenly 
I  Teacher  in  whose  heart  there  was  no  bitterness,  and 
in  whose  lips  there  was  no  guile. 
The  evil  of  calumny  has  sometimes  a  much  earlier 
beginning  than  you  may  suppose.  Children,  while 
their  minds  are  as  yet  unfurnished  with  knowledge, 
and  undisciplined  by  converse  with  the  world,  are 
very  attentive  to  that  kind  of  conversation  which 
regards  the  characters  of  those  whom  they  frequently 
approach.  Their  attention  is  encreased,  when  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  feel  either  blind  admiration 
or  servile  fear.  Tliey  are  glad  to  laugh  scornfully  at 
the  Uttle  singularities  of  those  whom  they  admire,  and 
to  take  a  kind  of  revenge  upon  the  faults  of  those 
whom  they  fear.  Doubtless  at  a  first  superficial  glance 
upon  the  minds  of  children  there  is  much  to  love 
and  much  to  commend  in  their  innocence,  their 
simplicity  and  their  ingenuousness,  during  the  ab- 
fl  sence,  I  mean,  of  temptation  from  the  dangerous 
influence  of  rash  companions,  crafty  advisers,  and 
malignant  parents.  But,  to  those  who  look  more 
deeply  into  the  the  seeds  of  corruption,  there  is 
much  to  be  dreaded,  much  to  be  watched,  much 
'to  be  resisted  in  their  peevish  humours,  in  their 
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heedless  petulance,  in  their  love  of  the  wonderful, 
in  their  desire  of  petty  self-importance  from  acute- 
ness  or  sprightliness,  and  their  slender  ability  to  ba- 
lance evidence,  to  discriminate  characters,  and  to 
calculate  consequences.     In  truth,  if  the  advice  of 
a  Roman  poet  for  us  to  take  care  what  we  speak, 
and  before  whom  it  is  spoken,  be,  as  it  is,  of  great 
usefulness  in  the  general  course  of  human  affairs,  it 
is  peculiarly  important  in  the  regulation  of  our  dis- 
course, when  children  are  the  hearers.     Let  them 
not  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  partake  of  our  own 
prepossessions  however  endeared  to  us  by  habit,  or 
our  own  resentments  however  just  in  appearance. 
That    confidence  which  they  repose  in  the  cxpo- 
perience  and  affection   of  the  parent,  let  them  not 
transfer  to  the  asperity  of  the  accuser  or  the  levity 
of  the  witling.     Let  them  be  encouraged  to  respect 
the  learned  and  the  pious,  to  commiserate,  not  to 
deride,  the  unavoidable  infirmities  of  the  aged — to 
lament,  not  to  reprobate,  the  occasional  irregularities 
of  the  young — to  guard  against  the  commission  of 
sin,  but  not  to  throw  off"  all  tenderness  for  others, 
whom  they  hastily  suppose  to  be  sinful,  and  to  lay 
in  humility  and  candour  a  foundation  for  their  own 
good  behaviour  at  that  season  when  it  will  be  their 
turn  to  be  tempted  by  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the 
vanities  of  the  world.     By  the  wise  provision  of  na- 
ture the  affections,  whether  social  or  unsocial,  are  of 
quicker  growth  than  the  coarser  of  our  sensual  ap- 
petites— they  are  sooner  required  for  action  for  the 
personal  preservation  and  progressive  mental  disci- 
pline of  the  individual — they  arc  visible  sooner  in 
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their  operations — they  are  sooner  under  tlie  control 
of  the  agent  himself,  or  his  teacher,  or  parents  ;  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  that  by  the  Roman  law  ig- 
norance of  right  and  wrong,  though  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  a  certain  season,  admitted  as 
an  extenuation  for  some  irregularities  in  lust,  was  re- 
jected as  a  plea  for  the  outrageous  excesses  of  malice. 
Well,  children,  you  will  say,  are  sportive,  guile- 
less, good-natured ; — true,  but  they  can  lie,  they 
can  steal,  they  can  be  deceitful,  froward,  irascible, 
vindictive,  and  they  arc  sure  to  become  so  incor- 
rigibly, if  from  tlu'ir  infancy  they  have  been  acctis- 
tomed  to  hear  ill,  think  ill,  speak  ill,  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  of  course  to  expect  ill  from  them,  and 
to  intend  ill  towards  thcin,  and  prosecute  ill  against 
them.    Hence  they,  who  under  a  delusion,  originally 

»  created  by  their  own  gloomy  suspicions  or  unre- 
strained humours,  begin  defensively,  soon  proceed 
to  act  offensively.  They  who  hate  excuse  hatred — 
they  who  do  wrong  must  incur  retaliation.  Expe- 
rience is  then  pleaded  in  vindication  of  the  harsh 
judgment,  which,  in  reality,  was  formed  before  ex- 
perience, and  produced  the  very  mischiefs  involved 
in  experience ;  and  thus  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds, 
wicked  and  unjust,  are  indefinitely  multiplied,  when 
they  who,  from  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood, 
were  wont  to  judge  harshly,  upon  their  own  princi- 
iles,  and  according  to  their  own  examples,  are 
harshly  judged. 

Let  me,  therefore,  exhort  every  father  and  every 
mother  who  may  now  hear  me,  to  bear  constantly 
in  their  minds  the  words  of  a  writer  who,  in  gen  ins. 
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knowledge,  integrity,  and  piety,  never  was  strrpa^S'eiJ 
by  any  prelate  of  the  English  Church.  His  words 
are  these :  "  It  is  God's  great  mercy  to  young  per- 
sons, that  they  can  understand  fear  as  soon  as  they 
can  learn  to  sin,  and  he  that  will  let  his  children 
alone  till  they  have  a  firm  and  settled  judgment, 
will  find  at  last  habits  fixed  and  permanent  as  the 
foot  of  a  rock,  and  then  good  counsel  will  be  a  re- 
medy too  late  and  too  easy."*  With  this  long  and 
hideous  train  of  evils  before  me,  beginning  in  child- 
hood, and  confirmed  through  all  the  successive  stages 
of  existence,  I  shall  not  have  any  rcser^'es  for  false 
delicacy  upon  my  own  part,  nor  will  I  enter  into  any 
compromise  with  the  fatuity  and  waywardness  of 
misplaced  parental  fondness  upon  yours. 

The  caution,  which  I  have  just  now  given  for  the 
conduct  of  parents  to  their  children,  may  properly 
be  extended  to  masters  in  respect  to  their  servants. 
That  very  superiority,  of  which  they  are  impatient 
when  it  exacts  lawful  obedience,  weighs  very  much 
with  their  judgment  when  it  is  directed  against  the 
reputation  of  other  men.  They  listen  eagerly — they 
understand  imperfectly — they  divulge  rashly — they 
misrepresent  negligently  or  maliciously — they  sym- 
pathize with  the  contempt  or  the  anger  of  a  master, 
whose  good  qualities  they  discern  not,  or  value  not, 
or  imitate  not — they  find  in  the  loftiness  of  his  sta- 
tion and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  instniments  for 
giving  greater  publicity  and  greater  importance  to 
those  tides,  which  their  own  obscurity  might  have 
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made  improbable,  or  their  own  dulness  might  have 
made  insignificant.  What  I  beseech  you  is  the 
language  of  the  servant,  whom  your  own  injudicious 
and  defamatory  conversation  has  emboldened  to  give 
vent  to  his  pertneas  or  his  spleen  ?  This  morning, 
he  will  exclaim,  my  master  laid  upon  uie  such  and 
such  a  command — it  was  capricious  and  harsh;  but 
he  made  amends  for  it  in  the  afternoon  by  a  most 
entertaining  story  about  the  absurdities  or  the  irre- 
gularities of  such  and  such  neighbours ;  and  never 
shall  I  again  see  them  under  this  roof  without  de- 
testing or  despising  them  ?  But,  after  you  have  thus 
taught  your  dependents  to  take  such  liberties  with 
your  visitors,  may  not  the  same  mischief  ultimately 
fall  upon  yourselves  ?  When  they  are  dismissed 
from  your  service,  and  are  no  longer  afraid  of  your 
displeasure,  may  they  not  divulge  all  they  know 
and  all  they  suspect  to  have  happened  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  your  families,  and  will  they  not  turn  upon 
their  former  employers  the  peering  eyes  and  itch- 
ing ears  and  busy  tongues  of  gossips  who  have  no 
caution,  and  backbiters  who  have  no  compassion  ? 
Put  the  question  fairly  to  your  own  conscience. 
Though  armed  with  sufficient  fortitude  to  bear  the 
deserved  frowns  of  a  sage,  or  the  deserved  censures 
of  a  superior  and  an  equal,  do  you  not  sometimes 
shrink  from  the  foul  and  saucy  taunts  of  low-born 
and  low-bred  varlets  i  Yet  for  these  your  inferiors, 
who  never  can  separate  even  justice  from  insolence, 
and  among  whom  truth  itself  is  tainted  with  the 
venom  which  is  usually  mingled  with  falsehood, 
some  excuse  may  be  alleged  from  the  very  few  to- 
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pic8  which  the  contents  of  instructive  books,  or 
knowledge  of  common  life,  or  intercourse  with  so- 
ber-minded and  well-informed  companions,  might 
suggest  for  their  conversation.  But  your  guilt  is 
unaccompanied  by  any  extenuation  of  this  kind, 
and  it  is  even  aggravated  by  the  ill  use  you  make 
of  the  superior  advantages  you  have  for  estimating 
the  value  of  other  and  better  subjects,  which  re- 
fresh the  spirits,  or  exercise  the  memory,  or  delight 
the  imagination,  without  contaminating  the  heart. 
The  practice  against  which  I  am  now  warning  you 
is,  indeed,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
masters,  the  delicacy  of  gentlemen,  and  the  candour 
of  Christians.  Before  such  hearers,  then,  and  such 
reporters,  as  unlettered  and  inquisitive  domestics 
usually  are,  it  behoves  you  to  be  upon  your  guard 
— it  behoves  you  not  to  supply  them  with  materials 
for  mischief  by  your  words — it  behoves  you  not  to 
furnish  them  with  a  plea  for  impertinence  and  ma- 
lice by  your  example. 

There  is  a  very  common  and  a  very  contemptible 
species  of  scandal,  from  which  I  would  gladly  dissuade 
you,  and  I  do  so  with  the  more  earnestness  because 
it  seems  to  rest  on  some  fomidation,  and  because 
the  evil  consequences  of  it  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. "With  a  very  slender  stock  of  ingenuity,  a 
very  confined  range  for  observation,  and  a  very 
large  share  of  flippancy  or  unfeelingncss,  it  is  easy 
for  you  to  point  the  shafts  of  your  ridicule  against 
professions.  "Where  is  the  clown  so  illiterate,  the 
dunce  so  lumpish,  the  sciolist  so  shallow,  as  not  to 
display  the  scintillations  of  his  little  wit  against  the 
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hypocrisy  of  priests,  the  impostures  of  physicians, 
the  aflcctcd  gravity  of  judges,  the  chicanery  of  law- 
yers, and  the  servility  or  profligacy  of  statesmen  ? 
Hence  superficial  observers  often  charge  upon  the 
employment  itself  what  arises  from  the  peculiar 
temperament  or  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  persons 
employed ;  or  they  exaggerate  facts,  and  passing 
over  circumstances  of  time  and  place  they  accumu- 
late upon  individuals  that  odium  which  was  justly 
excited  by  the  acknowledged  misconduct  of  other 
men,  or  the  recorded  oflcnces  of  generations  that 
have  long  passed  away.  No  distinction  is  made 
between  barbarous  and  civilized  ages — none  be- 
tween free  and  despotic  governments — none  be- 
tween corrupt  and  pure  forms  of  religion.  But 
wiser  and  more  unprejudiced  observers  perceive  that 
all  the  situations  just  now  mentioned  have  more  or 
less  tendency  to  promote  the  public  good — that  he 
who  brings  into  them  a  sincere  desire  to  please  God, 
and  deserve  well  <f  mankind,  will  not  offend  very 
frequently  nor  very  flagrantly — that  in  every  class 
of  society,  and  under  every  modification  of  external 
affairs,  human  infirmities  will  sometimes  yield — that 
in  all  of  them  may  be  found  well-informed  and  well- 
principled  men,  whose  merits  ought  to  be  thrown  into 
the  balance  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  demerits  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  worthless — that  in  the  influ- 
ence of  situation  itself  there  is  good,  upon  the  whole 
more  than  ecpiivalent  for  the  evil — that  the  priest 
diffuses  true  rehgion — that  the  physician  alleviates 
pain  and  prolongs  existence — that  the  judge  secures 
our  Uberty  and  our  property — that  the  lawyer,  co- 
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operating  with  hixn,  protects  us  from  the  wily  cheat 
and  the  desperate  ruffian — that  the  statesman  sug- 
gests or  executes  wise  counsels  and  assists  in  enact- 
ing wholesome  laws — and  that,  if  placed  in  other 
conditions,  the  really  oppressive  governor,  whom 
we  now  see,  the  insolent  magistrate,  the  supple 
courtier,  the  presumptuous  empiric,  the  venal  sena- 
tor, and  the  cruel  higot,  would  have  found  or  cre- 
ated opportunities  for  invading  the  rights  and  dis- 
turbing the  repose  of  the  communities  to  which 
they  belong.  Men  of  sense  arc  aware  that  evil  dis- 
positions exist  at  all  times  and  in  all  places — that 
vestiges  of  pride  may  be  found  in  the  lonesome 
cottage  as  well  as  the  shining  palace — that  a 
spirit  of  domination  breaks  out  in  villages  as  well 
as  cities — that  in  every  condition,  high  or  low, 
temptations  to  wrong  will  occur,  and,  having  oc- 
curred, will  sometimes  prevail  over  every  restraint 
of  discretion,  decorum,  honesty,  and  benevolence. 
The  chance  of  our  vocation  is  often  determined  by 
various  accidental  causes,  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  by  the  avarice  of  parents  or  the  vanity  of 
advisers.  But  our  personal  behaviour  depends  on 
our  personal  intentions  and  eflbrts,  and  surely  in 
every  vocation  every  man  has  the  power  of  paying 
obedience  unto  God,  and  rendering  service  to  man- 
kind. Every  man  must  have  diligence,  temperance, 
probity,  and  piety  within  his  reach  ;  and  he  that 
cultivates  these  virtues  ought  not  to  be  annoyed  by 
the  prattle  of  the  officious,  the  sneers  of  the  petu- 
lant, or  the  reproaches  of  the  uncharitable. 

Through  all  these  unkind  remarks,  which  I  am 
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now  considering,  there  runs  the  common  fallacy  of 
arguing  against  the  use  of  things  from  their  abuse; 
and  the  morality  of  these  head-strong  censors  stands 
upon  a  footing  with  their  logic.  It  will  be  granted,  I 
suppose,  that  according  to  different  circumstances 
the  tribute  of  respect  or  gratitude  is  due  to  such 
persons,  as  in  their  several  callings  make  a  right  use 
of  their  abilities,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities peculiarly  afforded  to  them  to  deserve  well 
from  society ;  but  where  is  the  chance  that  the  tri- 
bute of  approbation  confessedly  due,  will  not  be  re- 
fused to  the  most  praiseworthy  by  the  per>'erse,  the 
jealous,  or  the  inconsiderate,  when  abuse  is  charged 
indiscriminately  and  peremptorily — when  the  re- 
ports of  such  abuse  are  propagated  industriously — 
when  the  truth  of  their  reports  is  believed  impli- 
citly ? 

Let  us  then  strive  to  gain  the  mastery  over  every 
bad  habit  of  uttering  invectives,  which  however  ge- 
neral in  terms  they  may  be,  and  however  inoffensive 
they  may  appear  at  first  sight,  will  in  some  heedless 
or  angry  moment  be  pointed  with  the  sharpest  edge 
of  personality.  Transient  amusement  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  witticisms  teeming  with  the  most  mis- 
chievous consequences.  Do  you  not  assent  to  the 
reply  made  by  the  wretched  and  helpless  animals  in 
the  fable,  to  their  wanton  destroyers  ?  This  is  play 
to  you,  but  to  us  perdition.  Can  you  forget  the  ig- 
nominious name  with  which  Solomon  has  branded 
the  wretch  who,  scattering  firebrands,  exclaims,  "Am 
I  not  in  sport  ? "  In  some  unforeseen  and  unfortu- 
nate moment  may  not  the  ridicule,  aimed  by  you  at 
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aomc  useful  art,  deprive  an  honest,  industrious,  and 
ingenious  artist  of  his  subsistence  or  his  good  name? 
Instead,  therefore,  of  indulging  ourselves  in  these 
most  unbecoming  habits,  let  us  rather  look  to  the 
brighter  and  indeed  the  truer  side  of  persons  and 
things.     Let  us  recollect  that  as  members  of  soc'ety 
we  belong  to  a  body,  where  every  part  has  its  sepa- 
rate use,  and  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
whole — let  us  not  forget  that  if  any  of  these  arts 
or  professions,    which   contribute   to    the    support 
or  even  the    embellishment    of  life   were   utterly 
lost,  the  consequences  of  that  loss  must  fall  upon 
ourselves  or  our  families,  \ipon  our   contcniporar- 
ries  or  their  posterity  —  that  there  would  be  no 
religious  guides,  no  spiritual   comforters,  no  skil- 
ful preservers   of   bodily    health,  no   authoritative 
protectors  of  our  civil  rights,  no  sage  and  faithful 
and  vigilant  and  effectual  guardians  of  the  public 
weal.     But  if  we  judge  harshly  of  them  in  their  of- 
ficial capacities,  the  just  punishment  that  awaits  us 
is,  that  for  our  own  actions  in  private  life  we  shall  be 
judged  severely.     Our  fellow  creatures  will  deride 
us — our  own  hearts  will  condenm   us — and  from 
God  it  were  vain  to  implore  that  mercy,  which  we 
have  never  wished,  nor  attempted  to  practise  to- 
wards mankind. 

From  what  has  been  said  on  the  tur]>itude  and 
danger  of  unrighteous  judgments,  let  me  not  be 
supposed  to  give  the  least  countenance  to  that 
spurious  candour,  which  views  every  opinion  and 
treats  every  character  with  undistinguishing  or  un- 
principled indifference.     I  do  not  advise  to  throw 
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into  arti6cial  confusion  the  moral  properties  and 
names  of  actions,  in  which  the  hfip|)ine8S  of  moral 
agents  is  deeply  concerned.  In  me  you  will  never 
find  an  instructor  for  you  voluntarily  to  deceive  and 
to  be  deceived — to  become  dastardly  and  obsequious 
respecters  of  persons,  to  prophesy  smooth  things, 
that  ye  may  captivate  the  vain,  or  shelter  the  wicked, 
nor  for  the  sake  of  fleeting  popularity  to  call  evil 
good  and  good  evil.  There  is  I  am  aware,  a  race 
of  specious  and  smiling  flatterers,  who  insidiously 
and  ostentatiously  commend  the  vicious,  lest  the 
same  commendation  bestowed  upon  the  virtuous 
fibould  procure  for  them  the  distinction  which  they 
really  merit.  But  who  would  set  any  high  value  on 
praise  thus  bestowed  and  thus  intended  ?  Or  who 
would  be  so  beguiled,  as  to  think  highly  of  his  own 
faults,  because  exempted  from  censures  thus  re- 
strained ?  Our  nature  gives  us  a  quick  perception 
of  the  difference  between  good  and  evil.  Our  re- 
ligion does  not  command  us  on  all  occasions  to  dis' 
semblc  or  to  repress  it,  when  our  own  safety  or  our 
own  honour  calls  upon  us  to  speak  according  to  our 
real  and  unprejudiced  conviction  of  demerit  in  other 
men.  Not  to  feel  so  were  to  confound  truth  and 
falsehood — not  to  act  so  were  to  degrade  the  worthy 
to  a  level  with  the  wicked.  Did  not  our  Lord  him- 
self reprove  the  pharisees  with  the  utmost  severity  ? 
Did  not  St.  Paul  speak  of  some  wicked  converts  as 
deserving  excommunication  ?  Did  not  John  the 
Baptist  rebuke  vice  boldly  r  Did  not  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Jude  employ  the  most  vehement  language  against 
notorious  and  obdurate  sinners  i 
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But,  when  we  plead  apostolical  example,  let  us  ex- 
amine our  own  bosoms  and  be  quite  sure  that  we  are 
governed  by  motives  quite  worthy  of  an  Apostle. 
The  case  stands  thus  : — Religion  is  never  at  variance 
with  sound  reason,  and  sound  reason  informs  us  that, 
as  we  are  required  to  act  among  other  men  and  for 
Other  men,  iis  well  as  from  ourselyes  and  for  our- 
selves, it  is  necessary  for  us  to  form  some  clear 
judgment  upon  their  characters,  while  we  strictly 
endeavour  to  explore,  to  correct,  or  to  improve  our 
own.  By  their  fruits  alone  can  they  be  known,  and 
the  honour  as  well  as  the  security  of  ourselves  may 
be  deeply  concerned  in  acquiring  that  knowledge. 
By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  But  what 
are  the  sound  fruits  which  adorn,  and  the  corrupt 
which  deform  the  human  mind,  you  may  learn 
from  that  which  the  Apostle  enjoins,  and  that  which 
he  forbids  men,  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  read  to  you 
this  day — he  charges  his  Roman  converts  "  to  put 
off  the  works  of  darkness "  as  an  incumbrance  un- 
seemly to  be  worn  by  the  professed  disciples  of 
Jesus — "  to  put  on,"  not  "  the  armour,"  (as  you  read 
in  your  version,)  but  "  the  dress  imd  garb  adapted 
to  the  light."  He  charges  them  not  to  walk  "  in 
rioting  and  drunkeness,"  "  in  chambering  and  want- 
onness," as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  among 
their  heathen  companions,  and  "  in  strife  and  en\-y- 
ing"  towards  their  Christian  brethren,  as  some  of 
them  were  yet  disposed  to  do. 

If  therefore  men  in  their  daily  conversation  are 
immodest,  censorious,  or  profane — if  the  sabbath,  a 
portion  of  which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  the  offices 
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of  devotion,  is  peqjetually  squandered  by  them  in 
coarse  tumultuous  debauchery — if  they  arc  intent 
upon  sowing  discord  among  their  relations  or  their 
neighbours — if  they  employ  their  wealth,  or  their 
power,  or  their  perverted  understandings  in  provo- 
king the  patient  and  insulting  the  humble — if  they 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  of  the  poor,  and  spurn 
the  reasonable  complaints  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan — if  they  sicken  on  beholding  as  they  are 
compelled  to  behold,  the  good  quiUities,  and  hearing 
as  they  are  compelled  to  hear,  the  good  name  of 
their  acquaintance — if  they  depreciate  the  abilities 
which  they  never  possessed,  and  the  virtues  which 
they  never  practised — if  they  make  differences  in 
religious  or  political  opinions  a  ground  for  personal 
invective  and  even  personal  injury — if  they  brood 
over  petty  or  imaginary  wrongs  to  justify  themselves 
in  overt  acts  of  fell  and  infuriate  vengeance — if  they 
stoop  to  the  ignominious  artifices  of  mercenary  ac- 
cusers, or  lean  npon  the  support  of  perjured  auxilia- 
ries— if,  rushing  beyond  the  limits  of  frailty  they 
plnnge  into  libertinism,  and  make  a  mock  of  sin 
committed  under  the  most  aggravated  seduction 
to  the  unsuspecting  virgin  or  the  aiFectionate  wife 
— if  they  find  a  plea  for  fraud,  extortion,  pha- 
rasaical  pride,  and  intolerant  bigotry,  in  the  exte- 
rior severity  of  their  manners,  the  assumed  ortho- 
doxy of  their  faith,  and  the  boasted  plenitude  of 
their  grace — in  all  such  cases  good  and  wise  men 
will  judge  them,  and  contrast  their  wicked  disposi- 
tions with  opposite  and  better  properties.  They 
will  be  led  so  to  judge,  and  warranted  in  so  judging 
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by  their  love  of  real  wisdom  and  real  goodness. 
From  motives  of  sound  prudence  they  will  form  a 
judgment  that  shall  enable  them  to  protect  them- 
selves and  their  fellow  creatures  from  hu-king  envy 
and  outrageous  hatred.  They  will  act  under  the 
guidance  of  a  judgment  not  widely  dissimilar  from 
that  which,  if  those  odious  sinners  repent  not,  will 
be  hereafter  proclaimed  before  men  and  angels, 
when  the  last  trump  shall  have  sounded,  and  the  op- 
pressor, the  scomer,  and  the  profligate,  shall  be 
raised  from  their  graves,  and  receive  from  God  him- 
self a  dreadful  and  irreversible  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. 

Now  experience  tells  us  that  other  men  act  from 
their  ruling  passion,  from  latent  views  of  profit,  or 
honour,  or  revenge:— from  the  silent,  and  to  them- 
selves almost  imperceptible,  influence  of  preposses- 
sions and  humours,  of  early  habits  and  uncontroled 
affections.  But  it  also  tells  us  that  our  own  judg- 
ments are  fretjuently  misguided  by  our  own  preju- 
dices and  humours,  by  our  credulous  acquiescence 
in  groundless  rumours,  by  our  undue  predilections 
for  individuals,  and  our  excessive  attachment  to  the 
interests  and  credit  of  a  particular  profession,  a  po- 
htical  party,  or  a  religious  sect.  It  tells  us  that  men 
of  discernment  and  candour  are  disgusted  and  even 
incensed  at  the  proneness  of  polemics  indirectly  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  superior  sagacity  or  superior 
sanctity — to  charge  criminal  intentions  upon  the 
ablest  and  fairest  advocates  of  speculative  opinions 
different  from  their  own — and  thus  to  judge  harshly, 
and  it  may  Ik*  erroneously,  of  their  fellow  labourers 
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in  the  search  after  truth,  while  they  are  themsehrea 
in  danger  of  being  judged..  But  in  order  to  perceive 
the  guilt  of  such  judgments,  we  need  not  wait  for 
the  slow  decisions  of  our  minds  upon  elaborate  and 
formal  proofs  of  duty  and  propriety.  With  the  ra- 
pidity as  it  were,  and  the  vivacity  of  instinct,  nature 
herself  bears  witness  to  the  ascendancy,  which  the 
benevolent  affections  ought  to  have  over  the  un- 
social. Wlien  we  find  ourselves  to  have  formed  an 
unjust  opinion  of  enlightened  and  well  principled 
men,  we  instantly  feel  shame  and  compunction — we 
retrace  our  thoughts,  and  would  gladly  recall  our 
words.  But,  when  our  error  is  on  the  favourable 
side,  we  lament  indeed  the  mistake,  but  smart  under 
no  humiliating  or  mortifying  chastisement  iirom 
within,  in  our  reflections  upon  the  motive — we  have 
not  judged  criminally,  and  therefore  in  this  instance 
we  fear  not  to  be  judged. 

To  conclude.  For  our  general  guidance  in  prac- 
tice, and  our  general  consolation  under  evil  report, 
let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  instructions  which  the 
Scriptures  have  given  us  for  acquiring  the  habit  of 
judging  righteously.  Have  we  not  errors,  preju- 
dices, humours,  and  irregular  appetites  of  our  own  ? 
Are  they  not  sometimes  unaccompanied  by  any 
efforts  of  self-command,  and  sometimes  unsuspected 
by  ourselves  through  the  blindness  of  self-love  ? 
And  yet,  my  l)rethren,  for  our  secret  faults,  as 
well  as  our  more  open  and  presumptuous  sins,  must 
we  not  one  dav  render  an  account  before  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts  ?  These  awful  reflections 
will  instantly  impress  us  with  feelings  of  Christian 
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humility,  and  gradually  prepare  us  for  the  exercise 
of  Christian  charity.  The  properties  of  that  virtue 
you  shall  hear  in  the  ardent  and  energetic  language 
of  an  inspired  Apostle :  "  Charity  sufFercth  long  and 
is  kind;  charity  envieth  not,  vaunteth  not  itself, 
does  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  scekcth  not  her 
own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no'  evil,  re- 
joiceth  not  in  ini(juity,  but  in  the  truth,  believeth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endurcth  all  things." 
May  this  charity,  in  its  full  extent,  and  with  all  its 
blessed  effects,  take  possession  of  your  hearts  I 
Then  you  will  check  the  violence  of  false  tongues, 
and  "follow,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  peace  with 
all  men."  You  will  lay  up  for  yourselves  the  well- 
earned  reward  of  esteem  from  your  fellow-creatures, 
and  the  well-groundfid  hope  of  approbation  from 
your  Heavenly  Father,  as  faithful  guardians  to  the 
reputation  of  the  virtuous,  as  useful  promoters  of 
tranquillit)  and  good  will  in  families  and  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  as  sincere  followers  of  your  most 
holy  and  benevolent  Redeemer ! 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  xi.  6. 

But  XBtthout  Faith  it  it  impossible  to  please  him ;  for  he  that 
Cometh  to  God,  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  it  a  retvarder 
of  them  who  diligently/  seek  him. 

The  instructive  and  comprehensive  import  of 
these  words  deserves  our  serious  attention,  whether 
we  consider  them  as  employed  to  illustrate  the  rea- 
soning: of  the  sacred  writer  in  this  and  a  preceding 
chapter  upon  the  facts  which  he  has  there  stated,  or 
as  presenting  to  us  concisely  and  perspicuously  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  religion,  whether  spe- 
culative or  practical,  whether  natural  or  revealed. 

Enoch,  hefore  his  translation,  had  this  testimony, 
that  he  pleased  God ;  but  that  he  pleased  God  was  a 
proof  of  his  faith,  and  his  translation  was  the  re- 
compcnce  of  that  faith  exercising  itself  in  corres- 
pondent works — of  a  principle  fixed  in  the  under- 
standing and  ruling  the  will — a  principle,  convinc- 
ing Enoch  that  God  is,  and  impelling  him  to  please 
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Godas  the  rewarder  of  those  who  diligently  seek  him. 
Now,  in  opposition  to  the  infidel  who  ridicules  the 
intellectual  weakness  of  faith,  and  the  fanatic  who 
contends  for  its  exclusive  efficacy,  I  must  observe  to 
you,  that  the  Faith  of  which  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks,  though  in  some  part 
it  includes  the  belief  of  a  Messiah,  must  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  signification  of  mere  assent  to  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  but  extends  to  the  persua- 
sion of  the  human  mind  upon  all  those  subjects  and 
doctrines,  in  which  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  his 
attributes,  his  moral  government  of  the  world,  and 
his  protection  of  righteous  men,  both  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  dispensation  of  bis  provi- 
dence, are  concerned;  and,  indeed,  by  a  logical 
series  of  consecjuenccs,  leads  ua  to  the  consideration 
of  a  future  life,  in  which  the  justice,  wisdom,  and 
benevolence  of  God  will  become  conspicuous  by 
the  happiness  he  will  confer  on  those,  who  seek  him 
earnestly,  and  obey  liim  constantly. 

Faith,  we  are  told,  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  ;  and  in 
this  explanation  the  present,  you  find,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  future,  belief  from  knowledge,  ex- 
pectation from  possession.  The  word  substance,  aq 
sQpie  learned  men  suppose,  corresponds  to  the  ex- 
pression which  the  Septuagint  translators  have  used 
in  rendering  two  Hebrew  words,  Tuhelit  and  Tequa, 
which  originally  meant  confidence  or  reliance,  say 
tbcy.  Thus  in  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  we  h^v« 
the  same  word  which  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  uTroaTua-ts,   my  hnpe  is   in  thee.     But  I 
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would  rather  adopt  the  opinion  of  a  judicious  com- 
mentator, who,  like  Grotius,  Whitby,  and  Bishop 
Conybeare,  rejecting  substance  as  vague  and  un- 
sound, understood  by  it  the  ground  or  foundation 
of  belief.  Thus  in  Psalm  xxxix.  7.  "the  ground  of 
my  hope  is  in  thee  ;"  in  Ezekiel  xix.  5.  "  when  she 
saw  that  she  had  waited,  and  the  ground  of  her 
hope  was  lost."  Thus  too  St.  Paul,  in  the  ninth  and 
the  eleventh  chapters  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  speaks  of  the  confidence  (as  you  read) 
that  is  the  ground-work  of  boasting.  Thus  too  in 
the  third  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews — wc  are 
made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  beginning 
of  our  confidence,  or  rather  the  ground  of  our  ex- 
pectation, steadfast  unto  the  end. 

I  need  not  apologize  for  this  attempt  to  give 
clearer  conceptions  than  what  the  word  substance 
can  supply  on  so  weighty  a  subject ;  and  you  will 
do  well  to  contrast  what  you  now  hear  with  the 
clamorous  boastings,  and  senseless  jargon,  of  cer- 
tain evangelical  preachers,  who  are  ambitious  of 
vaulting  into  the  chair  of  criticism,  as  the  illumi- 
nated expositors  of  a  very  difficult  passage  in  a  very 
difficult  Epistle. 

Of  Faith,  then,  as  implying  the  fixed  expectation 
of  its  object,  you  in  the  chapter  of  the  text  have  an 
example  in  Noah,  who  relied  upon  the  promise  of 
God  to  protect  him  and  his  family  from  the  Jip- 
proaching  deluge.  Of  Faith,  as  relating  to  the  evi- 
dence, that  is,  the  argument  or  proper  proof  of 
things  not  seen,  you  have  an  illustration  in  the 
general  belief  that  the  worlds  were  formed  by  the 
vord  of  God, — foi"  so  you  read  in  our  English  ver- 
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sion.  Here,  as  some  learned  men  hold,  tbe  original 
word,  rendered  worlds,  is  employed  because  it  wa» 
Camiliar  to  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  signified 
among  them  ages,  and  the  dispensations  that  occur- 
red to  them.  Hence  some  interpret  the  words  thus 
— not  the  worlds  were  formed,  but  the  ages  were 
fitted — they  were  put  into  such  order  of  succession 
as  was  adapted  to  the  gracious  designs  of  God ;  and 
such  was  the  age  or  dispensation  of  religion  from 
Adam  to  the  Flood,  that  from  the  Flood  to  the  Pa- 
triarchs, that  from  the  Patriarchs  to  the  Law,  that 
from  the  Law  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  from 
this  grand  event  to  the  end  of  the  world.  That 
God  ordained  these  ages,  not  worlds,  was  an  object 
of  faith.  Others  consider  the  expression  as  mean- 
ing worlds,  and  then  our  faith  is  directed  to  the 
whole  system  of  the  universe,  and  its  consummate 
order ;  for  the  idea  of  such  order,  though  imperfectly 
conveyed  to  you  in  your  English  translation,  is  cer- 
tainly included  in  the  original  word ;  and  here,  my 
brethren,  would  be  presented  to  your  faith  the  mag- 
nificent spectacle  of  all  created  beings,  animate  and 
inanimate,  visible  and  invisible,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, as  they  have  existed,  do  exist,  and  will  exist, 
through  the  immeasurable  expanse  of  space,  from 
the  first  energies  of  their  omniscient  and  omnipo- 
tent Maker,  in  continued  succession  through  end- 
less ages. 

Now,  by  the  laws  of  association,  the  direct  ob- 
jects of  our  senses  become  eventually  the  objects 
of  fidth,  when  traced  to  their  cause.  The  visible 
world  was  formed  by  the  invisible  God ;  but  if 
our  conviction  were  to  stop  at  this  point — if  we 
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Only  admitted  the  being  of  a  God,  and  ascribed  the 
crention  of  the  universe  to  Almighty  Power,  the  im- 
mediate operations  of  which  never  can  be  discovered 
by  our  senses,  and  are  faintly  conceived  by  our  ima- 
ginations, then,  surclv,  our  faith  would  be  incom- 
plete and  unprofitable.  For  before  we  can  be  anxi- 
ous to  please  hiui — before  we  can  come  to  him 
from  a  sense  of  duty — before  we  (-an  exert  all  our 
faculties  in  fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which  we 
seem  to  be  placed  here  with  the  capacities  of  ra- 
tional and  moral  creatiu"C8,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
have  a  well-grounded  expectation  of  distant  things ; 
to  have  examined  seriously,  and  admitted  unfcign- 
edly,  the  proper  proofs  of  things  not  seen ;  to  look 
to  the  arrivid  of  these  things  from  the  direct  ap- 
pointment of  that  God  to  whom  we  come  with 
atHance,  because  we  have  been  taught  to  believe, 
not  only  that  he  exists,  but  that  in  due  time  h"  will 
manifest  himself  as  the  rewarder  of  those  who  are 
sincere  in  their  faith,  fervent  in  their  devotions,  and 
steadfast  in  their  obedience. 

Tlie  sacred  writer  had,  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
laid  down  this  general  maxim — the  just  shall  live  by 
Faith ;  and  in  this  chapter  he  adduces  fi-om  the  Old 
Testament  various  examples  of  faith,  exercised  on 
various  occasions,  and  ascertained  by  various  marks 
of  God's  approbation.  But  it  will  become  you  to 
take  notice,  that  in  all  these  examples  he  represents 
faitli  to  you,  not  merely  as  an  opinion  deeply  lodged 
in  the  mind,  and  often  expressed  by  the  tongue,  but 
as  a  principle  of  conduct ;  and  that  he  enumerates 
actions  themselves  as  the  evidences  and  effects — the 
decisive  evidences  and  the  legitimate  effects  of  faith. 
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Enoch  BO  walked  as  to  please  God ;  Noah  prepared 
an  ark ;  Abraham  went  to  a  place  which  he  should 
receive  for  an  inheritance,  not  knowing  whither  he 
went,  but  determined,  we  read,  to  obey  ;  and  in  that 
obedience  was  involved  voluntary  departure  from  his 
native  land,  and  voluntary  abandonment  of  his  pri- 
mary interests  in  it.  In  the  same  spirit  he  con- 
quered parental  affection,  and  was  prepared  to  offer 
up  Isaac.  In  the  same  spirit  Moses  resolved  rather 
to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.  In  the  same 
spirit,  Gideon,  Samson,  David,  Jephtha,  subdued 
kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  and  waxed  valiant 
in  fight.  In  the  same  spirit  with  which  these  men 
acted,  others  were  contented  to  suffer ;  they  had 
trials  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings,  and  were 
actuated  by  a  fixed  and  lively  confidence  in  God. 
Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  experienced  only  temporal 
protection ;  but  that  protection  having  been  pro- 
mised to  them  by  the  deity,  and  attained  from 
causes  which  fell  not  within  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  affairs,  was  the  direct  and  proper  object  of 
their  persuasion,  that  he  was  able  and  willing  to 
rescue  them  from  evil.  Others,  who  obtained  a 
good  report  through  faith,  might  be  influenced  by 
the  prospect  of  future  reward ;  for  by  such  means 
alone,  it  is  probable,  could  they  have  been  sup- 
ported, when  they  were  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented. But  to  us  Christians,  who  have  received 
the  promise  which  they  did  not  receive,  and  for 
whom  better  things  were  provided,  the  belief  of 
God  as  the  rewarder  of  those  who  seek  him,  is  more 
sure  as  a  doctrine,  and  carries  it  with  stronger  ob- 
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Hgntions  as  well  as  clearer  directions  upon  all  those 
points  of  experience  and  practice,  by  which  we  may 
so  please  God  as  to  attain  the  recorapencc  of  eternal 
life.  Thus  you  see,  that  of  faith,  even  according  to 
the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  there  are  many 
kinds,  many  degrees,  and  many  corresponding  re- 
wards— that  in  all  of  them  the  assent  of  our  judg- 
ment is  accompanied  by  the  consent  of  our  will — 
that  this  consent  leads  us  to  perform  the  known 
commands  of  the  deity — and  that  the  ground  of  ol)- 
ligation  to  that  performance  lies  not  in  the  solitary 
conviction  that  God  is,  but  in  the  concomitant  re- 
liance we  have  on  his  justice  and  mercy,  as  our 
judge. 

My  hearers,  plain  and  unadorned  on  a  slight  view 
as  may  be  the  language  of  holy  writ,  it  contains  the 
yery  profoundest  principles,  which  the  very  wisest 
sages  have  professed  to  investigate;  and  upon  large, 
deep,  and  impartial  inquiry,  it  will  even  be  seen, 
that  the  most  indissoluble  connection  and  the  most 
perfect  harmony  subsist  between  that,  which  the 
Christian  maintains  upon  the  ground  and  obligation 
of  faith,  and  that,  which  the  true  philosopher  de- 
fends, as  the  deduction  of  well-directed  and  unprc^ 
judiced  reason.  Hence  indeed  we  may  account  for 
the  extravagant  and  licentious  opinions,  which  have 
been  asserted  with  so  much  indecent  eagerness,  and 
propagated  with  such  dangerous  effects  in  the  pre- 
sent age.  As  long  as  Christianity  was  believed  and 
revered,  the  enemies  of  our  cause  were  aware  that 
the  human  mind  was  better  prepared  to  explore  and 
appreciate  the  evidences,  which  hiunan  reason  itself 
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18  able  to  discover  for  the  defence  of  natural  reli- 
gion ; — while  that  evidence  was  investigated  ho- 
nestly and  seriously,  it  gave  additional  strength  to 
the  commands  and  promises  of  revelation,  and  co- 
operated with  thcjn  on  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge,  and  promoting  the  noblest  inte- 
rests of  piety  and  virtue.  We  are  not  therefore  to 
■wonder,  that  some  persons,  who  would  estrange  us 
from  our  trust  in  a  Redeemer,  have  endeavoured  to 
efface  every  vestige  of  the  proofs,  which  had  been 
uatially  adduced  with  success  for  the  providential 
character,  the  moral  government,  and  even  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Deity.  In  abstract  speculation,  in- 
deed, men  may  be  supposed  to  infer,  from  the  order 
and  beauty  of  the  natural  world,  that  the  origin  of 
it  must  be  referred  to  an  intelligent  cause,  and  that 
the  conclusions  of  our  understandings  extend  no 
further.  But  in  all  reasoning  upon  the  duty  and 
happiness  of  man  from  the  constitution  of  his  na- 
ture, we  must  attend,  not  to  insulated  particulars, 
but  to  connected  generalities ;  not  to  conjectures 
upon  what  may  be,  but  to  the  evidence  of  what  is ; 
not  to  visionary  refinements  in  theology,  but  to  the 
ordinary  course  iuid  visible  properties  of  action. 
Experience  then  proves  that  in  the  secret,  though 
disguised  conviction  of  the  infidel,  and  in  the 
avowed  and  well-founded  motives  of  the  Christian, 
the  human  mind  is  impatient  of  being  confined 
within  the  narrow  boundaries  which  have  some- 
times been  despotically  prescribed  to  it,  —  that, 
when  convinced  that  God  has  been  our  maker,  we 
are  solicitous  to  inquire  whether  he  be  also  our 
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preserver, — that,  when  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  his 
wisdom  and  goodness  every  physical  event,  by  which 
temporal  good  is  produced  and  temporal  evil  alle- 
viated, we  are  irresistibly  led  to  examine  upon 
•what  grounds  he  is  to  be  revered  and  obeyed  as  the 
future  judge  of  our  actions.  Thus,  while  the  pro- 
found and  solid  premises  laid  down  in  my  text  were 
generally  received — while  the  long  train  of  moral 
and  rehgious  considerations  which  result  from  them 
•were  inculcated  in  the  elaborate  writings  of  the 
learned,  and,  to  every  practical  purpose,  sufficiently 
understood  by  the  unlearned — while  men  were  dis- 
posed to  measure  their  proper  and  supreme  good, 
not  by  precarious  and  exclusive  calculation  of  tem- 
poral utility,  but  by  their  possible  capacities  of  en- 
joyment in  some  future  stage  of  existence,  adapted 
to  their  different  degrees  of  merit  under  all  actual 
circumstances,  whether  in  a  state  of  unassisted  na- 
ture, or  in  a  state  of  special  redemption — while 
their  conscious  dependance  upon  a  Deity  induced 
them  to  look  upon  his  approbation  as  the  only  in- 
telligible and  effectual  ground  for  expecting  happi- 
ness upon  the  whole — while  the  deeds  of  which  he 
would  approve  were  supposed  to  be  of  indispensible 
and  mialterablc  obligation — while  accountableness 
of  men  made  them  anxious  to  discover  the  real  will 
of  that  Being  to  whom  they  were  to  account,  as 
•well  from  the  dictates  of  uncorrupted  natural  as  the 
authority  of  revealed  religion — while  their  reward- 
ableness  was  allowed  to  belong  to  actions,  or  events 
generated  by  actions,  performed,  you  will  observe, 
in  direct  and  voluntary  conformity  to  the  commands. 
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and  with  an   immediate  regard  to  the  favour  of 
God — while  virtue  was   thought  to  derive  its  best 
rules  and  best  encouragements  from  religion,  and 
therefore  was  to  be  practised  more  from  a  sense  of 
duty  and  ultimate  advantage  thiin  from  custom,  or 
from  propriety,  or  from   arbitrary  institutions,  or 
from  respect  to  reputation  in  society,  or  from  the 
mere  speculative  perception  of  its  intrinsic  beauty, 
or  the  mere  experience  of  its  tendency  to  promote 
our  welfare  only  in  this  imperfect  and  transitory 
life — while,  I  say,  these  large,  salutary,  and  most 
momentous  principles  were  familiar  to  our  memo- 
ries and  sacred  to  our  feelings,  the  reformers,  or, 
as  I  should  rather  call  them,  the  corruptors  of  so- 
ciety, were  sensible  that  their  theories  would  excite 
suspicion  rather  than  confidence,  and  contempt  ra- 
ther than  admiration — that  their   real   intentions 
would  be  detected  under  all  the  specious  colours  of 
their  philosophical  professions — that  their  sophistry 
and  their  rhetoric  would    be   balttod   by   common 
sense,   and   their   novelties    rejected  as  bold   and 
mischievous  fallacies.     They  saw,  as  did  the  sacred 
writer,  not  only  the  clear  congruity,  but  intimate 
union  of  the  two  positions  contained  in  the  close 
of  my  text.    We  must,  therefore,  acknowledge  that 
they  shewed  their  consistency  and  their  dexterity, 
when  they  tried  to  put  asunder  what  the  author  of 
the  Epistle   to  the   Hebrews   had  joined  together, 
and  meant  after  separation  more  easily  to  destroy — 
when  they  endeavoured  to  extinguish  every  hope 
of  futurity — to  undermine  every  ground  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Dcitv,  as  the  rewarder  of  those  who 
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seek  him,  and  gradually  to  overthrow  every  popular 
persuasion,  and  every  philosophical  argument,  that 
he  even  exists.  Again  and  again  I  must  entreat 
you  to  rememher  that,  in  the  view  of  the  writer 
from  whom  my  text  is  taken,  the  being  of  a  God, 
and  his  moral  government,  are  treated,  not  only  as 
related  to  each  other,  but  iis  in  reality  dependant 
niK>n  each  other,  and  that  to  the  right  conception 
of  that  relation,  and  the  rooted  belief  of  that  de- 
pendance,  we  are  to  look  for  such  a  disposition  of 
the  human  heart,  and  such  regulation  of  human 
agency,  as  shall  be  pleasing  unto  God.  What,  then, 
is  thus  generally  and  concisely  asserted  by  the 
sacred  writer,  I  shall  continue  my  endeavours  more 
particularly  to  unfold. 

When  you  come  to  God,  one  part  of  your  faith 
must  be,  that  he  is ;  and  the  other,  that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  those  who  seek  him.  The  second  is 
obviously  impossible  without  the  hrst ;  but  the  first 
is  possible,  that  is,  involves  no  contradiction  in  the 
absence  of  the  second.  Here,  then,  from  ideal  pos- 
sibility we  must  pass  to  intelligible  fact. 

Now,  even  in  theory,  the  views  we  have  of  the 
Deity  merely  as  a  Creator  soon  become  dim  and 
confused,  though  our  senses  suggest  to  us  irre- 
sistibly that  this  character  belongs  to  him.  We 
know  that  all  substances,  and  all  the  properties  by 
which  they  l)econie  discernible  to  us,  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  his  power.  But  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  created,  or  in  what  other  manner  they 
might  have  been  created,  or  what  additions  might 
have  been  made  to  their  number  and  mutual  rela- 
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tiong,  and  what  changes  might  have  been  introduced 
in  their  respective  uses,  we  are  utterly  ignorant. 
Agency  and  intelligence  we  do  perceive  must  have 
numerous  and  even  essential  differences  in  the  Cre- 
ator and  ourselves.  The  previous  existence  of  ma- 
terials is  necessary  to  the  works  of  men,  but  not 
to  those  of  God.  For  inexplicable  as  may  be,  in 
many  respects,  the  action  of  a  Being  whose  primary 
plans  have  no  instruments  to  aid,  no  archetj-pe  to 
guide  the  execution  of  them,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  the  fact ;  nor  can  we  escape  from  such  admis- 
sion, but  by  the  absurdity  of  rejecting  a  first  cause 
itself  uncaused,  and  of  supposing  that  the  events  we 
see  is  a  chain  where  the  first  link  can  never  be 
found,  and  where  every  cause  is  the  effect  of  a  pror 
ceding  cause,  exerted  through  an  indefinite  series^" 
Again,  human  agents  cannot  will,  nor  design  with- 
out motives  and  idciis  suggested  to  them  by  pre- 
istent  objects  ;  but  the  Deity  designed — he  willed — 
he  effected  the  existence  of  those  very  objects.  In 
all  human  perceptions  the  mind  is,  in  some  sense  of 
the  word,  passive,  and  forms  its  judgment  upon  ma- 
terials presented  to  itself  distinct  from  itself,  and 
existing  independently  of  itself;  but  we  cannot  sup- 
pose the  Deity  to  receive  impressions  from  the  im- 
pulse of  extraneous  things,  nor  deny  him  the  power 
of  understanding  before  there  was  in  existence  any 
external  thing  to  be  understood.  Very  small,  then, 
is  the  progress  we  can  make  in  useful  knowledge, 
very  scanty  must  be  our  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
very  languid  would  be  our  love  of  him,  and  our  re- 
verence towards  him,  if  we  only  discerned  that  he 
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'is,  and  that  we  have  been  formed  by  hira.    But  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  us,  as  the  righteous 
governor  of  the  worhl,  is  more  open  to  our  view, 
and  more  eonducive  to  our  improvement.    For  this 
relation  is  manifest  from  the  constitution  of  things, 
as  they  lie  within  our  ken,  from  the  properties  as- 
signed to  thcni,  and  the  ends  to  which  they  are  sub- 
servient ;  and  here  wc  contemplate  God  as  a  being 
who  is  always  presiding  over,  and,  as  it  were,  acting 
upon,  the  natures  which  he  has  bestowed  on   his 
creatures ;  and  this,  too,  according  to  rules  which 
he  has   himself  prescribed    for   them  ;  and  when, 
among  those  natures  and  those  rules,  we  discover 
vestiges  of  a  moral  government,  then  our  views  of 
his  attributes  and  his  operations  become  more  large, 
more  precise,  more  interesting,  and  gradually  con- 
duct our  thoughts  to  him  as  the  rcwarder  of  virtue. 
If  from  speculation  we  turn  to  practice,  the  im- 
portance of  the  proposition  contained  in  my  text  will 
be  yet  more  apparent.  Were  it  only  known  to  us  that 
God  is,  we  should  be  ignorant  of  his  will ;  we  should 
see  no  connection  between  that  will  and  our  own 
well-being ;  we  should  be  fearless  of  his  displeasure ; 
we  should  be  indifferent  to  his  favour ;  joyless  in  look- 
ing back  upon  the  past,  helpless  for  the  present, 
hopeless  and  reckless  of  the  future ;  sometimes  in 
deep  murmurs  of  complaint,  and  sometimes  in  a 
bolder  tone  of  accusation,  you  might  be  tempted  to 
say — why  has  God  made  me  thus  ?     Omnipotence 
he  may  have ;  but  it  leaves  the  whole  human  race 
a  prey  to  worms  in  the  dreary  and  silent  regions  of 
thfc  grave.     He  may  have  omniscience  also;  but 
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this  attribute  has  ordained  no  ultimate  difference 
between  the  presumptuous  scoffer  who,  without  any 
reflection,  thinks  in  his  heart,  and  without  any  mis- 
givings proclaims  with  his  lips,  there  is  no  God, 
and  the  humble  inquirer  who  wished  to  discover, 
and,  having  discovered,  would  have  gladly  adored  a 
Deity,  holy,  just,  and  merciful — none  between  the 
ruthless  oppressor  and  the  guiltless  victim  of  his 
caprice  or  his  rage — none  between  him  who,  see- 
ing his  brethren  have  need,  shuts  up  the  bowels  of 
his  compassion  from  them,  and  him  who  provided 
for  the  sick  and  needy,  delivered  the  fatherless  and 
him  that  had  no  helper,  and  caused  the  widow's 
heart  to  sing  for  joy — none  between  the  rich  man, 
who  is  arrayed  in  purple,  aud  fares  sumptuously 
every  day,  and  the  poor  man,  who  finds  no  shelter 
for  his  wearied  head  from  the  pelting  storm,  and 
who,  unpitied  imd  tmseen,  closes  his  miserable  ex- 
istence under  the  pressure  of  a  broken  spirit,  or  the 
pangs  of  acute  disease,  or  the  lingering  torments  of 
thirst  and  hunger.  Impossible  then  it  is,  that,  per- 
ceiving only  the  single  relation  of  a  creature  to 
a  creator,  and  that  creature  unprotected  here, 
and  unaccountable  hereafter,  we  should  strive  to 
please,  or  wish  even  to  contemplate  him ;  it  is  im- 
possible we  should  ever  approach  him  in  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  supplication  to  him  as  our  prc9er\'er, 
or  of  humility  as  our  judge.  Lost  we  should  be  to 
all  the  lovely  and  refreshing  sentiments  of  that  gra- 
titude which,  even  when  exercised  towards  man, 
not  only  recognizes  with  delight  past  services,  but 
anticipates  in  imagination  a  future  disposition  to 
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re,  and  which,  as  now  directed  to '%e  Deity, 
ibes  to  him  both  the  power  and  the  inclination 
to  pour  down  upon  us  every  good  and  perfect  gift ; 
to  supply  all  the  wants  which  as  dependant  creatures 
we  must  ever  feel;  to  assuage  our  sorrows;  to 
listen  to  our  prayers,  and  to  accept  the  well-meant 
tribute  of  sincere  and  ardent  thanksgiving. 

Hence,  while  we  know  him  under  one  aspect, 
and  one  only,  our  virtues  would  lose  much  of  their 
activity,  and  our  vices  would  become  more  frequent 
and  more  incorrigible;  the  felicity,  of  which  we  are 
capable  even  in  this  life,  would  be  diminished  ;  the 
mieerics  of  it  would  be  multiplied  and  embittered ; 
and,  looking  to  a  common  end  with  the  brutes  that 
perish,  we  should  be  deprived  of  that  peculiar  ex- 
cellence which  seems  intended  for  us  even  on  this 
side  of  the  grave,  as  reasonable  and  moral  agents. 
Christianity  then,  by  connecting  the  cause  of  social 
virtue  with  that  of  general  piety — by  carrying  on 
our  contemplation  from  the  physical  to  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  Deity — by  making  his  will  the  di- 
rect and  proper  rule  of  conduct  to  us — and  by 
representing  our  future  happiness  as  the  appointed 
effect  and  covenanted  reward  of  our  present  endea- 
vours to  please  him,  is  a  most  illustrious  instance  of 
the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  they  are  dis- 
played both  in  the  precepts  and  the  sanctions  of  our 
holy  religion. 

The  Deity,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  not  with 
reluctance  as  disparaging  to  the  honour  of  revealed 
religion,  but  with  thankfulness  as  illustrating  the 
real  though  limited  usefulness  of  natural,  did  not 
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entirely  leave  himself  without  witness  among  the 
heathens.  His  eternal  power  and  godhead  might 
have  been,  and  in  some  degree  were,  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  w^orld,  understood  from  the  things  that 
were  made.  Such  is  the  language  of  Scriptme,  and 
such  would  be  the  conclusions  of  our  own  unas- 
sisted judgments  in  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind  in  certain  circumstances.  But  we  must  by  no 
means  forget  the  infirmities  as  well  as  the  capacities 
of  our  fcllow-<;reatures — we  must  remember  that 
while  the  bulk  of  mankiud  had  changed,  as  St. 
Paul  saith,  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into 
an  image  made  like  corruptible  man — that  while 
progressive  idolatry  facilitated  progressive  immora- 
lity, and  many  of  those  who  worshipped  the  crea- 
ture more  than  the  Creator  were  given  up  unto 
vile  affections,  even  several  of  those  persons  who 
were  more  eminently  distinguished  for  the  splendour 
of  their  talents,  and  the  deptli  of  their  researches, 
became,  as  says  the  same  Apostle,  vain  in  their  imar 
ginations  —  that  professing  themselves  wise,  they 
became  fools — that  even  when  they  knew  Gotl,  they 
honoured  him  not  as  God. 

No  enlightened  Christ iim  would  be  dis|)osed  to 
deprecate  with  wanton  contempt,  or  from  false  hu- 
mility, the  powers  of  reason,  because  he  must  con- 
sider those  powers  iis  the  gracious  gift  of  God  him- 
self—  as  tlic  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our 
own  nature;  suid  the  necessary  instrmnents  both 
of  our  intcUectuul  and  spiritual  improvement.  But 
in  estimating  their  extent  and  their  effects,  he 
must  be  gmdcd  l)y  the  testimony  of  ancient  his- 
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tory  and  the.  dogmas  of  ancient  philosophy,  and 
from  that  history  imd  those  dogniiis  he  will  learn 
that  many  celebrated  heathens  who  acknowledged 
Giod  to  be,  yet  doubted  or  denied  a  position  far 
more  interesting  to  human  virtue  and  human  hap- 
piness— that  he  is  also  a  rewarder  of  those  who 
diligently  seek  him.  Even  in  the  truths  which  re- 
late to  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  the  light,  which 
revelation  holds  forth  to  us,  is  more  pure  and  more 
steady  than  that  which  guided  many  teachers,  who 
are  justly  considered  iis  the  ornament  of  the  heathen 
world.  It  docs  not  darken  the  subject  by  mystical 
traditions,  nor  by  disputable  abstractions,  nor  by  the 
use  of  those  uncouth  metaphysical  terms,  which  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  procure  unusual  precision  even- 
tually produced  ambiguity.  The  Epicureans,  it  is 
well  known,  while  they  allowed  the  being  of  many 
gods,  derided  the  belief  of  futurity,  combatted  all  the 
obligations  to  virtue  arising  from  our  accountable- 
ness,  and  therefore  arc  justly  represented  by  Cicero, 
as  teachers,  who  took  away  in  reality  what  they  ad- 
mitted in  appearance ;  and,  while  they  declaimed 
against  superstition,  were  in  effect  the  enemies  of 
all  religion  whatsoever.  According  to  their  hypo- 
thesis there  is  a  God,  but  not  such  a  Grod  as  we 
adore — not  a  rewarder  of  the  good — not  a  punisher 
of  the  bad — unless  we  rush  into  the  gross  absurdity 
of  saying,  that  God  punishes  and  rewards  himself, 
when  the  souls  that  were  made  out  of  him  retnrn 
into  him,  and  lose  all  identity  with  the  individuals 
who  had  acted  well  or  ill,  in  a  state  of  temporary 
separation  from  the  divine  substance. 
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But  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  doctrine  will 
be  yet  more  intelligible,  if  we  were  to  compare  it  with 
the  tenets  of  other  sects,  more  favourable  in  general 
estimation,  than  those  of  Epicnrus,  to  the  cause  of 
virtue.  You  read  in  the  Scriptiu-cs,  that  God  in  the 
beginning  created  the  world  from  nothing;  but  this 
doctrine  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taught  by 
any  one  Greek  or  Roman  sage ;  it  was  opposed,  I 
am  sure,  by  many  of  them ;  nor  can  any  trace  of  it 
be  seen  in  the  theological  antiquities  or  the  meta- 
physical subtleties  of  Eastern  nations.  Yet  surely 
this  truth  gives  us  the  most  exalted  notion  of  omni- 
potence; and  by  the  exclusion  of  it  many  of  the 
most  pertinent  argiunents,  which  a  Christian  would 
adduce  for  the  existence  of  God,  would  be  weakened. 
Plato  held  indeed  the  existence  of  God ;  he  often 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  divine  attributes  ; 
he  sometimes  rises  into  eloquent  representations  of 
of  a  future  state ;  but  he  avowedly  maintained  the 
eternity  of  matter,  and  therefore  invalidated  many 
of  the  proofs  which  a  purer  and  more  enlarged 
theism  suggests  to  our  minds.  The  later  followers 
of  this  illustrious  man,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch, 
spoke  of  the  soul  itself,  not  so  much  as  the  work 
and  production  of  God,  as  a  part  of  him — not  as 
made  by  him,  but  from  him  and  out  of  him ;  and 
thus,  while  they  seem  to  assign  the  soul  a  share  of 
the  divine  perfection,  and  talk  of  its  having  the  same 
substance  with  God,  their  opinions  strongly  resem- 
ble the  impieties  which  Spinoza  maintained  in  times 
comparatively  modern. 

The  acute  successor  of  Plato  held,   in  common 
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with  his  master,  the  eternity  of  matter,  from  which 
all  visible  things  were  formed  and  endowed  with 
forms.  He  held  also  the  eternity  of  intelligence 
itself;  ;uid  upon  this  very  circumstance  he  would 
establish  a  doctrine  which  tends  to  prove  that  God 
is  not  the  rewarder  of  those  who  diligently  seek 
him;  for  the  souls  of  men  are  among  those  things 
which  he  represents  as  in  a  continual  flux,  and 
which  after  death  would  be  resorbed  into  the  eter- 
nal mind,  and  therefore  could  not  be  capable  o£ 
reward  or  punishment, —  because  consciousness, 
though  it  does  not  constitute  personal  identity,  is 
the  necessary  and  sole  indication  of  it,  and  though 
k  be  only  the  property  or  power  of  the  being,  is 
such  a  power  that,  in  the  absence  of  it,  every  being, 
who  is  a  moral  agent,  must  cease  to  be  the  object 
of  distributive  justice. 

-I  A  consequence  not  very  dissimilar  flowed  from  the 
system  of  the  Stoics,  who,  it  must  be  owned,  among 
all  their  stnmge  paradoxes,  and  all  their  fierce  con- 
tentions among  themselves,  speak  in  terms  most  reve- 
rential of  the  Deity.  They  inculcated  many  noble  les- 
sons of  the  more  difficult  virtues,  and  they  sincerely, 
tliough  not  perhaps  very  consistently,  recommended 
tliat  worship  which  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
called  "  coming  to  God ;"  and  upon  which  the  Sta- 
gyrite,  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  numerous 
writings,  is  studiously  silent.  But  by  the  notions 
which  they  entertained  about  the  refusion  of  the 
human  soul  into  the  soiU  of  the  world,  and  about 
the  general  conflagration  ;  about  the  successive  re- 
volutioos  of  events  and  existence  at  stated  periods  ; 
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they  left  no  room  for  the  expectation  of  fntnrity  as 
a  state  of  being  in  which  individuals  are  to  be 
rewarded  or  punished  according  to  their  works. 

The  fact  is,  that  when  the  artificial  and  discord;mt 
tenets  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  are  accu- 
rately examined,  and  the  grounds  and  illustrations  of 
their  respective  systems  are  piu-suedtotheirlegitimate 
consequences,  they  will  always  be  found  inferior  to 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  many  of  them  may  be  ultimately  resolved  into 
principles  simihu*  to  those,  which  the  followers  of 
Epicurus  avowed  more  openly,  and  defended  perhaps 
more  consistently.  Undoubtedly,  amidst  the  subtle 
controversies  of  sophists,  and  the  refined  conjec- 
tures or  precarious  assumptions  of  teachers,  who 
deserve  a  less  dishonourable  name,  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  still  kept  some  hold  upon  their 
hopc3  and  fears.  It  in  some  instances  coonter- 
acted,  though  it  could  not  entirely  correct,  supersti- 
tion. It  produced  the  belief  of  gods  as  rewarders, 
according  to  the  various  forms  of  popular  theology. 

But  the  corruptions  of  that  theology  are  notorious ; 
and,  whether  you  consider  it  as  admitting  the  ex- 
istence of  one  deity  or  more,  or  as  representing  him 
imder  the  character  of  a  judge  who  will  recompense 
the  righteous  and  punish  the  wicked,  the  hardiest 
infidel  would  blush  to  assent,  that  in  point  of  per- 
spicuity, simplicity,  consistency,  and  useful  tenden- 
cies. It  will  for  a  moment  stand  the  test  of  compari- 
son with  the  doctrines  which  revelation  sets  before 
us,  upon  these  and  other  most  aweful  and  sublime 
subjects.     Hear  then  the  voice  of  wisdom,  as  in 
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Holy  Writ  she  crieth  aloud  for  your  comfort  and 
admonition.  Have  you  not  been  toldthsit  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  God?  have  you  not  luiderstood  from 
the  beginning  that  it  is  He  who  sittcth  on  the  circle 
of  the  earth — He,  who  stretchcth  out  the  heavens 
as  a  curtain — He,  who  set  in  them  a  tabernacle  to 
declare  his  glory — He,  who  ordained  the  moon  and 
the  stars  in  the  firmament,  which  shewcth  his  handy 
work — to  whom  will  ye  liken  nic  ?  saith  the  Holy 
One.  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  Him 
who  hath  created  these  things  ;  who,  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  might,  bringeth  out  their  host  by  num- 
ber, and  calleth  them  all  by  their  names.  Remem- 
ber, that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  faileth  not,  neither  is 
w^eary,  nor  is  there  any  searching  of  his  understand- 
ing. The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth, 
and  broader  than  the  sea ;  it  is  high  as  heaven — 
what  canst  thou  do  ?  it  is  deeper  than  the  grave — 
what  canst  thou  know  ?  Ask  the  beasts  of  the 
field — they  shall  teach  thee  ;  speak  to  the  fowls  of 
the  air  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  they  shall  de- 
clare unto  thee,  that  the  Lord  hath  wrought  this — 
He,  who  measurcth  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand — He,  who  weigheth  the  mountains  in  a  scale, 
and  the  hills  in  a  balance.  He  increaseth  the  na- 
tions and  destroyeth  them.  He  giveth  the  former 
and  the  latter  rain  and  fruitful  seasons ;  and  by  his 
commands  the  clouds  drop  down  the  dew.  To  him 
come  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless  and  the  widow, 
and  arc  satisfied.  His  eyes  are  upon  the  righteous, 
his  ears  arc  open  to  their  prayers;  he  keepeth  them 
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secretly  in  a  pavilion  from  the  pride  uf  men  and 
the  strife  of  tongues ;  he  maketh  the  perfect  man, 
and  tlie  end  of  that  man  is  peace.  He  so  lovetl  the 
world  as  to  send  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  we 
might  live  through  him.  This  is  his  command- 
ment— that  he  who  loves  Grod  loves  his  brother  also. 
This  is  the  promise  that  he  has  promised  us,  even 
eternal  life. 

He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  Do 
you  ask  what?  I  answer,  the  precious  and  peer- 
less lessons  of  wisdom,  just  now  delivered  to  you. 
They  are,  you  will  remember,  not  drawn  from  any 
storehouse  of  human  eloquence ;  but  immediately 
and  unmixcdly  from  the  sacred  oracles  of  God. 
Now,  according  to  the  general  and  serious  opiniona 
of  all  believers,  there  is  appointed  a  day  when  Christ 
will  descend  with  the  sound  of  a  trump,  and  amidst 
the  shouts  of  angels  and  archangels — a  day,  when 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  exposed — when 
every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  of  every  hiumuk 
creature  shall  be  brought  before  a  righteous  and  un- 
erring tribuiuil — when  the  wicked  shall  be  sentenced 
to  dreadful  torments,  and  tlie  virtuous  exalted  to  a 
state  of  everliisting  bliss. 

^(But  even  if  we  were  to  grant  hypotheticidly  that 
these  magnificent  descriptions  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood Uterally,  that  felicity  is  not  to  be  bestowed 
with  the  ceremonies  of  public  trial,  and  in  the  sim- 
ple ^w'Wi  of  rccompence,  nor  misery  inflicted  in  the 
vaert  form  of  punishment,  but  that  felicity  will  be 
adapted  nod  proportioned  ex;ictly  to  the  mtTits,  and 
misery  to  the  deserts,  of  mankind;  and  that  this 
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adaptation  and  proportion  will  be  effected  by  a 
series  of  natural  causes,  which  God  hiiusclf  has 
appointed  for  moral  purposes;  still  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Christian  and  the  philosopher  is  little 
more  than  circumstantial — still  virtue  will  have,  as, 
according  to  our  clear  and  unalterable  conceptions 
of  fitness,  it  ought  to  have,  the  advantage  over  vice 
— still  God  is  the  author  of  unmixed  and  unceasing 
happiness  to  those  who  seek  to  please  him — still  all 
the  intelligible,  and  nearly  all  the  credible,  ends  of 
divine  justice  will  be  substantially  answered,  and  all 
our  conceptions  of  divine  wisdom  and  mercy,  as  co- 
operating with  justice,  will  be  verified — still  good 
and  evil  are  set  before  us,  and  still  our  future  well- 
being  must  depend  on  our  present  choice. 

Let  us  then  hold  fast  the  Christian  faith  without 
wavering;  let  us  acknowledge  the  weighty  obliga- 
tions we  have  to  the  Gospel,  for  the  clear,  con- 
nected, and  comprehensive  views  which  it  exhibits 
of  the  Deity,  as  our  maker,  preserver,  and  judge. 
Let  us  remember  with  gratitude,  that  even  the  hum- 
blest believer  may  now  obtain  fuller  and  more  satis- 
factory knowledge  than  many  of  the  wisest  heathens 
were  able  to  acijuire  upon  these  interesting  topics. 
But  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  recollect,  that  specula- 
tions, however  sound  in  their  principles,  however 
exact  in  their  process,  and  however  important  in 
their  results,  are  insufficient  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  our  duty,  if  they  terminate  solely  in  our  inwimi 
persuasion,  or  in  outward  profession,  or  in  transient 
though  ardent  feeling,  or  in  mere  orthodoxy,  be  it 
real  or  imaginary.     By  the  faith  which  the  Author 
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of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  all  the  other 
Sacred  Writers  inculcate,  you  are  to  understand,  not 
a  confidence  in  the  vast  and  haughty  pretensions  of 
dogmatism,  nor  in  the  blind  dictates  of  prejudice, 
nor  in  the  tumultuous  reveries  of  fanaticism,  but  a 
distinct  and  steady  conviction  of  your  reason.  And 
on  such  a  conviction  alone,  accompanied  by  works, 
all  the  rewards  mentioned  in  the  chapter  of  the  text 
were  bestowed.  Faith,  as  I  before  told  you,  was  an 
active,  and  therefore  a  meritorious  principle  in  those 
patriarchs  and  other  worthies,  whose  example  the 
secred  writer  has  described  so  luminously  and  re- 
commended so  earnestly.  It  was  active,  and  there- 
fore meritorious,  in  the  Apostles,  who  sacrificed  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  who  endured 
voluntarily  stripes  and  chains,  and  the  most  aggra- 
vated torments  of  death  in  defence  of  the  hallowed 
truths,  committed  to  their  charge.  It  was  active, 
and  therefore  meritorious,  in  the  first  converts,  who 
either  shook  oft"  the  incumbrances  of  Jewish  cere- 
monies and  traditions,  for  the  sake  of  adhering  to 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  enforced  by  a  cru- 
cified Redeemer,  or  who  abandoned  the  corruptions 
of  heathenism,  polytheism,  and  licentiousness,  and, 
encouraged  by  their  Christian  teachers,  were  anxious 
to  make  the  utmost  proficiency  in  temperance, 
righteousness,  and  all  other  preparatory  qualifica- 
tions for  a  judgment  to  come.  Meritorious  it  will 
be  also  in  yourselves,  if  to  a  rational,  habitual,  and 
devout  spirit  of  faith,  you  add  the  firmness  inspired 
by  well-grounded  hope,  and  all  the  amiable  graces 
of  Christian   charity  —  if  you  bring  every  proud 
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thought,  every  unruly  appetite,  every  unsocial  aflFec- 
tion,  and  every  criminal  habit,  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  due  to  Christ — if,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
respects,  you  employ  all  your  powers  to  walk  wor- 
thily of  the  high  name  by  which  you  are  called,  and 
to  adorn  by  your  lives,  as  well  as  to  magnify  by 
your  praises,  that  doctrine  which  has  been  delivered 
to  us  in  the  Gospel  of  your  Saviour,  and  through 
him,  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  graciously  revealed 
by  your  Father  and  your  God. 
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1  THEss.  V.  22,  23. 

Abstainjrom  all  appearance  of  ex>U,  and  the  very  God  of  all  peace 
tanctifyyou  wholly. 

Without  adopting  indiscriminately  the  opinions 
of  some  pliilosophers,  who  resolve  all  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  virtue  into  the  doctrine  of  sym- 
pathy, and  who  apply  their  favourite  system  to  the 
most  familiar  as  well  as  the  most  arduous  offices  of  mo- 
rality, we  are  led  by  experience,  as  well  as  instructed 
by  religion, to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  judgment  that 
is  passed  upon  our  actions  by  our  fellow-creatures. 
Various,  no  doubt,  are  the  means,  which  our  Cre- 
ator has  employed  for  preserving  us  from  wrong, 
and  encouraging  us  to  right.  In  respect  to  our- 
selves, he  has  united  the  impulses  of  our  feelings, 
the  researches  of  our  reason,  and  the  guidance  of  our 
conscience.  In  reference  to  others,  he  has  given 
additional  vigour  to  our  exertions  by  inspiring  us 
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vnth  the  love  of  reputation  tind  the  dread  of  infamy. 
In  the  breasts  of  other  men  he  has  created  a  tri- 
buiuil,  the  decisions  of  which  anticipate,  and  in  some 
degree  resemble  the  sentence^  that  will  be  passed  on 
idl  moral  agents  at  the  last  day ;  and  as  that  sentence 
is  founded  upon  a  common,  and  most  active  sense 
of  moral  rectitude,  there  is  a  visible  propriety  in 
making  it  the  object  of  serious  and  stedfast  atten- 
tion. Doubtless  it  is  not  always  possible  for  ns  to 
penetrate  the  secret  and  complex  motives  of  human 
actions,  or  to  determine  accurately  the  value  of 
those  circumstances,  which  in  particular  cases  en- 
hance merit  or  extenuate  guilt.  Hence  arises  a 
necessity  of  general  rules  for  deciding  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  mankind,  for  connecting  appeanuiccs  with 
reaUties,  and  for  inferring  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  moral  agents  from  the  external  marks,  which  are 
stamped  upon  their  conduct.  This  principle  is  ac- 
knowledged by  oar  Lord  himself,  when  he  refers  to 
the  outward  action  of  men  as  evidences  of  their  in- 
ward propensities.  For,  having  stated  that  "  a  cor- 
rupt tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit,"  he  lays 
down  this  plain  rule — that  "  by  their  fruits  we  shall 
know  them."  t 

Much  of  the  beauty,  and  much  of  the  utility^ 
which  belong  to  virtue  depend  upon  the  aspect 
which  it  bears  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  and 
upon  the  influence  by  which  it  operates  as  an  ex- 
ample to  terrify  the  vicious  and  to  encourage  the 
well  disposed.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
proof  not  only  of  a  misguided  understanding,  but  of 
a  per>'ersc  and  callous  spirit  to  throw  ofl"  all  regard 
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to  the  interpretation  which  other  men  are  accns- 
tomed  to  put  upon  our  behaviour.  Dangerous,  in- 
deed, is  that  presumption,  which  induces  us  to  set  at 
defiance  the  disapprobation  of  the  wise  and  good ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  absence  of  per- 
sonal temptation  and  personal  interests,  men  less 
wise  and  less  good  are  usually  governed  by  general 
notions  of  duty,  and  a  natural  love  of  rectitude,  the 
esteem  even  of  such  persons  is  not  to  be  slighted  : 
for,  whatsoever  allowances  they  may  make  to  them- 
selves for  their  own  misconduct,  they  quickly  take 
alarm  at  the  faults  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and 
decide  with  impartiality,  and  sometimes  with  severity 
against  those  sins,  to  which  they  are  not  themselves 
peculiarly  addicted.  They  welcome  every  instance 
of  that  virtue  which  they  are  accustomed  to  practise. 
In  higher  points  of  morality  they  admire  what  they 
would  be  unable  to  imitate,  and  in  matters  less  im- 
portant, the  consciousness  of  their  own  powers,  it 
may  be  their  own  habits,  produces  immediate  and 
sincere  disapprobation  of  deliberate  and  frequent  de- 
viations from  acknowledged  duty.  Thus  we  see  the 
connection  between  virtue  and  religion,  between 
that  which  is  approved  by  man,  and  that  which  will 
hereafter  be  rewarded  by  the  deity, 
m  Now  in  the  chapter  preceding  that,  from  which 
my  text  is  taken,  the  Apostle  most  earnestly  and 
most  eloquently  expatiates  upon  a  life  to  come, 
upon  the  solemn  judgment  that  was  prepared  for  all 
mankind,  upon  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  proof 
of  our  own  resurrection,  and  upon  his  descent  from 
heaven  with  the  voice  of  an  archangel,  and  with  the 
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trump  of  God.  Having  recommended  these  grand 
events  to  their  meditation,  he  reminds  his  Thcssalo- 
nian  converts  that  "  they  are  the  children  of  light"— 
he  instructs  them  to  watch,  and  to  be  sober — he 
inculcates  many  momentous  duties,  the  performance 
of  which  was  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  meeting 
their  righteous  Judge.  Among  other  precepts  con- 
nected, you  will  observe,  with  the  expectation  of 
those  awful  scenes,  which  he  had  been  describing,  he 
exhorts  them  "  to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of 
evil" — he  gives  new  force  to  the  exhortation  by 
connecting  with  it  a  long  and  interesting  series  of 
religious  instructions,  and  by  following  it  up  with 
an  ardent  supplication  that  "  the  God  of  Peace 
might  sanctify  them  wholly."  It  was  not  enough 
for  the  Thessaloniuns  that  "  they  prayed  without 
ceasing" — that  they  quenched  not  the  Spirit — that 
they  despised  not  prophecyings — that  they  proved 
all  things — that  they  held  fast  that  which  is  good. 
In  order  to  lill  up  the  measure  of  their  Christian 
perfection,  it  was  incuuibent  on  them  to  abstain 
from  all  appearance  of  evil,  and  when  such  absti- 
nence was  added  to  the  other  Christian  graces 
which  the  Apostle  had  enumerated,  they  might  con- 
sider themselves  as  wholly  sanctified. 

Those  precautions  were  the  more  necessary  firom 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  first  converts  to 
Christianity  were  placed,  while  they  were  exposed 
to  the  captious  malignity  of  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
supercilious  contempt  of  the  Gentiles.  We  know 
from  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  history  that  every 
tenet,  every  action,  every  word,  and  every  look  of 
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Christians  waa  an  object  of  jealousy.  Not  only 
their  virtues  were  overiooked  or  depreciated,  but 
their  faults  were  severely  watched  and  maliciously 
exaggerated.  If  they  refused  to  cast  incense  upon 
the  altars  of  false  deities,  they  were  persecuted  as 
enemies  to  the  popular  religion.  If  from  motives 
of  fear,  and  perhaps  necessity,  they  assembled  to 
worship  in  private  houses,  they  were  accused  of  dan- 
gerous conspiracies  against  the  state.  If  they  took 
hread  and  drank  wine  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
their  crucified  Redeemer,  they  were  charged  with 
sacrificing  impure  animals,  and  sometimes  even  with 
shedding  the  blood  of  human  creatures  for  an 
offering  to  their  deity.  In  this  perilous  situation 
they  were  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  false  accusers — to  shew  by  their 
attention  even  to  the  minutest  points  of  duty,  that  in 
every  part  of  their  lives  they  acted  under  a  sincere 
and  serious  responsibility  to  their  heavenly  Judge, 
and  were  anxious  before  heaven  and  earth  "to 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God,  their  Saviour,  in  all 
things." 

In  the  correct  and  comprehensive  view  which 
Christianity  exhibits  of  our  moral  faculties,  our 
moral  obligations,  and  the  effects  of  them  on  our 
happiness,  the  agency  of  the  Deity  in  this  world, 
as  well  as  the  plan  of  retribution  which  he  will  ac- 
complish in  the  world  to  come,  are  uniformly  pre- 
sented to  the  contemplation  of  believers,  and  as  no 
action  escapes  his  notice,  or  is  unconnected  with 
his  schemes  for  the  improvement  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  his  creatures,  it  becomes  a  part  of  o»ir  duty 
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snnn  every  approach  to  evil,  lest  we  be  plunged 
farther  and  fsirthcr  into  j^uilt,  and  every  appearance 
of  it,  lest  we  should  disgust  the  righteous,  cor- 
rupt the  unwary,  and  harden  the  wicked.  The  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity,  whether  they  recommend 
virtue  as  the  utile  or  as  the  honestum,  have  with 
very  few  exceptions  insisted  upon  the  decens,  and 
thus  far  their  moral  lessons  coincide  with  the  pre- 
cept laid  down  to  us  in  the  text. 

But  the  instructions  of  ancient  sages  upon  deco- 
rum were  imperfect,  because  they  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  their  hearers  to  the  approbation  of  niiui  ra- 
ther than  of  Grod,  and  they  were  often  inefficacious, 
Kbecausc  they  confined  the  salutary  effects  of  virtue 
to  temporal  advantages  instead  of  pointing  out  that 
glorious  recompence,  which  the  moral  Governor  of 
the  Universe  has  reserved  for  it  in  tlie  future  dis- 
pensations of  his  justice,  mercy,  and  holiness. 
Hence  in  those  parts  of  our  conduct  which  fall 
within  the  view  of  our  fellow-creatures,  the  encou- 
ragements to  virtue  in  the  heathen  world  were  often 
feeble,  and  many  restraints  from  vice  were  wanting 
under  circumstances  where  the  offender  expected 
secrecy,  and  therefore  impunity.  In  our  better 
deeds,  performed  with  difficulty,  there  was  danger 
that  the  love  of  human  praise  should  degenerate 
into  vanity  and  ostentation,  and  in  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life,  the  dread  of  human  reproach  would 
often  \k  insufficient  to  set  men  upon  their  guard 
against  "  the  appearance  of  evil." 

Justly  then  do  we  consider  it  as  the  great  and 
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characteristic  excellence  of  our  holy  religion,  that 
the  authority  of  it  extends  to  all  the  possible  condi- 
tions in  which  we  are  placed  as  moral  creatures,  and 
to  all  points  of  our  duty  under  all  circumstances,  to 
the  easy  and  arduous,  to  the  common  and  the  rare, 
to  the  open  and  the  secret.  A  pre-eminence  no 
doubt  is  repeatedly  and  deservedly  assigned  to  the 
judgment  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  provision  is 
made  for  such  a  regulation  of  our  conduct,  as  shall 
procure  for  us  the  serious  and  well-founded  praise 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  The  former  is  to  be  the 
predominant  and  ruling  principle  of  our  actions. 
But  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  slight  the  latter,  and 
the  reason  for  such  caution  most  obviously  is,  that 
men,  from  the  moral  constitution  of  their  nature,  are 
led  to  approve  of  those  actions  which  God  has 
commanded  and  will  recompense,  as  well  as  to 
disapprove  of  those  which  God  has  forbidden  and 
will  punish.  The  influence  of  human  opinion  is 
recognised  in  the  very  limitations  which  arc  set 
to  its  authority.  Because  God  always  can  see, 
and  man  cannot,  the  very  secrets  of  the  soul, 
Christianity  has  more  especially  insisted  upon  pu- 
rity and  singleness  of  heart.  On  the  other  hand, 
because  the  judgment  of  God  is  in  all  cases  uner- 
ring and  perfectly  righteous,  and  that  of  man  may 
in  many  cases  be  imperfect,  rash,  partial,  and  unjust, 
we  arc  commanded  to  prefer  the  praise  of  God  to 
that  of  man,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  testimony 
of  our  own  conscience,  when  we  obey  our  Maker  at 
the  hazard  of  offending  our  misguided  fellow-crea- 
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tures.  But  when  this  great  end  is  secured,  an  at- 
tention to  our  external  deportment  succeeds  next  in 
order.  It  becomes  a  matter,  not  merely  of  decorum 
and  discretion,  but  of  direct  obligation.  It  ia  not 
only  recommended  to  us  by  reason,  but  imposed 
upon  us  by  religion,  imd  the  very  same  authority 
which  commands  us  "to  purify  our  hearts  in  tlie 
sight  of  God,"  caUs  upon  us  so  to  demean  ourselves, 
as  not  to  provoke  the  just  contempt  or  hatred  of  our 
fellow-creatures. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle,  after 
directing  the  Thessalonians  to  possess  their  own 
body  in  sanetification,  and  not  to  go  beyond  and 
defraud  their  brethren,  because  God  is  the  avenger 
of  all  such  sinners,  he  advises  them  to  walk  honestly, 
tCaxriiJAvws,  or,  as  the  word  may  be  more  properly 
rendered,  "  decently,"  or  with  good  habits,  to  them 
that  are  without,  that  is  to  be  intent  upon  preserv- 
ing such  a  behaviour,  as  may  secure  the  esteem  of 
those  who  behold  it,  even  among  the  heathens. 

In  the  chapter  of  my  text  we  are  exhorted  to  ab- 
stain from  "  all  appearance  of  evil,"  that "  our  whole 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  may  be  preserved  blameless 
unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Here, 
then,  the  same  innocence,  which  protects  us  from 
the  censure  of  the  world,  will  avert  also  the  displea- 
sure of  God,  and  the  peculiar  force  of  the  Apostles' 
language  has  been  well  illustrated  by  a  learned  in- 
terpreter, who  shews  that  the  word  oXokAjj^ov, 
"  whole,"  employed  by  St.  Paul,  and  which  prima- 
rily signifies  "  the  whole  of  a  thing  given  by  lot,"  is 
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luctapliorically  applied  to  a  city,  whose  buildings  are 
all  standing,  to  an  empire  which  hath  all  its  pro- 
vinces, and  to  an  army  whose  troops  are  undimi- 
nished by  tmy  accident  or  calamity.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  obedience  required  from  Chris- 
tians must  be  universal — that  no  distinctions  of 
greater  or  less  will  justify  us  in  evading  any  com- 
mands, or  any  prohibition — that  the  very  "  appear- 
ance of  evil,"  voluntarily  hazarded,  is  contrary  to 
the  purity  and  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  character, 
and  that  no  action  can  be  blameless  in  the  sight  of 
God,  which  gives  just  offence  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  his  creatures. 

It  was  not  piety  itself,  but  hollow  and  hypocritical 
pretence  to  superior  sanctity — it  was  not  a  well  di- 
rected regard  to  the  applause  of  men,  but  the  at- 
tempt to  obtain  it  by  appearances  unaccompanied 
with  realities — it  was  not  the  mere  reference  of  ac- 
tions to  human  opinion,  but  the  deliberate  and  se- 
cret disregard  of  God's  approbation,  which  our 
blessed  Redeemer  condemned  in  the  Pharisees — 
"  He  knew  what  was  in  men" — he  knew  what  were 
the  right,  as  well  as  mistaken  judgments,  which 
they  are  capable  of  making,  and  therefore  he  di- 
rected his  followers  "so  to  let  their  light  shine 
before  men,  that,  seeing  their  good  works,  they 
might  be  induced  to  glorify  their  Father,  who  is  in 
Heaven."  —  Upon  the  same  principle  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  exhorts  them  "  to  provide 
things  honest  in  sight  of  all  men"  —  to  think 
upon  those  things,  which  are  of  good  report,  and 
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so  to  mingle  good  sense  with  good  intention, 
that  their  good  deeds  might  not  be  evil  spoken 
of.  For  by  these  means  the  religion  which  they 
professed  could  not  fail  to  recommend  itself  to 
the  notice  and  approbation  of  all  impartial  ob- 
servers, and  the  professors  of  it  would  have  the 
merit  of  improving  by  example  the  converts,  whom 
they  had  previously  convinced  by  arguments,  and 
persuaded  by  precept.  The  ground  of  these  aposto- 
lical injunctions  may  be  traced  in  the  disposition  of 
mankind  to  judge  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  in 
the  possibility  of  their  making  an  incorrect  as  well 
as  a  correct  judgement — in  their  love  of  virtue,  and 
the  necessity  of  presenting  it  to  their  view  clearly 
and  distinctly — in  their  hatred  of  vice,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  separating  all  our  actions  from  those  visible 
circumstances  which  resemble  it.  The  conse- 
quences of  a  good  name  arc  indeed  beneficial  to 
ourselves,  and  while  they  aid  the  general  interests  of 
virtue,  they  fkll  in  with  the  righteous  and  benevo- 
lent purposes,  for  which  the  light  of  Christianity 
was  given  to  the  world. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  heathen  philo- 
sopher,* that  the  fair  form  of  virtue  to  be  admired 
need  only  to  be  seen,  and  as  that  admiration  could 
not  fail  to  produce  corresponding  efforts  of  imitation 
in  the  beholder,  a  good  man  increased  the  value  of 
his  good  deeds  by  promoting  the  improvement  of 
his  fellow-creatures.     On  the  other  hand  the  im- 
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pure  nature  of  vice,  when  stripped  of  all  disguise, 
excites  detestation  and  scorn,  and  the  xncious  are 
exposed  to  heavier  condemnation  by  the  tendency 
of  their  sins  to  decoy  the  unwary  into  criminal  imi- 
tation. It  marks  indeed  some  defect  in  the  love  and 
reverence  we  bear  to  virtue,  if  from  negligence  or 
affectation  we  permit  any  parts  of  it  to  assume  the 
exterior  properties  of  vice.  He,  therefore,  who 
wishes  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  to  encourage  a 
due  reverence  for  his  authority,  and  to  engage  man- 
kind in  a  strict  and  constant  obedience  to  his  laws, 
will  be  anxious  to  avert  all  erroneous  constructions 
upon  his  own  behaviour.  He  will  take  care  that 
his  devotion  is  not  mistaken  for  hypocrisy — his  be- 
neBcencc  mistaken  for  ostentation — his  temperance 
mistaken  for  cluirlish  austerity — his  zeal  in  the  de- 
fence of  religion  mistaken  for  intolerance — his  firm- 
ness in  the  support  of  truth  mistaken  for  bigotry— 
his  participation  in  hiu-mlcss  and  unforbidden  plea- 
sures mistaken  for  levity  or  profligacy.  Knowing 
the  general  inclinations  of  mankind  to  commend 
virtue,  and  to  censure  vice,  he  will  endeavour  to  di- 
rect the  better  parts  of  their  nature  to  their  proper 
objects.  Perceiving  and  lamenting  too  their  in- 
firmities, their  passions,  and  their  proneness  to  de- 
tect and  exaggerate  the  indiscretions  and  feelings  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  he  will  endeavour  so  to  prac- 
tise virtue,  that  it  may  neither  be  misapprehended  by 
the  thoughtless,  nor  depreciated  by  the  censorious, 
and  so  to  avoid  vice  that  neither  the  inconsiderate 
nor  the  malevolent  may  find  opportunities  for  im- 
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pating  the  guilt  of  it  undeservedly,  nor  the  wicked 
take  occasion  to  plead  the  authority  of  supposed 
example  in  the  extenuation  of  their  own  voluntary 
and  habitual  depravity. 

In  truth,  tlic  rapid  progress  of  uncultivfitcd  or  ill- 
regulated   uiinds   from   bud   to   worse,  when  they 
meet,  or  fancy  themselves  to  meet,  with  the  slightest 
encouragement,  the  general  eagerness  to  catch  at 
every  pretext  which  may  .issist  them  in  aggravating 
the  faults  of  others,  and  in  palliating  their  want  of 
abihty,  or  perhaps  their  want  of  ineliuation,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  failings  and  sins,  their  pronenesa 
to  consider  vice  as  more  venial,  and  virtue  as  more 
amiable,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  responsi- 
bility of  the  persons  whose  practice  they  are  dis- 
posed to  imitate — their  impatience  to  mitigate  the 
pangs  of  conscious  inferiority  by  bringing  down  to 
a  level  with  themselves  those  who  seem  to  be  raised 
above  them  by  intellectual  or  moral  excellence — 
their  credulity  and  their  rashness,  their  ignorance 
and  their  malignity,  their  envy  and  their  pride,  their 
hypocrisy  and  even  their  sincerity,  their  wantonness 
in  profligacy,  and  their  sensibility  from  piety,  all 
these  various  and  sometimes  opposite  propensities 
of  our  nature,  and  qualities  of  our  actions,  evince 
the  importance  of  that  caution  which  the  Apostle 
recommends. 

The  duties  inculcated  by  rehgion,  though  uni- 
versally obUgatory,  may,  from  particular  circum- 
stances, become  more  important  and  more  indis- 
pensable.    Some  of  those  circumstances  are  to  be 
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found  in  difrerence8  of  sex,  in  our  ci^^l  and  ecclesi- 
astical ciiiiiloymcntg,  and  in  our  domestic  relations. 
Such  too  is  the  importance  of  the  particulars  just 
now  enumerated,  that  I  shall  conclude  this  discourse 
with  some  remarks  upon  each  of  them. 

The  progress  of  mankind  in  civilization  places 
females  in  a  condition  where  their  excellences  and 
defects  arc  marked  with  increased  vigilance.  From 
them,  under  the  endearing  characters  of  parents, 
wives,  and  daughters,  a  pecidiar  degree  of  caution 
and  delicacy  is  re(|uircd.  Amidst  the  snares  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  it  is  necessary  for  their 
safety  that  the  first  approaches  to  evil  should  be 
shunned  anxiouslyand  incessantly — that  they  should 
exercise  a  strong  control  over  every  irregular  pas- 
sion— that  they  should  lay  the  foimdation  of  all 
other  virtues  in  imft-igncd  modesty  and  unspotted 
innocence — and  that  in  every  word  and  every  ges- 
ture they  should  manifest  their  inward  love  of  all 
those  duties,  by  the  practice  of  which  they  secure 
the  confidence  of  husbands,  the  reverence  of  chil- 
dren, the  affection  of  parents,  and  the  general  esteem 
of  civilized  and  enlightened  society.  By  the  wise 
constitution  of  human  nature,  as  virtue  in  them  is 
more  graceful  and  more  lovely,  so  vice  is  more 
loathsome  ;  and  what,  I  beseech  you,  is  the  expectft- 
tion  which  general  experience  allows  them  to  form 
on  the  lot  which  awaits  them,  if,  having  no  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  no  control  over  their 
own  thoughts  and  words,  they  venture  to  slight  the 
danger  of  appcamuces  ?     After  sustaining  well  the 
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characters  of  a  daughter,  or  a  neighbour,  or  a 
friend,  they  for  one  known  fault  arc  prejudged  on 
the  presumed  guilt  of  many  unknown,  and,  as  it 
were  with  a  common  signal,  are  pursued  by  the 
frowns  of  every  companion,  every  stranger,  and 
every  foe.  After  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  sudden 
passion,  the  blandishments  of  insidious  flattery,  or 
the  importunities  of  reiterated  solicitation,  they  are 
consigned  to  infamy  by  the  envy  of  the  neglected 
beauty,  the  craftiness  of  the  secret  sinner,  the  indig- 
nation of  the  sober  matron,  and  the  apathy,  or  the 
scorn,  or  the  sel&shness  of  the  imgrateful  betrayer. 
After  incurring  the  serious,  and  sometimes,  I  fear, 
too  unrclcntuig  censures  of  the  world,  they  descend 
by  rapid  strides  from  pitiable  weakness  to  unblush- 
ing and  even  incorrigible  wickedness.  After  smart- 
ing from  the  inefficaey  of  their  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain credit  for  the  capacity  and  even  the  wish  to  be 
reformed,  they  are  compelled  to  look  for  refuge  in 
the  hardihood  of  defiance,  and  the  phrenzy  of  de- 
spair. Such  are  the  frequent,  and  such  the  fatal 
consequences  of  neglecting  that  precept,  which 
directs  us  to  call  in  discretion  and  delicacy  to  tlie 
aid  of  principles,  in  avoiding  the  appciirancc  of  evil. 
In  regard  to  civil  employments,  the  virtues  of 
private  life  shetl  a  brighter  lustre  upon  the  more 
arduous  duties  of  public  station.  They  keep  in 
check  the  buffoonery  of  sciolists,  the  cavils  of  so- 
phists, and  the  sarcasms  of  scoffers.  They  repress 
every  seductive  and  impudent  expectation  of  pro- 
tection from  congenial  depravity,  emboldened  by 
power.     They  throw  an  additional  air  of  authority 
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over  the  majesty  of  virtue — they  conciliate  envy, 
assuage  fear,  and  sweeten  obedience.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  even  by  a  heathen 
moralist,  that  every  vice  of  the  mind  draws  after  it 
hluine,  by  so  much  the  more  conspicuous,  as  the 
offender  himself  is  accounted  greater*.  The  cor- 
ruptions of  a  court,  as  we  know  from  the  history 
of  our  own,  and  indeed  of  many  other  countries, 
spread  themselves  widely  through  the  inferior  classes 
of  society,  and  weaken  both  our  natural  and  ac- 
quired antipathies  to  the  deformity  and  the  danger 
of  sin.  It  has  also  been  well  remarked  by  a  poet 
of  anti(|uity,  that  the  whole  world  is  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  a  king,  and  that  even  liberty 
itself  is  more  precious  in  the  view  of  subjects,  when 
it  flourishes  under  the  auspices  of  a  sovereign, 
whose  bosom  glows  with  piety  and  virtue.  Such, 
too,  was  the  opinion  of  the  wise  man,  in  his  en- 
comiums upon  the  dignity  and  stability  of  that 
throne,  which  is  founded  in  righteousness. 

As  to  ecclesiastical  employments,  you,  my  bre- 
thren, will  have  a  more  distinct  view  of  your  own 
duties  when  you  reflect  upon  the  charge  which  has 
been  committed  to  your  spiritual  instructors.  You 
must  have  anticipated  me  in  thinking,  that  the  pro- 
fession to  which  others  as  well  as  I  belong,  calls 
upon  us  to  weigh  seriously,  and  to  perform  dili- 
gently, the  precept  contained  in  my  text.  If  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  evil  be  at  any  time  repre- 
sented by  our  hearers  among  the  smaller  duties  of 
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religion,  and  therefore  such  as  may  be  neglected 
without  danger  to  their  salvation,  we  should  remind 
them  that  the  performance  of  those  duties  implies 
a  rooted  and  unfeigned  love  of  virtue,  that  they 
tend  to  keep  our  consciences  alive  to  the  authority 
of  religion,  that  they  facilitate  our  return  to  holi- 
ness after  great  and  indisputable  deviations  from  it, 
that  they  make  up  by  the  frequency  of  the  recur- 
rence what  in  individual  cases  may  seem  to  be 
wanting  in  their  importance,  and  that,  from  occa- 
sional combinations  of  circmnstanccs,  they  some- 
times carry  with  them  the  same  unequivocal  and 
strong  marks  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  self- 
command,  which  arc  usually  ascribed  to  the  greater 
and  more  sublime  duties  of  a  Christian.  Such, 
doubtless,  is  the  answer  he  should  make  to  every 
objection  and  every  evasion  by  which  men  endea- 
vour to  extenuate  their  own  guilt,  and  to  explain 
away  the  clear  and  peremptory  commands  of  our 
common  Redeemer. 

But  the  efficacy  of  advice  must  always  be  in- 
creased by  the  known  sincerity  of  the  adviser,  and 
that  sincerity  will  be  more  fully  evinced  by  the  rec- 
titude of  his  conduct  than  by  the  soundness  of  his 
arguments  or  the  earnestness  of  his  exhortations. 
The  sacred  trusts  committed  to  our  charge,  the  ad- 
viuitagcs  we  derive  from  education,  the  opportuni- 
ties we  have  for  illustrating  the  evidences  and  en- 
forcing the  duties  of  our  holy  religion,  the  frequent 
and  serious  calls  which  our  professional  engage- 
ments make  upon  us  for  contemplating  and  de- 
scribing the  awful  solemnities  of  a  judgment  to 
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come,  stamp  a  peculiar  credit,  not  only  upon  our 
preaching,  but  upon  our  living,  They  draw  to- 
wards us  the  6xed  attention  of  the  good,  and  the 
jealous  suspicions  of  the  bad.  They  make  us  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  patrons  of  every  virtue,  and 
the  accomplices  of  every  vice,  according  to  the  salu- 
tary or  pernicious  tendency  of  our  personal  exam- 
ple. They  open  a  wider  sphere  for  the  influence 
of  om-  talents,  and  our  better  actions,  and  they  en- 
hance the  guilt  of  every  wilful  deviation  from  the 
very  strictest  rules  of  morality. 

Slander  itself,  we  should  remember,  is  indebted 
for  its  success  by  iippealing  to  some  acknowledged 
standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  upon  this  very 
account  our  respectability  is  much  increased,  and  a 
stronger  obligation  lies  upon  us  for  taking  heed 
that,  in  the  lighter,  as  well  as  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  that  in  our  familiar  words  as  well  as  our 
more  deliberate  deeds,  wc  conform  to  that  standard, 
and  thus  put  to  silence  the  taunts  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  calumnies  of  the  scornful.  Those  instances 
of  inattention  and  indiscretion,  those  deficiencies  in 
the  ordinary  decorums  of  life,  those  levities  in  con- 
versation, that  fondness  for  amusement,  that  tem- 
porary absence  of  delicate  sensibility  and  profound 
reverence  upon  every  subject  remotely  and  even  in- 
cidentally connected  with  sacred  things,  which  in 
the  common  mass  of  mankind  may  be  almost  ve- 
nial, will  in  us  be  marked  with  keener  vigilance,  and 
followed  up  with  heavier  censures.  That  sense  of 
duty,  and  that  sense  of  propriety,  which  influence 
the  moral  judgments  of  mankind,  will  induce  them 
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to  require  from  us  more  activity  in  the  exercise  of 
virtue,  more  steadiness  in  the  vindication  of  truth, 
more  courage  in  resisting  all  the  dangers  of  our 
spiritual  warfare,  greater  exemptions  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  world  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh — a 
stricter  guard  against  the  infirmities  of  nature  and 
the  dcceitfulness  of  the  heart — a  stouter  command 
over  the  impulses  of  every  passion  and  the  domina- 
tion of  every  appetite — a  more  fixed  detestation  of 
the  reaUty,  and  a  more  wary  abstinence  from  the 
appearance,  of  all  evil — a  more  solicitous  and  un- 
wearied application  of  all  our  intellectual  faculties, 
all  our  moral  habits,  all  our  secret  propensities,  and 
all  our  open  actions,  to  the  great  end  of  our  being 
wholly  sanctified  by  the  God  of  Peace.  Bounden 
we  are  more  especially  to  reverence  the  decisions 
of  the  enlightened  and  the  virtuous,  to  bear  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  weak,  to  conciliate,  if  possible, 
the  love  and  respect  of  the  wicked,  and  to  confirm 
every  obscr\'er  in  every  class  of  life,  and  with  every 
variation  of  character,  in  the  belief  of  our  sincere 
wish  to  disseminate  the  truth,  and  to  exempHfy  the 
roles  of  our  religion. 

Weighty  at  all  times  are  the  obligations  which  lie 
upon  us  to  connect  our  own  well-earned  reputation 
w^ith  the  happiness  of  our  fellow  creatures,  with  the 
glory  of  God,  and  with  the  efficacy  of  that  religion 
which  we  profess  to  hold  as  the  foundation  of  our 
hope,  and  the  rule  of  our  practice.  But  the  age  in 
which  we  live  is  distinguished  by  events  which  in- 
crease the  necessity  of  vigilance  and  activity  both  in 
the  discharge  of  our  professional  duties  and  in  the 
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regulation  of  our  personal  conduct.  We  have  •wit- 
nessed the  poisonous  contagion  of  that  irreligious 
spirit,  which  in  these  later  days  has  spread  so 
widely  and  raged  so  furiously — we  have  seen  every 
art  of  seduction  employed  to  warp  the  opinions  of 
mankind  upon  the  plainest  and  most  wholesome 
duties  of  social  life — we  know  that  all  the  powers  of  I 
a  meretricious  elotjucnce  and  a  spurious  philosophy 
have  heen  expended  in  undermining  the  foundations 
of  religion,  hoth  natural  and  revealed — we  have 
been  eye-witnesses  of  the  fatal  consequences,  which 
a  confederacy  of  pestilential  deceivers  has  produced 
in  disturbing  the  comforts  of  private  and  in  destroy- 
ing the  securities  of  public  life — we  have  observed 
the  rapid  progress  of  our  deluded  fellow-creatures 
from  negligence  about  appearances  to  a  shameless 
and  systematic  contempt  of  realities — from  indiffer- 
ence about  religion  to  the  disbelief  and  disavowal 
of  it — from  the  common  feelings  and  common  vices 
of  mankind  to  a  state  of  depravity,  in  which  the 
whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  were  given  up  to  tlie 
ravages  of  impiety  and  the  dominion  of  sin.  To 
theories  so  fallacious,  to  crimes  so  flagrant,  the 
moral  Governor  of  the  Universe  has  no  doubt  ap- 
pointed various  restraints,  which  ultimately  will 
produce  their  fullest  and  happiest  effects.  In  the 
mean  time  it  well  becomes  us  to  consider  the  share 
that  belongs  to  ourselves  in  extricating  our  fellow- 
creatures  from  the  perils  which  beset  them. 

Important  in  a  peculiar  degree  are  the  considera- 
tions which  ought  to  exercise  the  circumspection  of 
our  own  order.     Many  of  the  doctrinal  errors  of  tho 
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Church  of  Rome,  and  many  faults  in  its  discipline 
among  our  forefathers,  might  have  been  forgiven  or 
disregarded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  laity,  if  at  the 
aera  of  the  Reformation  the  morals  of  the  clergy  had 
not  been  notoriously  dissolute,  and  furnished  a  plea 
for  rapacious  men  to  seize  upon  the  treasures,  which 
seduced  their  possessors  into  riotous  and  shameless 
voluptuousness.  Those  errors  have  been  corrected, 
and  that  discipline  has  been  happily  reformed  in  the 
Church  of  England.  But  if  the  teachers  should 
ever  be  such  as  to  give  general  ;darm,  and  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  wise  and  good  men,  the  very  ex- 
cellence of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution  would  rise 
up  against  us,  and  we  should  stand  convicted  of  con- 
ducting ourselves  incousistcntly  with  a  better  system, 
and  of  having  become  wicked  with  fewer  tempta- 
tions to  wickedness.  They  who  oppose  our  opi- 
nions, and  secretly  entertain  no  favourable  wishes  to 
our  order,  may  be  kept  under  some  restraint  by  the 
regularity  of  our  morals.  Ou  the  Continent,  one 
of  the  ablest  champions  of  the  modern  philosophy, 
when  he  is  enumerating  the  eflects  of  progressive 
science  and  diffused  civilization,  has  with  equal  sa- 
gacity and  candour  observed,  that  they  had  given  to 
society  a  decent  class  of  clergy.  Very  bad  men  may 
employ  as  instruments  for  very  bad  purposes  their 
impious  tenets  against  religion  itself,  accompanied 
by  vague  and  common-place  declamations  against 
what  they  call  the  craft  and  tyranny  of  the  priest- 
hood. But,  if  the  accuser  be  silent  on  the  neglect 
■  of  temperance,  honesty,  charity,  decorum,  and  pro- 
fessional duties  among  the  teachers  of  Christiimity, 
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their  silence  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  sus- 
picion however  vigilant,  and  malignity  however  ax^tire, 
were  unahle  to  find  any  materials  for  just  or  even 
plaasible  accusation.  Whatsoever  then  may  have  been 
the  causes  of  the  numerous  and  scandalous  outrages, 
which  desolated  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  we,  as 
Christians,  have  abundant  reason  to  rejoice  that  the 
advocates  for  infidelity  brought  no  railing  accusa- 
tion against  the  purity  or  the  decorum  of  their  esta- 
blished clergy,  and  in  a  calmer  order  of  things, 
undojr  which,  by  the  goodness  of  Providenre,  wo 
are  ordained  to  hve,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
same  praiseworthy  behaviour,  which  adorns  the 
Church  may,  among  other  consequences,  tend  to 
preserve  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

But  farther,  as  the  precept  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  evil  carries  with  it  a  direct  reference  to  hu-  • 
man  opinion,  it  evidently  follows  that  we  cannot  have 
too  large  or  too  correct  a  view  of  every  local  and 
every  temporary  circumstance  by  which  that  opi-  • 
nion,  as  turned  towards  our  own  behaviour,  can  bo 
actuated.     The  various  causes,  let  us  remember,  by 
which  the  peace  of  communities  is  disturbed,  are  >  | 
now  in  a  state  of  peculiar  activity,  and  it  is  imne- 
cessary  for  me  to  remind  this  audience  that  effects 
very  peraicious  arise  from  intellectual  perversiona, 
which  at  first  sight  are  the  most  opposite. 

A  neighbouring  country,  as  I  have  just  now  been 
observing,  has  been  deeply  injured  by  the  Ucen- 
tiousness  of  infidelity.  But  much  of  the  danger  by 
which  we  seem  to  be  surrounded,  may  be  found  in 
another  (juartcr.     It  is  possible  for  men  to  avoid 
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tbc  appearance  of  evil  without  abstaining  from  the 
reality.  It  is  possible  for  men  to  set  such  excessive 
and  ostentatious  value  upon  duties  which  are  easily 

1  performed,  as  may  induce  a  suspicion  that  they 
have  entered  into  a  kind  of  compromise  with  their 
conscience  for  the  neglect  of  those  weightier  mat- 
i,  which  require  frequent  self-examination,  jxiinful 
lenial,  and  self-command  unwearied  and  in- 
flexible. It  is  possible  for  men,  while  they  preserve 
the  strictest  appearance  of  religion  in  external 
things  to  be  destitute  of  that  spirit,  which  can  alone 
fulfil  the  gracious  purposes  of  its  author,  and  to  in- 
culcate opinions  which  have  no  warrant  from  the 
authority  of  his  instructions,  or  the  example  of  his 
life. 

Fanaticism,  the  movements  of  which  till  within 
these  few  years  were  secret  and  desultory,  is  now 
advancing  with  rapid  strides,  and  executing  its  pur- 
poses with  all  the  regularity  of  system,  and  all  the 
confidence  of  increasing  success.  Unfortunately  it 
has  a  cause,  which  secretly  and  indirectly  borrows 
aid  from  sects  professedly  hostile  to  the  national 
Church;  and  yet  more  unfortimately,  it  has  found  too 
much  countenance  from  those,  who  introduce  into 
our  pulpits  not  only  unseasonable  and  unscriptural 
tenets,  which  our  forefathers  would  have  rejected, 

|1>at  contemptuous  and  acrimonious  invectives 
against  those  persons  who  were  ordained  to  the 

I  -same  office  with  their  accusers,  who  worship  at  th6 
'same  altar,  who  have,  and,  I  am  sure,  are  conscious 
of  having  the  same  awful  responsibility  to  govern- 
ment and  civilized  society  in  this  world,  and  to  an 
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unerring  Judge  in  a  world  to  come.  But  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  observe  that  even  infidels  have, 
in  some  instances,  done  to  our  morals  that  justice, 
which  fanaticism  withholds  from  us.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  forget  that  the  self-appointed  Re- 
formers of  our  Church  have  declared  their  solemn 
assent  to  it,  as  a  system  which  constitutes  a  pure 
and  already  reformed  part  of  Christ's  holy  Catholic 
Church. 

It  were  unworthy  of  us,  as  partakers  in  civiliea- 
tion,  cmd  as  men  peculiarly  furnished  wth  oppor- 
tunities for  the  cultivation  of  our  understandings, 
to  inculcate  doctrines  which  professedly  and  indis- 
criminately depreciate  the  liest  exercise  of  our  rea- 
son, and  which,  upon  this  very  account,  are  at  once 
more  flattering  to  the  vanity,  and  more  dangerous 
both  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  illiterate.  Above 
all,  it  becomes  us  to  recollect  that  the  propagation 
of  the  tenets,  to  which  I  advert,  is  at  variance  with 
one  part  of  my  text,  and  seems  to  indicate  a  temper 
of  iiiiud  not  very  friendly  to  the  private  or  pubhc 
quiet  of  communities,  and  therefore  not  very  likely 
to  proceed  from  the  God  of  Peace. 

To  conclude :  Upon  our  own  duty,  whether  the 
observance  of  it  be  required  by  general  principles, 
or  by  the  particular  signs  of  the  times,  no  wise  and 
honest  teacher  can  have  the  smallest  doubt.  We 
rank  moderation  mingled  with  sincerity  among  the 
characteristic  excellencies  of  our  ecclesiastical  esta^ 
blishmeat,  and  we  consider  ourselves  as  avoiding  the 
appearance  of  evil,  when  we  draw  oft"  the  attention 
pj[  pur  l^arers  from  obscure  and  visionary  interpre- 
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tations  of  holy  writ,  and  endeavour  to  impress  upon 
tbcir  reason  and  their  conscience  the  observance  of 
temperance  and  practical  righteousness  as  duties 
strictly  Christian,  and  as  preparations  indispensibly 
necessary  for  a  judgment  to  come. 

That  precepts  may  have  the  aid  of  correspondent 
practice,  it  becomes  us  "  to  be  sober,  putting  on  the 
breast-plate  of  faith  and  love,  and  for  an  helmet  the 
hope  of  salvation."  It  becomes  us  not  only  to  warn 
the  unruly,  to  comfort  the  feeble-minded,  and  to 
support  the  weak,  but  ever  to  follow  that  which  is 
good,  both  among  ourselves  and  to  all  men — to 
abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil,  and  so  to  regu- 
late our  hearts  and  our  lives,  that  by  the  influence 
of  our  example  peace  may  succeed  to  confusion, 
and  they  who  have  been  in  danger  of  being  seduced 
ttlid  corrupted  by  the  artificer  of  men  n>ay  in  future 
be  wholly  sauctified,  by  the  abundant  and  most  eih- 
caciqus  grace  of  God.  .^. 
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Matthew  xiv.  12. 

M  that  lime  Herod  the  Tetrnrch  heard  of  the  fame  of  Jemt, 
and  said  unto  his  servants,  "  This  is  John  the  Baptist  :  he  « 
risen  from  the  dead ;  and  therefore  might  if  works  do  shevofbrih 
themselves  in  him. 

Last  autumn  I  delivered  in  this  sanctuary  a  very 
instructive  discourse  on  the  power  of  conscience,  as 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  Herod,  when  he  put 
John  the  Baptist  to  a  violent  death.  I  now  and 
then  intermingled  some  remarks  of  my  own,  but 
for  the  greater  part  of  that  discourse  you  are  in- 
debted to  a  contemporary  writer,  whose  high  repu- 
tation for  science  and  erudition  I  have  more  than, 
once  noticed  in  your  hearing.  On  the  present, 
occasion,  and  in  other  sermons  which  will  follow  this, 
I  shall  in  my  own  words  lay  before  you  a  series  of 
remarks  into  which  I  was  led  by  further  meditation 
upon  the  same  subject. 

I  mean,  however,  to  take  a  wider  range ;  I  shall 
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endeavour  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  human  mind 
in  the  motives  to  action,  whether  the  causes  be 
near  or  remote ;  and  I  shall  trace  out  the  influence 
•which  events,  whether  slight  or  important  in  ap- 
pearance, may  have  in  generating  or  blending  those 
motives,  and  in  facilitating  or  obstructing  the  proper 
efficacy  of  conscience. 

The  history  of  Herod  will  hereafter  be  directly 
resumed,  and  minutely  investigated,  but  the  prac- 
tical inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  will  to-day  be 
supported  by  other  statements,  and  other  observa- 
tions of  a  similar  tendency. 

As  all  these  discourses  are  intended  to  display  to 
you  fully  the  power  of  conscience,  it  may  not  be 
amiss,  at  the  opening,  to  elucidate  the  origin  and 
the  complex  signification  of  a  word  so  often  intro- 
duced into  the  judgments  which  we  form  both  of 
ourselves  and  of  other  men,  as  moral  agents.  '. 

Conscience  then  means  not  merely  knowledge, 
but  knowledge  with.  It  suggests,  as  it  were,  the  no- 
tion of  two  parties,  the  knower,  and  the  known  ;  and 
■  accordingly,  in  the  Latin  language,  but  not  in  the 
'  English,  it  sometimes  denotes  the  person,  who  per- 
'  ceives  what  is  done  by  another  man,  as  well  as  what 
'  is  done  by  himself. 

But  in  Latin  generally,  and  in  Greek  and  Eng- 

Jlish  uniformly,  conscience  has  a  reflex  sense,  and 

!  the  operations  of  it  seem,  as  I  told  you,  to  reprei-" 

'  sent  two  parties,  the  agent  and  the  observer,  while 

in  reality  they  are  the  same  person.     Yesterday  I 

did  a  certain  action,  to-day  I  remember  it,  and  the 
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iiemeinKrancc  of  M  is  acooifipanied  by  a  Teeli'fi^'of^ 
blame  or  approbation  ;  and  with  a  consciousness  of  i 
identity,  not  according  to  any  metaphysical  stibtle- 
ties,  but  in  the  more  obvious,  and,  as  it  is  called, 
forensic  sense  of  the  word — personal  responsibility. 
The  term,  though  familiar  to  our  ears,  is  even  phi- 
losophically proper,  and  it  must  have  been  intro- 
duced when  man  had  more  or  less  acquired  a  habit 
of  looking  into  himself;  whcti  differences  bf  right 
or  wrong  were  more  or  less  accurately  observed ; 
and  when  language  had  made  some  advance  from 
simplicity  to  refinement,  oi'  from  vagueness  to  pre 
cision. 

The  Hebrew  language  is  very  inartificial ;  and 
instead  of  supplying  for  conscience  any  appropriate 
or  literal  word,  it  furnishes  us  only  tiith  a  meta^i 
phorital  one,  L  E  b,  the  heart,  considered  primaHly;] 
as  the  seat  of  all  mental  operations;  in  HebreW 
therefore,  we  must  sometiines  understand  it  in  the 
limited  sense  of  feeling,  which,  in  its  figurative  i 
sense  it  always  bears  in  our  own  tongue,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  head,  luid  sometimes  for  the  reason* 
ing  faculty,  as  you  may  learn  from  many  passaged  I 
in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,     In  Latin,*  as  in  He- 
brew, the  same  word  is  occasionally  used  both  loi\ 
our  feelings,  and  the  exercise  of  our  intellect.     Inj 
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inglisn  we  have  no  such  ambiguity.  I  have  only 
to  add,  in  the  way  of  criticism,  that  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage designates  conscience  by  a  most  significant 
appellation,  tara,  the  derivative  of  a  word  which 
means  to  paint,  to  figure,  to  describe ;  so  that  con- 
science is  thus  represented  to  us  as  a  faculty,  which 
marks  and  engraves  our  actions  upon  the  tablets  of 
our  minds.  The  characters  in  which  it  records 
those  actions  may,  for  a  time,  be  dim,  but  seldom 
are  they  wholly  eflPaced ;  and  in  proportion  as  we 
continue  to  turn  away  our  eyes  frotn  those  charac- 
tcrti,  the  form  which  they  one  day  or  other  may 
assume,  will  appear  with  increased  bulk,  and  excite 
^increased  terror. 

From  this  explanation  of  the  words  which  denote 
conscience,  let  me  turn  your  attention  to  the  thing 
itself. 

Experience,  I  doubt  not,  has  pointed  out  to  you 
the  awful  and  salutary  power  of  conscience,  felt,  as 
h  must  sometimes  have  been,  with  equal  force,  by 
the  valiant  hero,  the  contemplative  sage,  the  peasant 
in  his  cottage,  and  the  monarch  on  his  throne. 

Hence,  the  philosopher  surveys  with  deep  and 
serious  satisfaction  that  constitution  of  human 
natvu-e,  which,  amidst  the  changes  and  chances  of 
this  mortal  life,  is  so  well  calculated  to  preserve  us 
from  immediate  guilt,  to  lead  us  back  to  deserted 
virtue,  to  secure  or  recover  our  proper  dignity  in 
this  world,  and  to  rescue  us  from  condemnation  in 
the  world  to  come.  They,  who  unwisely  slight,  or 
presumptuously  disobey  the  dictates  of  their  faith- 
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fill  monitor,  never  can  find  complete  exemptioil 
from  its  just  and  secret  reproaches;  and  of  this 
feet,  which  I  have  already  noticed,  you  -vrill  hear 
from  mc  numerous  examples.  On  the  contrary^ 
they  who  attend  to  its  warning:  voice  must,  with 
gratitude  and  with  reverence,  acknowledge  the  wis- 
dom and  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  when  he  im- 
planted in  their  bosoms  such  a  guide  to  holiness 
and  happiness  amidst  the  various  temptations  by 
which  human  infirmity  is  assailed. 

Concise,  but  luminous,  is  the  language  employed 
by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — "  We 
trust,"  says  he,  "  we  have  a  good  conscience^  in  all 
things  willing  to  live  honestly ;"  that  is,  praise- 
worthily.  Here  you  see  the  ground  upon  which  we 
are  to  trust  for  our  attainment  of  this  precious 
advantage ;  it  is,  that  we  "  live  praise-worthily" — 
that  we  live  so  in  all  things — that  in  all  things  we 
are  earnestly  and  unfcignedly  desirous  so  to  live — 
or,  in  other  words,  that  we  thus  unite  the  will  with 
the  affections,  and  advance  from  virtuous  principles 
to  virtuous  habits. 

Even  in  the  heathen  world,  the  power  of  con- 
science was  discerned  and  confessed;  and  it  well 
becomes  us  to  remember,  that  three  distinguished 
moralists  have  borne  their  testimony  to  the  energy 
and  the  usefulness  of  this  inward  principle,  which 
carries  with  it  the  vigilance  of  a  guardian,  the  im- 
partiality of  a  witness,  the  sternness  of  an  accuser, 
and  the  authority  of  a  judge.  When  Bias  was 
a«ked  what  alone  is  a  preservative  against  fear ; — 
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when  Periai>tler  was  asHed,  where  liberty  worthy 
of  a  rational  and  moral  apent  was  to  be  found  ;— 
when  Socrates  was  asked,  what  is  the  source  of 
real  tranquillity,  every  one  of  them  gave  to  the 
same  important  question  the  same  explicit  and  de- 
cisive answer — a  good  conscience.  ^ 
It  is  my  prayer  and  my  hope,  that  every  maA 
who  hears'  me  has,  oh  some  occasion  or  other,  felt 
the  pure  and  exquisite  satisfaction  which  arises  from 
an  applauding  conscience.  But  the  history  of  Herod 
more  immediately  directs  our  thoughts  to  the  causes 
of  an  evil  conscience,  and  to  that  subject  will  the 
remainder  of  my  present,  and  the  whole  of  my 
future  discourses  be  confined,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  you  the  diversified  forms  and  degrees  in 
which,  having  transgressed  our  duty,  we  are  always 
in  danger  of  being  upbraided  by  our  own  hearts. 
The  justness  of  this  position  no  man  will  contro- 
vert, and  the  importance  of  it  will  be  felt  by  every 
man  who  attends  to  the  proofs  which  I  intend,  in 
my  next  discourse,  to  produce  from  writings  both 
ancient  and  modern. 

^r'Now  reUgion,  either  natural  or  revealed,  is  ad- 
dressed to  many,  and  among  them,  some  may  have 
tbeir  doubts  upon  the  evidences  and  the  rules  of 
both,  and  to  others,  the  view  of  them  may,  in  some 
})oiDts,  be  imperfect  and  confused ;  perhaps  too, 
the  multiplied  distinctions  of  Christian  casuists  have 
not  been  less  pernicious  to  good  morals  than  the 
plausible  fallacies  of  heathen  sophists.  By  vague 
and  artificial  rules,  by  multiplied  exceptions,  by 
shadowy  discriminations,  by  intricate  arrangements. 
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by  circuitous  deductions,  by  the  arbitrary  use,  and 
the  insidious  abuae  of  technical  terma,  by  sweUing 
little  things  into  great,  and  crumbling  gretit  things 
into  little,  by  shifting  from  rhetoric  to  logic  and 
frcMn  logic  to  rhetoric,  by  entwining  scholastic  jar- 
gon with  scriptural  phraseology,  by  confounding 
ictitious  cases  with  real  and  real  with  fictitious, 
by  distorting  intelligible  ethics  into  unintelligible 
metaphysics,  and  by  misapplying  similar  principles 
to  dissimilar  times,  causes,  and  circwustancea,  the 
misplaced  ingenuity  of  casuists  has  obscured  the 
subjects  which  they  profess  to  elucidate,  and  it  hat 
provided  a  large  stock  of  palliatives  for  vice,  which 
the  vicious  ha\'e  eagerly  welcomed,  and  anxiously 
ap]>lied.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  has  not  left 
OS  without  such  resources  as  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind  may  find  easily,  and  employ  safely;  he 
has  implanted  in  the  heart  of  every  man  some  know> 
ledge  of  his  will ;  he  hag  imparted  to  that  know- 
ledge the  authority  of  law,  and  he  has  disposed  the 
mind  to  ascend  from  the  law  itself  to  the  Divine 
Lawgiver.  As  to  human  laws,  they  may  be  dark- 
ened by  the  interpretations  of  those  who  adminis- 
ter them }  they  may  be  seen  dimly  by  those  who 
are  to  obey  them ;  but  the  law  of  God  comes  home 
at  once  to  every  man,  and  leaves  him  no  doubts 
upon  its  wisdom,  its  justice,  and  its  utility.  Fol- 
lowing abstruse  speculations  in  the  stillness  of  the 
closet,  we  may  sufier  our  understandings  to  dwell 
upon  the  difficulties,  which  must  accompany  all  re- 
searches into  the  moral  government  of  God — we,  as 
observers  of  the  general  system,  may  be  led  into 
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HfWlp6rary  dr  partial  scepticism — we  may  explain 
away  the  force  of  obligation  upon  this  or  that  jjart 
of  oilr  duty.  Indulging  our  fondness  for  singula-^ 
rity,  and  gratifying  bur  vanity  by  the  habit  of  start- 
itjg  doubts,  M'hich  we  suppose  to  defy  solution  from 
ourselves  and  others,  we  may  experience  the  worst 
effects  of  a  predilection  for  paradox  about  sacred 
things,  in  a  relaxed  and  imsettled  state  of  the  mind 
upon  the  importance  of  virtue.  But  the  voice  of 
nature  Mnll  sometime  or  other  be  heard,  as  it  was 
Intended  by  the  great  Author  of  Nature  that  we 
should  hear  it ;  the  subtleties  of  philosophy  are  put 
to  flight  by  personal  experience,  when  the  betrayer 
of  innocence,  the  plunderer  of  property,  of  the 
destroyer  of  life  looks  back  npon  his  own  coft- 
doct. 

The  consciousness  of  guilt  seldom  fails  to  be  at- 
tended by  more  or  less  distinct  apprehensions  ©f 
punishment,  near  or  remote,  and  hence  have  arisen 
some  erroneous  opinions  upon  the  manner  in  which 
punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  in  the  present  world. 
A  heathen  poet  tells  us,  that  he  would  not  Ventolfe 
to  sail  in  the  same  vessel,  or  to  sit  under  the  same 
roof,  with  a  wretch  who  had  presumptuously  re- 
vealed the  hallowed  secrets  of  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries. The  Jews  supposed  that  blindness,  lame- 
ness, palsy,  and  other  bodily  infirmities,  were  the 
consequences  of  sin  in  the  sufferer,  or  in  his  pro- 
genitors ;  and  to  these  notions  the  language  of  our 
Lord  is  now  and  then  accommodated.  Christians 
speak  of  those  signal  misfortunes  which  befal  men 
notoriously  wicked,  as  the  judgments  of  Heaven. 
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Correct  and  enlarged  views  of  the  moral  world, 
and  of  the  Christian  religion  would,  indeed,  assist 
us  in  discovering  and  correcting  these  errors ;  but 
the  frequency  with  which  they  recur,  and  the  deep 
impressions  which  they  make  upon  our  minds,  de- 
cidedly prove  the  activity  of  conscience,  in  pointing 
out  to  us  the  guilt  and  the  danger  attendant  upon 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  God. 

In  tracing  the  operations  of  conscience,  we  meet 
with  some  remarkable  circumstances.  Self-delusion 
is,  favourable  to  insensibiUty ;  but  insensibility  may 
exist  without  self-delusion.  Both,  indeed,  are  fatal 
to  innocence  ;  and  the  proper  remedy  which  nature 
has  supphed  for  both  is,  remorse.  It  is  therefore  of 
high  importance  ior  me  to  clear  up  some  difficul- 
ties, which  recently  have  risen  upon  the  subject  from 
the  subtleties  of  metaphysical  disquisition.  There 
probably  is  no  human  being,  virtuous  or  vicious, 
who  on  some  occasion  or  other,  or  in  some  degree 
or  other,  has  not  felt  remorse.  Whatsoever  may 
be  our  speculative  opinions  upon  liberty  and  neces- 
sity, and  whatsoever  may  be  the  attempt  of  some 
men  to  alter  the  common  course  of  human  language, 
we  have  the  feeling  itself.  It  is  a  painful  feeling. 
It  may  not  come  upon  us  immediately  after  the 
commission  of  a  wrong  action  ;  but  a  thousand  rea- 
sons, as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  course  of 
my  sermons  upon  the  text,  may  occur  to  excite  it. 
•;ilt  has  not  escaped  my  notice,  that  they  who  deny 
the  feeling,  and  of  course  reject  the  term,  als  it  ia 
commonly  understood,  have  not  yet  been  fortimate 
enough  to  substitute  any  specific  word  for  the  com- 
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plex  feeling  which  they  allow  to  exist.  They  are 
content  with  telling  us  that  remorse  is  a  iullacioas 
feeling,  and  they  ground  their  assertion  upon  the 
principle  of  necessity.  Every  cause,  independently 
of  our  will,  must  have  its  effect.  E>very  prevailing 
motive  is  a  cause,  say  they,  over  which  the  agent 
can  have  no  control.  In  the  same  circumstances 
past  and  in  the  same  circumstances  future,  there  must 
be  the  same  results,  and  as  those  results  are  una- 
voidable, the  agent  can  have  no  reasonable  ground 
for  blaming  himself  when  he  has  done  that  which, 
from  the  unalterable  constitution  of  his  mind,  he 
could  not  but  do.  How  then  can  there  be  any  room 
for  remorse  ?  It  proceeds,  we  may  be  told,  from  a 
fallacious  feeling  of  freedom  in  our  choice  of  action. 
But  we  are  engaged  in  action,  day  after  day.  The 
external  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  arc 
different.  Our  talents,  our  education,  our  natural 
dispositions,  our  acquired  habits,  are  different ;  and 
yet,  in  every  variety  of  climate,  under  different  forms 
of  govemnient,  under  different  discipline  and  tenets 
of  religion,  in  different  forms  of  society,  in  different 
classes  of  individuals  living  under  the  same  form  ; 
our  common  experience,  before  we  act,  and  after 
we  have  acted,  is  accompanied  by  a  consciousness 
of  volition  ;  and  such  volition  as  leaves  no  room  for 
us  to  charge  our  measures  to  the  account  of  an  irre- 
sistible necessity  in  cases,  where  our  worldly  inter- 
ests, our  reputation,  our  peace  of  mind,  and  our  b^ 
lief  of  responsibility  in  a  future  life,  would  induee  us 
to  welcome  such  a  plea  of  sclf-ac<juittal. 

Remorse  always  implies  disapprobation.     But  in 
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oot  the  disapprobation  of  other  men  always  distio- 
guishablc  from  disapprobation  of  ourselves  }  Is  not 
sympathy  a  part  of  our  nature,  and  do  we  not  desire 
to  be  approved  by  others  when  we  are  approved  by 
ourselves  ?  In  what  manner  I  ask  then,  does  the 
feeling  of  remorse  deceive  us  ?  Surely  it  does  not 
moke  us  impute  to  ourselves  actions  which  we 
never  performed.  It  does  not  make  us  confound 
actions,  generally  supposed  to  be  right,  with  actions 
generally  supposed  to  be  wrong.  It  even  compels 
us  to  separate  them  whensoever  it  e.Yists.  It  does 
not  obstruct  or  enfeeble  our  self-approbation  when 
we  do  right.  It  puts  forth  its  own  energies  then, 
and  then  only,  when  we  conceive  ourselves  to  have 
done  wrong.  Independently  of  the  judgment  which 
other  men  may  pass  upon  us,  it  is  always  accompa- 
nied with  inward  self-abasement;  and  so  far,  it  is  in- 
telligibly and  uniformly  tl»e  reverse  of  the  feeling 
which  we  have,  when  we  approve  of  ourselves.  It 
implies  sorrow,  that  we  have  acted  th^s  and  thus. 
It  is  generally  attended  by  a  qcar  or  a  remote  wish, 
that  we  ha<l  not  so  acted.  To  sorrow  may  be  added 
fear,  the  fear,  I  mean,  that  the  crime,  now  knowu 
only  to  ourselves,  may  by  some  chance  be  known  to 
some  other  men :  and  when  discovered,  may  expose 
us  to  their  contempt  or  their  displeasure.  Is  that 
contempt  or  that  displeasure  a  fallacious  feeling, 
when  it  is  excited,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  alone 
excited,  by  objects  which  imply  liberty  ip  the 
agent }  Do  the  phenomena  at  all  justify  us  in  sup- 
posing for  a  moment,  that  we  should  despise  or 
hate  any  of  our  fellow-crc4tures,  if  wp  bij^lievi;  t^em 
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to  act  under  an  over-ruling  and  invincible  nccea- 
sity  ?  If  then  the  feelings  of  the  observer  lie  not 
fallacious,  why  should  fallacy  be  imputed  to  the 
feeling  of  the  agent  ?  Such  then  is  our  condition 
as  social  beings,  observing  and  obscn'cd ;  and  in 
consequence  of  mutual  observation,  commended  or 
blamed. 

Some  of  the  advocates  for  necessity  allow  our 
responsibiUty  to  God ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
this  responsibility  points  our  fears  to  another  ob- 
ject. We  know  that  our  actions  are  perceived 
by  our  moral  Grovernor,  and  yre  are  apprehen- 
sive of  punishment  from  him  sooner  or  later,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  guilt.  Is  the  feehng,  then,  of  remorse 
fallacious,  and  arc  we  safe  from  punishment  when 
we  do  not  experience  it  ?  Shall  it  be  called  an  useless 
feeling  ?  Let  us  look  to  the  fact  in  ourselves  and  in 
Other  men.  Is  the  joy  wo  feel  in  doing  good  no  in- 
centive to  doing  good  again }  Has  the  grief  we 
feel  for  doing  wrong  no  efficacy  to  restrain  us  from 
doing  wrong  again  ?  And  docs  not  that  grief,  entCK^ 
as  one  ingredient  into  the  complex  feeling  which 
we  call  remorse  ?  It  is  an  obvious,  and  it  is  an  un- 
alterable law  of  the  human  mind  to  seek  for  agree- 
able feelings,  and  to  shrink  from  disagreeable. 
Remorse  is  one  disagreeable  feeling,  and  wo  are 
conscious,  that  in  order  to  escape  it,  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  actions  which  are  the  causes 
of  it.  In  the  eagerness  of  ingenious  and  ardent  dis- 
putants to  display  the  consequences  of  their  own 
tenets^  it  has  been  rashly  and  erroneously  said,  that 
remorse  is  a  feeling  even  pernicious.    How  can  this 
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assertion  be  reconciled  to  experience  ?  How  can 
the  painful  feeling  stimulate  us  to  the  action,  which 
should  subject  us  to  it  again  and  again,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  those  in8tincts,which  upon  all  other  occasions 
give  the  reinembrance  of  pain  a  tendency  to  make 
us  employ  some  effort  for  avoiding  it  ?  But  further, 
we  feel,  and  cannot  but  feel  remorse,  when  the  op- 
portunity for  better  conduct  has  passed  away,  Tliis 
very  consideration  increases  and  sharpens  the  re- 
morse. The  criminal  who  is  doomed  to  expiate  his 
offences  by  death,  feels  not  only  anguish  for  those 
offences,  but  an  exacerl)ation  of  anguish,  because 
the  hour  of  amendment  is  gone  by.  If,  indeed,  he 
were  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  he 
might  suffer  sorrow  and  dread  punishment ;  but  his 
sorrow  and  his  dread  would,  in  some  measure,  be 
alleviated  by  the  absence  of  remorse,  as  it  implies 
self-condemnation — a  feeling  distinct  from  sorrow 
and  fear,  but  almost  universally  conjoined  with  them. 
Such  is  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  that  re- 
morse is  necessary  both  to  the  good  and  to  the  bad. 
It  is  felt,  and  it  must  be  felt  by  both  of  them.  Nei- 
ther of  them  is  secretly  ashamed  of  the  feeling. 
Few  of  them  can  review  their  own  lives  without  a 
firm  conviction  that,  if  they  had  not  been  stung 
with  remorse,  they  would  oftener  have  left  undone 
what  they  ought  to  do,  and  would  oftener  have 
done  what  they  ought  not  to  do.  Of  such  a  feeling 
then,  why  are  we  to  be  told,  that  it  is  useless,  and 
sometimes  even  pernicious  ?  For  my  part,  I  know 
not  any  feeling  the  reality  of  which  can  be  less 
doubted  by  that  common  sense,  to  which  we  may 
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safely  all  appeal  from  paradoxical  assumption  and 
ingenious  sophistry ;  and  by  which,  in  despite  of 
both,  we  practically  approve  and  disapprove  of  our- 
selves and  other  men. 

With  great  convenience  to  us  in  the  prosecution 
of  sound  philosophy,  some  great  writers  have  intro- 
duced the  word,  seif-complacenct/  as  unmixed  with  in- 
ordinate self-love,  and  unbecoming  self-conceit.  Do 
the  Necessarians,  who  speak  contemptuously  of  self- 
condemnation,  intend  to  go  further,  and  to  maintain, 
tliat  tlie  opposite  feeling  of  self-complacency  is  fidla- 
cious,  useless,  or  pernicious  ?  Is  this  the  language,  or  is 
this  the  sentimentof  mankind,  when  we  assist  a  friend, 
foi^ive  an  enemy,  relieve  the  indigent,  console  the 
afflicted,  resist  strong  temptations  to  gratify  avarice 
or  ambition,  rescue  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives  the 
ship-wrecked  sailor  from  destruction,  and  cheer  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ?  I 
am  aware,  that  the  advocates  of  necessity  are  not 
improvided  with  a  term  which,  according  to  their 
system,  sufficiently  discriminates  the  man  called 
virtuoiws  from  the  man  called  vicious.  They  cannot 
consistently  allow  the  virtuous  man  to  be  meritori- 
ous, but  they  speak  of  him  m  fortunate.  Now,  in 
the  common  course  of  human  affairs,  we  rejoice 
with  the  fortunate  who  do  rejoice,  and  we  mourn 
with  the  unfortunate  who  mourn ;  but  our  joy 
and  our  mourning  are  very  different  from  our  ap- 
probation and  our  disapprobation  of  voluntary 
deeds.  When  a  criminal  is  going  to  execution,  the 
tender  and  amiable  compassion  of  mankind  leads 
them  to  say  he  is  unfortunate ;  but  our  indignation 
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would  rise  up  agaiust  the  authority  of  laws,  if  there 
were  not  a  concomitant,  though  latent,  conviction, 
that  his  sufferings,  which  we,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, call  misfortunes,  were  in  reality  the 
effects  of  misdeeds,  which  he  ought  to  have  avoided 
and  did  not.  If  in  his  dying  moments  he  is  ob- 
served to  feel  remorse,  we  are  inclined  to  applaud 
as  well  as  pity  him ;  but  if  he  be  obdurate,  pity 
gives  way  to  unabated  abhorrence. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  case  of  the  virtuous  man.  On 
the  performance  of  actions,  which  require  great  self- 
denial  and  great  self-command,  is  he  content  to  say  ^1 
of  hiuiself  that  he  is  only  fortunate  ?  Is  he  not  ^^ 
sensible,  that  with  the  power,  he  had  also  the  incli- 
nation to  act  meritoriously  ?  He  does  not  feel  that 
he  was  forced  so  to  act.  He  does  feel  that  he  in- 
tended so  to  act.  His  fellow-creatures  see  no  traces 
of  force.  They  do  see  many  proofs  of  good  inten- 
tion ;  and  is  it  then  credible,  that  there  should 
always  be  a  fallacy  in  the  repeated  and  uniform  re- 
currence of  these  feehngs,  as  experienced  respectively 
by  the  observer  and  the  agent  ? 

Suppose  that  we  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  de- 
liverer of  his  country  from  a  foreign  or  domes- 
tic oppressor,  or  to  martyrs  meekly  laying  down 
their  Uvcs  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  aspiring  to  a 
heavenly  reward.  If,  concerning  such  men,  we 
were  to  say  only,  they  are  fortunate,  we  should 
ascribe  to  chance  or  to  some  unknown  cause  those 
actions,  which  are  visibly  the  result  of  design  ;  and 
strangely  must  the  man  be  deluded  by  philosophical 
pedantry,  who  should  deliberately  attempt  to  con- 
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found  what  all  mankind  in  all  ages  have  conceived  to 
be  distinct.  Nature,  as  I  just  now  remarked,  has  pro- 
vided a  proper  feeling  and  a  proper  term  for  the 
fortunate  and  the  virtuous.  We  rejoice  with  the 
former :  we  approve  of  the  latter :  that  joy  and  that 
approbation  carry  with  them  two  kinds  of  merit  in 
ourselves.  Our  benevolence  implies  the  absence  of 
envy,  makes  us  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  often  impels  us  to  promote  it.  Antecedently  to 
any  effort  or  any  wish,  and  independently  of  both, 
our  love  of  virtue  itself  induces  us  to  extend  that 
love  to  good  men,  and  to  sympathise  with  them  in 
their  own  approbation  of  their  own  good  deeds. 
That  remorse  should  be  irreconcilable  to  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity,  is  a  circumstance  which,  in  ray 
judgment,  forms  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
truth  of  that  doctrine.  Remorse,  as  a  reality,  can 
be  ascertained  by  a  direct  appeal  to  experience.  Ne- 
cessity is  proved  by  a  long  and  abstract  chain  of 
reasoning,  the  process  of  which  is  not  very  intelli- 
gible to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  upon  which  the 
premises  have  been  examined  and  rejected  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  very  greatest  metaphysicians. 
Virtuous  men,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  startle  at  neces- 
sity ;  and  vicious  men  would  gladly  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  have  an  excuse  in  it  for  their  vices. 
But  no  man  is  alarmed  on  hearing  that  he  is  en- 
dowed with  liberty  ;  for  he  is  told  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  his  interest  as  well  as  his  duty  not  to 
abuse  it. 
■  Let  me,  however,  expostulate  a  little  with  the 
I  Necessarian  himself.  If  the  question  be  put  to 
^  2d2 
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him  on  his  own  practice,  will  he  venture  to  main- 
tain unequivocally,  that  there  is  no  difference  in  his 
reflections  upon  those  actions,  which  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind  are  praised  or  blamed — 
that  for  offences  not  very  heinous,  he  has  not 
smarted  under  what  is  called  compunction  and 
shame — that,  hereafter,  should  he  commit  any  atro- 
cious crime,  such  as  perjury,  incest,  or  murder,  he 
should  expect  to  look  back  upon  it  with  perfect 
indifference — that,  with  equal  indifference  he  should 
contemplate  those  actions  which  other  men  call 
meritorious — that  in  the  former  cases,  where  all 
other  men  would  blame  him,  he  should  stand 
acquitted  to  himself,  as  a  being  merely  unfor- 
tunate— that,  in  the  opposite  situation  in  which 
all  men  would  praise  him,  he  should  appear  to 
himself  only  fortunate — and  that  this  similar  feel- 
ing of  indifference  in  situations  most  different, 
would  arise  from  his  reliance  upon  certain  reason- 
ings which  taught  him  to  believe  that,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  acted,  according  to  his 
own  views  of  necessity,  he  was  compelled  so  to  act, 
and  was  incapable  of  acting  in  any  other  manner 
from  any  other  motive  ?  He  might  tell  us,  as  in-  . 
deed  we  have  been  told,  with  a  magnificent  array  of  ^| 
elocjuence,  of  metaphysics,  and  I  had  almost  added  ^ 
of  specious  piety:  —  yes,  he  might  say,  that  the 
divine  wisdom,  which  ordained  the  existence  of  a 
chain,  binding  the  past  to  the  present,  the  present 
to  the  future,  and  the  future  to  eternity,  willed  the 
existence  of  every  link  of  which  that  chain  is  com- 
posed.    He  might  say,  that  in  the  link   of  iron 
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there  is  a  Caligula,  and  in  the  link  of  gold  there  is  a 
Marcus  Aurclius.  But  the  very  contrast  of  these 
two  characters  implies,  that  he  cannot  even  himself 
pronounce  Caligula  not  Ijad,  Aurclius  not  good — 
that  he  had  no  hatred  of  Caligula,  though  in  the 
language  of  his  own  school,  he  was  only  unfortu- 
nate—  that  he  had  no  love  for  Aurclius,  though  in 
the  language  of  his  own  school,  he  was  only  fortu- 
nate. 

Upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  questions,  the 
fallacy  of  general  propositions  is  most  eflFcctually 
developed  by  the  ap[)lication  of  thcin  to  particular 
cases.  If  a  man,  intending  to  support  the  credit  of 
his  sect,  should  put  Caligula  and  Aurclius  upon  the 
same  footing,  we  might  be  content  to  smile  at  him 
for  singularity  and  affectation  ;  but  if  we  had  reason 
to  think  that  he  was  sincere,  our  smiles  would  be  con- 
verted into  frowns,  and  we  should  suspect  that  the 
errors  of  his  head  w^ould  sooner  or  later  be  allied  with 
the  corruptions  of  his  heart.  It  has  been  intimated 
by  men,  whose  belief  in  tlie  existence  of  the  Deity  is 
somewhat  problematical,  that  he  who  ordained  the 
chain  just  now  mentioned,  is  neither  pleased  with 
the  golden  link,  nor  displeased  with  the  iron. 
Tliis  is  not  a  place  for  me  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  with  those  who  doubt  the  existence 
of  a  God.  My  concern  is  with  a  better  class  of 
men,  who  not  only  admit  his  existence,  but  ascribe 
to  him  moral  attributes — with  men  who  admire  his 
power  and  his  wisdom  in  the  natural  world,  and  al- 
low their  joint  operation  with  justice,  hohness,  and 
mercy  in  the  moral  world.  I  do  not  call  upon  theiu 
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to  say  that  God  is  angry  at  the  sight  of  the  iron 
link,  but  I  should  entreat  him  to  pause  before  he        . 
pronounces  that   God  beholds  that  link  with  the  ■ 
same  approbation  with  which  he  views  the  golden 
one — to  pause  before  he  declares,  that  the  same 
Being,  who  had  ordained  the  differences  of  both, 
would  contemplate  both  as  if  they  equally  excluded 
from  approbation  and  disapprobation.     An  omni- 
potent and  at  the  sajue  time  a  benevolent  Being 
may,  and  in  my  opinion  does,  employ  a  physical 
evil  as  the  instrument  eventually  of  moral  good.     A 
righteous,   and,  at  the  same  time,  an    omniscient 
Being,  may  permit  moral  evil  to  exist,  if,  upon  the 
whole,  it  be  instrumental  to  physical  good,  and,  in 
many  cases  let  me  add,  auxiliary  to  the  production 
of  moral  good  among  creatures  circumstanced  as  we  ^ 
are.     But  can  a  just  and  holy  Being  be  supposed,  H 
tlirongh  the  whole  system  of  our  moral  discipline,  ~ 
to  substitute  appearances  for  realities  ?     Can  he  be 
supposed  to  have  given  us  a  fallacious,  useless,  per- 
nicious feeling  in  that  remorse,  which  to  good  and 
to  bad  men,  if  we  can  believe  in   their  own  re- 
presentation of  their  own  thoughts,  is  a  powerfid 
and    even   necessary  restraint    from    wickedness  ? 
Can  he  be  supposed  to  have  implanted  in  us  notions 
of  virtue  as  leading  to  happiness,  and  vice  as  ob- 
structing it,  while  he  views  both  virtue  and  vice 
with  perfect  indifference  ?     Can  he  be  supposed  to 
have  deceived  us,  in  ascribing  our  choice  of  virtue 
and  vice  to  freedom  ;  while,  in  reality,  that  choice 
was  the  result  of  inevitable  necessity ;    and  there- 
fore upon  any  known  principles  of  justice,  or  wi»- 
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Jom,   or  holiness,  could  neither  entitle  virtue  to 
praise,  or  subject  vice  to  blame  ? 

When,  from  the  general  laws  of  the  moral  world, 
virtue  is  experimentally  found  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
favourable  to  happiness,  and  vice  unfavourable  to  it, 
is  it  conceivable,  that  such  a  constitution  of  things  was 
not  intended  on  the  part  of  God  himself  to  encourage 
virtue  and  discourage  vice  ?  and  if  the  tendency  of 
remorse  be  to  reclaim  us  from  vice,  and  rescue  us 
from  the  dreadful  consequences  of  it,  such  a  feel- 
ing makes  an  important  property  in  the  human 
mind,  and  ought  not  to  be  obscured  and  explained 
away  by  metaphysical  subtleties.  As  to  the  links 
of  which  I  was  speaking,  because  other  men  have 
spoken  of  them — a  good  man  might  call  the  link 
of  gold  /ifippi/ ;  he  must  wish  to  be  that  link.  He 
will  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  not  permitting 
him  to  be  the  iron  link.  But  he  would  not  describe 
his  own  happiness  by  saying,  with  the  Necessarian, 
and  the  Fatalist,  that  he  \iVis  fortunate.  He  would 
have  an  additional  and  a  distinct  perception  of  some 
other  property  which  he,  without  arrogance,  would 
call  meritorious ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  would 
perceive,  that  a  consciousness  of  merit  was  one 
ingredient  of  his  happiness.  The  Necessarians,  as 
I  have  sometimes  observed,  do  not  profess  to  make 
any  distinction  between  omissions  and  commissions, 
which  are  against  the  common  sentiments  of  man- 
kind, and  other  omissions  and  conunissions,  the 
guilt  of  which  arises  from  mistaken  and  superstiti- 
ous notions  about  that  which  is  pleasing  or  displeas- 
ing to  the  true  God,  or  to  false  gods.     We  know, 
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that  from  human  weakness,  the  neglect  of  religious 
ceremonies  in  the  Christian,  as  well  as  the  heathen 
world,  will  sonietiniea  produce  sharper  remorse  than 
the  violation  of  a  plain  duty.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  judgment  of  men  err.  We  perceive 
their  error — we  deplore  it — and  if  any  opportunity 
should  occur,  we  should  endeavour  to  rectify  it. 
Yet,  in  following  the  dictates  of  their  own  consci- 
ence, imperfectly  enlightened,  they  may  err,  and, 
I  should  add,  they  would  sin,  if  they  acted  in  the 
same  manner  amidst  a  clearer  light  to  their  judg- 
ment. Their  guilt,  however,  would  lie,  not  in  the 
error  of  their  understanding,  as  such,  but  in  the 
concomitant  and  unresisted  influence  of  those  sen- 
sual, malevolent,  and  selfish  aflfections,  which  un- 
happily were  allied  with  error,  and  of  which  the 
criminal  properties  were  disguised  by  false  notions 
of  duty.  Those  properties  might  indeed  be  disco- 
vered by  reflection  ;  and  that  discovery  might  break 
the  force  of  previous  habit,  and  separate  them  from 
the  misconceptions  with  which  they  had  co-operat- 
ed. Men  would  then  find  that  benevolence  is  bet- 
ter than  sacrifice,  and  that  the  neglect  of  penance, 
fasting,  and  oilerings  of  cummin-seed,  is  less  unwor- 
thy of  a  Christian  than  the  neglect  of  justice,  piety, 
faithfulness,  and  other  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 
These  they  would  chiefly  wish  to  do;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  woidd  take  ciu-e  not  to  leave  acts 
of  external  devotion  tmdone.  Conscience  would  ^ 
soon  have  its  proper  sway  over  their  reason,  their  ^| 
affections,  and  their  will,  and  the  whole  compass  of 
their  morid  agency ;  luid  remorse  would  be  felt  in 
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proportion  to  the  real  sinfulness  of  their  conduct. 
They  would  have  no  shelter  under  the  plea  of  igno- 
rance, and  not  being  accustomed  to  nietaphysicdl 
refinement,  they  would  have  no  thought  of  looking 
for  justification  in  philosophical  necessity.  But 
upon  the  delusions  of  conscience  I  shall  speak  more 
largely  in  one  of  my  subsequent  discourses.  My 
present  concern  is  with  the  reality  and  efficacy  of 
remorse. 

Doubtless,  where  superstition  misleads  our  opi- 
nions upon  the  comparative  merits  and  demerits  of 
actions,  we  have  to  lament,  not  so  much  that  men 
feel  very  shaq)  compunction  in  consequence  of 
what  they  suppose  to  be  criminal,  as  that  they 
feel  it  very  indistinctly  and  feebly,  and  in  matters 
which  men  of  more  cultivated  understandings  uni- 
formly and  deservedly  hold  to  be  of  superior  im- 
portance. The  absence  of  remorse  may,  now  and 
then,  be  to  them  pernicious;  but  I  contend,  that 
the  presence  of  remorse  is  not  useless  to  them, 
because  it  implies  a  sincere  desire  of  doing  what 
is  right ;  and  this  desire  carries  with  it  a  strong 
presumption  that,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, a  quick,  strong,  habitual  feeling  of  com- 
punction would  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the 
agent,  so  as  to  rescue  him  from  many  idle  scruples, 
and  many  superstitious  extravagancies,  to  which  he 
was  formerly  exposed,  so  as  to  guide  him  hereafter 
to  very  good  actions — so  as  to  restrain  him  from 
actions  very  bad.  In  that  condition  of  imperfect 
knowledge,  which  the  Deity  has  allotted  to  him, 
his  mind  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  it  were  unreason- 
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able  to  contend,  that  his  obedience  to  that  law, 
when  he  knew  not  a  better,  is  wholly  destitute  of 
merit,  or  wholly  unworthy  of  commendation.  Be- 
sides, what  men  will  take  upon  themselves  to  say, 
that  the  same  active  influence  of  conscience  which 
directed  him  where  we  think  him  mistaken,  has  not, 
in  various  instances,  been  a  guide  to  him,  in  those 
points,  upon  which  nearly  all  men  are  agreed.  To- 
day, he  is  sorry  for  having  neglected  some  observ- 
ances of  piety ;  and  to-morrow,  he  will  be  more 
alive  to  compunction,  for  having  transgressed  the 
rules  of  honesty,  temperance,  and  humanity. 

Whatsoever  be  the  acuteness  of  metaphysicians, 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  disprove  the  actual 
power  of  conscience,  and  the  visible  usefulness  of 
it,  as  inflicting  upon  moral  agents  the  pain  and  the 
shame  of  remorse.  If  they  had  no  consciousness 
of  free  agency,  there  could  be  no  room  for  reraorsej 
as  the  word  is  now  understood ;  and  as  the  thing 
by  men,  who  are  not  engaged  in  abstract  specula- 
tions, is  now  confessedly  experienced.  Upon  such 
a  supposition  they,  whom  we  call  virtuous,  and  they 
whom  we  call  vicious,  would  appear  to  others  and 
to  themselves  quite  undistinguished  by  any  property, 
which  should  entitle  the  one  to  approbation,  or  sub- 
ject the  other  to  disapprobation.  The  advocates  of 
necessity,  to  do  them  justice,  are  not  insensible  of 
these  consequences,  and  they  virtually  admit  them 
as  flowing  from  the  premises  which  they  reject, 
to  make  room  for  their  scheme  of  necessity. 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  largely  on  the  subject  of  re- 
morse, because   a  right  view  of  it   is   inseparably 
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connected  with  our  inquiries  upon  the  force  of  con 
science ;  and  because  I  think  that  the  inferences 
drawn  from  disputable  and  obscure  metaphysics  are 
at  variance  with  the  generally  received  notions  of 
mankind,  and  are  practically  confuted  too  by  their 
feelings,  when  they  have  been  inattentive  to  the 
principles  of  virtue,  or  have  been  tempted  to  act  in 
contradiction  to  them.  Even  amidst  the  errors, 
which  now  and  then  call  remorse  into  action,  a 
man  would  not  be  good  if  he  slighted  the  scruples 
which  he  really  felt.  He  might,  indeed,  be  a  better 
man,  if  by  the  removal  of  those  scruples,  he  had  a 
stronger  sense  of  the  obligation  under  which  he  lies 
to  perform  other  and  greater  duties.  But,  under 
the  guidance  of  those  very  scruples,  he  obeys  the 
authority  of  conscience ;  and  probably,  he  on  many 
occasions,  has  had  the  sincerity  and  the  fortitude  to 
obey  it  in  opposition  to  his  unruly  appetites,  and 
with  a  partial  or  total  sacrifice  of  his  worldly  in- 
terests. 

In  my  next  discourse  I  shall  set  before  you  some 
additional  observations  upon  the  properties  of  re- 
morse ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  them  by  a 
pertinent  and  interesting  series  of  instances,  which 
I  have  selected  from  writers  both  profane  and  sacred. 
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SERMON  XVII. 


Matthew  xiv.  12. 

At  that  time  Herod  the  Telrarch  heard  of  the  fome  of  Jesus, 
and  said  unto  his  servants,  "  This  is  John  the  Baptist  :  he  it 
risen  from  the  dead ;  and  therefore  mighty  works  do  shetojorlh 
themselves  in  him." 

In  a  former  discourse  I  explained  to  you  largely 
and  minutely  the  import  of  the  word  conscience.  I 
stated  generally  the  agreement  of  mankind  upon  the 
importance  of  the  thing  itself;  and  in  opposition  to 
some  nictaphyaical  refinements  which  have  gone 
ahroad,  I  set  before  you  the  reality  and  the  usefulness 
of  that  feeling,  which  is  usually  and  properly  called 
remorse.  Upon  the  present  occasion  I  shall  bring 
forward,  as  I  told  you,  some  additional  remarks  upon 
the  properties  of  remorse ;  and  I  shall  illustrate 
them  by  a  pertinent  and  interesting  series  of  in- 
Bianees,  which  I  have  selected  from  writers  both 
profane  and  sacred. 

Let  me  begin  the  subject  with  passages  from  per- 
sons to  whom  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  unknown, 
and  who  were  guided  by  those  principles,  which 
cultivated  reason  and  natural  religion  suggested  to 
them. 

Hear  then  the  words  of  one  who  was  no  less  dis- 
tinguished as  a  profound  philosopher  tbiui  as  an 
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cloqupnt  orator.  "  If  any  wicked  persons,"  says  he, 
"  seeiu  to  themselves  sufficiently  fenced  and  guarded 
against  the  danger  of  having  their  crimes  known  by 
other  men,  they  yet  dreud  the  power  of  the  gods, 
and  they  beheve  that  the  anxieties  which  prey  upon 
their  minds,  whole  nights  and  whole  days,  are  sent 
by  the  immortal  gods  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment." * 

Happen,  says  a  sage  of  the  stoical  school,  it  may 
to  a  wicked  man  to  be  concealed,  hut  reliance  on  the 
continuance  of  concealment  cannot  happen  to  him. 
Thus  stands  the  fact.  Crimes  may  be  safe  from  the 
arrival  of  actual  evil,  but  secure  from  the  dread  of 
evil  they  cannot  be.  And  why  ?  Because  conscience 
convicts  them  of  guilt,  and  shews  them  to  them- 
selves. It  is  the  peculii^r  and  unalterable  lot  of  the 
wicked  to  trenible.-f-  The  statement  of  this  illustri- 
ous moralist  deserves  to  be  expanded.  Chiince,  by 
which  is  meant  an  incalculable,  inexpliaible,  uncon- 
trolable  series  of  events,  may  save  a  wicked  man 
from  the  scourge  of  punishment  and  the  howl  of 
infamy ;  but  no  chance,  however  favourable  ;  no 
precaution,    however    circumspect;    no    exertion. 


*  Quod  si  qui  satis  sibi  contra  hominum  conscientiam  septi 
ease,  et  muniti  videntur,  deorum  tamen  nuniina  horrent,  cas- 
que ipsa*  solicitudines,  quibug  eoruin  animi  nocteis  atque  dies 
exeduntur,  a  diis  immortalibus  supplicii  caiua  importari  putant. 
Cic.  dc  finibus,  lib.  i,  purag.  10. 

t  Potest  nocenti  contingere  ut  lateat,  latendi  fides  non  potest ; 
Ita  est,  tula  scelera  esse  possunt,   secura  non  possunt. 
Idco  nunquam  fides  latendi  fit  etiam  latentibus :   quia  coar- 
guit  illos  conscientia,  et  ipsos  sibi  ostendit.     Proprium  autem 
est  noccntium  trepidare. — Seneca:  Epistola  97. 
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however  intense,  can  preserve  him  from  the  dark 
presages,  the  excruciating  corrosions,  the  debih- 
tating  and  bewildering  depressions  of  dismay. 

Among  the  adages  the  origin  of  which  can  be 
traced  to  no  celebrated  individual,  and  the  truth  of 
which  is  instaneously  admitted  by  all  men  in  a  state 
of  society,  one  has  been  preserved  by  a  pre-eminent 
judge  in  the  beauties  of  composition,  the  principles 
of  ethics,  and  the  occurrences  of  common  life. 
"  Conscientia,"  says  Quinctilian,  "  millc  testes,"  and 
the  reason  is  ob>'ious.  Amidst  a  thousand  wit- 
nesses, some  may  be  rash,  some  may  be  prejudiced, 
some  may  be  at  variance  with  each  other.  But 
how  stands  the  testimony  of  conscience,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  testimony  of  a  thousand  witnesses  ? 
As  to  rashness,  we  have  the  opposite  feeling  of  re- 
luctance to  suffer  the  pains  of  reproach  from  con- 
science. As  to  prejudice,  the  bearings  of  the  mind 
lie  the  other  way ;  for  the  prejudice  is  always  in 
favour  of  ourselves,  and  leads  us  to  extenuate,  so  far 
as  we  can,  our  own  misdoings.  As  to  variance,  our 
hearts  seldom  fiiil  to  tell  us  the  same  uniform  tale ; 
and  if,  in  some  particulars,  there  should  be  defects 
in  memory,  the  intenseness  of  our  feeling  is  amply 
sufficient  to  make  us  acquainted  with  our  guilt, 
while  we  attend,  as  we  sometimes  must,  to  the  voice 
of  conscience.  Never  does  it  reproach  us  with  that 
which  we  have  not  done ;  and  though  one  train  of 
circumstances  may,  for  a  season,  make  us  insensible 
to  what  we  have  done,  there  is  usually  in  reserve 
another  train  of  circumstances,  which,  with  our  will, 
or  against  it,  sets  before  us  the  plain  truth. 

Glowing  is  the  description  which  a  celebrated 
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poet  of  antiquity  has  given  us  of  a  wretch  smarting 
under  the  load  of  his  sins  : 


At  night,  should  care  permit  the  wretch  to  doze, 
And  his  toss'd  limbs  enjoy  a  short  repose, 
Sudden,  the  violated  fane  appears ; 
And  you,  chief  phantom  of  his  nightly  fears — 
Your  frowns  terrific,  and  reproachful  eyes, 
Your  shadowy  form  of  more  than  mortal  size, 
Make  the  big  drops  from  all  his  body  start. 
And  wring  confession  from  his  lab'riug  heart. 
These  are  the  souls,  who  shrink  with  pale  ufTright 
When  harmless  light'nings  purge  the  sultry  night ; 
Who  faint,  when  hollow  rumblings  from  afar, 
Foretel  the  wrath  of  elemental  war  ; 
Nor  deem  it  chance  nor  wind  that  caus'd  the  din, 
But  Jove  himself  in  arms  to  punish  sin. 
That  bolt  was  innocent — that  storm  is  pass'd. 
More  loud,  more  fatal,  each  succeeding  blast- 
Deceitful  calms  but  nurse  combustion  dire. 
And  tranquil  skies  are  fraught  with  embryo  fire. 
Should  rank  disease  invade  yon  panting  crew, 
Should  fev'rish  pleurisy  their  lungs  subdue— 
'Tis  plain,  the  hostile  gods  inflict  the  blow. 
These  are  their  jav'lins,  these  the  stones  they  throw; 
Nor  dares  the  sinner  in  that  trying  hour 
Devote  due  victims  to  his  guardian  power  : 
In  vain  for  him  the  bleating  lamb  would  fall, 
Nor  crested  cock  his  dreadful  doom  recall  : 
Say,  to  what  hope  his  suffering  soul  shall  flee. 
Or  where  '•  the  victim  worthier  death  than  he  ? 

Hodgson's  Juvenal. 

Prompt,  as  must  be  your  assent ;  and  hvcly,  as 
must  be  your  sympathy  with  the  writer  of  the  pas- 
sage just  now  read  to  you,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  in  propriety  of  topics,  in  vigour  of  dic- 
tion, and  in  solemnity  of  spirit,  it  has  been  sur- 
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passed  by  a  dramatic  poet  of  our  o\^ti  country, 
whose  statement  must  convince  every  understand- 
ing, and  interest  every  heart : — 

"  Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
Tliitt  hast  within  thee  undivulged  criroes, 
Unwhip't  of  justice  :  hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand  ; 
Tiiou  perjur'd  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue 
That  art  incestuous :  caitiff,  to  pieces  shake. 
That,  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming, 
Host  practis'd  on  man's  life !   Close-pent-up  guilts 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners*  mercy ! " 

Such  are  the  stings  of  conscious  jj^uilt,  and  such  to? 
is  the  victory,  which  nature  will  ultimately  obtain 
over  every  attempt  that  may  l>e  made  to  stifle  her 
voice,  when  she  would  proclaim  to  us  our  sinful- 
ness and  our  danger. 

In  most  imp^issioncd  language,  an  ancient  writer 
of  tragedy  has  displayed  the  power  of  conscience  in 
a  case  of  involuntary  transgression. 

By  a  train  of  imforeseen  circumstances,  CEdipus 
discovered  that  in  a  fortuitous  struggle  he  had  slain 
his  father,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  stranger,  and 
had  taken  his  mother  to  the  nuptial-bed.  Without 
insisting  on  the  ple^i  of  ignorance ;  without  accept- 
ing the  dutiful  and  aft'ectionate  sympathies  of  his 
weeping  daughters ;  without  contrasting  the  meri- 
torious services  which  he  had  rendered  his  country 
with  his  own  errors,  or,  as  he  thought  them,  mis- 
deeds in  private  life,  he  stood  aghast  at  the  compli* 
cated  guilt  of  parricide  and  incest ;  and  in  the  hope 
of  expiating  his  crimes  he  descended  from  the 
throne,  he  deprived  himself  of  eye-sight,  and  was 
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content  for  the  remainder  of  his  miserable  existence 
to  become  a  wandering  exile  in  a  foreign  land. 

Our  instinctive  abhorrence  of  wickedness,  and 
the  unavoidable  disquietude  of  those,  who  think 
themselves  chargeable  with  it,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
conduct  and  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Jocasta.  After 
a  series  of  proofs,  which  put  beyond  all  doubt  the 
reality  of  her  marriage  with  a  son,  her  pure  and 
lofty  spirit  disdained  to  look  for  an  apology  in  the 
consideration  that  unintentionally  and  ignorantly 
she  had  been  betrayed  into  incest.  In  the  tears 
and  the  moans  of  a  beloved  daughter,  she  saw  so 
many  witnesses  against  herself,  she  became  impa- 
tient of  reflection,  she  became  incapable  of  solace, 
she  became  weary  of  existence ;  and,  hastening  to  a 
recess  in  the  palace,  she  perished  by  her  own  hands. 

While  the  affections  are  not  interested  by  events 
which  relate  to  our  own  duty,  and  our  own  welfare, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  poet  in  ideal  scenes,  and  the 
subtlety  of  the  theorist  upon  supposed  cases,  will 
readily  supply  numberless  circumstances  of  extenua- 
tion which  command  our  assent  in  the  closet.  But 
in  real  life,  the  testimonv  of  nature  will  sooner  or 
later  be  heard,  and  conscience  will  assert  her  rights 
in  opposition  to  all  the  specious  representations 
which  beguile  us,  where,  with  equal  impunity,  wc 
might  be  candid  or  severe,  because  we  are  forming 
a  judgment  upon  the  condition  and  the  conduct  of 
other  men,  and  are  acted  upon  by  no  motives  to 
measures  of  which  the  issues  concern  ourselves. 

Now,  whatsoever  may  have  been  the  efficacy  of 
the  general  sentiment,  as  it  prevailed  in  the  heathen 
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world,  neither  the  history,  nor  indeed  the  poetry  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  will  supply  you  with  exam- 
ples so  striking  as  those  which  are  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ,  and  some  of  which  I  will  now  adduce  in  order 
to  <'nforce  and  elucidate  the  ohscrvations  which  you 
lately  heard,  or  in  the  next  discourse  will  hear,  upon 
the  case  of  Herod. 

After  the  hrethren  of  Joseph  had  happily  obtain- 
ed the  very  end  for  which  they  had  been  sent  down 
into  Egjpt — after  they  had  been  graciously  per- 
mitted to  ctu-ry  home  corn  for  the  sustenance  of ' 
their  aged  father  imd  their  families  at  a  season  of 
threatening  famine  ; — when,  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
brother  whom  they  had  barbarously  cast  into  the 
pit,  they  were  not  appalled,  and  even  recognized 
him  not,  because  he  then  refrained  from  weeping — 
when,  in  their  conversation  with  him,  not  the  slight- 
est allusion  had  been  made  to  the  wicked  transac- 
tion— when  they  had  many  sources  of  satisfaction, 
and  many  encouragements  to  hope — when  they  had 
no  cause  for  in(piictude  except  their  doubts  whether, 
on  returning  to  Egypt,  they  should  l)e  able  to  bring 
with  them  one  brother,  Benjamin  whom  they  loved, 
and  thus  redeem  from  captivity  Simeon,  another 
brother  whom  they  had  never  wronged — amidst  all 
these  occurrences  which  bore  no  resemblance  toi; 
their  ill-treatment  of  Joseph,  they  discovered  their 
wickedness,  and  said  one  to  another,  "  We  are  ve- 
rily guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw 
the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us,  and 
wc  woTdd  not  hear :  therefore  is  this  distress  come  ■ 
npon  us." 
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Well  (lid  this  contrition  prepare  them  for  undt-r- 
standing  and  obeying  the  injunetion  which  Joseph 
afterwards  gave  unto  them — "  See  that  ye  fall  not 
out  by  the  way." 

They  had  been  stirred  up,  you  perceive,  from 
their  lethargy  by  one  of  those  events  which,  at  first 
sight,  as  you  will  find  in  other  parts  of  this  dis- 
course, had  uo  apparent  tendency  to  produce  such 
an  effect,  and  which,  by  the  righteous  government 
of  God,  are  frequently  appointed  to  alarm  the  un- 
thinking, and  to  astound  the  presumptuous. 

Surely,  there  is  no  discernible  connexion  between 
the  order  for  Benjamin  to  be  conducted  to  Egypt, 
and  the  violence  which  had  been  offered  to  Joseph. 
Be  it  so ;  yet  any  sudden,  any  distressing,  any  pro- 
voking occurrence  will  bring  to  light  the  deeds  that 
have  been  long  hidden  from  others,  and  observed 
not  at  all,  or  rarely,  and  reluctantly,  and  in  faint 
and  fleeting  glimmerings  seen  by  ourselves. 

In  a  subsecjuent  part  of  the  sacred  nju-rative  we 
shall  have  additional  proofs  of  the  power  which  is 
inseparable  from  conscience.  The  afi'airs  of  Jacob's 
family  had  taken  a  favourable  turn.  Five  of  his 
brethren  and  his  father  had  been  presented  to  Pha- 
nioh ;  the  land  of  Goshen  Wiis  given  to  them  for 
habitation  and  maintenance.  According  to  a  very 
general  opinion,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  in 
other  nations,  that  on  the  approach  of  death  the 
mind  is  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  Jacob 
culls  his  sons  together,  describes  their  various  cha- 
racters, points  out  to  them  the  future  destiny  of 
themselves  and  their  progeny  ;  and  alluding  to  the 
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aggravated  wrongs,  as  well  as  the  distinguished  ex- 
cellencies, of  Joseph,  he  says,  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  brotherhood,  "  the  archers  have  sorely  grieved 
him,  and  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him  ;  but  his  bow 
abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were 
made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob,  and  the  blessings  of  his  father  shall  be  oo 
the  head  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head 
of  him  that  was  separate  from  his  brethren." 

What  was  the  murmur  within  their  hearts  ?  Can 
Joseph  forget  where  Jacob  remembers  ?  Can  Joseph 
forgive  M'here  Jacob  condemns?  Joseph,  indeed, 
has  been  hitherto  silent,  but  we  are  guilty.  Thus 
strong  must  have  been  the  emotions  of  those  bre- 
thren, when  the  solemn  words  just  now  recited  to 
you  fell  from  a  dying  father.  But,  from  the  reroeiw- 
brance  of  former  guilt,  the  preference  given  to  Jo- 
seph, on  the  death-bed  of  his  father,  now  excited, 
not  rancorous  jealousy,  but  silent  shame. 

Thev  went  up  with  Joseph  to  bury  their  father; 
they  were  placed,  however,  in  a  secure  and  advan- 
tageous situation   under  the  influence  of  Joseph, 
with  the  king  of  Egypt.     Hitherto,  they  had  not^J 
heard  from  him  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  inhu-" 
inanity,  which   he  experienced  from  them.     They 
had  manv  reasons  to  suppose  that  he  had  forgiven 
them,  and  yet  they  were  ill  at  ease  within  them- 
selves.    Knowing  what  they  deserved,  they  dreaded, 
the  infliction  of  it.   Their  minds  suddenly  fluctuated 
upon  the  motives,  which  had  induced  Joseph  to  treat 
them  with  so  much  lenity.     And  here  mark  well 
the  wretchedness  of  wicked  men  amidst  appearances 
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the  most  auspicious: — seeing  that  their  father  was 
dead,  they  said,  Joseph  will  peradventure  hate  us,  and 
will  cerUiinly  requite  uuto  us  all  the  evil  which  we 
did  unto  him ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  they 
acknowledged  to  Joseph  their  wickedness ;  and,  for 
the  first  time,  they  heard  from  him  a  mention  of 
that  wickedness  accompanied  by  a  gracious  proffer 
of  unexpected,  and  as  they  felt,  unmerited  forgive- 
ness. Most  charming  is  the  simplicity,  and  most 
impressive  is  the  seriousness  of  the  sacred  historitm. 
"  And  they  sent  messengers  unto  Joseph,  saying,  thy 
father  did  command  before  he  died,  saying,  so  shall  ye 
say  unto  Joseph,  forgive,  I  pray  thee  now,  the  tres- 
pass of  thy  brethren,  and  their  sin ;  for  they  did 
unto  thee  evil :  and  now,  wc  pray  thee,  forgive  the 
trespiiss  of  the  servants  of  the  God  of  thy  father. 
And  Joseph  wept  when  they  spake  unto  him."  Did 
Joseph  question  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  their 
fiither  wished  him  to  forgive  ?  Had  he  not,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  employ- 
ed a  language,  which  ccrtauily  marked  no  summons 
to  mercy,  but  how  did  Joseph  feel,  and  how  did  he 
act  ?  Joseph  wept  from  pity,  and  his  brethren  wept 
from  compunction,  and  Joseph  added,  "  Fear  not, 
and  his  brethren  also  went  and  fell  down  before  his 
face;  and  they  said,  behold,  we  be  thy  servants. 
And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  fear  not ;  for  I  am  in 
the  place  of  God.  But  as  for  you,  ye  thought  evil 
against  me :  but  God  meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring 
to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive. 
Now  therefore  fear  ye  not :  I  will  nourish  you,  and 
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your  little  ones.    And  he  comforted  them,  and  spake 
kindly  uuto  them." 

We  could  not  wonder  if  an  an^y  or  suspicious 
look — if  a  pointed  rebuke — if  a  menace  half  uttered 
and  half  stifled  had  given  them  the  alarm.  But, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  when  they  were  returning 
to  their  father,  afterwards,  during  the  life  of  their 
father,  while  they  shiu-cd  in  the  protection  aftbnled 
him  ;  and  finally,  when  they  had  performed  the  last 
acts  of  duty  to  Jacob  at  his  buriid,  their  sense  of 
guilt,  you  will  obser>e,  was  always  stirred  up  amidst 
concomitant  acts  of  forbearance  and  tenderness ;  \ 
nay  more,  the  dread  of  punishment  which  they 
once  expressed  seems  to  have  proceeded,  not  from 
any  change  in  the  kind  behaviour  of  their  brother, 
btit  from  the  imalterable  conviction  of  their  own 
hearts  that  they  were  deserving,  not  of  continued 
clemency  and  protection,  but  severe  pimishtnent. 
Experience  itself  was  not  sufficient  to  sustain  their 
hopes,  or  to  allay  their  fears,  while  the  voice  from 
within  bore  witness  to  their  hideous  cruelty. 

Examples  in  the  times  that  are  gone  by  are  tnorc 
instructive  than  precepts,  however  methodized  in 
detail,  or  decorated  by  amplification.  Traced  into 
caiises  and  efl'eets,  they  lay  hold  of  the  imagination 
and  the  affections,  they  lead  the  mind  imperceptibly 
into  an  agreeable  transition  from  past  times  to  the 
present.  They  suggest,  in  the  cases  of  others,  con- 
siderations which  remotely,  or  nearly  aftect  our- 
selves ;  and  as  the  Old  and  New  Testament  abound 
with  historical    narratives  of  this  intelligible   and 
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useful  kind,  I  shall  carry  you  forward  from  the  case 
of  Joseph's  brethren  to  other  scriptural  statements, 
which  have  the  same  tendency  to  dcvelope  the  opera- 
tions of  conscience. 

In  Sacred  History  then  we  have  another  exam- 
ple how  far  the  efficacy  of  conscience  may  be  sus- 
pended, but  not  destroyed,  in  the  mind  of  Saul. 
He  had  been  commanded  by  Samuel  to  smite  the 
Amalekites,  and  to  destroy  all  that  they  had;  their 
king,  their  families,  and  their  rattle.  But  Saul 
spared  Agag,  and  the  best  of  the  sheep,  and  of  the 
oxen,  and  all  that  was  good,  while  he  utterly  des- 
troyed every  thing  that  was  vile  and  refuse.  The 
distinction  which  he  made  between  the  valuable  and 
the  vile  is  a  proof  that  he  acted  not  precipitately, 
but  deliberately — that  he  had  in  view  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  right  and  wrong — that  in  partial 
obedience  he  found  a  justification  to  himself  for 
partial  disobedience.  Hence,  Jifter  Samuel  had  ap- 
proached him,  and  was  beginning  to  expostulate 
with  him,  the  conscience  of  Saul  was  blinded  and 
perverted ;  it  was  blinded  as  to  the  peremptory  and 
unqualified  command  which  had  been  laid  upon 
him,  to  spare  nothing  which  belonged  to  the  Ama- 
lekites ;  it  was  perverted  when  he  gave  himself 
credit  for  having  performed  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord,  and  spared  the  people  the  best  of  the 
sheep  and  the  oxen  to  sacrifice  unto  GJod.  Secretly 
he  wished  to  share  with  his  subjects  in  dividing  the 
best  parts  of  the  spoil,  and  secretly  he  also  intended 
to  display  in  pompous  procession  the  precious  fruits 
of  his  victory,  and  to  adorn  it  with  the  presence  of 
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a  king  led  cuprive  in  chains ;  and  thus  ambition, 
avarice,  and  hypotrisy  supplied  their  united  force 
to  disguise  the  guilt  of  disobedience.  Bat,  when 
Samuel  said  to  him,  "  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  de- 
light in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrihces,  as  in  obejing 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  r "  and  when  he  added,  "  be- 
cause thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  he 
hath  also  rejected  ihec  from  being  king,"  then  the 
film  instantly  dropped  off"  from  the  mental  eye,  the 
full  deformity  of  his  crime  stared  him  in  the  face ; 
he  not  only  discerned  his  wickedness,  but  he  con- 
fessed it ;  and  with  the  confession  he  mingled  a 
supplication  for  pardon,  and  a  promise  of  amend- 
ment. "  1  have  sinned,"  said  the  king,  "  for  I  have 
transgressed  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and 
thy  wortls;  because  I  feared  the  people,  and  obeyed 
their  voice.  Now,  therefore  I  pray  thee,  pardon 
my  sin,  and  tuni  again  with  me,  that  I  may  wor- 
ship the  Lord."  In  this  succession  of  events  you 
perceive  that  self-delusion  is  not  a  lasting  barrier 
against  self-condemnation. 

But  how  deplorable,  and  if  experience  did  not 
prepare  us  for  such  events,  we  should  add,  how 
incredible  was  the  infotuation  of  the  unhappy  king. 
The  same  Deity  who  had  directed  him  to  destroy 
the  Amalekitcs,  enabled  him  to  vanquish  them. 
At  first,  when  he  had  recently  obtained  a  victory, 
gratitude  did  not  induce  him  to  obey ;  at  last,  when 
he  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  kingdom, 
fear  did  compel  him  to  feel  that  he  had  grievously 
disobeyed. 

From  Saul  let  us   turn  to  his    royal   successor. 
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When  David  had  been  strongly  impressed  hy  the 
representation  of  a  poor  man  who  had  nothing  save 
a  little  ewe-lamb,  which  he  had  brought  up  and 
nourished,  and  that  a  rich  man,  when  a  traveller 
had  come  to  him,  spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock, 
and  by  violence  plundered  from  the  poor  man  his 
favourite  ewe-lamb,  the  anger  of  the  king  was 
kindled  against  the  unknown  offender ;  and  with 
honest  indignation  he  exclaimed,  "As  the  Lord  liveth, 
the  man  that  hath  done  this  shall  surely  die."  The 
natural  feelings  of  the  heart,  you  observe,  were  not 
extinguished  in  David,  though  he  had  recently  and 
flagrantly  acted  in  opposition  to  them.  But  they 
operated  inmiediatcly  and  irresistibly,  while  David 
was  intent  upon  the  wickedness  of  some  other  man; 
and  blinded  by  self-love,  he  saw  not  his  own  de- 
pravity, till  Nathan  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  the 
niun — thou  hast  killed  Uriah  the  Hittite  with  the 
sword,  imd  hast  taken  his  wife  to  be  thy  wife." 
Little  did  David,  at  the  opening  of  the  interview, 
look  for  such  a  result ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  course 
of  it,  he  had  secretly  congratulated  himself  upon 
hia  own  regard  to  justice  and  humanity,  in  deter- 
mining to  punish  the  rich  robber.  But  when  the 
truth  came  home  to  him,  he  offered  no  apology,  he 
attempted  no  evasion  ;  but,  like  Herod,  he  perceived 
and  he  acknowledged  his  own  wickedness ;  and  in 
the  anguish  of  his  soul,  he  said  to  Nathan,  "  I  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord."  We  should  have  had 
little  room  to  wonder,  if  a  defeated  army — if  a  lost 
province — if  severe  sickness,  or  any  other  calamity 
had  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his  own  situation. 
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But  his  shame  and  his  remorse  were  called  into 
action,  by  one  phiin  and  serious  tale,  the  application 
of  which  he  did  not  anticipate,  and  could  not  resist. 

It  were  ditiieult  to  adduce  any  instance  in  which 
the  temporary  suspension  of  consicnce  is  more 
strongly  marked  than  wc  sec  it  in  the  case  of 
David;  and  therefore,  we  cannot  wonder  tliat  it 
strongly  attracted  the  attention  of  that  profound  phi- 
losopher, Bishop  Butler,  whose  words  arc  so  much 
to  my  purpose,  that  I  shall  quote  them  liU"gely. 

"  David,"  he  well  observes,  "  in  his  general  cha- 
racter, gave  scope  to  the  aft'ections  of  compassion 
and  good  will,  as  well  as  to  his  passions  of  a  worse 
imd  another  kind.  Yet  this  very  man  goes  on  from 
adultery  to  murder. 

"  It  is  really  prodigious  to  see  a  man,  before  so 
remarkable  for  virtue  and  piety,  going  on  detibe- 
ratcUf  from  Jidultery  to  murder,  with  the  same  cool 
contrivance  ;  and  from  what  appears,  with  as  little 
disturbance  as  a  man  would  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  ill  consequences  of  a  mistake  he  had  made  in 
any  common  matter.  That  total  insensibility  of 
mind  with  respect  to  those  horrid  crimes,  after  the 
commission  of  them,  manifestly  shows  that  he  did 
some  way  or  other  delude  himself:  and  this  could 
not  be  witli  respect  to  the  crimes  themselves,  they 
were  so  manifestly  of  the  greatest  kind.  What  the 
particular  circumstances  were  with  which  he  exte- 
nuated them,  and  quieted  and  deceived  himself,  is 
not  related." 

So  far  Bishop  Butler.  It  is,  I  grant,  impossible 
quite  to  stifle  our  curiosity  upon  those  particulars, 
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which  the  sacred  historian  has  not  recorded ;  but 
the  narrative,  as  it  stands,  is  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that  good  men  may  be  guilty  of  very  bad  ac- 
tions. It  points  out  to  us  the  occasional  weakness, 
as  well  as  depravity,  of  the  human  mind,  when 
actions,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
would  excite  our  indignation  and  abhorrence,  fail 
to  excite  them,  where  the  feeling,  if  it  existed  at  all, 
would  be  the  more  intense,  becjiuse  it  concerned 
ourselves.  To  me,  I  must  confess,  the  history  of 
David  supplies  such  materials  as  will  enable  us  to 
account  for  his  insensiibiHty,  so  long  as  it  continued; 
and  possible  it  is,  that  it  might  have  continued 
longer,  if  an  event  which  Scripture  does  set  b«>fore 
U8  had  not  occurred.  I  do  not  think  it  a  sufficient 
solution  of  David's  behaviour,  to  say  generally,  as 
we  can  say  truly,  that  in  all  human  characters  there 
is  some  leaven  of  inconsistency. 

It  may  be  added  also,  I  grant,  generally,  that 
great  minds  are,  from  the  same  ardour  of  tempera- 
ment, prone  to  mingle  great  virtues  with  great 
Tices :  for  the  fact  would  imply  no  weakness  in  the 
authority  of  conscience,  unless  it  were  maintained, 
that  he  who  often  contemplates  his  own  merits  is 
never  sensible  of  his  own  demerits,  or,  that  calmly 
contrasting  the  one  with  the  other,  he  applauds 
himself  for  the  one,  and  stands  self-acquitted  of  the 
other.  David  might  reasonably  look  back  upon  his 
better  qualities  of  humanity  and  piety ;  but  in  the 
misconduct  of  David  perfidy  and  ingratitude  were 
the  aggravations  of  adulterj'  and  murder.  UriiUi 
had  refused  to  take  rest  while  Joab  was  sleeping. 
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and  the  ark  of  the  Lord  might  be  unprotected  ;  he 
had  refused  to  go  back  to  his  beloved  wife  when  bis 
services  might  be  wanting  to  his  country.  Bat, 
how  was  he  recompensed  ?  David  insidiously  and 
inhumanly  commanded,  that  Uriah  should  be 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle;  and  thus  bis  loyalty 
and  his  valour  became  snares  to  him  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  life.  Now  adultery  and  murder  arc 
overt  acts  so  definite ;  they  were  committed  with  so 
much  cool  and  crafty  contrivance,  and  they  had 
so  clear  and  so  close  a  connexion  with  each  other, 
that,  if  in  the  interval  between  his  cruelty  to  Uriah 
and  his  conversation  with  Nathan,  David  had  ever 
thought  of  them  as  imputable  to  himself,  he  mast 
unavoidably  have  thought  of  them  with  disgust, 
and  shame,  and  horror. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  sensibility  of  great  minds  is 
peculiarly  quick  and  lively,  and  the  sequel  of  Da- 
vid's history  confirms  this  ])osition,  by  the  sudden- 
ness, and  the  sincerity,  and  the  intenseuess  of  his 
compunction  when  the  eye  of  his  conscience  was 
directed  to  the  darker  side  of  his  own  character.  I 
think,  that  in  every  case  in  which  the  two  first  men- 
tioned generalities  can  be  applied,  there  exist  cir- 
cumstances, little  known  perhaps  to  the  observer, 
and  little  examined  by  the  agent,  but  which,  after 
they  are  discovered,  will  account  for  the  incongruity, 
be  it  great  or  small,  and  for  the  apathy,  be  it  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  duration. 

Thus,  in  the  situation  of  David,  as  it  has  been 
communicated  to  us,  there  is  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, which  by  their  united  force  would  give  rise 
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to  that  insensibility,  which  not  one  of  them  singly 
would  have  produced.  Uriah  was  an  obscure  sub- 
ject ;  David  was  a  king.  And  let  no  expositor 
of  ethics  overlook  that  deplorable  property  of  the 
human  mind,  by  which  contempt  for  inferiors 
weakens  our  sense  of  justice  more  fatally  than  envy 
to  superiors.  David  felt  his  power ;  and  as  no  re- 
sistance was  made  to  it,  he  escjiped  some  of  the  un- 
easy reflections,  which  such  resistance  would  have 
suggested ;  and  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
might  have  been  compelled  to  catch  an  earher  view 
of  his  guilt,  though  his  determination  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  his  wishes  might,  at  the  moment,  have 
overcome  the  consciousness  of  his  wicked  intention. 
David  was  well  aware  of  his  own  imuumity  from 
responsibility  to  the  laws.  David  was  urged  on  by 
the  exceeding  violence  of  his  lust ;  imd  of  this  pas- 
sion it  is  well  known,  that  it  is  fretjuently  invi- 
gorated by  every  kind  of  opposition,  and  that  it 
draws  to  its  aid  many  other  passions  quite  distinct 
from  itself,  such  as  pride,  perfidy,  and  revenge. 
David,  with  the  common  good,  or  I  would  rather 
say,  the  common  ill  fortune  of  sovereigns,  was  in 
little  danger  of  reproach  from  courtly  dependents, 
who  are  ready  enough  to  find  in  the  example  of  a 
sovereign  a  plea  for  their  own  licentiousness.  Da- 
vid, before  he  committed  these  two  great  oflences, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  had  met  with  no 
honest  and  intrepid  adviser.  Those  crimes  were 
indeed  so  flagrant,  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  him 
to  have  made  any  attempt  to  extenuate  them.  His 
personal  security,  his  arduous  employment,  and  his 
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occasional  amnsenients,  stood  in  the  way  of  reflexion. 
In  his  criminal  intercourse  with  the  wife  of  Uriah, 
the  successful  lover  took  such  possession  of  his 
mind  as  to  make  him  lose  sight  of  the  base  se- 
ducer and  fell  murderer.  Perhaps,  too,  as  a  con- 
queror, he  secretly  exulted  in  the  recent  and  pros- 
perous issue  of  that  battle,  in  the  front  of  which 
Uriah  had,  by  his  infamous  mandate,  been  placed, 
and  thus  exposed  to  inevitable  slaughter. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  he  might  forget,  I 
should  rather  say,  than  deceive  himself,  though  his 
general  principles  of  right  and  wrong  remained 
unchanged.     But    they,  who  wish   to  understand 
thoroughly    the    power   of    conscience,   would    do 
well    to   notice  the   peculiar  circumstance,   which 
/s  related — the  circumstimce  which  brought  him  to 
a  view  of  himself,  and  which   probably  is   of  far 
greater  importance  to  us  than  any  related  circum- 
stance, which,  for  a  time,  occasioned  this  insensibi- 
lity.     It  was   the    unexpected,    the  well-founded, 
well-timed,  well-conducted  tale  of  Nathan.     David 
was  not  luraigned  in  the  presence  of  hi»  nobles  and 
bis  captains,  and  therefore,  tempted  to  assume  the 
boldness   of  conscious   innocence,  when  his    heart 
was  giving  the  lie  to  his  words.     David  had  not  to 
deal  with  an  impertinent  intruder,  or  with  an  acri- 
monious accuser.     He  was  addressed  by  a  monitor, 
whose  prophetic  office  he  had  been  accustonu'd  to 
revere.     He  could  impute  to  Nathan   no  sinister 
views,  no  inveterate  prejudices,  no  malicious   mo- 
tive. He  was  not  told  of  his  ofience  abruptly ;  he 
was  not  incensed  by  tlie  use  of  broad  and  vehement 
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invective.  Pic  was  taken,  as  it  were,  by  surprise. 
When  he  at  first  heard  only  a  plain  and  interesting 
mirriitivc,  he,  without  hesitation,  applied  it  rightly 
to  some  other  man  :  and  when  the  fact  was  brought 
home  to  himself,  he  had  not  the  presumption  nor  the 
folly  to  controvert,  in  his  own  cause,  the  principles 
which  be  had  admitted,  or  to  warp  the  feelings 
which  he  had  experienced,  while  his  attention  was 
turned  to  some  nameless  criminal,  whom,  as  a  man, 
be  could  not  but  condemn,  and  whom,  as  a  sove- 
reign, he  held  himself  bound  to  punish.  "  The 
man,"  said  David,  "  who  stole  the  ewe-lamb  shall 
surely  rf/e."  "  Thou,"  said  Nathan  shortly,  "  art 
the  man."  No  cleborate  statement — no  rhetorical 
ciaggcration — no  grave  and  concatenated  series  of 
moral  remarks  would  have  been  followed  by  an 
effect  so  instantaneous  and  so  complete  as  was  the 
apologue  employed  by  Natlian  in  this  his  unsoli- 
cited interview  with  David.  It  excluded  alike  the 
ingenuity  of  an  evasion,  and  the  hardihood  of  con- 
tradiction. In  one  and  the  siuue  moment  it  con- 
victed, it  humbled,  it  dismayed  the  guilty  hearer. 

Now  in  my  view  of  the  subject,  David  is  charge- 
able, not  with  self-delusion,  but  with  forgetfulrwss 
of  himself.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  palliated 
his  guilt ;  but  for  a  season  to  have  been  inattentive 
to  it.  The  latent  power  of  conscience  was  su8> 
pended,  but  not  debilitated.  That  power  came 
indeed  into  action  late,  but  it  acted  surely  and  most 
severely:  and  it  may  teach  all  sinners  to  remember, 
that  ultimately,  they  will  be  forced  to  see  the  perni- 
cious qualities  and  dangerous  consequences  of  their 
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own  sins.  Let  them  more  especially^  observe,  that 
Da^nd  had  the  advantage  of  such  opportanities  for 
repentance,  as  they  themselves  may  not  have.  Tbey 
may  not  be  assisted  as  David  was  by  previons 
habits  of  virtue  and  religion.  They  may  not  find, 
us  David  did,  a  wise,  undaunted,  and  upright  coun- 
sellor— they  may  not  be  permitted,  as  David  was,  ill 
the  punishment  of  his  sin,  to  make  their  choice  of 
falling  into  the  hand  .of  God  rather  than  of  man. 
They  may  not  experience,  as  David  did,  in  parental 
affection,  an  additional  incentive  to  repentance; 
Nor,  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls  for  the  death  of  a 
beloved  child,  the  offspring  of  unbridled  lust,  may 
they  be  awakened,  as  David  was,  to  a  fresh  and  a 
deeper  sense  of  their  own  wickedness.  t" 

Again,  when  in  full  possession  of  royal  power, 
and  amidst  the  profuse  luxuries  of  a  royal  feast, 
Belshazzar,  w  ith  wanton  profaneness,  was  drinking 
from  the  consecrated  vessels  of  silver  and  gold, 
which  his  father,  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  iniquitously 
taken  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem — when,  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  his  hciu-t,  he  not  only  lost  sight  of 
the  impious  robbery,  but  laughed  perhaps  with  in- 
human scorn  at  the  injured  nation — when,  sur- 
rounded by  his  princes,  and  his  wives,  and  his 
concubines,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  excesses 
of  the  banquet,  and  praised  his  idols  in  contemptu- 
ous comparison  with  the  God  of  the  Jews — in  that 
very  hour,  the  last  in  which  we  should  look  for  the 
intrusions  of  conscience — yes,  in  that  very  hour  of 
gaiety  and  splendour,  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's 
hand  with    four  mystical  characters  on    the   wall. 
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What  followed  ? — "  His  countenance  was  changed, 
and  his  thoughts  troubled  him,  and  the  joints  of  his 
loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one  against 
another ;"  the  ceremonies  of  submission  performed 
by  his  nobles,  and  the  topics  of  consolation  sug- 
gested by  his  queen,  were  insuflicient  to  cjuiet  him. 
Eager,  not  from  frivolous  curiosity,  but  from  deep 
dismay,  to  obtain  the  interpretation  of  the  hand- 
writing, he  was  doomed  to  hear  all  that  could  mor- 
tify his  pride,  and  all  that  could  afl'ect  his  spirits, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  very  interpreter,  whom  he 
had  selected  on  account  of  his  sagacity  and  his 
fidelity.  Belshazzar  was  told  by  Daniel,  that  "  the 
heart  of  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  lifted 
up,  and  therefore  he  had  been  deposed  from  his 
kingly  throne ;  and  that  the  son,  with  this  terrible 
example  before  him,  had  not  '  humbled  his  spirit, 
but  had  lifted  himself  up  against  the  Lord.'"  To 
what  extent  grief  and  terror  acted  upon  liis  mind 
the  historian  has  not  distinctly  informed  us. 

Doubtless  the  mind  of  Belshazzar  was  instantane- 
ously and  forcibly  struck  by  the  passing  scene. 
Daniel  thus  explained  the  portentous  words :  Mane, 
Mane,  "  God  hath  certainly  (for  this  is  the  import 
of  the  repetition)  numbered  thy  kingdom  and 
divided  it."  Tekel,  "  thou  hast  been  weighed  in 
the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting."  Paraz  (from 
which  Upharsin  is  formed  with  the  connective 
prefix),  "  and  they  divide,"  i.  e.  "  thy  kingdom 
shall  be  divided  between  the  Medes  and  Persians ;" 
and  this  prediction,  you  should  be  told,  was  accora- 
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plished  some  years  after  by  Cyrus,  who  shared  the 
government  with  Darius. 

Have  we  not  in  these  and  the  foregoing  words  of 
Daniel  a  crowded  and  terrific  mass  of  personal  re- 
proach, and  political  denunciation?  Mark,  how- 
ever, the  sequel ;  and  see  in  it  the  power  of  con- 
science. Instead  of  asserting  his  royal  dignity  Ix;- 
fore  his  assembled  nobles — instead  of  vindicating 
himself — insteiul  of  reviling  and  threatening  Da- 
niel, Bclshazzar  commanded  him  to  be  clothed  in 
scarlet,  a  chain  of  gold  to  be  put  about  his  neck, 
and  a  proclamation  to  be  issued  for  making  him 
"  the  third  ruler  of  the  empire." 

Such  is  the  homage,  which  conscious  guilt,  with 
the  rapidity  of  instinct,  impelled  Bclshazzar  to  pay 
to  a  faithful  and  intrepid  herald  of  most  unpleasant 
truths. 

It  was  not  then,  as  some  Commentators  imagine, 
solely  to  fulfil  the  word  of  a  king,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  pledged  to  the  Magi  and  Daniel  if  they 
should  solve  the  difficulty,  and  which  ought  to  be 
sacred.  It  was  not,  as  others  suppose,  principally 
to  display  before  his  courtiers  the  power  which  he 
yet  retained  of  conferring  honours.  It  was  rather 
the  solicitude  which  suddenly  started  up  in  his  per^ 
turbed  mind  to  propitiate  the  interpreter,  whom  he 
did  not  dare  to  contradict ;  and  to  veil  compulsory 
submission  under  the  disguise  of  fidelity  to  the 
promise  of  reward,  and  of  respect  for  the  abilities  of 
the  claimant. 

Belshazzar  had  trembled  exceedingly  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  the  hand-writing,  while   it  was 
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^r  not  understood ;  and  surely  the  explanation  was  by 
^      no    moans   calculated    to  allay    his  apprehensions. 
Probably,  therefore,   during  the  act  of  honouring 
Daniel,  Belshazzar  discerned  and  inwardly  feared 
,  the  justice  of  that  interpretation,  by  which  he  was 

I  himself  denounced,  as  weighed  in  the  balances  and 

L  proved  unfit  to  reign,  and  his  kingdom  was  doomed 
B  to  dismemberment  and  thraldom  under  a  foreign 
I  power.      Pride  would  have  made  him    a  tyrant, 

[  where  conscience  at  its  dread  tribunal  made  him  a 

^      convict,  a  coward,  and  imperfectly,  a  penitent. 
H  But  the  seeds  of  compunction  were  sown  too 

I  late  to  produce  the  fruits  of  genuine  repentance. 

The  hour  of  trial  was   past — the  measure  of  the 
I  king's  sins  was   filled    up.      Punishment    followed 

I  close  in  the  train  of  accusation,  and  in   that  very 

I  night  Belshazzar  was  slain. 

'  Mark,   I  beseech    you,  the  circumstances  under 

H  which  Judas  was  overtaken  by  the  agonies  of  self- 
^"  condemnation.  Though  his  latent  ill-will  had  been 
t  gratified  by  the  sentence   passed  upon  Jesus,  and 

^1  though  his  avarice  had  been  glutted  by  the  ready 
^B  and  full  payment  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
^^  which  he  demanded;  still  he  found  no  occasion  for 
^^  triumph — he  met  with  no  grounds  for  security  amidst 
^H  occurrences  which  seemed  favourable  to  a  wicked 
^m  man  for  the  execution  of  his  designs,  and  in  tlie 
I  absence  of  all  appearances  that  vengeance  would 

soon  reach  him.  On  tlie  contrary,  he  was  most 
unexpectedly  overpowered  by  horror.  In  the  hcju-- 
ing  of  his  accompUces,  he  explicitly  owned  himself 
to  have  sinned  in  betraving  the  innocent  blood — he 
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angrily  cast  down  the  price  of  his  iniquity  in  the 
Temple — he  departed  from  the  presence  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  remunerated  him,  and  who  doubtless 
were  disposed  to  accpiit,  and  even  to  praise  him- — he 
was  seized  by  a  grievous  malady,  which  began  from 
anguish,  and  ended  in  suflbcation  (an  effect  which 
physicians  well  understand)  ;  and  I  think  with 
many  learned  men,  that  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture now  given  to  you,  is  more  probable  than  the 
language  of  our  common  version,  "  he  hanged 
himself."  "  The  horrors  of  conscience,"  says  the 
learned  and  pious  Bishop  Taylor,  "  cither  choked 
him,  or  brought  him  to  the  halter."* 

The  tremendous  power  of  conscience  is,  however, 
discernible  under  either  of  these  interpretations. 
He  breathes  out  his  wicked  soul,  deservedly  ab- 
horred by  the  faithful  and  mournful  companions  of 
the  Master,  whom  he  bad  betrayed,  and  unpited  even 
by  the  chief  priests  jmd  elders,  who  had  found  in 
him  a  ready  and  skilful  minister  of  their  own  san- 
guinary malignity.  But  how  had  he  conducted 
himself  before  this  most  terrible  crisis  ?  He  had 
given  no  previous  signs  of  compunction  or  reluct- 
ance— deliberately  he  had  made  his  bargain,  "  What 
will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  betray  him?" — eagerly 
he  had  sought  an  opportunity  to  betray  him — hav- 
ing formed  this  base  design,  he  retained  it  under 
circumstances,  where  we  might  suppose  that  the 
stoutest  sinner  would  in  some  degree  relent — he  re- 


*  Page  12  of  ttie  Rule  of  Coukcience. 
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fained  it  when  Christ,  sitting  with  the  Twelve  in 
the  cdcbration  of  a  reHgious  rite,  had  declared  that 
one  of  them  should  betray  him — he  retained  it, 
when  in  answer  to  a  question,  insidiou.'ily  proposed 
by  himself,  he  had  been  told  that  he  was  the  crimi- 
nal— he  retained  it  amidst  the  holy  and  affectionate 
addresses  of  our  Lord  to  the  companions  of  Judas, 
who  were  filled  with  sorrow  by  obscure  apprehen- 
sions of  mischief  impending  over  their  beloved  In- 
structor— he  so  retained  it,  that  after  leaving  his 
Master  abruptly,  he  boldly  joined  the  multitude  sent 
out  to  seize  Jesus,  and  with  calm  malignity  he  pro- 
posed to  them  a  sign,  and  even  urged  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  "  Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  the 
same  is  he — hold  him  fast" — he  retained  it,  when 
the  foul  deed  had  been  done,  and  when  many  a  cal- 
lous  heart  would  at  that  instant  have  been  softened 
by  the  mild  and  tender  language  of  his  injured  Sa- 
viour— " Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  come ?"  Did 
he  then  confess  his  crime  ?  No.  Did  he  implore 
forgiveness  from  the  victim  of  his  treachery  ?  No. 
Covetousness,  ingratitude,  and  that  rancorous  ha- 
tred, which  the  remembrance  or  the  presence  of 
those,  whom  we  have  injured  is  apt  to  excite,  were 
lurking  in  his  bosom,  and  actively  engaged  in  dark 
and  dire  confederacy  for  the  destruction  of  Jesus. 
But,  a«>nidst  the  tumultuous  conflict  of  evil  passion, 
his  conscience  was  utterly  in  a  state  of  torpoi 
Rapidly,  however,  was  approaching  the  season, 
when  all  his  illusions  should  vanish — when  all  his 
obduracy  should  be  subdued— when  he  should  con- 
demn himself — when  he  should  abhor  himself — and. 
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onder  the  accumulated  torments  of  an  awakened 
conscience,  he  should  pay  the  penidty  of  his  de- 
pravity by  a  sudden  and  painful  death. 

In  these  most  striking  events,  as  well  as  in  the 
case  of  Herod,  you  find  that  the  self-accuser,  whom 
God  in  his  mercy  has  planted  within  us,  cannot 
always  be  eluded  by  elaborate  artifice,  nor  always 
overcome  by  stubborn  insensibility. 

To  conclude — looking  beyond  human  praise  and 
human  blame,  and  contemplating,  but  without 
wavering  and  without  dismay,  a  judgment  to  come, 
conscience  directs  us  to  weigh  our  thoughts,  words> 
and  deeds,  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary.  Hence 
the  upright  man  wulkcth  securely  in  the  road  which 
reason  and  religion  point  out  to  him,  and  bending 
his  knees  before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  with 
firm  reliance  he  implores  protection  from  "the 
arrow  that  flicth  by  night,  and  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  at  noon-day."  But  such  is  by  no  means 
the  lot  of  the  wicked  man.  He  dare  not  expect 
aid  and  sympathy  from  the  righteous  ;  and  if,  among 
the  unrighteous,  some  venal  or  hju-dy  apologists 
start  up,  their  sentence  of  acquitted  will  not  be  ra- 
tified by  his  oisTi  heart.  On  one  side,  he  is  an- 
noyed by  what  Isaiah  emphatically  calls,  *'  the  fear 
of  thorns  and  briars ;"  and,  on  the  other,  he  is  be- 
set by  snares,  laid  perhaps  privily  for  the  innocent, 
but  fraught  with  perdition  to  himself.  Neither 
behind  him  nor  before  him  is  there  any  place  of 
refuge,  so  long  as  within  him  lie  the  seeds  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  himself  for  his  own  past  conduct, 
and  disquietude  for  his  future  doom.     Behind  him 
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19  jhsticc,  and  though  (according  to  the  beautlftj 
mythology  of  the  ancients)  she  he  clad  In  woollen 
sandals,*  and  move  with  soft  and  uneven  step,  yet 
she  watchfully,  she  closely,  she  incessantly  chases 
the  offender,  whether  from  boldness  he  stalks  ia 
the  open  high-way,  or  from  confusion  he  strays 
into  untrodden  bye-paths,  or  lurks  from  terror  in 
dark  and  winding  labyrinths.  But,  if  he  turns  his 
eyes  from  the  noiseless  but  dreaded  and  loathed 
pursuer,  Ijefore  him  suddenly  stands  the  accusing 
angel,  grasping  in  one  hand  a  scroll  with  his  high 
commission  to  punish,  and  armed  in  the  other  with 
a  flaming  sword.  Plight  is  impossible,  and  resis- 
tance would  be  vain. 

A  Grecian  sage,  whom  an  oracle  pronounced  the 
wsest  of  men,  was  accustomed  to  tell  his  followers, 
that  whensoever  any  inclination  to  do  amiss  was 
arising  in  his  mind,  a  kind  attendant  genius  softly 
whispered  to  him,  "  abstain."  Tlie  same  guardian 
is  granted  to  you  and  to  me,  and  with  circumstances 
more  advjmtageous  ;  the  monitor  within  us  not  only 
throws  a  curb  upon  us  when  we  are  wTong,  but  aids 


•  Ex  adagio  feruntur.      Dii  laneos  habere  pedes. 

Vide  Plutahch,  de  sera  Dei  vindicta. 
Lento  gradu  ad  vindictam  sui  divina  procedit  ira:  tarditatem 
vero  supplicii  gravitate  compenset. — Valor.  Maxim,  lib,  i.  cap,  i. 
Sera  tamen  tacitis  pcena  veiiit  pedibus. 

TiBCLL.  lib.  1.  Eleg.  9,  v.  4. 
Eijrep  ytlp  re  Ka\  abrW  'OXvfiTios  oi/K  eriXeaaeVM 
'Em  re  r«<  64'i  reXei.— Iliad,  iv.  160. 
Ut  sit  magna,  tamen  certb  lenta  ira  Dcorum  est. 

Juvenal,  Sat.  13.  v.  100. 
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US  with  powerful  incentives  to  right.  The  genius 
of  Socrates  brought  him  under  the  influence  of 
those  motives  which  are  supplied  by  our  natural 
love  of  virtue,  and  the  dread  of  self-condemnation. 
But,  the  conscience  of  a  Christian  is  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  momentous  concerns  of  futurity. 

Conscience  of  guilt  is  prophecy  of  pain 

And  bogom-council  advice  to  decline  the  blorr. 

Whatsoever  then  may  he  the  difference  between 
ourselves  and  our  fellow-creatures,  in  rank,  or 
wealth,  or  tulents,  good  and  evil  are  placed  before 
us  all.  But  happy  is  he,  whom  a  warning  or  an 
applauding  conscience  has  conducted  to  a  wise  and 
a  virtuous  choice.  Such  a  man  would  not  be  terri- 
fied, though  John  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
bent  will  be  his  thoughts  on  the  prospect  of  meet- 
ing that  Redeemer,  who,  triumphing  over  the  grave, 
hath  prepared  for  his  faithful  followers  a  glorious 
immortality  in  Heaven. 
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Matthew  xiv.  12. 

At  thai  time  Herod  the  Tetrarch  heard  of  the  fame  of  Jetut, 
and  said  unto  hU  servants,  "  This  is  John  the  Baptist  .•  he  it 
ritenfrom  the  dead;  and  therefore  mighty  viorks  do  shew  forth 
thenuelvcs  in  fiim." 

In  a  former  discourse  I  explained  to  you  the  ety- 
mological import  of  the  English  word  conscience. 
I  set  before  you  the  terms  which  are  employed  to 
designate  the  faculty  in  some  other  languages ;  I 
made  some  general  remarks  upon  the  power  of  the 
principle,  which  the  Deity  has  implanted  within  us 
for  the  regulation  of  our  moral  conduct.  I  exa- 
mined, and  I  hope  refuted,  some  ingenious  but 
dangerous  paradoxes  upon  the  subject  of  remorse ;  I 
explained  the  feeling,  and  vindicated  the  term,  in 
opposition  to  some  ingenious  but  dangerous  para- 
doxes, which  sprang  out  of  the  celebrated  contro- 
versy upon  Necessity  and  Liberty,  as  they  are  re- 
spectively predicated  of  moral  agents.  I  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  those  remarks  either  by  direct 
quotations,  or  by  recorded  instances  from  writers, 
profane  or  sacred ;  and  I  annoimced  to  you  my  in- 
tention to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  throwing 
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additional  light  upon  the  subject,  by  a  scries  of 
observations  upon  the  circumstances,  which  pecu- 
liarly marked  the  case  of  Herod,  as  contained  in 
the  chapter  whence  the  text  is  taken.  I  therefore 
shall  proceed  to  execute  the  purpose  just  now  men- 
tioned to  you. 

As  several  transactions  of  several  persons  named 
Herod  are  related  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  as 
the  differences  between  them  may  not  be  generally 
known,  I  shall  lay  before  you  the  history  of  that 
Herod  who  is  mentioned  in  the  text. 

He  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great. 
His  name  was  Herod  Antipas.  His  eldest  brother, 
Antipater,  had  been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against 
his  father,  had  Iwen  discovered  and  disappointed; 
and  afterwards,  upon  an  attempt  to  murder  him, 
and  for  himself  to  be  made  king,  he  was  seized  by 
the  guards,  and  ultimately  slain.  Herod  the  Great 
survived  this  nefarious  attempt  five  days,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  disinherited  his  eldest  son  Anti- 
pater before  he  had  been  put  to  death,  and  divided 
his  dominions  thus.  He  gave  the  kingdom  to 
Archelaus.  He  gave  Graulonitis,  Trachonitis,  and 
Batana^a  to  Philip,  the  nephew  of  Archelaus,  aud 
a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great ;  he  gave  the  pro- 
vinces of  Galilee  and  Peraea  to  Herod  Antipas. 
There  had  been  another  Philip,  father  of  the  Philip 
just  now  mentioned,  and  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
This  Philip  had  married  Mariamne,  a  daughter  of 
the  Jewish  high  priest,  and  as  she  was  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Antipater,  his  father  disin- 
herited Philip  the  elder.     This  elder  Philip  theu 
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married  Hcrodias,  grandchild  to  Herod  the  Great, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  named  Salome.  When 
Herodias,  and  her  hrolher-in-law  Herod  Antipas, 
for  political  purposes,  were  on  a  journey  to  Rome, 
he  conceived  for  her  a  criminal  passion ;  he  pro- 
posed marriage  to  her;  and  the  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted on  the  condition  that  he  should  violently 
divorce  his  first  un blamed,  and  even  unsuspected 
B  wife,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Arabia.  This  out- 
rage produced  a  war,  in  which  Antipas  was  ignomi- 
niotisly  defeated ;  and  the  Jews,  forgetting  their 
national  partiality  for  a  while,  considered  this  dis- 

■  aster  as  a  just  pimishment  of  the  Tetrarch  for  hav- 
ing taken  away  the  life  of  their  coimtryraan,  John 

•  the  Baptist. 
In  his  regal  capacity,  Herod  Antipas,  like  many 
other  worldlings,  united  obsequiousness  with  ambi- 

■  tion,  and  levity  with  insensibility.  He  was  careless 
of  the  interests,  and  treacherous  to  the  rights  of  his 
subjects.  In  order  to  gain  favour  from  the  empe- 
ror of  Rome,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
courtly  and  venal  sect,  who  were  called  from  him 
Hexodians,  because  instigated  by  his  persuasions, 
and  emboldened  by  his  example,  they  endeavoured 
to  wn  over  the  Jews  to  the  payment  of  an  odious 
and  galHng  tax. 

In  private  life,  he  avowed  the  loose  tenets  of  the 
Sadducees,  who  denied  a  future  state  of  retribu- 
tion ;  and,  like  other  men  in  high  stations,  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  shameless  licentiousness,  and,  day 
after  day,  he  felt  no  restraint  from  the  fear  of  God 
or  the  fear  of  man. 
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His  connexion  with  Herodias,  you  see,  was  faci- 
litated originally  by  a  gross  and  cruel  insult  to  his 
first  wife ;  his  intercourse  with  the  second  was  at 
once  adultoroui  and  incestuous ;  and  surely  such 
crimes  justified  the  indignant  reproofs  of  a  teacher 
so  w^ise  and  so  holy  as  John  the  Baptist,  who  had 
preached  to  the  Jews  about  two  years  before  his 
imprisonment. 

Herodias,  like  her  husband,  was  addicted  to 
voluptuousness,  and  ambitious  of  power.  As  Herod 
Agrippa  was  a  king,  and  Herod  Antipas  only  a 
tetrarch,  she  was  jealous  of  the  superiority,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  similar  dignity  for  her  hus- 
band from  the  Roman  emperor.  But  her  hopes 
were  frustrated ;  and,  probably,  her  restless  dispo- 
sition and  licentious  habits  were  not  unknown  to 
the  prince,  from  whom  she  solicited  a  very  splen- 
did, but  very  unmerited  favour.  Herod  Antipas 
was  not  exalted  to  a  kingdom ;  he  was  deprived  of 
the  tetrarchite  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father, 
and  afterwards  he,  together  with  his  worthless  con- 
sort, was  banished  into  Spain,  or,  as  others  say,  to 
Lyons,  where  they  died  in  obscurity  and  misery. 

Now,  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  he  had  called 
his  grandees  to  a  birth-day  feast ;  he  was  charmed 
with  the  graceful  dancing  of  Salome,  daughter  to 
his  first  and  injured  wife,  and  he  promised  to  grant 
whatsoever  she  might  ask.  With  fatal  credulity, 
she  consulted  the  wicked  stepmother,  and  by  her 
was  jirevailed  upon  to  ask  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist,  who  had  given  offence,  not  to  herself,  but 
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[  to  her  adviser ;  and  who,  by  censuring  the  crimes 
I  of  HtTodias,  had,  in  fact,  asserted  the  cause  of  Sa- 
]  lonie's  persecuted  mother.     The  promise  was  claim- 

I  ed ;  the  claim  was  admitted ;  the  admission  of  it  led 

I  to  the  murder  of  John ;  and  that  murder  was  fol- 
j  lowed  by  the  terrors  of  Herod,  whose  guilty  con- 
I  science  induced  him  to  believe  that  John  had  risen 
1  from  the  dead. 

Here  is  suggested  to  us  a  lesson,  which  cannot 
^^     be  too  earnestly  inculcated  by  those  who  preside 
^     over  the  education  of  princes,  or  officially  "  keep," 
as  it  is  called,    "  the   conscience  of  kings."     You 
I  may  be  successful  in  your  endeavours  to  trample  on 

{  the  rights,  and  to  break  down  the  spirits  of  your 

I  people ;  vou  may  join   province   to   province,   and 

I  fortress   to   fortress;  you  may  vanquish   the   most 

skilful  leaders  and  the  most  valiant  hosts ;  you  may 
bear  assembled  statesmen,  warriors,  judges,  and  no- 
bles, join  in  loud  pitans  of  applause ;  you  may  ex- 
ult when  they,  who  bend  the  knee  at  the  sacred 
altar  of  Jesus  Christ,  bow  with  base  obsecjuiousness 
before  the  master,  who  violates  every  duty  which 
they  are  commissioned  to  enforce.  You  may  be 
deaf  to  the  groans  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  virtuous ;  "  the  harp  and  the  viol, 
the  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine  may  be  in  your 
feasts ;"  you  may  seldom  reflect  that  the  eye  of 
Heaven  is  over  you  ;  and  you  may  gradually  acquire 
some  }x>rtion  of  insensibility  to  conscience ;  but 
the  time  will  arrive,  when  experience  shall  justify 
the  language  of  a  great  poet  to  a  great  sovereign — 
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"  later  days  are  the  wisest  and  the  surest  'wit- 
nesses."* 

Posterity  is  not  a  respecter  of  persons.  Having 
tto  biiis  from  hope  or  fear,  the  historian  will  throw 
into  the  shade  of  oblivion  those  blazoned  excellen- 
cies, which  had  no  existence ;  and  he  will  exhibit  in 
tlieir  full  deformity  the  excesses  of  the  libertine, 
and  the  outrages  of  the  oppressor. 

When  Herod  commanded  John  to  be  destroyed, 
he  was  under  no  apprehension  from  the  visitation 
of  laws,  or  the  censures  of  his  subjects.  He  forgot 
that  his  crime  would  be  read  with  indignation  in 
distant  ages,  and  distant  countries ;  he  little  ima- 
gined that  the  panic,  which  seized  him,  when  he 
supposed  John  to  have  risen  from  the  dead,  would 
be  employed  to  "  point  a  moral  in  the  sanctuary," 
or  to  "  adorn  a  tale"  for  the  theatre,  it  may  be,  w 
for  the  closet.  But,  if  the  disgrace  which  awaited 
his  memory  had  occurred  to  him,  it  might  have 
rescued  him  from  guilt ;  or,  at  least,  it  might  have 
made  him  deeply  sensible  of  his  wickedness,  with- 
out tlie  concurrent  aid  of  a  persuasion  that  John 
Jiad  risen  from  the  dead.  The  fear  of  men  unseen 
might  sooner  have  led  to  the  fear  of  an  unseen  God. 

Lord  Bacon,  with  his  wonted  sagacity,  informs 
us  that  the  most  extravagant  and  chimerical  fear  of 
lucky  or  unlucky  omens  have  sometimes  been  expe- 
rienced by  the  doughty  champions  of  atheism.  In 
the   instances  produced   by  him,  there  are  weak- 
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nesscs  and  puerilities  of  which  a  rational  Theist  is 
utterly  incapable,  and  upon  which  he  would  look 
with  pity  rather  than  scorn  in  the  most  ignorant, 
and,  therefore,  the  most  credulous  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  <• 

Of  this  glaring  and  deplorable  inconsistency  in 
the  human  mind  we  have  another  example  in  Herod, 
when  he  passed  so  quickly  from  the  gaiety  of  infi- 
delity to  the  gloom  of  superstition.  In  his  early 
and  confirmed  habits  of  thought  and  conversation 
he  had  set  at  naught  every  argument  for  a  future 
state  of  retribution ;  yet  by  the  tumultuous  agita- 
tion of  a  soul  polluted  with  blood  he  was  driven 
from  one  extreme  to  the  otlier.  Yesterday,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die."  "  Surely  that  which  beiiilleth  beasts  befidlcth 
the  sons  of  men,  even  one  and  the  same  thing  be- 
fulleth  tliem,  as  die  the  one,  so  the  other  die  ;  yea, 
they  have  all  one  breath,  so  that  a  man  hath  no 
pre-eminence  above  a  beast ;  for  all  is  vanity."  • 
But  to-day,  what  is  the  language  of  our  heroic 
boaster — "  John  is  risen  from  the  dead." 

The  conduct  of  Herodias  has,  in  some  points,  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  cruelty  of  Parysatis ; 
mid  therefore  I  may,  without  impropriety,  lay  be- 
fore you  two  or  three  particulars. 

Mcsabates,  an  eunuch  of  the  king  of  Persia,  was 
supposed  to  have  cut  off  the  head  and  hands  of 
Cyrus,  a  favourite  son  of  Parysatis,  and  by  this  act 
he  must  have  intended  to  ingratiate  himself  with 


*  Sec  Ecclesiasteti,  chap.  iii.  ver.  19. 
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Artaxerxes  the  reigning  king  and  elder  brother, 
who  had  weighty  reasons  for  jealousy  of  Cyms. 
Mesabates  however  took,  care  to  give  no  direct 
offence  to  the  mother  of  Cyrus ;  and  therefore,  in 
order  to  wreak  her  vengeance  she  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem.  She  was  eminently  skilful  in  chess,  and 
would  sometimes  play  with  Artaxerxes.  She  pro- 
posed to  play  with  him  for  a  thousand  daricks, 
(^700,  because  a  darick'a  value  is  14  shillings). 
She  pretended  to  be  ill  during  the  game ;  she  vo- 
luntarily lost  it,  and  instantaneously  paid  down  the 
money.  Again,  she  proposed  to  play  on  different 
conditions — that  the  winner  should  have  ut  his  or 
her  complete  disposal  any  6ve  servants  of  the  con- 
quered, whom  the  conqueror  might  choose.  Not 
discerning  her  remoter  views,  Artaxerxes  consent- 
ed ;  he  lost  the  game ;  he  gave  up  to  Parysatis  five 
of  his  eunuchs ;  and  among  them  was  Mesabates, 
distinguished  for  his  fidelity.  Upon  discovering 
that  Parysatis  had  put  the  unhappy  man  to  death, 
his  conscience  took  the  alarm,  and  severely  did  he 
blame  himself  for  his  want  of  caution,  and  his  want 
of  firmness,  ^\^len  the  queen,  in  answer  to  his  re- 
proaches, insultingly  said  to  him,  "  If  I,  a  queen,  care 
not  for  the  loss  of  a  thousand  daricks,  how  can  you 
who  are  a  king,  feel  any  concern  for  the  life  of  an 
old  eunuch."  His  wrath  l)ccame  fiercer  from  the 
bitter  and  barbarous  taunt,  and  he  was  struck  dumb 
with  amazement  and  horror.  Crime,  heaped  upon 
crime,  at  last  opened  to  him  the  cunning  and  the 
malice  of  his  mother  in  the  darkest,  but  the  truest 
colours.     He  seized  Gigis,  the  accomplice  of  Pary^ 
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19,  and  commanded  her  to  be  execnted,  even 
when  she  had  been  acquitted  upon  her  trial.  He 
could  not  indeed  persuade  liirnsrlf  to  sign  a  fatal 
sentence  against  a  mother  and  a  queen,  but  he 
banished  her  to  Babylon  for  life,  and  declared  that 
while  she  continued  there,  he  would  not  visit  the 
'  hated  spot.  This  declaration  was  extorted  from  him 
I  by  the  power  of  conscience,  when  reproving  him 
for  suffering  himself  to  be  the  instrument  of  female 
cnift,  and  female  vengeance. 

Now,  Par)'satis,  like  Herodias,  wa.s  vindictive.  But 
in  satiating  her  rage,  Herodias  was  less  cunning,  and 
less  malignant.  She  desired  Salome  to  ask  openly  for 
the  head  of  John ;  but  Parysatis  covered  her  detestable 
purpose  under  a  general  stipulation,  in  which  there 
was  no  hint  of  severity  to  the  slaves,  who  were  to  be 
made  over  to  her.  Herodias  was  content  to  destroy 
John  by  a  short  process  of  decapitation ;  Parysatis 
commanded  Mesobates  to  suffer  the  acute  and  pro- 
tracted pains  of  death,  for  his  skin  was  first  torn 
off  from  his  flesh,  and  then  the  mangled  carcase 
was  stretched  upon  three  transverse  crosses. 

From  the  sacred  historians  we  do  not  learn,  whe- 
ther or  not  Herodias  was  struck  with  the  terror, 
which  overtook  Herod.  But  we  find,  that  Pary- 
satis  did  not  entirely  escape  punishment ;  and,  when 
controlled  in  the  exercise  of  mischief,  severed  from 
the  minions  and  flatterers  of  a  court,  mid  confined 
by  a  rigorous  sentence  to  one  place,  where  regal 
dignity  was  obscured,  must  not  her  wounded  pride 
bave  been  at  last  attended  by  a  wounded  con- 
science?    Must  not  her  days  have  passed  without 
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one  cheering  reflection ;  and  in  the  night  must  not 
her  imagination  have  heen  visited  by  the  spectres 
of  victims  weltering  in  blood,  and  calling  down  upon 
their  murderer  vengeance  from  the  offended  gods  ? 

Happily,  the  sacred  historian  has  recorded  the 
power  of  conscience  upon  the  mind  of  Herod. 

You  cannot  forget  what  I  some  months  ago  told 
you  of  Herod — that  the  prostrations  of  vassals — 
that  the  flattery  of  dependents — that  the  dainties  of 
the  banquet — that  the  pageantry  of  a  court — that 
the  fall  possession  of  power — that  the  recent,  the 
imblanied,  perhaps  the  applauded,  exercise  of  that 
power  in  the  destruction  of  an  innocent  man,  could 
not  ultimately  protect  Herod  from  self-reproach — 
that,  in  the  murdered  John,  he  saw,  not  merely  a 
blameless  man,  but  thtit,  to  his  disordered  imagina- 
tion, the  guiltless,  the  once  friendless  and  helpless 
sufferer  had  actually  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  that 
the  great  and  sole  puqiose  of  his  resolution  was  the 
infliction  of  condign  punishment  upon  his  barbarous 
destroyer.  Such  are  the  multiplied  scenes  of  woe 
which  rushed  upon  the  mind  of  Herod  when,  unex»- 
pectcdly,  he  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  ox^ti  ag- 
gravated crime.  He  could  not  look  over  it — he 
could  not  deny  it — he  did  not  appeal  to  his  nobles 
for  excuses,  nor  to  his  •wife  and  corrupter  for  con- 
solation— he  did  not  dare  to  justify  the  atrocious 
outrage  on  the  ground  of  personal  indignity,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  an  obscure,  austere,  fanatical  ascetic, 
who  wore  camel's  hair,  and  fed  on  locusts  and  w^ld 
honey  in  the  wilderness,  had  presumed  to  arraign  the 
moral  character  of  a  sovereign,  and  his  royal  consort. 
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He  did  not  dare  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  keep-r 
iiig  his  oath — he  did  not  venture  to  advert  to  his 
desire  of  pleasing  those,  who  sat  at  meat  with  him^ 
he  could  not  at  this  season  apologize  for  an  overt 
act  of  sanguinary  violence  against  John,  without  ad- 
verting at  the  same  time  to  the  concomitant  guilt 
of  adultery  with  Herodias  his  second  consort,  of  in- 
justice to  his  first  consort,  whom  he  had  repudiated 
without  provocation,  and  of  his  insult  to  his  brother 
Philip,  who  was  living,  when  Herodias  had  been  de- 
coyed from  him.  But,  without  any  wish,  any  effort, 
or  any  foresight  of  his  own,  he  had  been  brought  to 
a  right  view  of  himself  by  facts  very  unlikely  to  be 
followed  by  such  consequences.  He  probably  had 
heard  of  mighty  works  performed  by  some  contem- 
porary teacher;  and  it  well  becomes  us  to  observe 
the  effect,  which  the  disturbed  state  of  his  soul  pro- 
duced in  leading  him  to  ascribe  to  John  the  stupen- 
dous power,  which  in  reality  had  been  exercised  by 
another  person.  This  circumstance  deserves  to  be 
fully  opened  to  you. 

When  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ  first  entered 
upon  their  respective  missions,  there  was  a  general 
expectation  among  the  Jews,  that  Elias,  or  that 
prophet  (by  which  is  meant  some  old  prophet) 
rising  from  the  dead,  would  appear  among  them. 
But  so  far  aa  history  goes,  it  is  imcertain  whether 
Herod  partook  in  the  expectation  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  if  he  had  heard  of 
it,  he  would  have  spurned  at  it.  But  the  Scripture 
history  shews  us  that,  after  the  wrongs  committed 
against  John,  Herod  had  received  tidings  of  mighty 
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works  performed  by  some  Divine  Teacher ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,    that  while    the  person   performing 
those  miracles  was   supposed  by  some  to  be  Elias, 
by  others    that  Prophet,  and  by  others  John  the 
Baptist  himself,    Herod  Jilone  believed  John  the 
Baptist  to  be  the  expected  messenger  from  heaven, 
and  ascribed  to  hiin  a  miracle  greater  in  our  con- 
ceptions than  would  be  a  command  for  the  blind  to 
see,  the  deaf  to  liear,  or  the  tame  to  walk.     John,  he 
says,  is  risen  from  the  dead.     His  conscience,  as  you 
already  see,  produced  the  conviction,  and  the  terrors 
of  it  left  him  no  leisure  to  search  for  information 
about  the  difference  between  Christ,  who  did  not 
baptize  converts  as  John  baptized  them,  and  John, 
who  did  not  work  miracles  as  Christ  worked  them. 
But  his  troubled  soul  did  not  permit  him  to  make 
the  inquiry,  how  far  the  one  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  other — his  mind  was  totally  occupied  by 
the  remembrance  of  John  whom  he  had  slain — he 
saw,  as  I  told  you,  in  John,  a  being  protected  by  the 
out-stretched  arm  of  Heaven — he  saw  in  him  a  per- 
son recalled  from  the  grave  by  the  will  of  the  Omni- 
potent, and  appointed  to  bring  upon  him  that  chas- 
tisement, which  he  was  conscious  of  having  merited, 
and  from  which  he  could  not  look  for  deliverance  by 
the  interposition   of  obsequious  courts,  or  lU'med 
bands.     They  might  indeed  offer   incense  to    the 
vanity  of  their  ruler — they  might  protect  from  vio- 
lence his  person,  properly  made  sacred  by  the  laws. 
But  could  they  save  his  soul,  stained  as  it  was  by  a 
fell  murder  of  the  guiltless  ?     Could  they  procure 
for  him  soft   and  refreshing  slumbers  in  the  night 
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season  ?  Could  they  dispel  those  terrors,  which 
cause  the  "  countenance  to  gather  blackness,"  and 
envelop  the  heart  in  the  darkness  of  despondency, 
even  amidst  the  brightness  of  the  mid-day  sun  ?  No, 
my  brethren,  philosophy  and  common  experience 
nnite  in  bearing  record  to  the  truth  of  what  we  read 
in  Holy  Writ.  That  God,  who  is  the  King  of  kings 
and  the  Lord  of  lords,  has  declared  by  the  mouth  of 
'  an  inspired  Prophet — "  There  is  no  peace  for  the 
vicked."* 

Let  me  again  advert  to  some  circmnstances  that 
mark  the  distressing  and  debasing  situation,  into 
which  Herod,  as  we  see,  was  plunged^  when  asto- 
nishment and  fear  had  suddenly  come  upon  him. 


*  It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me,  that  the  animated  lan- 
guage of  Young  iu  his  description  of  Death  secretly  and  conti- 
nually pursuing  his  victims,  may,  by  a  few  changes  in  the 
matter  and  the  words,  be  with  consummate  propriety  accom- 
rnodated  to  the  case  of  Herod,  as  overpowered  with  surprise 
and  dismay  upon  his  own  discovery  of  his  own  guilt. 

Ask  you,  where  conscience  is  ? 
\Miere  is  it  not  ?  Sure  as  night  follows  day. 
Conscience  unseen  treads  near  the, steps  of  vice,  ,,  | 

And  keeps  strict  watch  o'er  her  peculiar  haunts  : 
When  pleasure  treads  the  path  which  reason  shuns, 
And  against  reason  riot  shuts  the  door; 
When  pity  weeps,  to  sec  the  reckless  crew. 
Gaily  carousing,  make  a  mock  of  sin  ; 
When  fear  is  banished,  and  triumphant  thought. 
Calling  for  all  the  joys  beneath  the  moon. 
Against  the  inward  witness  turns  the  key. 
And  bids  him  silence  keep,  he  drops  the  mask 
Frowns  out  at  full — they  shudder  and  despair.  ' 
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In   that   situjition,  probabilities  are  confonndfd 
,  with  improb.ibiiitics,  and  all  of  them  act  with  the 
I  force  of  novelty,  and  the  force  of  certainty.     Every 
"reality,  and  every  appearance  receives  its  interpreta- 
tion from  the  bewildered  fancy,  and  the  accumulated 
terrors  of  the  wretched  sinner;   he  watches  where 
liie  once  slumbered  ;  he  believes  where  he  had  once 
Itejected;    he  pities  where  he  once  oppressed;    he 
reverences  where   he   once  despised ;    he  trembles 
I  where  he  once  would  liave  defied.     John,  he  says 
within   himself,    is    supcrnaturally   risen    from    the 
[Iflead,   that  Herod,    the    murderer   of  John,   may 
leriah. 

At  this  tr)'ing  juncture  would  the  magnificence 
)f  a  palace — would  the  voices  of  "  singing  men  and 
ksinging  women,"  the  eulogies  of  courtiers,  or  the 
Mmiles  of  Herodias,  pour  any  balm  into  his  wounded 
;  ?     No — they  would  liave  aggravated  the  evils, 
diich   in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  they  were 
'calculated  to  alle\iate.     The  late,   but   unavailing 
sense  of  justice  to  one  wronged  individual   would 
have  overcome  the  united  efficacy  of  all  the  blan- 
'dishtnents,  which  surround  a  throne.     To  the  sclf- 
[*accusing  and  self-convicted  crinuual  profuse  adula- 
tion would  have   been  nauseous,  and  proflVred  aid 
would  have  served  only  to  deepen  the  conviction  of 
his  guilt  and  his  danger. 

Who  among  my  hearers  docs  not  here  see  the 
wide  and  important  difference  between  an  approving 
and  a  disapproving  conscience  ?  Who,  upon  his 
bonded  knees,  would  not  supplicate  the  Almighty  for 
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deliverance  from  the  perplexities^  the  misgivings, 
tlje  humiliating  compunction,  and  the  paralyzing 
fears,  which  conscious  guilt  inflicted  upon  the  royal 
.murderer  ? 

Now  the  guilt  of  Herod  w^as  voluntary,  but  his 
consciousness  of  that  guilt  was  the  effect  of  acci- 
dent ;  and  upon  these  two  points  I  am  led  to  ex- 
patiate for  a  while,  because  they  suggest  to  us  reflec- 
^tions  of  the  highest  importunce  for  directing  the 
)urse  of  our  actions,  and  discovering  the  deceitful- 
leas  of  our  own  hearts. 

So  hood-winked  was  the  memory,  or  so  blunted 
was  the  sensibility  of  Herod,  that  if  the  fame  of 
some  extraordinary  person,  who  had  worked  mira- 
cles, had  not  reached  his  ears,  he  might  have  passed 
through  life  to  death,  and  from  death  to  judgment, 
witliout  one  blush  of  shame,  one  throb  of  remorse, 
one  ray  of  light  to  guide  his  thoughts  towards  the 
actual  deformity  of  his  own  crime,  and  the  possible 
severity  of  its  punishment. 

In  the  same  manner,  my  brethren,  without  one 
resolution  to  begin  reformation,  or  one  petition  to 
obtain  mercy,  you  may  die  in  yoiir  sins,  unless  they 
be  called  to  your  remembrance  by  events,  which  have 
little  or  no  perceptible  connexion  with  their  motives, 
circumstances,  or  direct  consequences.  Do  you  ask 
me  what  sort  of  events  they  may  be  ?  I  answer,  the  . 
event  may  be  light  as  air,  and  fleeting  as  a  shadow, 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  but  impressive  and 
adarming  to  the  sinner.  It  may  be  the  discovery  of 
4Pine  crime  similar  or  dissimilar  to  our  own,  which 
other  men  had  perpetrated,  and  which  had  long 
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been  buried  in  darkness  impenetrable.     It  may  be  a 
gloomy  talc,  read  when  all  nature  around  is  hushed, 
and  presenting  to  our  troubled   imaginations  the 
sufferings   of  the   betrayed  virgin,    the    plundered 
widow,  the    defrauded  orphan,  and  the   murdered 
guest.     It  may  be  a  frightful  dream.     It  may  be 
popular  superstition,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  we  should  laugh  to  scorn  ;  such  I  mean  as 
the  noisy  flight  of  ravens  from  the  left,  the  midnight 
howl  of  dogs,  or  the   moans  of  some  lonely  bird 
haunting  the    ivy-grown  turret  of  a  deserted  and 
mouldering  castle.     It  may  be  the  stars  "  looking 
wan,"  or  it  may  be  rapid  coruscations  in  the  6rma- 
mcnt,  thought  to  resemble  the  assaults  of  contend- 
ing armies  ;  or  it  may  be  faintness  in  the  light,  and 
paleness  in  the  colour  of  the  moon  ;  or  it  may  be  a 
rising  sun,  which  sheds  in  dim  eclipse  "  disastrous 
twilight  o'er  half  the  nations ;"  it  may  be  some  conflict 
of  the  elements,  when  the  torrents  swell,   and  the 
winds  roar,  and  the  thunder  rolls,  and  the  lightnings 
glare  with  violence  unusual.    It  may  be  some  public 
disaster  from  pestilence,  or  famine,  or  the  sword.  It 
may  be  the  throes  of  acute,  or  the  pressure  of  lin- 
gering sickness.     It  may  be  some  signal  and  oveiHit 
whelming  calamity.     It  may  be  the  destruction  of 
well   or  ill  earned  property  by  a  ship-wreck,  by  a 
whirlwind,    or  by  conflagration.      It    may  be   the 
death  of  a  beloved  parent,  the  disobedience  of  an 
indulged  child,  the  ingratitude    of  dependents,  the 
per6dy  of  friends,  the  vauntings  of  successful  com- 
petitors, or  the  scoffs  of  foes  implacable  and  invin- 
ciWv. 
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Every  one  of  these  incidents  may  be  f]uite  difFerent 
in  kind,  and  vcrv  remote  in  time  from  the  heinous 
transgressions,  of  which  scarcely  the  faintest  vestige 
has  been  observed  by  the  transgressors  through 
many  successive  years.  But  by  any  one  of  them 
the  spell,  which  holds  conscience  in  bondage  may 
be  broken — the  little  cloud,  which  now  appears  like 
a  man's  hand,  may  spread  itself  in  every  quarter  of 
the  lowenng  sky — the  treacherous  calm,  which  to- 
day soothes  your  bosoms,  may  to-morrow  be 
changed  into  the  desolating  tempest — the  still  small 
voice,  to  which  you  have  hitherto  scarcely  attended, 
may  be  followed  by  the  earthquake,  or  by  the  fire— • 
in  both  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  you  will  he  com- 
pelled to  acknowlfdgc  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

WTiither  then  will  you  flee  for  safety  ?  The 
mountains  and  the  rocks  cannot  cover  you — the  in- 
voked gales  cannot  waft  you — the  hazarded  waters 
cannot  roll  you  away — the  wide  earth,  though  you 
shift  your  abode  fronj  pole  to  pole,  cannot  sever  you 
from  yourselves.  But  why?  The  censor  resides 
in  vour  own  breasts,  and  from  his  awful  decisions 
there  lies  no  appeal  to  justice  on  earth,  or  to  Om- 
niscience in  heaven. 

Thus  with  you,  as  with  Herod,  the  principle  of 
conscience  may  be  roused  without  any  immediate 
enjoyment,  or  any  immediate  suffering,  or  any  im- 
mediate action,  or  any  immediate  intention  of  your 
own  to  act.  Herod  was  not  meditating  any  outrage 
for  the  future  when  he  remembered  the  past.  Your 
minds  may,  in  like  manner,  be  employed  quite 
harmlessly  at  the  instant  when,  without  exertion  and 
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without  design,  you  for  the  first  time  become  sen- 
sible of  the  harm,  which  you  have  already  done. 
Wliy  then  do  you  neglect  the  use  of  those  weans 
which  you  possess,  to  employ  self-examination  in 
acquiring  self-knowledge,  to  advance  from  self- 
knowledge  to  self-command,  and  from  self-com- 
mand aspire  to  self-approbation  f  Why  do  you  lose 
the  advantage  and  the  merit  of  doing  from  choice, 
this  day,  what  to-morrow  you  may  be  compelled  to 
do  by  unforeseen  and  unwelcome  necessity  ? 

No  vassals,  it  may  be  alleged,  would  obey  your 
commands  to  wield  the  destroying  axe  over  the 
head  of  your  fellow-creatures.  Be  it  so:  still,  you 
may  have  tlic  power,  and  with  the  power  you  may 
also  have  the  inclination,  to  annoy  and  to  oppress 
them  ;  and,  from  external  causes  of  superiority,  you 
may  exercise  that  power,  and  gratify  that  inclina- 
tion, without  control,  and  without  remorse. 

Station  may  protect  you  from  their  resentment; 
contempt  may,  for  a  season,  deafen  you  to  their 
complaints  ;  and  yet  you  have  no  sure  and  effectual 
shelter  from  the  ultimate  reproaches  of  conscience. 
You  cannot  by  a  mere  act  of  volition  deceive  your- 
selves for  ever — you  amnot  for  ever  be  ignorimt  of 
yourselves,  because  some  indistinct  glimmerings  of 
guilt  have  made  you  prefer  ignorance  to  reflection  ; 
and  woe  to  that  man  in  whom  the  accuser  and  the 
avenger  lu-e  at  the  same  instimt  to  be  found  in  the 
same  person  with  the  accused. 

But  further,  in  applying  the  history  of  Herod  to 
yourselves,  remember,  that  in  your  humble  stations, 
you  must  never  dare  to  make  power  the  measure  of 
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"riglit — never  look  for  justification  from  the  plea 
that  wickedness  is  committed  by  the  importunity  of 
those  whom  you  love,  or  the  menaces  of  those 
whom  you  fear — never  listen  to  the  seductive  and 
impious  counsels  of  corruptors  who  say  to  you, 
*'  Tush,  shall  God  see  it  ? "  The  day  will  come 
when,  as  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  "  the 
righteous  man  shall  stand  in  great  boldness  before 
the  face  of  such  as  have  afflicted  him  ;"  when  they, 
**  who  wearied  themselves  in  the  way  of  wickedness 
and  destruction,"  shall  say  within  themselves,  "  This 
was  he,  whom  we  had  sometimes  in  derision  (as 
Herod,  in  the  fullness  of  power,  held  John),  and 
who  was  among  us  a  proverb  of  reproach.  We 
fools  accounted  his  life  madness,  and  his  end  to  be 
without  honour.  How  is  he  numbered  among  the 
children  of  God,  and  his  lot  is  among  the  saints ! 
But  what  hath  pride  profited  ourselves  ?  or  what 
pood  have  riches  with  our  vauntings,  or  revenge 
with  our  cruelties,  brought  unto  us?" 

There  are  some  oft'ences  against  the  laws  of  God, 
which,  from  compression  in  point  of  time,  are  more 
discernible,  and  shew  at  once  the  whole  of  their 
deformity.  Hence  the  commission  of  ofiences 
rarely  escapes  the  notice  of  conscience,  and  remorse 
is  felt,  though  reformation  does  not  always  follow. 
Bnt  there  is  equal  if  not  greater  danger  to  our  final 
salvation,  from  actions,  which,  if  viewed  singly,  pre- 
sent to  the  imagination  no  alarming  magnitude; 
and  yet,  by  continual  repetition,  acquire  the  force  of 
habit,  and  are  in  long  succession  repeated  without 
«ny  immediate  check  from  compmiction.     As  ao- 
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tions,  they  are  intelligible  enough ;  but  as  sins,  they 
are  often  secret  even  to  the  sinner  himself;  they 
gradually  pervade  his  whole  character,  and  they 
ultimately  produce  a  very  lamentable,  and  almost  in- 
curable insensibility  to  the  judgments  of  virtuous 
men,  and  the  displeasure  of  our  Heavenly  Judge. 
Upon  this  most  interesting  subject  then,  I  would 
recommend  to  your  consideration  the  remarks  of  a 
prelate,  who,  in  acutcncss  of  reasoning  and  depth  of 
reflection,  is  deservedly  ranked  among  the  most 
distinguished  luminaries  of  the  English  Church. 

"  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  self-deceit,  is  ma- 
nifest ;  and  that  it  is  the  occasion  of  great  part  of 
the  unreasonable  behaviour  of  men  towards  each 
otlicr ;  that  by  means  of  it  they  palliate  their  vices 
and  follies  to  themselves ;  and  that  it  prevents  their 
applying  to  themselves  those  reproofs  and  instruc- 
tions, which  they  meet  with  cither  in  Scripture  or 
in  moral  and  religious  discourses,  though  exactly 
suitable  to  the  state  of  their  own  mind  and  the 
course  of  their  behaviour.  There  is  one  thing  fur- 
ther to  be  added  here,  that  the  temper  we  distin- 
guish by  hardness  of  heart,  with  respect  to  others, 
joined  with  this  self-partiality,  will  carry  a  man 
almost  any  lengths  of  wickedness  in  the  way  of  op- 
pression, hard  usage  of  others,  and  even  to  plain 
injustice,  without  his  having,  from  what  appears, 
any  real  sense  at  all  of  it." — "  "Whoever  wU  con- 
sider the  whole  commerce  of  human  life,  will  see 
that  a  great  part,  perhaps  the  greatest  part,  of 
the  intercourse  amongst  mankind,  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  fix  determinate  rules.     Yet  in  these  cases 
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e  is  a  right  and  a  wrong.  A  merciful,  a  liberal, 
M  kind,  and  compassionate  behaviour,  which  surely 
is  our  duty ;  and  an  unmerciful,  contracted  spirit, 
a  hard  and  oppressive  course  of  behaviour,  which  is 
most  certainly  immoral  and  vicious.  But  who  can 
de&ne  precisely,  wherein  that  contracted  spirit  and 
bard  usage  of  others  consist,  as  murder  and  theft 
may  be  defined  ?  There  is  not  a  word  in  our  lan- 
guage, which  expresses  more  detestable  wickedness, 
than  oppression.  Yet  the  nature  of  this  vice  cannot 
be  so  exactly  stated,  nor  the  bounds  of  it  so  determi- 
nately  marked,  as  that  we  shidl  he  able  to  say  in  all 
instances,  where  right  and  justice  ends,  and  oppres- 
sion begins.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  great  latitude 
left  for  ever)'  one  to  determine  for,  and  consecjuently 
to  deceive  himself."* 

Tims  far  Bishop  Butler.  No  judicious  hearer 
could  wish  for  a  statement  more  correct,  or  lan- 
guage more  perspicuous ;  and  sure  I  am,  that  the 
importance  of  the  foregoing  quotation  will  justify 
the  length  of  it.  Let  me,  then,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  discourse,  resume  those  warnings,  which  I  have 
already  given  upon  sins,  which  in  your  respective 
situations,  may  be  committed  with  little  resistance 
to  temptation;  and  which  may  be  again  and  again 
reiterated  without  any  immediate  and  strong  re- 
monstrance from  conscience.  You  have  not  aimed 
at  the  Ufe  of  a  fellow-creature — you  have  not  plun- 
dered  his   property,  and  you  will  readily  confess, 


*  See  Bishop  Butler's  Sermon,  p.  188. 
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that  in  either  of  these  cases  you  woukl  be  con- 
founded and  terrified.  But  there  are  many  other 
cases,  in  which  you  may  most  criminally  violate  the 
duty  of  love  to  your  neighbour ;  and  therefore  you 
would  do  well  to  commune  with  your  own  hearts 
upon  topics,  which,  in  your  last  moments,  will  de- 
base you  in  your  own  estimation,  and  disquiet  you 
with  the  view  of  your  own  danger.  Have  you  im- 
posed upon  the  credulity  or  ignorance  of  a  fellow-!'^^ 
creature  in  the  transactions  of  worldly  business  }^M 
Have  you  abused  his  confidence  by  revealing  any 
important  secrets,  which  he  conimimicated  for  the 
sake  of  your  counsel  and  assistance  ?  Have  you  in»t' 
pertinently  explored,  and  spitefully  proclaimed  thoso 
private  faults,  which  occur  more  or  less  in  every  pri- 
vate family  ?  Have  you  enviously  depreciated  his 
better  qualities  ?  Have  you  insidiously  and  wantonly 
exaggerated  his  failings  ?  Have  you  for  any  sinister 
purpose  of  yoiir  own  endeavoured  to  corrupt  his 
moral  principles  ?  Have  you  encouraged  him  to  talk 
and  think  lightly  upon  the  awful  truths  of  religion  ? 
Have  you  refused  to  him  the  tribute  of  gratitude  for 
services,  which  he  has  rendered  to  you  ?  Have  you, 
with  imrelenting  severity,  disturbed  his  peace  and 
attacked  his  character  in  revenge  for  any  wrongs, 
which  he  may  have  unfortunately  done  to  you,  and 
for  which  he  may  stand  condemned  within  his  own 
bosom,  and  be  ready  to  make  such  reparation  as  you 
might  equitably  require  ?  The  conscience  of  Herod 
slumbered  after  greater  offences  than  those,  which  I 
have  enumerated.     Your  consciences  may  not  take 
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the  alarm  after  the  commission  of  sins,  which,  sepa- 
rately considered,  are  less  than  was  the  sin  of 
Herod,  but  which,  from  their  number,  may  involve 
you  in  greater  guilt  than  was  the  guilt  of  Herod. 
He  was  at  last  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  wickedness ; 
and  you,  my  brethren,  one  day  or  other,  may  be 
compelled  to  look  back,  with  shame  and  with  an- 
guish, upon  the  aggregate  of  your  own  offences 
against  justice,  candour,  mercy,  and  piety. 
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SERMON  XIX. 


Matthew  xiv.  12. 


At  that  lime  Herod  the  Tetrarch  heard  of  the  fane  of  Jesus, 
and  said  unto  his  senmnts,  "  This  is  John  the  Baptist :  he  is 
risen  from  the  dead ;  and  therefore  mightif  works  do  sheajbrth 
themselves  in  him." 

In  my  first  discourse  upon  the  foregoing  text,  I 
explained  to  you  the  import  of  the  term  comcience. 
I  made  some  general  remarks  upon  the  power  of  it 
in  regulating  or  reforming  our  moral  conduct ;  and 
I  endeavoured  to  shew  the  real  properties  of  remorse, 
the  nature  of  which  had,  in  my  opinion,  heen  misre- 
presented hy  some  metaphysical  writers  of  our 
own  age.  In  my  second  discourse,  I  selected  from 
writers,  hoth  profane  and  sacred,  some  striking  in- 
stances, in  which  the  operations  of  conscience  were 
sometimes  immediate,  and  sometimes  late,  after  the 
commission  of  sin.  In  my  third  discourse  I  entered 
fully  into  the  case  of  Herod,  as  related  in  the  New 
Testament — I  endeavoured  to  throw  a  kind  of  side- 
light upon  it  hy  some  parallel  circumstances  in  a 
narrative,  which  Plutarch  has  inserted  in  the  life  of 
Artaxerxes ;  and  from  such  various  topics  as  then 
presented  themselves  to  my  mind,   I   drew  some 
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practical  inferences  upon  the  danger,  to  which  we 
are  ourselves  exposed  from  the  temporary  sus])en- 
sions  of  conscience  after  misdeeds,  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  hfe,  we  may  ourselves 
be  tempted  to  commit.  From  the  history  of  Herod, 
as  I  explained  it  to  you,  and  applied  it  to  situations, 
in  which  our  own  innocence  may  be  lost,  while  for 
a  time  we  arc  not  visited  by  remorse,  let  uic  now 
turn  your  attention  to  other  sinners,  whose  outrages 
against  common  justice  and  conmion  humanity 
may  sometimes  have  been  equally,  if  not  more 
loathsome,  and  more  pernicious. 

Tliere  are  false  tongues,  which  not  only  speak, 
but  in  the  language  of  the  psalmist,  "  love  to  speak 
all  words  which  may  do  hurt."  Tliere  are  tynuits, 
who,  as  we  read  in  another  psahn,  not  only  watch 
the  steps  of  their  prey,  and  in  all  they  imagine, 
mean  to  do  evil,  but  who  even  boast  of  themselves 
that  they  can  do  it.  There  are  men,  who  hate  and 
hnnm  their  fellow-<Teaturcs  without  poignant  pro- 
IPMatfon,  such,  for  insbmce,  iis  most  men  feel  from 
ti>e  exposure  of  their  faults  by  the  mouth  of  an 
inferior,  and  such  as  must  have  stimg  Herod  to 
Um  quick  from  the  rebukes  of  John  upon  his  adul- 
twous  intercourse  with  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his 
brother  Philip.  There  are  men,  who,  when  suB'ered 
to  indulge  their  own  lewd  appetites  without  dis- 
gnise,  without  restraint,  without  rebuke  from  the 
observer,  without  a  murnmr  from  the  wronged, 
suddenly  stand  forth  as  champions,  forsooth,  in  the 
cause  of  virtue,  array  themselves  in  armour  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  and  heroically  profess  to  viiidi- 
voL.  V.  2  a 
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cate  the  honoiu-,  which  their  own  misconduct  had 
aulHcd,  and  to  punish  the  supposed  irregularities, 
which  their  own  real  examples  may  have  occasioned. 
There  are  men,  who  act  wickedly,  not,  like  Herod, 
from  the  subtle,  or  the  capricious,  or  the  angry  sug- 
gestions of  a  favourite  female,  but  from  the  direct 
impulses  of  their  own  hearts.  There  are  men,  who 
perjictrate  <fi/sfematic(itli/,  what  Herod  committed 
suddenly — committed  upon  otie  occasion  only — 
committed,  with  perhaps  little  opportunity  for  re- 
flection at  the  moment — committed  without  any 
inveterate  hatred,  in  his  own  mind,  towards  the  suf- 
ferer— committed,  as  it  plainly  appears,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redcriiting  a  pledge,  hiistily  given  in  a  luck- 
less hour  of  festivity  and  libidinousness.  There  are 
men,  who,  both  in  the  success  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  own  cruel  measures,  find  fresh  incen- 
tives to  cruelty — yes,  the  religionist,  who  is  a 
serious  observer  of  facts,  imd  an  impartial  discemer 
of  spirits,  will  exclaim — to  cruelty,  wanton  to-day, 
slow  to-morrow,  infuriate  the  next  day,  according 
to  the  fluctuating  convenience,  or  the  obscure  and 
crooked  policy,  or  the  changeable  and  intractable 
temper  of  the  miscreants.  There  are  men,  to  whom 
the  endearments  of  consanguinity,  the  delicacies  of 
sex,  the  privileges  of  birth  and  station,  and  the 
graces  of  manners,  accomplishments,  and  talents, 
present  no  obstacle  in  the  career  of  vengeance. 
There  are  men,  who,  from  day  to  day,  sin  as  Herod 
once  sinned ;  and  who,  in  various  places,  and  by 
various  expedients,  and  with  the  aid  of  various  ac- 
comj)lices,  and  in  various  forms  of  mischief,  perse- 
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vere  in  gratifying  their  own  wajward  humours  and 
vindirtive  passions.     There  arc  men,  who  lull  their 
consciences   asleep   hy  the  perverse  use   of  words 
accommodated  to  their  own   evil  wishes   and   evil 
projects,  and  who,  not  only  miscall,  but  by  a  iiod, 
by  a  glance,  by  a  hint,  direct  their  dependents  to 
miscall  treachery  by  the  name  of  wisdom,  obstinacy 
by  the  name  of  firmness,  audacity  by  the  name  of 
fortitude,   and  inhumanity   itself  by  the   hallowed 
name  of  justice.     There  arc  men,  whom  the  pros- 
pect of  merited  indignation  for  the  present,  and  re- 
cortled  infamy  in  the  future,  will  not  deter  from  their 
nefarious  purposes  ;  the  fire  from  heaven  has  not  con- 
sumed them — the  earth  has  not  opened  to  swallow 
them  up — disease  has  not  seized  upon  them — the 
hand  of  public  justice  has  not  been  uplifted  against 
them — they  iu"e  accustomed  to  dwell  in  lofty  man- 
sions, to  recline  on  soft  couches,  to  glitter  in  costly 
apparel,  to  hear  the  sweet  music  of  applause  from 
servile  dependents  ;  and,  with  impunity,  to  squander 
the  day  in  trifles,  and  the  night  in  revelling.     Con- 
science, in  such  men,  seems  to  slumber  entirely ; 
or,  if  by  any  unexpected  event  it  begins  to  remon- 
strate, soon  is  it  silenced  by  sophistry  in  the  agent, 
and  adulation  in  his  associates.      There  are  men, 
who  do  not  follow  the  example  of  Herod,  even  in 
his  momentary  contrition,  but  who  go  on  from  out- 
rage to  outrage  with  little  consciousness  of  guilt, 
and  little  apprehension  of  peril.     Perhaps,  in  the 
gloom  of  night,  or  in  the  stillness  of  solitude,  they 
may  now  and  then  writhe  under  an  unseen  pang,  or 
may  heave  a  sigh,  which  they  would  be  unwiUing  for 
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the  panders  of  their  lust,  or  the  tools  of  their  re- 
venge, to  overhear.  Bat,  the  testimony  which  they 
reluctantly  and  secretly  bear  to  the  dignity  of  vir- 
tue violated  by  themselves,  "  passeth  away  like  a 
shadow^,"  according  to  the  beautiful  imagery  of  the 
son  of  Sirach.  "  It  is  like  the  dust  that  is  blown 
away  by  the  winds,  and  like  the  froth  that  is  driven 
by  the  storm ;  it  decays,  and  it  perishes,  like  the 
remembrance  of  a  guest  that  tarrieth  but  a  day." — 
*  Bad  passions  and  bad  habits  soon  resume  their 
sway,  and  rage  with  fury  redoubled  by  interruption. 
From  external  causes,  which  cheer  them  by  offers  of 
support  and  encouragement,  and  from  the  continu- 
ance and  progress  of  internal  self-delusion,  such 
men  as  I  am  describing,  remain — they  wish  to  re- 
main— they  strive  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  the 
struggles  and  the  toils  of  that  repentance,  which,  as 
the  Scriptures  emphatically  tell  us,  is  "  not  to  be 
repented  of;"  that  repentance,  of  which  I  have  ob- 
served to  you  again  and  again,  that  it  consists  not 
in  sorrow,  not  in  fear  added  to  sorrow,  not  in  con- 
fession extorted  by  sorrow  and  fear,  not  in  resolu- 
tions formed  hastily,  and  hastily  abandoned ;  but  in 
sincere,  in  steady,  in  resolute  endeavours  to  expiate 
our  offences  by  a  complete  change  for  the  better  in 


*  Mobilis  et  varia  est  fernie  natura  malorum. 

Ciini  scelus  adniittunt,  supcrest  coiistantia  :  quid  fas, 
Atquc  nefas,  tandc-ni  iiicipiunt  i>entire  pcractis 
Criminibus  ;   tamen  ad  mores  natura  rccurrit 
Damnatos,  fixa  et  inuturi  nescia.    Nam  quis 
Peccandi  fineni  posuit  sibi  ?  quando  recepit 
Ejectum  seniel  attritd  de  fronte  ruborem  ? 
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every  emotion  of  our  hearts,  and  every  action  of 
our  lives.  Conscience  would  then  exercise  its  ple- 
nary and  its  peculiar  power,  and  would  make  us 
penitent  unto  salvation.  But,  if  there  be  any  trans- 
gressor, part  of  whose  condition,  or  rather  I  should 
say,  of  whose  curse  it  is,  that  he  is  quite  insensible 
to  his  own  misdeeds,  or,  that  he  voluntarily  persists 
in  tliem  when  their  atrocity  has,  on  some  occasion 
or  other,  been  clearly  or  dimly  seen ;  or,  what  is 
not  very  imcommon,  that  he  exults  in  them,  when 
they  have  satiated  any  domineering;  passion,  and 
hiive  wrought  their  fullest  portion  of  mischief  upon 
innocent  and  unprotected  sufferers — if  there  be  a 
•inner,  who  continues  in  this  most  odious  course  of 
thought  and  deed  through  days,  and  months,  and 
years — if  there  be  a  sinner,  who  continues  in  it  up 
to  the  arrival  of  that  very  season,  when  there  is  no 
room  for  compensation  to  the  oppressed,  or  amend- 
ment in  the  oppressor — oh !  my  brethren,  who  will 
shed  for  him  the  tear,  which  for  others  he  never 
shed  ?  Who  will  make  the  allowances  for  human 
infirmity,  which  he  never  made  ?  Wlio  can  look 
without  horror  upon  the  condition  of  such  an  impeni- 
tent offender  at  the  hour  of  death  ?  Who  can  reflect 
without  trembling,  on  the  danger  of  his  final  con- 
demnation in  the  day  of  judgment  f 

After  these  remarks  on  the  occasional  slumber  of 
conscience  in  wicked  men,  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
direct  yoiu*  attention,  first,  to  one  series  of  particu- 
lars in  which,  through  the  weakness  of  our  nature, 
conscience,  not  well  regulated,  may  lead  us  astray 
from  the  path  of  real  virtue ;    and,  secondly,  to 
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another  class  of  cases  equally  interesting,  in  which, 
through  the  corruption  of  that  nature,  the  false 
plea  of  conscience  has,  in  various  forms,  been  em- 
ployed as  a  cloak  for  evil-doers. 

Even  the  faults,  into  which  men  arc  betrayed  by 
a  misguided  conscience,  evince  the  power  of  it,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  they  impress  upon  every  serious 
man  the  importance  of  our  endeavours  to  act  under 
the  guidance  of  reason,  progressively  improved,  and 
frequently  corrected  by  reflection.  Onr  Lord  told 
his  disciples  that  their  adversaries,  who  might  drive 
them  out  of  the  synagogue,  and  put  them  to  death, 
yet  would  think  that  they  were  doing  God  service ; 
but  this  persuasion,  and  this  intention  by  no  means 
justified  their  cruelty,  because  they  took  no  pains 
to  examine  the  pretensions  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
associates — none  to  explore  the  genius  of  the  Mo- 
saic religion,  which  supplied  no  warrant  for  the 
destruction  of  religious  teachers — none  to  perceive 
the  indissoluble  connexion,  which  binds  the  love  of 
the  Lord  our  God  to  the  love  of  our  neighbour — • 
none  to  discover  the  possible  erroneousness,  and 
fallaciousness  of  those  early  prepossessions,  which 
led  them  to  adopt  and  enforce  the  dogmatical  inno- 
vations of  men  as  the  infallible  word  of  God. 
Justly  as  we  condenm  the  rigours  of  persecution  in 
later  ages,  every  sagacious  observer  of  human  nature 
will  acknowledge  with  much  sorrow,  and  some  de- 
gree of  astonishment,  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
persecutor  really  believed  himself  to  be  discharging 
the  duty,  which  he  owed  to  his  Maker,  though,  in 
opposition  to  the  kindest  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
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to  the  benevolent  example  of  his  Redeemer,  he 
WHS  inflicting  the  greatest  evil  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

Here  then  we  see  the  inestimable  value  of  an 
enlightened  conscience.  We  see  the  dreadfid  havoc, 
wliich  is  made  in  the  whole  moral  system  of  the 
mind,  when  the  very  light,  which  is  within  us,  be- 
comes not  less  fatal  to  our  innocence  than  darkness 
itself.  We  see  the  necessity  of  standing  on  our 
guard  against  the  prejudices  of  education — we  see 
the  necessity  of  reflecting  upon  our  own  fallibility, 
even  when  we  feel  the  strongest  conviction  both 
upon  the  truth,  and  the  importance  of  any  religious 
tenet — we  see  the  necessity  of  making  large  allow- 
ance for  the  same  fallibility  in  other  men,  whose 
earnestness  in  searching  the  Scripture,  whose  anxiety 
to  understand  its  real  meaning,  and  whose  readiness 
to  obey  its  authority,  when  they  suppose  that  mean- 
ing to  be  understood,  candour  would  lead  us  to 
assume,  and  charity  forbids  us  to  deny. 

From  various  causes  we  may  not  always  be  able 
to  discover  the  truth,  but  it  is  always  in  our  power 
to  pitfsue  it,  not  only  with  activity,  and  with  ardour, 
but  with  that  amiable  spirit,  which  will  abundantly 
compensate  for  our  speculative  errors,  and  throw 
additional  lustre  upon  our  virtues,  when,  with  our 
faith  and  our  knowledge,  we  unite  fortitude,  pa- 
tience, godliness,  brotherly-kindness,  and  Christian 
love.  To  the  discharge  of  these  arduous  and  com- 
plicated duties,  self-examination,  self-denial,  and 
deliberate  self-command  are  indispensably  requisite ; 
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and  therefore  we  can  be  under  no  mistake,  whether  wc 
have  or  have  not  given  all  diligence  to  perform  the 
duties  themselves,  and  to  cherish  thcdisposition,which 
facilitates  them  under  all  difficulties,  and  perpetuates 
them  against  all  temptations.  The  judgment,  which 
we  pass  upon  such  actions  and  their  motives,  may 
safely  be  trusted  by  ourselves ;  and  most  assuredly 
it  will  be  mtified  by  the  sentence  of  an  all-wise  and 
all-righteous  Deity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pride,  which  generates 
impatience  of  contradiction  upon  ])oints,  which  have 
long  exercised  our  intellectual  faculties,  and  which 
we  often  conceive  to  be  intrinsically  of  higher  mo- 
ment, because  we  had  been  accustomed  to  meditate 
upon  them,  and  to  contend  for  them — the  fondness, 
which  we  insensibly  contract  for  certain  formularies 
of  religious  beUef,  and  certain  modes  of  religious 
ceremonies — the  dread,  which  we,  feel  of  fickleness 
and  luke-warmness  in  what  we  think  the  cause  of 
heaven,  when  it  was  really  the  aiuse  of  our  own 
prepossessions,  our  own  antipathies,  our  own  credu- 
lity, and  our  own  ignorance — all  these  circumstances 
may  lead  us  into  measures,  which  a  well-directed, 
and  well-disciplined  conscience  would  represent  to 
us  as  injurious  to  the  lM?st  interests  of  society,  and 
adverse  to  the  plainest  and  soundest  principles  of 
virtue  and  rehgion.  To  his  own  Master,  say  those 
principles,  let  every  religionist  stand  or  fidl,  while 
the  Master  is  not  man  but  God;  and  as  to  the  glory 
of  God,  surely  his  perfections,  his  moral  govern- 
ment and  his  revealed  will  never  will  pennit  us  to 
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believe  that  it  is  promoted  by  injury  to  persons, 
who  arc  tlic  objects  of  his  care,  as  a  Creator,  a  Re- 
deemer, and  a  Sanetificr. 

The  glory  of  God  indeed,  as  we  learn  from  his- 
tory, has  been  the  avowed  justification  of  the  most 
flagrant  enormities.  For  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
law  given  by  him  to  Moses,  the  Jewish  rabble,  de- 
coyed and  goaded  by  the  Jewish  priesthood,  dragged 
the  blessed  Jesus  to  the  cross — inflicted  upon  the 
meek  and  pious  Stephen  the  most  barbarous  vio- 
lence— caused  an  execrable  conspiracy  of  forty  zea- 
lots to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  that  they  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  slain  Paul — sub- 
jected him  to  a  long  and  comfortless  imprisonment 
at  Rome — and  brought  upon  the  noble  army  of  pri- 
mitive martyrs,  all  the  nuscries  of  dungeons,  chains, 
tortures,  and  death.  For  the  glory  of  God,  Mahomet 
raised  the  standard — maddened  his  iUiteratc  and 
sanguinary  followers  with  the  wildest  frenzy  in  the 
defence  of  the  Divine  Unity — and  spread  around 
him  the  most  hideous  desolation.  For  the  glory  of 
God,  were  undertaken  those  frantic  crusades,  which 
for  a  long  tinie  agitated  the  Christian  world,  and 
have  left  behind  them  the  most  frightful  traces  of 
superstition,  intolerance,  plunder,  and  bloodshed. 
For  the  glory  of  God,  the  bigot,  as  I  told  you,  whe- 
ther a  Romanist,  or  Protestant,  has  consigned  many 
a  studious,  virtuous,  and  devout  Christian  to  the 
flames.  The  glory  of  God  incited  Anabaptists,  and 
other  fimatics,  to  trample  upon  the  authority  of 
kws,  and  to  convulse  well-founded,  and  well-admi- 
nistered governments  with  all  the  timmlts  of  t>cdi- 
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tion,  and  all  the  atrocities  of  carnage.  Yet  the 
bewildered  imagination,  and  infuriate  passions  of 
these  self-appointed  champions  for  the  honour  of 
their  Maker;  pushed  them  onward  from  one  outrage 
to  another,  not  merely  without  the  strong  reproach, 
but  with  the  prompt,  lively,  and  full  approbation  of 
their  perverted  consciences. 

The  real  and  the  deplorable  fact  is,  that  preten- 
sions to  great  sanctity,  joined  with  spiritual  power; 
that  national  pride  in  rulers,  and  their  subjects,  and 
the  splendour,  which  shines  around  victorious  war- 
riors, and  their  companions  in  arms,  act  forcibly  on 
the  admiration  and  the  sympathies  of  ordinary  ob- 
servers, and  impart  popularity  to  opinions,  which, 
from  fortuitous  circumstances,  are  connected  with 
the  success  of  impostors,  and  which,  in  addition  to 
other  properties,  carry  with  them  the  supposed 
authority  of  religion. 

Though  pride,  policy,  and  ambition,  might  occa- 
sionally sway  the  minds  of  the  leaders  in  these 
scenes  of  woe ;  possible  it  is,  that  some  even  of 
tliem  were,  in  part,  influenced  by  their  religious 
prejudices  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  many  of  their  fol- 
lowers were  actuated  by  false  conceptions  of  the 
obligations,  which  lay  upon  them  to  support,  what 
they  called  the  truth  revealed  by  God,  against  per- 
sons, whom  they  supposed  to  be  the  despisers  of 
those  truths,  and  therefore  the  adversaries  of  that 
God. 

The  Jewish  priests  exercised  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  the  Jewish  people — Mahomet  panted  for 
conquest — the  impiisitor  retained  profits,aud  honours 
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In  things  teniporal,  while  he  preserved  and  extended 
his  authority  in  spiritual  things.  These  transgres- 
sors do  wrong,  not  so  much  from  the  imbecility  or 
inactivity  of  their  intellect,  as  from  the  oblifjuity  of 
their  principles,  the  stubbornness  of  their  habits, 
and  the  obduracy  of  their  hearts.  But,  in  most 
cases,  the  majority  of  their  adherents  were  at  once 
the  tools  of  artihce  and  worldlv-mindedness  in  their 
guides,  and  the  dupes  of  their  own  involuntary  and 
unpcrceived  self-deceit. 

"  /  believe  whatsoever  the  Church  believes,"  is  a 
maxim  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  ambitious 
and  selfish  wordlings.  But  men  who  arc  quite  ex- 
empt from  the  influence  of  ambition  and  selfish- 
ness are  exposed  to  delusion,  both  in  speculation 
and  in  practice ;  and  the  delusion  is  the  more  mis- 
chievous, because  it  is  supported  by  self-applause. 
Hence,  in  speculation,  the  merit  of  faith  is  height- 
ened by  the  entire  and  voluntary  surrender  of  our 
reason  to  supposed  mysteries ;  and  the  enthusiast 
does  not  deceive  or  misrepresent  himself  when  he 
snys,  in  the  well-known  words  of  St.  Austin,  "  I 
believe,  because  the  thing  is  impossible."  Well  it 
were  for  mankind,  if  the  evil  stopped  with  interna! 
persuasion  and  external  profession ;  but  it  goei 
much  farther,  as  we  know  by  experience.  Hence, 
in  practice,  the  abundance  of  our  zeal  makes  us  in- 
sensible to  the  scantiness  of  our  charity ;  we  imper- 
ceptibly learn  to  love  ourselves,  when  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  despise  and  vilify  others ;  the  vigi- 
lance of  conscience  is  lulled  by  that  self-love,  and  in 
the  emphatic  language  of  Milton,  the  "  chief  strong 
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hold  of  our  hypocrisy  is  to  be  ever  judging  one 
aiiothor."*  Hence  too,  men  arc  not  only  seduced  into 
injustice  and  cruelty,  but  claim  to  themselves  a 
greater  degree  of  merit,  when,  in  supporting  their  fa- 
vourite tenets,  they  have  made  the  greater  sacrifice  of 
their  benevolence — when  their  passions  arc  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  their  prejudices — when  the  natural 
course  of  our  sentiments  is  inverted — when  the 
friend  abandons  or  assiuls  his  friends — when  the 
child  ceases  to  love  and  to  revere  his  parents — and 
when  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  direct 
assent  of  a  mistaken  conscience,  are  made  an  apology 
for  sending  upon  earth  not  peace,  but  a'sword. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  the  more  deplorable  be- 
cause the  more  incorrigible,  a  higher  value  is  set 
upon  actions  in  proportion  as  they  stand  opposed  to 
the  conmion  dictates  of  our  moral  sense,  and  the 
monitor  within  us  passes  such  a  sentence  as  not 
only  to  justify,  but  to  endear  and  consecrate  those 
very  practices,  which  a  purer  and  brighter  view  of 
our  duty  would  lead  us  to  condemn. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  spiritual  instruc- 
tor to  warn  his  hearers  against  the  illusions,  and 
the  extravagancies,  and  the  crimes,  into  which  they 
may  be  hurried,  where  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty  has 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  their  judgment  and  their 
feelings.  He  should  again  and  again  recdl  to  their 
minds  the  mingled  weakness  and  deceitfulness  of 
the  heart.  He  should  point  out  to  them  the  per- 
somd  talents,  the  personal  virtues,  the  laborious  in- 
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qairios,  and  the  upritrht  intentions  of  our  fellow- 
Christians  in  their  opinions  upon  those  obscure  iind 
controverted  points,  miiny  of  which  are  placed  above 
the  ken  of  our  limited  faculties ;  and  therefore,  by 
the  wisest  of  men,  are  humbly  and  reverently  left 
among  the  secret  things,  that  belong  unto  the  Lord 
our  God.  He  should  say  to  thcni,  "  prove  all 
things  ;  hold  fast  to  that,  which,  after  impartial  and 
honest  inquiries,  seems  to  yourselves  good."  But 
remember  that  your  neighbour,  who,  from  the  same 
premises,  has  not  drawn  the  same  conclusions,  may, 
with  the  same  singleness  of  heart,  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience.  Convince  him,  if  you 
can,  but  despise  him  not — hate  him  not — do  not, 
upon  any  pretence  of  your  own  zealous  regard  for 
the  glory  of  God,  take  from  him  his  life,  nor  his 
reputation,  nor  his  liberty,  nor  any  thing  which  is 
his,  as  a  member  of  the  same  society,  as  a  believer 
in  the  same  religion,  and  a  candidate  for  the  same 
immortality  in  the  world  to  come. 

From  the  mischiefs,  which  thus  flow  from  a  mis- 
guided conscience,  where  sincerity,  Jis  we  commonly 
understand  the  word,  may  not  be  excluded,  let  me 
turn  to  another  class  of  dangers,  where  the  plea  of 
conscience  is  accompanied  by  insincerity. 

Hj'pocrisy,  we  have  been  told,  does  homage  to 
the  cause  of  virtue  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  after  calm 
reflection,  no  man  ever  loved  himself  for  neglecting 
virtue,  or  intentionally  seeming  to  disregard  it  when 
neglected.  In  the  same  manner,  the  frequency,  the 
earnestness,  and  the  occasional  solemnity,  with 
which  the  plea  of  conscience  is  urged  by  bad  men 
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for  bad  ends,  arc  proofs  of  the   importance,  which 
the  good  sense  and  the  good  principles  of  mankind 
assign,  and  which  the  most  worthless   are   known 
to    assign    to  that    plea,  when  it  is  rightly  used. 
Basely,  however,  has  it  been  abused,  as  an   instru- 
ment to  the  various  kinds  of  craft,  in  which  priests, 
statesmen,  and  even  tyrants,  when  it  suited  them  to 
play  the  game  of  impostors,  find  their  own  personjj 
account.     The   bigot   dogmatizes  and   reviles,   be- 
cause he,  forsooth,  in  conscience  is  bound  to  main- 
tain the  momentous  truths  of  religion.     The  inqui- 
sitor, because  he  shrinks  from  the  daring  impiety, 
and  dreads  the  perilous  contagion  of  heresy,  is   led 
by  his  conscience  to  have  recourse  to  the  excruciat- 
ing rack  and  the   slowly  consuming  fire.     The  cor- 
rupt judge  will  conscientiously  inBict  severe  punish- 
ments, not  in  proportion  to  the  degree,  in  which  any 
known  law  has  been  actually  violated,  but  in  accom- 
modation to  his  own  temj)orizing  purposes  in  obtain- 
ing or  preserving  the  favour  of  the  powerful  op- 
pressor.    Led  by  conscience  not  to  throw  of}' all  re- 
gard to  reputation,  the  spendthrift  puts  aside  the 
claims  of  common  justice,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  what  he  calls  honour,  and  in  this  perver- 
sion of  moral  principle,  he  looks  for  sympathy,  and 
sometimes  finds  it,  among  the  dissolute  or  the  incon- 
siderate.    The  miser,  guided  by  his   conscience  to 
bear   testimony   to  good  morals,  turns    away    his 
face  from  the  helpless  and  weeping  suppliant,  be- 
cause part  of  the  suflFerer's  misfortunes  arose  from 
faults,  which  the  covetous  are  not  tempted  to  com- 
mit, and  for  this  very  reason  iu-e  most  prone  to  ccn-: 
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snre.  In  my  own  experience,  I  have  met  with  many 
instances  of  evasion  or  justification  upon  the  ground 
of  conscience,  when  some  unpleasant  duty  was  to  he 
performed — when  some  inconvenient  promise  was 
to  be  fulfilled — when  the  humble  were  to  be  pro- 
tected— when  tlic  j)roud  were  to  be  opposed — when 
a  friend  was  to  he  relieved — or  when  a  foe  was  to  be 
spared.  Hence,  too,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life,  impartial  and  serious  obser\Trs  are  alarmed, 
where  the  smooth  tongue,  the  mantling  cheek,  or  the 
downcast  eye  lend  their  aid  to  specious  pretences  of 
conscience.  The  men,  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  by 
the  very  success  with  which  they  deceive  others,  ac- 
quire habitual  dexterity  in  deceiving  themselves,  and 
for  this  transition  of  deceit  we  may  easily  account. 
They  have  to  practise  on  the  same  credulity,  which 
they  had  before  turned  to  advantage.  When  super- 
ficial observers  had,  with  good  intentions,  relied  im- 
plicitly on  the  piteous  talcs,  sanctimonious  jargon, 
and  oracular  predictions  of  self-called  conscientious 
men.  They  have  to  co-operate  with  the  same  de- 
pravity in  other  deceivers,  who  have  a  common 
interest  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes, 
and  who  are  therefore  ready  to  profess  what  they  do 
not  inwardly  believe,  and  to  applaud  what  they  in- 
wardly condeum.  They  have  to  harangue  upon  the 
same  plausible  topics  of  tender  and  imfeigned  soli- 
citude for  the  public  weal,  while  they  arc  delibe- 
rately prosecuting  their  own  private  designs  of  self- 
ishness or  malignity. 

Liars  are  said  to  give  credit  to  their  own  lies  when 
they  have  often  been  told  without  detection  ;  and,  as 
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it  is  much  less  agreeable  to  examine  the  real  mc 
tivcs  of  our  actions  than  to  contemplate  their  ap 
pearances,  the  deceiver  is  imperceptibly  himself  d&4 
ceived  for  a  certain  season,  and  to  a  certain  extent,] 
If,  however,  any  nnwclcome  misgivings  should  now] 
and  then  arise,  he  will  endeavour  to  subdue  them,] 
and  he  will  exercise  his  memory  in  resnscitatingJ 
and  his  diligence  in  re-embodying,  and  his  inge-l 
nuity  in  rc-modcling  those  arguments,  which  he  first} 
employed  with  hesitation,  and  in  process  of  time] 
enforces  with  confidence,  because  they  have  not] 
been  visibly  refuted  by  facts.  Thus,  through  that 
dcceitfiilness  of  the  heart,  to  which  I  adverted,  itj 
happens,  that  the  false  plea  of  conscience,  which  is] 
so  odious  to  good  men,  beguiles  and  emboldens  the] 
bad.  Be  it  so.  Yet  the  latent  force  of  conscience] 
mav  be  brought  into  action  by  numerous  causes— •] 
some  obstacles,  hitherto  uncxpericneed,presentthcm- 
selves  to  the  deceiver — some  imexpected  resistance  i 
is  made  to  his  plans — some  unlucky  excess  in  play- 
ing his  part — some  result  of  his  measures  different  I 
from  that,  which  he  held  out  to  gain  approbation 
and  assistance — some  overt  act  of  meanness  and  op- 1 
pression — some  violation  of  sobriety,  temperance, ' 
or  chaitity — some  expressions  hastily  uttered,  but 
severely  scrutinized — scftnc  unfavourable  rumour, 
well  or  ill  founded — some  insinuation  of  a  rival  in  ^d 
pretensions  to  extraordinarj-  sanctity  or  extraordi-  ^" 
nary  zeal — these,  and  mimy  other  circumstances,  ^ 
may  strip  the  deceiver  of  his  disguises  ;  but  having  H 
ceased  to  be  misunderstood  by  others,  he  cannot  ^ 


fail  in  a  short  time  to  be  rightly  and  fearftdly  un- 
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derstood  1)y  himself.  Infligniition  pursues  the  nn- 
iiiiuskcd  saint ;  and  what,  I  would  ask  you,  arc  the 
expedients  through  which  the  sinner,  at  once  de- 
tested by  others  and  detected  by  himself,  can  escape 
remorse  ?  Mark,  I  Ijeseech  you  well,  what  I  am 
now  going  to  observe.  The  authority  of  conscience, 
either  in  ourselves  or  other  men,  is  alike  demon- 
strated by  the  two  contrary  situations  of  conceal- 
raent  and  discovery. 

For  the  succcssfid  issue  of  his  projects  the  de- 
ceiver is  indebted  to  the  general  estimation,  in  which 
men  hold  the  efficacy  of  conscience  ;  and,  in  the  re- 
verse of  his  fortune,  he  experimentally  knows,  that 
the  artifices  employed  toward  other  men,  and  the 
self-delusion,  which  he  has  long  cherished,  serve 
only  to  embitter  his  sorrows,  when  his  natural  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  has  been  excited  by  a  just  but 
involuntary  view  of  his  own  real  character. 

Thus,  conscience  pretended,  terminates  in  a  sin- 
cere but  painful  feeling  of  conscience,  and  conscience 
disobeyed,  inflicts  the  penalties  of  disobedience. 

The  sum  of  the  foregoing  stiitemeuts,  and  the 
concomitant  remarks  is  this — 

Knowing  our  weakness  before  we  sin,  and  our 
bhndneiis  in  sinning,  the  moral  Governor  of  the 
World  luis  furnished  us  with  that  principle  of  con- 
science, which,  to  men  of  calm  and  deep  reflection, 
luust  assume  the  most  awful  aspect,  as  the  repre- 
sentiitive  of  the  Deity  himself,  as  a  monitor  recalling 
to  our  mcuiory  what  the  Deity  knows ;  and  its  an 
accuser,  compelUng  us  now  to  condenm  what  the 
Deity  will  hereafter  punish. 
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Will  the  devout  Christian  then  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  opinion  or  the  language  of  an  ancient  writer, 
where  he  concisely  and  luminously  tells   us — "  Toj 
the  whole  human  race  conscience  is  a  God."* 

That  principle,  if  it  he  not  counteracted  by  negli-j 
gence,  by  perverseness,  or  habitual  depravity,  can-l 
not  fail  to  have  the  most  powerful  and  most  salu- 
tary  efficacy.     It  will  enable  us  in  this    state  of 
moral  discipline  to  be  more  than  conquerors  over 
the  baseness  of  every  selfish,  and  the  maliciousness 
of  every  unsocial  affection.     It  will  remind  us,  tha 
Jezebel    incited  Ahab   to    seize    the   vineyard 
Nal)oth — that  Hcrodias  prevailed  upon   Herod 
take  away  the  life  of  John — that  in  neither  case  tl 
tempter  could  eventually  procure  peace  of  mind  tfl 
the  tempted — that,  after  his  interview  with  Eliji 
-^hab  rent  his  clothes,  and  fasted,  and  lay  in  sad 
cloth  :    and  that,  on   the  report  of  mighty  de< 
which  Herod  iiscribed  to  John,  he  supposed  him  to 
have  risen  from  the  dead,  as  a  minister  for  the  ji 
ticc  of  heaven  against  his  destroyer.     It  will  tead 
us  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against  the  wandering 
irritations,  and  antipathies  of  our  own  minds,  tha 
against  the  spiteful  or  wily  suggestions  of  othe 
men.     It  will  teach  us  not  to  "  think  of  ourselv« 
more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think" — not  to  ru 
the  hazard  of  approaching  temptation  to  those  sii 
"  which  more  easily  beset  us" — not  to  assume  tha 
we  stand  firmly,  where  it  behoves  us  to  "  take  heed 
lest  we  fall" — not  to  forget  that  many,  who  like  Pe- 
ter, are  puffed  up  by  presumption,  and  by  presump- 
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tion  betrayed  into  apostacy,  may  not,  like  Peter, 
have  the  advantage  to  hear  the  cock  crow  twice, 
and  thus  be  excited  to  early,  unfeigned,  and  ac- 
cepted repentance.  It  will  urge  us  "  to  cleanse  our- 
selves from  secret  faults,"  and  to  check  presumptuous 
gins  before  they  get  the  dominion  over  us.  Finally, 
it  will  guide  our  steps  to  that  most  honourable  and 
most  happy  situation,  in  which  we,  by  the  aid  of 
heaven,  have  procured  for  ourselves  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  both  towards  God  and  towards  man. 

But  when  provision  has  been  so  amply  made  for 
our  innocence  and  our  tranquillity,  who  must  not 
lament,  that  from  the  giddiness  of  voluptuousness, 
the  frowardness  of  infatuation,  and  the  insolence  of 
power,  there  should  be  so  many  rivals  to  the  influ- 
ence, so  many  traitors  to  the  interests,  so  many 
rebels  to  the  authority  of  the  guide  graciously  given 
to  us  from  above  ?  It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  the  appearances  of  exaggeration,  when  we 
pourtray  the  dfformity  of  those  sins,  which  arise 
from  the  often  stifled  or  often  vanquished  sugges- 
tions of  conscience. 

From  opportunities  for  persouid  observation,  or 
from  attention  to  the  records  of  history,  we  shall 
find  that  circumstances  have  sometimes  existed  more 
deplorable  than  the  case  of  Herod,  and  that  greater 
wickedness  hsis  been  accompanied  with  less  remorse. 

Offenders  there  may  l>c,  who,  if  the  spectre  of 
John  reeking  with  blood  has  not  hitherto  scared 
them  in  their  dreams,  would  be  little  disposed  to 
believe  that  he  would  rise  from  the  dead,  or  to  ho- 
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uour  him  for  those  stupendous  works,  which  Herod 
ascribed  to  John.  Amidst  scenes  of  coarse  and 
noisy  debauchery,  they  would  be  rather  inclined  to 
trample  upon  his  breathless  corpse.  Triumphin}?  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  might  and  the  success  of  their 
niachinations,  they  would  hail  with  loud  plaudits 
the  spectacle  of  his  head  placed  In  a  charger  on  their 
luxurious  table.  They  would  buflet  his  memory 
with  savage  taunts — they,  with  unabated  and  undis- 
tinguishing  acrimony,  would  expatiate  u]X)n  faults, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly  imputed  to  him.  Mingling 
h)-pocrisy  with  scorn,  they  woidd  inveigh  against  him 
as  an  impostor  who  deserved  to  die — they,  with  stu- 
died and  diversfied  indignities,  would  commit  his  body 
to  the  grave — maliciously  and  profanely  they  would 
consign  his  soul  to  the  regions  of  the  accursed. 

"  He  that  hath  cars  to  hear  let  him  hear" — let 
him  pause,  let  him  reflect,  let  him  examine,  let  him 
be  slow  to  echo  and  re-echo  every  sentence  of  con-       i 
dcmnatlon  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  the  nish,  of  ^M 
the  obsequious,  of  the  unfeeling,  and  of  that  hireling 
crew,  who,  as  a  philosophical  poet  tells  us, 

dro|i  the  man  in  their  account 


And  vote  tlie  man/te  into  majesty. 

Young,  Night  6lh. 

To  conclude.  Uunquestionably,  my  brethren,  the 
persecution  of  John  was  a  heinous  sin.  But  Herod, 
like  the  men  upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell, 
was  not  perhaps  the  greatest  of  sinners.  If,  there- 
fore, in  any  other  country,  or  in  any  other  age,  there 
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should  have  been  persons,  who  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Herod  rather  in  his  crime  than  in  his  peni- 
tence, deeply  must  they  have  been  interested  in  this 
solemn  declaration — "  Except  ye  repent,  (doubtless 
in  the  world  to  come)  ye  shall  likewise  perish.** 

But  from  such  guilt,  arising  from  such  causes,  in 
habitual  insensibility,  or  deliberate  disobedience  to 
the  warnings  of  conscience,  may  Grod  in  his  mercy 
protect  every  man,  who  hears  me  this  day. 
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Acts  xxii.  25. 

And  as  they  bound  him  with  thongs,  Paul  said  unto  the  centurion 
that  stood  bt/,  is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a 
Roman,  and  uncondemned? 

To  men  eminently  distinguished  for  the  extent  of 
their  learning  sind  the  depth  of  their  researches,  it 
has  appeared  an  appropriate,  and  I  had  almost  said, 
an  exclusive  character  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
that  so  many  parts  of  it  are  delivered  in  an  historical 
form.  The  commands  laid  down  hy  our  blessed 
Lord,  though  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  direct  us 
aright  in  all  the  internal  postures  of  our  minds,  and 
in  all  the  varities  of  our  external  condition,  are  not 
burthcnsome  from  their  number,  nor  arc  they  re- 
moved from  the  common  moral  apprehension  of  be- 
lievers, by  artificial  arrangement,  by  subtle  and  mi- 
nute distinctions,  or  by  curious  and  recondite  modes 
of  expression.  Thus  far  then,  the  gracious  Author 
of  our  salvation  has  provided  that  we  should  under- 
stand what  we  ought  to  practice  ;  and  for  the  same 
great  end,  yet  further  provision  has  been  made  by 
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the  numerous,  and  most  iinpressive,  and  most  in- 
strutlive  narratives,  which  constitute  so  very  large, 
and  so  very  useful  a  part  of  the  sacred  records. 

In  those  records  example  comes  in  to  the  aid  of 
precept.  The  true  spirit  of  Christianity  is  unfolded 
hy  the  personal  conduct  of  its  holy  founder, and  of  his 
immediate  followers ;  in  so  much  that,  were  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  entertain  any  doulit  upon  the  import 
or  the  extent  of  the  laws  prescriln-d  to  iis,  no  dili- 
gent and  impartial  reader  of  the  Gospel  can  long  be 
at  a  loss  for  practical  illustrations. 

To  men,  therefore,  who  live,  as  the  indulgent  pro- 
vidence of  God  has  long  permitted  the  inhabitants 
of  this  nation  to  live,  under  the  guidance  of  fixed 
and  systematic  laws,  the  passage  I  have  just  now 
read  to  you,  must  seem  an  illustration  of  this  kind, 
most  worthy  of  our  attention.  St.  Paul  had  Ix^en  res- 
cued from  the  violence  of  his  intolerant  and  bigoted 
countrymen  by  Roman  soldiers,  who  carried  him 
into  a  place  called  the  Castle  of  Antonia  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  as  he  stood  upon  the  stairs  he  obtained 
leave  from  the  chief  captain  to  make  his  defence  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  before  a  Hebrew  audience, 
whom  he  uflcctionately  addressed  by  the  appellation 
of  "  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers."  For  a  time  they 
listened  to  his  solemn  statements  and  his  mas- 
terly reasonings  with  some  curiosity,  or  at  least 
■without  impatience.  But  when  the  Apostle  told 
them  that  Jesus,  whom  they  were  conscious  of  hav- 
ing crucified,  had  commanded  him  "to  go  far  hence 
to  the  Gentiles,"  the  niean  and  captious  prejudices 
of  his  hearers  took  the  alarm — they  cast  off  their 
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clothes,  threw  dust  into  the  air,  iind  exclaimed, 
"  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth."  Upon 
this  fresh  outrage  of  popular  fury,  the  chief  captain 
ordered  St.  Paul  to  be  brought  into  the  castle,  and 
by  the  power  which  the  Roman  laws  permitted  him 
to  exercise  over  strangers,  he  bade  his  attendants 
examine  Paul  by  scourges  for  the  purpose  (as  it 
should  seem  from  the  original  Greek  word  (^(ra- 
^eiv,*  and  from  several  events  related  in  the  context,) 
of  extorting  from  him  some  confession,  for  what 
reasons  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  "  cried  so 
against  him."  While  they  were  binding  him  with 
thongs,  as  preparatory  to  the  infliction  of  scourges, 
Paul  said  unto  the  centurion  that  stood  by,  "  Is  it 
lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman 
and  uncondcmned  ?"  The  discretion  or  the  huma- 
nity of  the  centurion  was  roused  by  this  <jucstion. 
He  instantly  comnmnicated  the  intelligence  to  the 
chief  captain,  and  desired  him  "  to  take  heed  what 
he  did,  for  the  man  was  a  Roman"  The  chief 
captain,  as  we  find  in  the  course  of  his  conver- 
sation with  St.  Paul,  had  obtained  the  freedom  of 
a  Roman  citizen  by  purchase.  St.  Paid  had,  how- 
ever, a  stronger  claim  to  it  by  birth,  for  he  was  a 
native  of  Tarsus,  the  metrojjolis  of  Cilicia,  where  his 
father  or  some  of  his  ancestors  prol)ably  hud  been 
recompensed  with  freedom  for  military  services. 
Now  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  having  favoured 
the  party  of  Julius  Caesar  during  the  civil  wars, 
though  not  formed  into  a  regular  colony,  were  ho- 
noured l)y  great  privileges,  and  even  the  city  itself 


•  Sue  Ilcsycliius,  quoted  by  D.  Wliithy,  in  loco. 
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iu\  obtuincd  from  Augustus  the  namcof  Juliopolis. 
The  Apostle,  then,  availed  himself  of  the  riglits 
vhich  belonged  to  him  as  a  Roman,  and  the  cliief 
captain  knowing  the  vididity  of  those  rights, 
*  loosed  him  from  his  bonds."  He  certainly  had 
no  very  favourable  impressions  about  St.  Paul ;  for, 
as  we  read  in  the  dose  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
he  had  contemptuously  asked  him,  "  Canst  thou 
«peak  Greek  ?"  Yet  more  invidiously  he  intjuired, 
whether  Paul  was  not  the  ^Egyptian  who  before 
these  days  had  made  an  uproar,  and  led  out  into 
the  wilderness  four  thousand  men  who  were  mur- 
derers." But  neither  his  scorn  nor  his  suspicions 
made  him  inattentive  to  his  duty,  and  as  he  knew 
•what  the  law  required  him  to  do  to  a  man,  who  had 
pleaded  that  he  was  a  Roman,  he  readily  and  ho- 
nourably obeyed  the  law. 

From  this  story  we  first  learn  the  importance  of 
dear  and  definite  laws  to  the  well-being  of  society  ; 
*nd  secondly,  have  a  luminous  and  decisive  proof  that 
Christianity  does  not  exclude  its  followers  from  the 
protection,  which  laws  may  be  able  to  give  against 
capricious,  insolent,  or  vindictive  oppression.  First, 
then,  I  shall  show  the  essential  importtmce  of  dear 
and  definite  laws  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

Without  entering  into  those  thorny  disputes,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  origin  of  government  may 
not  always  have  been  distinguished  with  sufficient 
precision  from  the  origin  of  societi/,  we  may  contend 
that,  as  on  the  one  hand  society  is  indebted  for  sta- 
bility and  order  to  government ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  live  by  one  man's  will  must  be  "  the  cause," 
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as  said  the  acute  and  pious  Hooker,  "  of  all  men's 
misery."     A  despot,   indeed,  gratifies  his  own  un- 
tanicablc  desires  by  his  own  uncontrolable  power 
without  law,  and  beyond  law,  and  against  law.     He 
decrees   according  to  any  momentary  sally  of  pas- 
sion— he  kindles  upon  every  frivolous  provocation — 
he  interdicts  without  necessity — he  punishes  with- 
out warning — he  strikes,  but  hears  not — he  slum- 
bers in  the  tempest — he  rages  in  the  cidm — he  con- 
nives to-day,  and  to-morrow  he  destroys.     Despot- 
ism, tlierefore,  is  alike  adverse  to  every  known  princi- 
ple of  every  regular  government — to  honour  which 
thrives  under  monarchy — to  moderation  which  is  tlie 
vital  principle  of  aristocracy — and  to  that  austere 
virtue  which  has  been  described  by  some  writers  as 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  permanent  and  well- 
founded  republic.     But  wheresoever  wise  and   im- 
partial laws  have  been  introduced,  there  a  curb  is 
thrown  upon  arbitrary  will,  and  in  point   of  fact, 
such  laws,  as  all  know,  not  from  visionary  or  dubi- 
ous theories,  but  from  the  solid  testimony  of  his- 
tory, have  been  judiciously  instituted,  and  steadily 
executed  under  each  of  the  three  forms  which   I 
have  enumerated.     It   is  upon   tlie  basis  of  these 
laws,  that  under  each  of  those  governments  liberty 
of  some  kind  or  other  has  been  founded,  and  from 
that  liberty   so    founded    and   so  supported,    have 
arisen    constitutions,    in    which    various    modifica- 
tions of  society  have   existed,  with  high    degrees 
of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  with  cor-  ^M 
rect  notions  of  justice,  and  with  a  long  and  secure  ^^ 
enjoyment   of    happiness   among  their   respective 
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toembers.     In  the  correct  administration  of  those 
lavs,  we  have  our  best  protection  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  every  purpose,  wliich  society  in  its 
most  perfect  state  can  be  supposed  to  answer.     For 
aa  men  make  greater  advances  in  civilization  and 
knowledge,  they  supply  what  is  defective,  or  rectify 
what  has  ceased  to  be  proper,  in  the  laws  themselves. 
But  as  they  were  at  first  compelled  to  flee  to  laws 
as  a  refuge  from  evil,  so  in  all  succeeding  stages 
laws  must  be  employed  to  establish  or  protect  every 
sort,  and  almost  every  measure  of  good  attained  or 
attainable,  to   bring  it  within  the  reach  of  indivi- 
duals— to  difluse  it  through  all  ranks  and  all  ages — 
to  make  it  not  the  privilege  of  few,  but  the  right 
of  all — to  exclude  every  plea  of  ignorance  or  error 
by  rules,  which  every  man  is  able  to  understand,  and 
which,  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, he  is  at  once  interested  and  bounden  to 
obey.     Whatsoever  forms  such  laws  may  assume, 
and   whatsoever    accommodations    they   may    un- 
dergo by  the  authority  of  human  wisdom,  carefully 
watching   the  changes   and    necessities  of  human 
uflairs,  still,  where  the  benefits  of  legal  institutions 
are  extended  to  every  man,  the  obligjition  to  observe 
them  is  co-ordinate  and  co-extensive  with  our  pre- 
tensions to  any  piyticipation  of  the  benefits  them- 
selves. 

It  may  with  laws,  perhaps,  as  with  some  other  of 
the  choicest  blessings,  which  God  has  conferred 
upon  us,  and  of  which  he  has  made  our  own  endea- 
vours the  instrument  for  our  own  welfare,  that  the 
value  of  them  may  in  some  cases  be  most  clearly 
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discerned  by  their  absence.     Hence,  probably,  arost 
the  singular   but  very  instructive   custom    of   tht 
Persians,*  who  on  the  death  of  their  kings  suflTcrec 
their  laws  to  lose  their  force  for  the  spare  of  fivt^l 
days,  iu  order  tliat  after  the  expiration  of  that  time 
the  people  might  return  more  cheerfully  to  their 
obedience.     Were  the  same  experiment  to  be  made 
in  other  countries,  where  learning  is  more  diftused,fl 
where  manners  are  more  civilized,  and  where  reli-" 
gion  is  more  pure,  and  even  more  efficacious,  than 
they  were    among  the  Persiims,  the  same  consc 
(juences  would  suddenly  flow  in  temporary  disorder^ 
and  the  same  anxious  wishes  would  be  excited  (ot 
the  speedy  and  entire  removal  of  it. 

There  are  many  virtues,  which,  according  to  the 
phraseology  of  writers  upon  ethics  and  jurisprudence^ 
arc  of  Imperfect  obligation,  and  which,  depending 
on  the  private  will  and  the  private  power  of  indivi- 
duals, are  more  or  less  extensive,  and  in  their  eftecta 
more  or  less  beneficial.    But  the  most  extensive  and 
most    necessary  duty  of  all  lies  in   the  restraints 
prohibiting  us  to  do  harm  to  others.    Good  we  may^ 
do,  ifwewill;  and  should  do,  where  we  can.  ButharniV 
we  must  not  do,  though  we  can  do  it  ever  so  easily, 
and  though  we  wish  to  do  it  ever  so  eagerly.     Tlie 
comforts,  the  convenicncics,  iuid  the  ornaments  ofS 
society  arc  promoted  and  multiplied  l)y  the  former" 
duty.     But  society  would  cease  even  to  exist  unless 
the  latter  were  made  our  duty  by  the  very  strictest 


*  Vide  Sexiuni  Empiiicum  advtrsus  Matheraaticos,  p.  70,  cd 
.Stoba-uiii,  p.  "201. 
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obligations,  and  unless  the  public  strength  were 
combined  with  the  public  will  to  punish  every 
wanton,  and  every  dolibenite  overt  act  of  violation. 
This  is  the  language  of  nature  herself,  engraven  in 
characters  so  large  and  so  bright,  that  he  who  run- 
neth may  read  them — it  is  the  language  of  philoso- 
phy, investigating  the  powers,  the  faculties,  and  the 
force  of  every  social  and  every  dissocial  affection, 
which  our  Creator  hath  given  to  man — it  is  the 
language  also  of  law,  providing  for  the  happiness  of 
man,  by  adding  fresh  sanctions  to  his  duty.  "  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder,"  "Thou  shall  not  steal,"  "  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour," 
arc  prohibitions  which  human  and  divine  laws  have 
alike  proclaimed  for  our  well  being.  They  admit  of 
no  partial  or  crooked  exceptions.  They  provide  for 
general  security  by  a  general,  undistinguishing,  irre- 
sistible claim  to  compliance.  If  we  obey,  the  physi- 
cal result  is  good  to  ourselves  and  others — if  we  dis- 
obey, the  moral  result  is  to  ourselves  punishment. 

I  am  no  stranger  to  the  distinctions  which  have 
been  made  between  the  nature  of  governments  and 
their  principles* — between  that  which  constitutes 
them,  and  that  which  brings  them  into  action — be- 
tween their  particular  structures,  which  may  vary 
indefinitely,  and  those  human  passions  which  set 
them  in  motion,  and  which,  being  specifically  the 
same  through  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  require 
directions  and  restraints  nearly  the  same.  Such 
directions,  be  it  remembered,  and  such  restraints,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  supplied   by  human  means,  arc 


*  See  Montesquieu. 
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chiefly  to  be  fonnd  in  laws.     To  them  must  we 
apply,  if  not  for  the  acfiuisition,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
servation of  all  that  is  intelligible  or  wholesome  in 
liberty  itself.     They  secure  for  us  the  fruits  of  our 
personal  labour  and  personal  ingenuity — they  chaia, 
up  our  wild  and  irregular  caprices — they  shelter 
from  many  pernicious  consequences  of  our  prepc 
sessions  and  our  mistakes — they  ele\'ate  us  from  tl 
meanness,  or  check  us  in  the  excess  of  our  selBs 
afloctions.     In  a  tone  of  command,  which  it  is  peril 
ous  for  us  to  disregard,  they  cry  aloud  to  our  vii 
dictive  and  ferocious  passions,  "  thus  far  shall 
come."     Now  it  is  in  the  very  essence  of  law  to  ea 
elude  dark  and  dangerous  uncertainty  both  in  ot 
political  and  civil  concerns.     Here  it  is  that  we  ai 
protected  from  the  effects  of  arbitrary  will,  not  only 
of  governors  over  subjects,  but   of  subjects  thenogfl 
selves  one  towards   another.     Whatever  may  have^ 
been  the  practice  of  particular  men  in  particular 
situations,  one  clear  principle,  either  expressly, 
by  implication,  nmst  pervade  every  legitimate  go-l 
vemuieut,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called — ] 
mean,  tliat  the  authority  of  law  is  placed  as  a  ba 
rier  against  the  humours  and  passions  of  all  tl 
rational  but  imperfect  beings  over  whom  it  is  ext 
cised — over  tliose  who  ordain   it — over  those  whc 
execrate  it — over  those  who  are  called  upon  to  ob«l 
serve  it  witliout  any  limitation  or  any  exception  be 
what  may  be  warranted  explicitly  by  the  same  su 
preme  legislature,  and  appointed  solely  for  the  saml 
public  good.     No  distinctions  of  rank  or  fortune,^ 
no  difference  in  bodily  strength  or  intellectual  capa- 
city, no  exterior  or  fortuitous  advantage  which  one 
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man  possesses  over  another,  ciin  be  permitted  to  set 
itself  up  in  opposition  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  law. 
It  does  not  directly  recognize  the  infinite  diversities 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  faculties,  in  the  condi- 
tions, and  chanicters  of  iniUviduals ;  but  it  provides 
such  restraints  as  may  prevent  these  diversities  from 
operating  to  the  interruption  or  diminution  of  the 
common  weal.     If  it  guanls  the  rich  man  from  de- 
predation, with  equal  M'isdom  and  equal  efficacy  docs 
it  shelter  the  poor  man  from  oppression.     Though 
it  cannot  without  the  concurrence  of  many  other 
causes,  proclucc  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable,  it  certainly  tends  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  greatest  miseries  to  which  we 
are  exposed.    Nay,  it  protects  the  very  blessings 
which  it  docs  not  create.     Having  no  alloy  of  pre- 
judice or  passion  in   itself,  it  averts  many  of  the 
dreudful  evils,  which  in  the  absence  of  it  might  be 
apprehended  from  the  wayward  prejudices  or  the 
boisterous  passions  of  individuals  left  to  contend 
against  individuals,  by  their  own  strength  or  their 
own  wisdom — by  strength  which    brutal   violence 
might    every  moment   overcome — or  by  wisdom, 
which  in  a  thousand  instances  the  lowest  cunning 
might  over-reach. 

Abstractedly  considered,  property  may  not  be  the 
offspring  of  law,  but  law,  practically  considered,  is 
substantially  and  eminently  not  the  regulator  only, 
but  the  protector  of  property.  From  nature  we  de- 
rive existence  and  the  right  to  preserve  it ;  but  from 
law,  which  acknowledges  and  confines  that  right, 
we  acqvnrc  additional  means  of  pre8er\'ation  against 
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the  arrow  that  flieth  by  night,  and  the  nitfian  that 
stalketh  in  noon-day.  Antecedently  to  society  we 
may  be  free,  if  exemption  from  outward  restraint 
deserves  the  name — but,  amidst  the  reguhitions  of 
society,  our  freedom  puts  on  a  comeHer  form,  it 
is  armed  against  encroachment  with  superior  might, 
it  acts  with  bolder  energies  and  a  steadier  aim  in 
fulfilling  the  noblest  ends  of  our  being,  as  moral 
creatures  related  to  moral  creatures,  and  co-operat- 
ing with  them  for  mutual  safety  and  mutual  im- 
provement. 

But,  while  I  insist  upon  the  trancendental  autho- 
rity, and  the  extensive  utility  of  laws,  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  lay  no  stress  upon  the  force  of 
opinion,  of  custom,  and  rehgion  ;  yet  we  know  that 
the  effects  of  custom,  of  opinion,  and  of  religion, 
are  sometimes  feeble,  sometimes  precarious,  and 
sometimes  even  mischievous  in  their  influence  upon 
the  conduct  of  a  being  frail  and  short-sighted  like 
man.  We  know  that  opinion  often  errs,  that  custom 
degenerates, and  that  religion,  if  mingledwith  gloomy 
superstition,  with  impetuous  enthusiasm,  with  tlie 
lust  of  spiritual  domination,  or  with  the  fury  of 
sanguinary  persecution,  breaks  in  upon  the  tran- 
quillity, upon  the  employment,  upon  the  sweetest 
comforts,  and  upon  the  most  precious  rights  of  a 
civilized  people.  We  know  that  against  such  errors 
in  opinion,  when  they  reach  to  practice,  such  dege- 
neracy of  custom,  when  it  runs  into  excess,  such 
abuses  of  religion,  when  they  impel  to  direct  injury 
the  surest  jiroteetion  is  to  be  found  in  laws.  Yet 
further  do  we  know,  that  when  laws  are  judicious 
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equitable,  they  open  a  wider  ficM  for  the  excr- 
"cise  of  our  better  affections  in  the  production  of  po- 
sitive jrood,  and  that  they  give  additional  efficacy 
to  all  that  is  sound  in  opinion,  ail  that  is  useful  in 
custoni,  and  to  all  that  may  be  true  as  an  object  of 
faith,  or  right  as  a  rule  of  conduct  in  the  hallowed 
doctrines  of  religion  itself.  Laws,  it  is  true,  take  a 
tincture  from  the  opinions,  ^he  customs,  fuid  the 
prevailing  modes  of  religion  that  distinguish  the 
times  in  which  they  are  enacted ;  nor  is  it  improba- 
ble that  many  institutions  at  which  we  smile  as  fan- 
tastic, or  shudder  ;is  ferocious,  had  a  temporary  fit- 
ness which  rendered  their  observance  less  irksome, 
and  their  consequences  less  injurious  than  we  arc 
apt  to  suppose  in  a  better  form  of  society.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  opinion  results  from  mental  im- 
provement, or  leads  to  it,  where  custom  facilitates 
the  progress  of  civilization,  where  religion  invigo- 
rates the  sanctions  of  pure  and  sound  morality,  they 
respectively  tend  to  soften  the  harshness,  correct 
the  irregularities,  and  to  refine  and  elevate  the  spi- 
rit of  law.  According  to  those  analogies  which 
pervade  the  whole  system  of  moral  causes  and 
eifects,  each  of  them  seems  to  hold  a  separate  pro- 
vince, and  yet  all  of  them  fall  under  some  common 
principles  of  natimil  action  and  re-action,  which 
make  them  conjointly  the  instruments  of  social 
happiness.  One  caution,  however,  is  always  to  be 
observed.  Wheresoever  laws,  through  the  silent  and 
gradual  influence  of  opinion,  or  custom,  or  religion, 
liave  begun  to  lose  their  hold  upon  public  approba- 
tion, it  becomes  every  wise  legislator  to  mark  the 
VOL.  V.  2  k 
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change  attentively,  to  investigate  its  sources,  whe- 
ther remote  or  immediate,  and  to  adopt  such 
regulations  as  may  either  secure  a  willing  obedience, 
or  give  effect  to  new  coercions,  by  impressing  a  ge- 
neral conviction  that  for  the  community  they  are 
become  necessary,  and  therefore  towards  individuals 
are  not  unjust. 

But,  in  proportion  as  laws  are  entitled  to  our  ve- 
neration and  obedience,  in  consequence  of  being 
adapted  to  our  real  condition,  to  oiu-  wants,  jmd  our 
dangers,  to  our  infirmities  as  they  are  to  be  spared, 
and  to  oxir  vices  as  they  need  to  be  restrained, 
doubtless  in  the  same  proportion  it  must  ever  be 
necessary  that  they  be  administered  in  a  spirit  of 
uprightness,  and  with  a  view  to  the  same  ends  of 
publi^•  utility  for  which  they  were  primarily  design- 
ed. I{^  despotic  governments,  where  the  tyrant 
lingers  Tnmiired  in  his  palace,  or,  dissolved  in  volup- 
tuous efeminacy  delegates  his  power  to  flatterers, 
and  to  slaves,  laws,  in  appearance  the  most  equi- 
table and  humane,  are  observed  to  afford  a  slender 
protection  to  the  indigent,  to  the  industrious,  and 
yet  more  strikingly  to  those  persons  whose  afflu- 
ence holds  out  a  dazzling  lure  to  the  rapacity  of 
confiscation,  disguised  mider  the  mantle  of  autho- 
rity.* But  in  kingdoms  that  have  made  a  greater 
progress  in  civilization  and  knowledge,  these  tre- 
mendous mijji-hiefp  are  not  nmch  to  be  apprehended; 
for,  of  such  civilization  and  such  knowledge  the 


*  On  despots,  &c.  see  the  notes  to  Helvetius  on  Education, 
pp.  371,  372,  &c.  vol.  I. 
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ministers  of  justice  themselves  are  personally  par- 
takers ;  they  have  access  to  the  advantages  of  liberal 
and  learned  cducatiou  ;  they  have  opportunities  for 
obsen'ing  the  force  of  all  the  moral  causes  which 
influenc*c  the  behaviour  of  the  couinninity,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  engage  in  any  military,  or  in  any 
civil  employments,  which  might  not  only  occupy 
too  large  a  portion  of  their  time,  but  warp  their 
minds  by  those  pecuharitics  which  are  not  alw"ays 
to  be  avoided,  even  in  useful  and  honourable  pro- 
fessions. They  know  that  the  public  eye  is  stea- 
dily, though  respectfully  bent,  as  well  upon  those 
by  whom  the  laws  arc  administered,  as  upon  those 
by  whom  they  are  enacted.  They  know  that  the 
manly  and  generous  spirit  of  those  laws  must  find 
its  way  to  the  understandings  and  the  feelings  of 
their  obser\'crs,  and  that,  screened  as  they  may 
themselves  sometimes  be  from  punishment,  they  he 
open  to  ignominy  if  they  pervert  what  is  just — if 
they  darken  what  is  plain — or,  if,  preferring  ter- 
ror to  mercy,  they  sharpen  the  edge  of  that  which 
is  severe.  In  this  country  too,  they  in  our  own 
times  have  been  sheltered  from  some  temptations 
to  which  tlie  frailty  of  their  predecessors  may  have 
been  exposed,  and  they  stand  in  the  view  of  idl  the 
world,  not  only  invested  with  power,  but  exalted  to 
that  independence  which  may  enable  and  animate 
them  to  use  it  well — to  be  loyal  without  the  com- 
pUances  of  vassals — to  be  patriotic  without  the  arti- 
fices of  demagogues — to  be  exact  without  refine- 
ment, lenient  without  weakness,  and  firm  without 

obduracy. 
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Unquestionably  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  ooantrics, 
the  decisions  of  magistrates  have  been  watched  with 
no  less  jealousy  than  the  measures  of  statesmen. 
They  act  in  public,  and  have  no  plea  for  intrigue. 
They  act  before  the  parties,  and  can  have  no  excuse 
for  looking  to  oblique  or  remote  objects.  In  truth, 
as  their  conduct  is  to  be  regulated  upon  settled  and 
acknowledged  principles,  more  within  the  reach  of 
general  apprehension  thim  schemes  of  policy,  or  the 
aims  of  politicians,  it  is  more  easy  for  us  to  determine 
how  far  they  fulfil  or  violate  the  sacred  trust  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  Hence  it  is,  that  scorn  and 
detestation  have  ever  followed  them,  for  indolence, 
for  precipitation,  for  partiality,  and,  above  all  for 
that  rigour  which  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  supplica.- 
tions  of  the  wretched,  and  which,  with  the  fierce- 
ness of  a  savage,  or  the  malignity  of  a  fiend,  delights 
to  wield  the  sword  over  the  neck  even  of  the  guilty. 
On  the  contrary,  splendid  is  the  reward  tresisured 
np  for  those  whom  the  auspicious  light  of  know- 
ledge, and  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty  have  endow- 
ed with  the  opposite  virtues — with  unwearied  dili- 
gence, with  patient  calnmess,  with  inflexible  inte- 
grity, with  a  fondness  for  the  spirit  of  the  law 
which  maketh  alive,  in  preference  to  the  letter 
which  killeth ;  and  more  especially  for  that  dispo- 
sition without  which,  amidst  the  inevitable  imper- 
fections of  human  affairs,  and  the  numberless  infir- 
mities of  human  creatures,  wisdom  itself  would  be 
debased  into  craft,  and  public  justice  would  do  the 
office  of  oppression — I  mean,  that  disposition  which 
ever  bears  towards  the  side  of  clemency.     To  these 
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qualities,  wheresoever  they  exist,  the  very  instinct 
of  self-preservation  will  not  permit  us  to  be  inat- 
tentive. The  approbation  of  our  moral  sense  is  in- 
stiuitaneously  and  nnfeignedly  bestowed  upon  the 
possessor;  and  together  with  our  applause  wc  give 
the  tribute  of  onr  gratitude  to  him  as  the  guardian  of 
oar  peace,  our  freedom,  our  property,  and  our  lives. 

But  further,  the  moralist  who  explores  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  man,  will  thus  far  agree  with  the  legis- 
lator who  is  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of  man  in 
society,  that  laws  derive  much  of  their  utility  from 
being  knoivn  and^red  rules.  Gradually  they  pro- 
duce a  conformity  to  what  they  require  from  us  in 
our  expectations,  our  judgments,  and  our  habits. 
They  gain  authority  over  our  minds,  not  merely  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  mechanism  of  custom,  but 
by  the  testimony  of  experience  to  their  fitness. 
Doulnless  from  those  changes  which  are  silently 
going  forward  in  the  natural  or  the  moral  world, 
unforeseen  inconveniences  will  arise ;  and  when  they 
grow  up  into  a  visible  and  formidable  magnitude, 
the  same  purposes  of  general  good  which  once  gave 
rise  and  perpetuity  to  a  law,  may  require  sometimes 
modification,  and  sometimes  repeal.  But  in  the 
mlcs  of  public  justice,  as  well  as  in  the  forms  of 
government,  sudden  or  fre<iuent  alterations  are  big 
with  danger,  and,  I  am  sure,  with  such  danger  as 
often  eludes  the  penetration  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men,  and  such  as  far  surpasses  the  supposed  (n* 
actual  advantages  of  change. 

In  the  sound  and  undebauched  wisdom  of  ancient 
times,  wc  may  find  examples  where  men  most  sin- 
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cerely  attached  to  the  interests  of  their  countrymen, 
and  most  accurately  informed  of  their  real  wants, 
have  borne  witness  to  the  importance  of  stability  in 
laws.  Thus  we  read  of  an  ancient  legislator  *  who 
in  a  code  destined  for  the  use  of  the  Locrians 
ordained  that  every  man  who  proposed  that  an  old 
law  should  be  revoked  or  a  new  one  enacted,  should 
put  his  neck  into  a  halter,  that  if  his  proposal  was 
rati6ed  by  the  consent  of  the  people  he  should 
be  set  free,  and  that  if  it  was  rejected  he  should 
instantly  be  put  to  death.  The  principle,  I  grant, 
was  carried  to  an  excess  that  would  be  unwarranta- 
ble and  intolerable  in  our  own  age,  yet  among  a 
people  less  refined,  and  less  enlightened,  such  a  re- 
gulation might  be  of  use  in  facilitating,  not  only  the 
introduction,  but  the  establishment,  of  a  general  sys- 
tem which  could  be  efficacious  only  by  being 
permanent,  and  which,  having  wrought  its  proper 
effect,  might  gradually  prepare  the  minds  of  men 
for  some  relaxation  of  its  original  severity.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  Athenian  lawgiver  acted  upon  the 
same  principle  with  more  judgment  as  well  as 
more  moderation.  liaving  bound  the  senate  by 
an  oath  not  to  innovate  upon  the  system  of  juris- 
prudence which  he  had  recently  prepared  for  them, 
he  obtained  for  himself  permission  to  be  absent 
for  ten  years,  wishing  no  doubt  to  avoid  the  tu- 
multuous    intrusions    of    those     who    importuned 


•  Demosthenes,  in  the  S[)eech  against  Timocrates  and  Sto- 
ba;us,  p.  ■2H0,  assigned  this  law  to  Zaleucus.  But  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  book  xii,  speaks  of  Charondas  as  the  author. 
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lira,*  sometimes  to  explain  and  sometimes  to  alter; 

and  expecting  also,  that  to  the  good  sense  of  his 
countrjanen  during  tliis  period,  his  laws  would  be 
fkniiliarized  by  use,  and  endeared  too  by  experience. 
Such  restraints  upon  a  want  or  love  of  novelty  were 
necessary  in  the  primary  formation  even  of  free 
states,  and  I  have  to  add,  that  in  such  states,  whether 
mixed  or  pure,  when  formed,  the  strictest  obedience 
is  due  to  the  laws,  because  under  such  governments 
even  private  crimes  have  a  tendency  to  public 
ones,  and  attack  the  constitution  itself,  while  they 
injure  private  persons. -f- 

If  further  arguments  be  necessary,  there  is  one 
upon  which  I  should  most  strenuously  insist,  as 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  preserving  a  system 
of  laws  when  it  has  been  arranged  into  principles, 
and  disciplined  by  a  long  series  of  experiments.  In 
philosophical  discoveries,  in  miUtary  skill,  in  politi- 
cal regulations,  much  is  often  effected  in  a  short 
time  by  a  favourable  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
by  the  splendid  genius  of  individuals,  or  by  the  in- 
vigorated and  concentrated  exertions  of  a  people. 
But  in  the  fair  administration  of  public  justice — in 
the  nice  adaptation  of  general  rules  to  particular 


•  See  Plutarch,  in  vita  Solonis. 

f  Lucius  Flaniininus  cum  essct  Consul,  in  Gallia  cxoratus  In 
convivio  a  scorto  est,  ut  securi  feriret  aliquctn  eorum,  qui  in 
vinculis  essent  damnati  rci  capitalis.  I  lie  Tito,  fratre  suo,  cea- 
tore,  qui  pruximug  ante  me  fuerat,  elapsus  est  :  mihi  vero  et 
Flacco  neutiquum  probori  potuit  tarn  flagitiosa  et  tani  perdita 
libido,  qux  cum  probro  private  conjungeret  imperii  dcdecus. — 
Cato  Major,  in  M.  T.  Cic.  dc  Senectute.    Parag.  12. 
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cases,  diversified  as  they  severally  are  by  endless  va- 
rieties through  the  operations  of  collateral  causes 
and  effects,  and  in  the  aggregate  of  their  inherent 
merits  or  demerits — in  the  arduous  task  of  propor- 
tioning decision  to  evidence,  and  punishment  to 
crimes — in  the  entire  subjugation  of  every  untoward 
passion  and  every  lurking  prejudice,  to  the  public 
will  as  expressed  by  law,  and  the  public  welfare  as 
promoted  by  it — the  advances  even  of  polished  and 
enlightened  nations  arc  unsteady  and  slow. 

In  thus  enforcing  observations  which  more  par- 
ticularly call  for  the  notice,  and  affect  the  happiness 
of  my  own  countrymen,  I  hope  not  to  be  misuuder- 
Btood.  No  wish  have  I  to  justify  the  blind  and  super- 
stitious veneration  we  all  of  us  are  apt  to  feci  for  the 
profession  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  in 
the  study  of  which  we  have  made  successful  trials  of 
our  intellectual  vigour.  I  mean  not  to  apologize 
for  that  dastardly  caution  which  is  ever  ready  to 
start  at  the  lion  in  the  way — for  that  sullen  or  super- 
cilious indolence  which  often  serves  as  a  veil  to  our 
apathy  to  the  interests  of  our  fellow  creatures — for 
the  abject  timidity  which  shrinks  from  giving  of- 
fence to  the  corrupt  or  the  imperious — or  for  the 
narrow  policy  which  misconstrues  exemplary  failure 
into  indiacrimate  and  insuperable  objections  to  all 
experiments,  though  warily  conducted,  iuid  though 
urgently  called  for  by  the  evident  and  well-con- 
sidered exigencies  of  a  kingdom.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  becomes  us  seriously  to  weigh  the  misehieiB 
which  may  result  from  lifting  up  private  opinion  too 
hardily  against  the  public  wisdom  of  the  state — from 
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changes,  which  accidentally  meeting  or  directly  pro- 
ducing new  and  unforeseen  occurrences,  may  lead 
to  new  and  unforeseen  inconveniences — from  mea- 
sures, which  though  imdertaken  from  honest  mo- 
tives, and  decorated  with  plausible  names,  may  in- 
troduce unsteadiness  into  a  system  which  derives  so 
much  of  its  authority  over  opinion,  and  so  much  of 
its  usefulness  in  practice  from  the  very  circumstance 
of  stability,  but  which  must  be  deprived  of  that 
authority  and  that  usefulness  where  changes  indis- 
creetly made  call  for  further  changes  in  rapid  and 
incalculable  succession — upon  this  awfal  subject  it 
becomes  every  prudent  and  honest  man  carefully  to 
lay  to  heart  the  deep  and  salutary  observations  with 
which  I  am  happy  to  close  this  first  part  of  my  dis- 
course. "  In  truth,"  said  a  great  writer, "  ancient  laws, 
especially  that  have  a  conunon  concern,  are  not  the 
issues  of  the  prudence  of  this  or  that  council  and 
senate ;  but  they  are  the  production  of  the  various 
experiences  and  applications  of  the  wisest  thing  in 
the  inferior  world ;  to  wit,  time,  which,  as  it  discovers 
day  after  day  new  inconveniences,  so  it  does  suc- 
cessively apply  new  remedies,  and  indeed  it  is  a  kind 
of  aggregation  of  the  discoveries,  results,  and  appli- 
cations of  ages  and  events  ;  so  that  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vcaiture  to  go  about  to  alter  without  very  great  ne- 
cessity, and  mider  the  greatest  demonstration  of 
safety  and  convenience  imaginable."* 

These  are  the  words  of  a  Judge  who  to  legal 


*  Sec  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  con<>iilL'i-ationi>  touching  the  amend- 
meat  of  Laws,  Hargrave'ii  tracts,  p.  251-. 
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knowledge  and  legal  experience,  such  as  have  rarely- 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  man,  united  the  most  various 
erudition,  and  the  most  exemplary  probity.     His 
opinions  are   confirmed  too,  if  confirmation  they 
need,  by  the  measured  and  impartial  language  of 
another  celebrated  writer,  in  whom  we  have  the  ge- 
nuine spirit  of  philosophy  without  the  superficial 
and  fallacious  jargon  of  that  which  usurps  its  name, 
and  whose  researches  upon  ethics  were  not  less  pro- 
found nor  less  instructive,  than  his  matchless  inves- 
tigations  into  the  works  of  nature.*     "Time,"  he 
tells  us,  "  is  the  greatest  innovator,  and  if  time  of 
course  alter  things  to  the  worse,  and  wisdom   and 
council  shall  not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what  shall 
be  the  end  ?     It  is  true,  that  what  is  settled  by  cus- 
tom though  it  be  not  good,  yet  at  least  it  is  fit,  and 
that  things   which   have  long   gone    together  are 
as  it  were  confederate  within  themselves,  whereas 
new  things  piece  not  so  well.     All  this  is  true,  if 
time   stood   still,   which    contrariwise    moveth    so 
round  that  a  froward  retention  of  custom  is  as  tur- 
bulent  a  thing  as   an  innovation,  and  they  that 
revere  too  much  old  times  arc  but  a  scorn  to  the 
new.     It  were  good  therefore  that  man  in  his  inno- 
vations would  follow  the  example  of  time  itself, 
which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,    and 
by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived." 

With  propriety  then  may  we  extend  to  law  that 
empluitical  language  of  the  prophet,  which  the  same 
illustrious  writer  has  applied  to  governments ;  that 

*  See  Bacon's  Essay,  2'1'th,  upoD  Innovation. 
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if  ever  we  make  a  stand  upou  the  old  paths,  we 
should  be  carefid  "  to  look  about  us  and  discover 
what  is  the  straight  and  right  way,  and  so  to  walk 
therein,  and  find  rest  for  our  souls."* 

Now,  after  these  general,  but  I  hope  pertinent  and 
instructive  observations  resulting  from  the  history  re- 
corded in  my  text,  I  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to 
shew  how  far  it  aflbrds  a  proof,  that  the  gospel  does 
not  exclude  its  followers  from  the  protection  which 
laws  may  afford  them  against  capricious,  insolent,  or 
vindictive  oppression. 

Christianity  is  a  religion  intended  for  general  use; 
it  appeals  to  the  common  feehngs  of  our  nature,  and 
never  clashes  with  the  unbiassed  dictates  of  our 
reason.  We  may  therefore  rank  it  among  the  be- 
neficial tendencies,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  evidences 
of  such  a  religion,  that  the  author  of  it  abstained 
from  all  abstruse  speculations,  and  all  controversial 
discussions  upon  topics  cither  of  politics  or  of  phi- 
losophy. With  simplicity  and  with  dignity  he  in- 
culcated the  purest  and  most  enlarged  principles  of 
virtue ;  and  happy  is  it  for  mankind  that  the 
energies  of  those  principles  have  so  slight  a  connec- 
tion with  the  intricate  jmd  fluctuating  opinions  of 
men,  whether  upon  metaphysical  abstractions, which 
tend  oftener  to  perplex  than  convince,  or  upon  modes 
of  Government,  in  the  comparison  of  which  we  are 
too  prone  to  be  guided  by  our  passions  and  our  pre- 
judices, rather  tlum  by  our  sober  judgment. 

Much  then  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  zeal  without 


*  Jeremiah,  chap.  vi.  verse  16. 
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knowledge  should  ever  have  disgraced  the  Christian 
cause — should  have  weakened  the  efticacy  of  our 
heavenly  Master's  precepts  upon  the  understandings 
and  hearts  of  believers,  and  given  occasion  for  so 
many  pernicious  objections  to  the  cre(hl)iHty  of  his 
mission.     But  the  ways  of  God  are  uniform  as  well 
as  holv.     His  word  is  in  all  instances  consistent 
with  the  economy  of  his  works,  and  being  intended 
to  exalt  and  purify  the  character  of  man,  the  noblest 
of  those  works  in  this  lower  world,  it  neither  does 
contain,  nor  can  be  supposed  to  contain,  any  such 
precepts  aa  are  adverse  to  our  clear  conceptions  of 
moral  rectitude — to  our  rights  as  they  have  been  re- 
presented to  exist  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  to  the 
restraints,  and  I  add  earnestly,  the  improvements  of 
those  rights,  as  they  are  experimentally  found  in 
well  regulated  societies.     Now  St.  Paul  must  have 
known  the  peculiar  duties,  which  it  was  incumbent 
upon  him  to  practise  as  the  follower  of  a  crucified 
Master — as  the  preacher  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross 
itself — as  a  cjmdidate  for  a  city  "not  built  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens."    Yet  in  the  story  of  the  text 
he  evidently  acted  as  if  the  firmness  of  a  citizen  were 
not  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  an  inspired  apos- 
tle, and  the  heroism  of  a  future  martyr.    He  seemed 
not  to  think  that  the  laws  were  a  mere  dead  letter — 
that  what  a  minister  of  the  executive  |wwer  should 
from  whim  or  from  cruelty  be  pleased  to  ordain,  was 
itself  a  law,  in  contradiction  to  the  written   and 
standing  institutions  of  the  supreme  legislative — or, 
that  being  a  subject,  he  was    therefore  excluded 
from  the  right  to  judge  of  his  own  claims  to  protec- 
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tion  from  the  very  authority  which  he  was  hound 
to  obey.  Observant  as  he  was,  and  as  he  taught  hia 
followers  to  be,  of  the  respect  due  to  such  niagis- 
tratea  as  fulfilled  the  important  ends  of  their  office, 
he  on  several  occasions  expresses  just  indignation 
against  those  who  acted  a  less  worthy  piu-t.  Wlien 
the  high  priest  Ananias  commanded  him  to  be 
smitten  on  the  mouth,  what  was  the  reply  of  the 
great  Apostle  ? — "  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited 
wall ;  for  sittest  thou  here  to  judge  me  after  the 
law,  and  commandcst  me  to  be  smitten,  contrary  to 
to  the  law  ?"  Concerned,  indeed,  he  afterwards  was 
at  the  severe  reproaches  which,  in  the  first  tumults 
of  anger,  he  had  uttered  against  a  mtm  invested  with 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  But  he  neither  retract- 
ed nor  explained  away  the  legid  objections  he  had 
made  to  an  oppressor,  who,  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  had  presumed  to  treat  him  with  illegal  in- 
dignity. With  the  same  fortitude  he,  on  the  occasion 
related  in  my  text,  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  when,  acting  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  their  commander,  they  were  proceeding  to 
bind  him  with  thongs.  He  made,  you  see,  no  dis- 
play of  affected  humility  in  submitting  to  a  wrong, 
which  natural  discretion  and  his  civil  rights  autho- 
rized him  to  avert.  He  sought  no  opportunity  for 
wreaking  at  a  distant  period  his  well-founded  dis- 
pleasure upon  the  offenders,  by  letting  them  rush 
forward,  as  without  a  warning  they  would  have  done, 
to  the  completion  of  their  offence.  Mingling  cou- 
rage with  prudence,  he  applied  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  centurion  for  redress  against  the  soldiers.     He 
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did  not  say,  is  it  just  or  humane  for  you  to  join 
with  my  Jewish  foes,  and  to  strike  an  innocent 
man  ?  But  he  asked  whether  it  was  lawful  for 
them  to  scourge  him  ?  He  made  his  appeal  to  the 
law  upon  the  principles  of  the  law,  because  he  was  a 
Roman.  He  sought  refuge  in  the  formahties,  as 
well  as  in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  because  he  was  un- 
condemned.  Ignorant  he  could  not  be,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  apostolical  mission  much  fouler  in- 
sults, and  much  sharper  sufferings  were  reserved  for 
him  by  the  providence  of  God.  Yet  he  considered 
himself  as  a  member  of  human  society.  He  had  a 
just  sense  of  his  privileges,  and  in  defeating  the  per- 
version of  law,  he  probably  supposed  himself  to  be 
in  the  most  eft'octual  manner  an  assertor  of  the  law's 
real  authority,  and  a  promoter  of  the  best  ends  for 
which  law  had  been  ordained. 

Here  then,  not  merely  in  the  words,  but  in  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Apostle,  we  have  a  striking  proof,  that 
Christianity  does  not  break  in  upon  our  freedom  or 
our  happiness  as  the  members  of  a  civilized  commu- 
nity ;  and  they  who  by  the  aid  of  straggling  and  ob- 
scure passages  oppose  the  general  design  of  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation — they  who  torture  plain  and  simple 
words  into  remote  and  intricate  conclusions — they 
who  load  particular  expressions  with  strange  inter- 
pretations, without  any  regard  to  the  situation  of 
the  speaker,  or  the  imi)ort  of  the  context — all  such 
teachers,  whatever  ingenuity  they  may  shew,  what- 
ever motives  they  may  profess,  and  at  whatever 
ends  they  may  really  aim,  disgrace  that  very  reli- 
gion which  they  pretend  to  support.  They  set  faith 
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at  variance  with  common  sense.  By  absurd  and 
fantastic  comments  upon  what  they  miscall  the  fear 
of  God,  they  convert  every  precept  inculcatinc:  the 
love  of  our  neighbour  into  a  shadowy,  misuhstan- 
tial,  and  delusive  mockery.  They  thrust  aside  all 
genuine  and  solid  virtue,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
a  specious,  but  a  spurious  form  of  godliness.  They 
rend  asunder  every  intelligible  and  consoling  ana- 
logy between  the  government  of  God  and  the  go- 
vernment of  man.  They  bind  us  down  to  the  strange 
and  degrading  inconsistency  of  obeying  God  because 
be  is  invariably  just,  and  of  obeying  man  though  he 
should  be  systematically  unjust.  They  bring  dis- 
credit no  less  upon  the  laws  of  man  by  mistaking 
their  ends,  than  upon  the  laws  of  God  by  misinter- 
preting their  conditions.  They  bereave  Christianity 
of  the  wholesome  and  benign  influence  which  it 
ought  to  have  on  the  best  interests  of  society  among 
enlightened  and  well  disposed  religionists  ;  and 
therefore  deservedly  do  they  incur  the  suspicion  of 
being  actuated  by  the  blind  infatuation  of  bigots, 
or  the  merceniiry  selfishness  of  deceivers.  Agiunst 
the  miserable  sophistry  of  such  shallow,  or  such 
headstrong,  or  such  perfidious  interpreters,  we  may 
with  confidence  plant  the  aiithority  of  apostolical 
opinion,  explained  by  apostolical  example.  St.  Paul, 
you  find,  was  for  standing  fast,  not  only  in  the 
liberty  with  which  Christ  had  made  him  free  from  the 
burdensome  yoke  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  but  in  the 
liberty  with  which  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
Roman  state  had  made  him  free,  against  the  machi- 
nations of  his  Jewish  oppressors.     It  was  in  the 
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provisions  of  fixed  law  that  he  sought  protection ; 
and  where  he  had  the  courage  to  seek,  there  also 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it.  The  chief  cap- 
tain, wc  are  told,  upon  htaring  that  Paul  was  a 
Roman,  was  afraid,  hccausc  he  had  bound  hlnu  On 
tlie  morrow,  too,  when  he  would  have  known  the 
certainty  whereof  he  was  accused  by  the  Jews,  he 
loosed  him  from  his  bonds,  and  having  commanded 
the  chief  priests  and  all  the  council  to  appear,  he 
brought  Paul  down  from  the  castle,  and  set  him  before 
them.  Afterwards,  when  his  unfeeling  persecutors 
lay  in  wait  for  the  life  of  Paul,  this  excellent  officer, 
instead  of  listening  to  their  clamours  or  gratifying 
their  malevolence,  took  further  measures  for  en- 
abling St.  Paul  to  obtain  plenary  security  from  the 
law  to  which  he  had  appealed. 

In  the  various  circumstances  of  this  story, 
you  may  perceive  the  baleful  effects  of  a  perse- 
cuting temper,  when  it  tramples  upon  the  rights, 
and  strikes  at  the  life,  of  honest  and  unoffend- 
ing Christians.  You  may  further  see  the  effi- 
cacy of  established  laws  in  guarding  the  freedom 
and  the  personal  safety  of  social  man  against  the 
outrages  of  a  superstitious  multitude,  and  the  stra- 
tagems of  a  corrupt,  an  arrogant,  and  inhumai\ 
priesthood.  From  the  fate  of  St.  Stephen,  in  whic^i 
there  was  tumultuous  fury  without  any  appearance 
of  forensic  proceedings,  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
connected  with  my  subject.  With  reverence,  bow- 
ever,  let  us  examine  how  far,  in  the  course  of  an 
event  yet  more  important,  the  example  of  our  hea- 
venly Master  resembles  that  of  his  Apostle.  By  the 
compact  between  Pompcy  and  Hyrcanus,the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  Jerusalem  were  not  exposed  to  the  severi- 
ties usually  inflicted  on  a  conquered  people — they 
retained  some  privileges — they  exercised  some  judi- 
cial power — they  were  checked  only  from  carrying 
it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  adjudge  criminals  to  death. 
Hence  they  reminded  Pilate  of  their  inability  to  put 
in  force  their  own  law,  by  which,  they  said,  Jesus 
ought  to  die,  and  which  indeed  ordained  a  sentence 
of  stoning  against  such  offenders  as  they  repre- 
scDtcd  him.  Hence  they  sought  the  interposition 
of  a  Roman  magistrate — they  applied  to  Roman 
forms  of  law — they  procured  an  order  for  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  Roman  punishment. 

Now  in  order  to  complete  the  great  work  of  our  sal- 
vation, it  was  necessary  that  the  Son  of  God  should 
yield  up  his  soul  upon  the  cross,  and  set  the  last 
seal  of  truth  to  the  divinity  of  his  mission  by  rising 
from  the  grave.  On  this  extraordinari/  occasion, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  wrested  through  all  its  cir- 
cumstances indiscriminately  and  precipitately  into 
conclusions  for  reguLiting  our  conduct  in  ordinary 
cases — on  this  occasion,  I  say,  the  humility  and 
wisdom  of  Christ  did  not  permit  him  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  civil  power,  while  his  barbarous  enemies 
were  crying,  "  Crucify  him,  crucify  him  ;"  and  per- 
haps it  is  not  wholly  improper  to  remark,  that  by 
the  ordinary  providence  of  God  co-operating  with 
his  extraordinary  dispensations,  Jesus  was  not  in- 
vested with  those  civil  rights  which  Paul  indis- 
putably possessed  and  strenuously  sisserted.  But, 
amidst  the  submission  of  the  holy  Jesus  to  the  will 
of  his  Father — amidst  his  willingness  to  drink  of 
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the  cup  which  was  prepared  for  him — amidst  his  si- 
lence under  accusation,  his  calmness  imder  scourges, 
his  resignation  under  the  torments  of  an  ignomini- 
ous death  —  even  then  did  he  give  no  encouragenicjit 
to  the  ferocious  outrages  of  the  Jews,  nor  bestow 
the  sanction  even  of  indirect  approbation  upon  the 
illegal  proceedings  of  the  Roman  governor.  Disco* 
Vering  in  Jesus  no  fault  worthy  of  death — suspect- 
ing that  they  had  delivered  him  out  of  envy — awed  by 
the  secret  misgivings  of  his  own  conscience — and 
scared  at  the  porteutons  message  conveyed  to  him 
from  his  afflicted  wife,  Pilate  wished  to  chastise  him 
and  let  him  go.  But  in  the  true  spirit  of  unblush- 
ing, unrelenting,  unprincipled  fanaticism,  which 
looks  upon  means  as  consecrated  by  ends,  the  Jews 
combined  hypocrisy  with  barbarity,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment they  vaunted  of  their  dutiful  allegiance  to 
Caesar  whom  they  reallv  hated,  in  order  to  secure  the 
destruction  of  Jesus  whom  they  hated  more.  "  If 
thou  let  him  go,"  they  cried,  "  thou  art  not  Caesar's 
friend — whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king  speaketh 
against  Citsar."  Alarmed  at  the  imputations  against 
Jesus,  which  in  the  instant  of  hearing  them  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  true,  but  of  which  he  dreaded  the 
possible  eflect  upon  the  mind  of  his  Imperial  Mas- 
ter, Pilate  suffered  Jesus  to  be  led  to  the  cross.  But 
he  seems  to  have  doubted  the  legality  as  well  as  the 
moral  justice  of  what  he  was  about  to  do.  Finding 
however  that  "  he  could  avail  nothing,  but  that  ra- 
ther a  tunmlt  was  made,"  he  fled  to  superstition  as  a 
refuge  from  remorse — he  washed  his  hands  in  water, 
and  said,  "  I  am  innocent  of  the  death  of  this  just 
person,  see  ye  to  it." 
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Tlius  fur  wc  have  before  us  the  irresolute  delaya 
and  the  criminal  concessions  of  a  magistrate,  who 
felt  that  in  the  administration  of  the  law  he  was 
doing  that  which  the  law,  rightly  understood,  would 
not  have  justified.  But  what  was  the  conduct  of 
our  blessed  Lord  himself?  When  Pilate  said, 
"  Behold  how  many  things  they  witness  against 
yon,"  he  answered  nothing.  When  Pilate  asked, 
"whence  art  thou  ?"  he  gave  him  no  answer.  But 
when  Pilate,  in  his  own  legal  capacity,  spoke  of 
his  own  legal  authority,  when  he  said,  "knowest 
thou  that  I  hfive  power  to  crucify  and  power  to  re- 
tease  thee  ? "  then  Jesus  did  answer,  "  Thou  couldst 
have  no  power  against  me  except  it  was  given  thee 
from  above ;  therefore  he  that  delivered  me  to  thee 
has  the  greater  sin."  Our  Lord  seems  not  to  have 
considered  Pilate  as  acting  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  law  required  him  to  act.  He  did  not 
acquit  him  of  violating  the  law.  He  spoke  of  him- 
self, not  as  submitting  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  man, 
but  as  obeying  the  righteous  will  of  his  Father,  by 
■whom  it  was  ordained  that  he  should  thus  suffer. 
Pilate  he  explicitly  condemned  for  officially  per- 
mitting his  death,  though  he  condemned  the  Jews 
much  more  pointedly  for  urging  Pilate  to  the  deed. 
The  behaviour  then  of  our  Lord,  thus  fully,  and  I 
hope  not  uninstructivcly  explained,  is  no  less 
friendly  to  the  civil  concerns  of  mankind  and  the 
safetv  of  subjects,  than  were  the  bolder  measures  of 
St.  Paul  himself,  as  related  in  the  text. 

Far  be  it  from   me  to  slacken  the  obligations 
which  Christianity  lays   upon  all  its  followers  to 
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respect  earthly  governors,  and  to  obey  earthly  laws. 
The  Gospel  coniinands  us  not  only  to  fear  God,  but  to 
love  the  brotherhood,  and  to  honour  all  men.  It  bids 
us  submit  ourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  be- 
cause every  ordinance  of  man,  by  whatever  name  it 
may  be  distinguished,  eventually  fulfils  the  unsearch- 
able purposes  of  God.  It  tells  us  that  we  must  be 
**  subject  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake." 
It  conmiands  us  to  pay  the  tribute  of  reverence  and 
obedience  to  "  kings  as  8upreuie,and  unto  governors." 
But  while  thus  solemnly  and  thus  expressly  it  en- 
forces our  duties  as  subjects,  it  fails  not  to  describe  in 
terms  equally  definite  and  e((ually  eniphatical,  the 
no  less  momentous  and  no  less  indispensable  duties 
of  governors  themselves  ;  for  it  speaks  of  them  as 
persons  "  who  are  appointed  for  the  punishment  of 
evil  doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well." 
Tliese  indeed  are  the  salutary  purposes  of  all  just 
laws  whatsoever ;  and  wheresoever  such  purposes 
are  effected  by  such  laws,  there  disobedience  is  an 
act  not  only  of  rebellion  against  man,  but  of  impiety 
towards  God. 

To  conclude.  Upon  the  mind  of  every  man  who 
clearly  understands,  and  accurately  estimates  the 
importance  of  fixed  and  impartial  laws,  the  example 
of  St.  Paul  will  assuredly  have  the  most  happy  in- 
fluence. It  will  teach  us,  not  indeed  to  crouch  to 
the  oppressor,  but  to  do  homage  to  those  persons, 
who,  by  a  firm  and  honest  administration  of  public 
justice,  protect  us  against  oppression.  It  will  teach 
us  to  look  upon  a  government  by  laws,  as  one  of  the 
most   intercstinj;   objects  that  can   affect  us  in  our 
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temporal  concerns.  It  will  anitimte  us  to  assert  the 
rights  which  they  confer  upon  us,  not  surely  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  our  vanity,  or  of  letting  loose 
our  wild  and  capricious  humours,  but  of  giving  sta- 
bility and  increase  to  the  stock  of  general  happiness. 
Finally,  my  brethren,  it  calls  for  our  thankfulness 
to  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  events,  for  permitting  us 
to  hve  in  a  country,  where  unrestrained  and  dispas- 
sionate inquiry  has  enabled  us  to  give  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  us,  "  when  we  bow  the  knee  in 
the  name  of  Jesus" — a  country,  where  the  security 
and  real  honour  of  an  Established  Church  must  ever 
be  compatible  with  the  most  enlarged  toleration — 
in  a  country,  where  neither  injustice  in  private  life, 
nor  oppression  in  public,  can  find  the  smallest  plea 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  laws,  or  the 
genuine  spirit  of  our  ancient,  wise,  and  free  consti- 
tution. 


Psalm  xix.  10. 

Hit  delight  wat  in  cursing,  and  it  shall  happen  unto  him. 
loved  lint  biasing,  therefore  it  shall  bcjarjrom  him. 


The  history  of  the  royal  Psalmist  abounds  witli 
circumstances  which  awaken  our  curiosity,  and 
which,  if  properly  understood  and  seriously  contem- 
plated, have  a  direct  tendency  to  strengthen  our 
faith,  and  to  improve  our  hearts.  That  Providence 
which  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  presided  over 
the  measures  and  interests  of  David,  is  equally  visi- 
ble in  his  prosperity  and  his  adversity,  in  the  re- 
compense of  his  virtues  and  the  punishment  of  his 
faults.  He  had  been  taken  from  feeding  the  young 
lambs,  and  by  the  appointment  of  that  Being  who 
penetrates  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  human 
soul,  and  foresees  the  reraost  consequences  of  hu- 
man action,  he  governed  the  Jewish  people  at  a 
time,  when,  from  the  recent  institution  of  royalty, 
sagacity,  firmness,  and  integrity  were  essentially 
necessary  in  the  character  of  him  who  wielded  the 
sceptre ;  and  though  in  the  earlier  ages  of  mankind. 
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wealth  often  consisted  in  the  extent  of  land  and  the 
number  of  cattle — though  Elisha,  before  he  assumed 
the  proi)hetic  office,  was  a  man  of  opulence,  because 
he  possessed  twelve  yoke  of  oxen — and  though  at 
later  times  and  in  another  country,  a  Roman  hero 
passed  from  the  plough  to  the  consulate,  and  a  Ro- 
man sage  employed  his  labour  in  the  practice  and 
his  talents  in  the  science  of  agriculture — the  dispro- 
portion in  the  case  of  David  between  his  former  and 
his  subsequent  condition  is  far  greater;  and  from 
the  singularity  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
change,  strikes  our  imaginations  more  forcibly,  for — 
the  shepherd  became  a  king.  Tlie  Deity,  you  know, 
is  represented  as  saying  of  him,  "  with  my  holy  oil 
have  I  anointed  him  ;"  and  although  this  ceremony, 
with  imperfect  or  even  erroneous  notions  of  its  ori- 
ginal use  and  typical  import,  has  been  transferred  to 
Christian  potentates,  who,  by  the  legal  and  ordinary 
rights  of  consanguinity,  have  ascended  the  throne  of 
iheir  parents  or  their  near  kindred ;  yet  it  well  be- 
comes me  to  remark,  that  among  the  Jews  unction 
was  employed  only  when  a  new  form  of  government 
was  introduced,  as  when  Saul  was  made  the  first 
king — or  when  the  order  of  succession  was  changed, 
as  when  David  was  raised  to  the  royal  dignity  after 
Saul  had  forfeited  his  title  to  it — or,  as  when  Jehu 
was  anointed  by  Elisha  to  rule  over  Israel,  or  Ha- 
zael  was  anointed  by  Elijah  to  govern  Syria — or  when 
Jchoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  was  anointed  to  be  the 
monarch  of  Jutiah,  to  the  exclusion  of  an  elder  bro- 
ther. Again,  you  read  in  the  2d  Psahn,  "  the  Lord 
hath  said  to  me,  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I 
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begotten  thee  ;"  and  in  verse  19,  "I  make  him  my 
first  bom,"  In  order  to  understand  the  peculiar 
and  full  meaning  of  these  words,  you  must  be  re- 
minded, that  in  the  Old  Testament  kings  and  ma- 
gistrates are  sometimes  styled  Gods,  and  Sons  of  the 
Most  High,  and  the  phrase,  as  applied  to  David, 
has  more  than  a  common  degree  of  propriety,  be- 
cause under  the  Jewish  polity  God  himself  was 
king,  and  therefore  by  advancing  David  to  the 
throne,  he  plcnarily  conferred  upon  him  the  privi- 
leges of  primogeniture.  David  was  distinguished 
too  by  a  well  known  title,  under  which  no  other 
man,  however  virtuous — no  other  king,  however 
illustrious,  is  described  to  us,  for  he  is  called  a  man 
after  God's  own  heart ;  and  as  this  designation  has 
afforded  matter  for  contemptuous  cavil  to  the  ene- 
mies of  revealed  religion,  and  is  not  always  justly 
appreciated  by  the  sincerest  believers,  it  may  be  of 
use  for  me  to  tell  you,  that  it  relates  to  him,  not  in 
bis  private,  but  in  his  pubhc  capacity,  and  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  ardour  with 
which  he  opposed  the  corruptions  of  idolatry,  and 
the  steadiness  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish the  worship  of  the  one  true  God. 

It  is  apparent  then,  that  David  has  been  repre- 
sented to  us  as  a  person,  who,  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  was  favoured  by  the  Almighty ;  and  from 
this  fact,  hypothetically  admitted  by  some,  and 
honestly  adniittcd  by  others,  various  inferences  have 
been  drawn,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and  em- 
phatical  curses,  which  we  read  in  the  109th  Psalm. 
How,  says  the   infidel,   can  David  deserve  to  be 
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a  man  after  God'a  own  heart,  if,  at  the 
very  moment  in  which  he  professes  to  write  under 
tbc  inspiration  of  God,  he  conceived  and  uttered 
such  horrible  imprecations?  Weighed  in  the  scale 
of  impartial  justice,  and  stripped  of  the  glare  which 
has  been  thrown  around  his  name  by  the  servi- 
lity of  historical  flatterers,  the  cunning  of  ambi- 
tions priests,  and  the  prejudices  of  a  credulous  pos- 
terity, the  piety  of  David  is  only  a  contemptible 
mixture  of  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy.  As  a  fanatic 
he  deceived  himself,  and  became  reconciled  to  his 
own  gross  and  numerous  crimes.  As  a  hypocrite 
he  endeavoured  to  deceive  others ;  and  under  the 
mask  of  extraordinary  devotion  he  wished  to  con- 
ceal his  hbertinism,  pride,  and  cruelty  from  the 
view  of  a  timorous,  short-sighted,  and  illiterate  mul- 
titude. Such  is  the  reasoning  and  such  is  the  aspe- 
rity of  the  speculative  scoffer.  But  what  is  the  so- 
phistry of  tlie  unblushing  and  unforgiving  repro- 
brate  ?  It  is  this — why  should  I  who  am  only  one 
of  the  many — I  who  set  up  no  pretensions  to  su- 
perior sanctity — I  who  have  received  no  signal  de- 
liverances from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty — why 
should  I  be  condemned  for  calling  down  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  upon  mine  enemies — for  impeding 
or  repining  at  their  success — for  exulting  in  their 
misfortunes — for  recounting,  proclaiming,  and  ex- 
aggerating their  faults,  when  the  history  of  David 
supplied  me  with  a  precedent,  which,  if  pleaded  by  a 
man  of  my  condition,  would  amount  nearly  to  a 
justification  ?  If  from  the  scoffer  and  the  reprobate 
we  should  turn  to  the  humble  and  pious  Christian, 
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he  doubtless  would  state  the  peqjlexlty  of  his  under- 
standing and  the  perturbation  of  his  spirits,  in  more 
temperate  and  becoming  terms.  To  what  testimony 
from  history,  or  to  what  rules  in  criticism,  must  I 
have  recourse,  in  order  to  find  out  such  an  explana- 
tion of  these  maledictions,  as  shall  reconcile  them 
to  the  acknowledged  virtues  of  a  sovereign,  upon 
whom  encomiums  so  numy  and  so  just  are  bestowed 
in  Holy  Writ  ?  To  the  infidel  I  would  say,  that 
when  the  words,  upon  which  he  expatiates  with  so 
much  triumphant  scorn,  are  accurately  explained, 
they  will  afford  no  ground  for  his  objections.  I 
would  check  the  confidence  of  the  swearer  by  telling 
him,  that  in  David's  real  conduct  there  is  no  prece- 
dent at  all  to  be  found  for  his  own  odious  habit,  and 
that,  if  even  there  were,  it  would  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  justification,  because  such  curses  whe- 
ther employed  by  David  or  any  other  man,  must  be 
offensive  in  the  sight  of  God.  To  the  embarrassed 
but  docile  Christian  I  would  offer  instruction  and 
consolation  by  assuring  him,  that  such  parts  of  the 
Psalm  as  were  actually  spoken  by  David  in  his  own 
person,  arc  quite  consistent  with  his  better  qualities  ; 
and  that  the  other  parts,  by  which  serious  readers 
have  been  distressed,  because  they  misconceived 
them,  are  indications  of  malevolence  imd  presump- 
tion, not  in  David  himself,  but  in  one  of  his  most 
criminal  and  implacable  foes.  I  would  say  to  all 
the  three  persons  whom  I  have  been  raeutionrng, 
that  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  are  related  of  David 
other  transactions,  in  which  all  of  them  may  disco- 
ver very  striking  and  very  proper  subjects  for  ap- 
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ptnose  and  for  imitation.     Those  subjects  are  to  be 
found  in  the  frequent  and  solemn  meditations  of 
this  king  upon  the  Deity  as  the  Creator,  Preserver, 
and  righteous  Judge   of  the  whole  earth — in  his 
anxious  and  faithful  diseharge  of  those  duties,  in 
which  a  sovereign  over  his  subjects   resembles  a 
father  to  his  children — in  his  unweared  endeavours 
to  uphold  the  authority  of  that  religion,  and  those 
laws,  which  he  knew  to  have  come  down  miracu- 
lously from  heaven,  and  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  prosperity,  the  safety,  and  even  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Jewish  state — in  his  animated  praises 
upon  the  beauty  of  hohness — in  his  indignant  cen- 
sures upon  the  deformity  of  guilt — in  his  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  Jehovah — in  his  patience  under  the 
pressure  of  adversity — in  his  gratitude  for  mercies 
received,  and  yet  more  conspicuously,  in  his  deep 
and  unfeigned  contrition  for  every  sin,  and  for  every 
aggravation  of  sm  committed  by  himself.     Of  such 
a  man  we  should  not  lightly  believe  that,  speaking 
from  himself,  he  would  deliberately  hold  the  indeco- 
rous, acrimonious,  and  even  impious  language  which 
is  contained  in  many  parts  of  the  Psalm  now  under 
consideration  ;  and  my  hope  is,  that,  after  due  atten- 
tion to  the  remarks  which  I  intend  to  lay  before 
you,  your  mistakes  will  be  rectified,  that  your  in- 
quietude will  be  allayed,   and  that   your   habitual 
admiration  of  David  will  continue  undiminished. 

First,  then,  I  will  set  before  you  the  words  of  the 
Psalm  itself,  and  occasionally  accompany  them  with 
short  explanations.  I  shall  state  my  reasons  for  reject- 
ing several  interpretations  of  several  difficult  passages 
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in  this  Psalui,  which  to  my  mind  are  not  satisfac- 
tory. I  shall  afterwards  give  such  explanations  as 
appear  to  me  the  most  probable  and  the  most 
instructive.  I  shall  then  make  some  practical  ob- 
servations and  conclude.  I  must  however  premise 
that  the  subject  is  of  high  importance,  and  that 
therefore  I  have  to  intreat  your  pardon  for  ex- 
ceeding the  ordinary  limits  of  a  discourse  from  the 
pulpit. 

The  opinion  of  many  critics  who  maintain  that 
David,  instead  of  uttering  a  wish,  merely  anticipates 
an  event,  and  that  a  future  time  only  is  to  be  em- 
ployed  was   once  very  popular.     It    has  however 
been  long  and  justly  abandoned  by  learned  men  so 
ftir  as  that  event  relates  to  the  contemporaries  ofi 
David,  It  has  I  know  formerly  been  suggested  that' 
Da>id  bad  in  view  the  history  of  Achitophcl,  who 
had  engaged  among  the  conspirators  with  Absalom. 
True ;   but  in  the  history  of  Achitophel. there  is  no 
circumstance  in  which  his  punishment,  as  recorded 
in  Scripture,  corresponds  with  the  language  of  the 
Psalm,  whether  in  the  way  of  imprecation,  or  the 
way  of  prediction,  it  be  considered  as  representing 
the  impending  doom  of  that  traitor.    Doubtless  his 
conduct  was  most  nefarious.     He  had  encouraged 
Absalom  to  commit  a  kind  of  incest  with  the  con- 
cubines of  his  father — to  pour  forth  heavy  com- 
plaints against  that  father  for  insults  and  wrongs  of 
which  in  point  of  fact  he  was  guiltless — and  by  these  t 
means  to  inflame  a  giddy,  credulous,  and  turbulent 
multitude,  "  till  the  hand  of  all  that  were  with  Ab- 
salom should  be  strong."     Achitophel  availed  him- 
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self  of  Ills  own  authority  and  popularity  in  giving' 
effect  to  evil  advice,  for  aa  we  read,  Sam.  16th  chap. 
"  The  counsel  which  he  counselled  in  those  days  was 
as  if  a  man  had  inquired  at  the  oracle  of  God." 
Bat  as  it  should  seem  hy  the  especial  direction  of 
the  deity,  who  had  determined  to  blast  the  traitorous 
designs  of  David's  enemies,  Absalom  and  all  the 
men  of  Israel  said,  "  The  counsel  of  Hushai  the 
Archite  is  better  than  the  counsel  of  Achitophel ;" 
and  when  Achitophel  saw  that  his  measures  were 
not  adopted,  he  in  a  season  of  pride  and  frantic  des- 
peration, put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  But  surely 
there  is  no  express  resemblance  between  suicide  and 
the  maledictions  contained  in  the  109th  Psalm. 
Others  again  would  apply  the  words  of  the  Psalm 
to  Doeg,  and  as  I  think  without  sufficient  evidence 
from  sacred  history.  Doeg,  no  doubt,  had  endea- 
voured to  exasperate  the  mind  of  Saul,  by  telhng 
him  that  David  had  occasioned  the  death  of  all  the 
persons  of  his  fathers  house.  David  too  was  well 
aware  of  the  machinations  which  this  wicked  man 
was  carrying  on  against  him.  But  this  false  and 
slanderous  charge  bears  very  little  proportion,  and 
has  very  little  similitude  to  the  particulars  enu- 
merated in  the  Psalm  ;  and  upon  the  specific  nature 
of  the  punishment  which  Doeg  incurred  for  having 
slain  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  because  their  hands 
were  with  David,  the  historian  is  silent.  Let  us  not 
forget  too  that  if  David  had  in  his  own  person,  and 
from  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind  pointed  such 
curses  against  Doeg  or  Achitophel,  he  would  stand 


exposed  to  that  very  charg:e  of  indulging  a  vindic- 
ti%'e  spirit  from  which  I  would  endeavour  to  vindi- 
cate him  ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  the  words  instead  of 
being  maledictory  contain  only  a  prediction  or  even 
a  description,  the  obvious  and  direct  answer  is,  that 
the  numerous  and  striking  particulars  contained  in 
cither  are  not  related,  nor  even  intimated,  in  the  ac- , 
count  which  the  Jewish  historian  has  given  of  their 
respective  doom.  Others  have  been  led  to  imagine 
that  Judas,  and  with  him  the  Jews  or  posterity  of 
the  Jews,  who  crucified  our  blessed  Redeemer,  are 
prefigured.  Now  if  we  except  those  phrases,  in 
which  the  widow  and  fatherless  children  arc  de- 
scribed as  vagabonds,  and  which  by  a  loose  and 
forced  interpretation  have  been  ascribed  to  the  wan- 
dering state  of  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of 
their  city  by  the  Romans,  there  is  no  other  appro- 
priate circumstance  of  resemblance  between  their 
suftcrings,  and  the  supposed  prophecy. 

As  however  part  of  the  words  cited  by  David  are 
cited  and  applied  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — as  the 
application  too  has  been  insisted  upon  by  some  pious 
men — as  even  the  learned  Mattei  tells  us  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  difficulties  which  peqilexed  his 
mind  arose  from  a  passage  in  the  Acts — the  subject 
deser^'es  to  be  accurately  considered.  David  does 
complain  of  slanderous  enemies.  But  that  he  in- 
tentionally even  alluded  to  Judas  is  no  where  ex- 
pressly declared,  and  the  notion  itself  has  I  think 
been  entirely  confuted  by  a  very  judicious  commen- 
tator of  our  own  country,  whose  words  I  will  lay 
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before  you,  "It  is  certain  that  St,  Peter,  speaking 
of  Judiis  and  his  death,  Acts  Ist  chap.  20th  verse, 
haa  cited  a  jjassage  from  this  Psahn :  '  for  it  is 
written  in  the  Psiilins,  let  his  habitation  be  desolate, 
and  let  no  man  dwell  therein — and  his  bishoprick  let 
another  take'  It  is  certain,  too,  that  both  these 
citations  arc  taken  from  the  Psalms.  The  first 
from  the  69th  Psalm,  2oth  verse.  The  other  from 
the  lOJHh  Psahn,  8lh  verse.  But  that  the  Apostle 
meant  no  more  than  a  mere  accommodation  appears 
from  hence,  that  in  the  first  the  words  arc  changed 
from  the  phmd  to  the  singular  number:  his  is  put 
for  their :  therein  is  put  for  in  their  tents,  besides 
some  other  less  variations.  In  the  latter  citation 
that  which  is  recited  as  an  imprecation  against  the 
Psalmist  himself,  is  applied  to  the  case  of  Judas." 
The  reasons  which  Dr.  Sykes  gives,  and  to  which  I 
assent,  for  supposing  the  imprecation  to  be  pointed 
nst  the  Psalmist  himself,  will  be  hereafter  con- 
sidered. But  to  whomsoever  they  were  applied, 
they  are  suited  to  the  principle  of  accommodation, 
and  as  to  the  reality  of  that  principle,  it  is  admitted 
by  all  learned  men.  Now,  if  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion we  exclude  the  rule  of  acconunodation,  imd 
contend  for  a  direct  and  unequivocal  prophecy,  how 
shall  we  account  for  the  change  of  number  and  of 
terms  too?  What  fact  is  there  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  shews  the  habitation  of 
Judas  to  have  been  desolate,  and  for  no  man  to  have 
dwelt  therein?  and  this  I  ask,  because  in  respect  to 
the  second  passage,  we  do  read  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  another  filled  the  office  of  Judas,     If 
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then  the  words  of  the  69th  Psalm  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  strictly  prophetical,  why  should  we  say  that 
the  quotation  from  the  109th  Psalm  is  to  be  so 
considered  ?  And  plain  it  is  that  St.  Peter,  who 
cites  both,  makes  no  distinction  between  them,  as 
being  descriptive  in  one  place,  and  prophetic  in 
another.  Again,  if  the  prophecy  were  meant  by 
David  to  describe  the  case  of  Judas,  whence  is  it 
that  the  parallel  should  hold  only  in  one  particular, 
itself  not  very  striking,  and  fail  in  so  many  others, 
which  are  evidently  more  striking  ?  Whence  is  it  that 
the  sacred  writers,  who  look  with  detestation  upon 
the  treachery  of  Judas,  should  upon  no  other  occa- 
sion give  us  any  other  notice  that  his  crime  and  his 
punishment  had  been  distinctly  foreseen,  and  ex- 
plicitly foretold  by  the  inspired  Psalmist  ?  On  the 
supposition  of  a  real  prophecy,  these  difficulties 
seem  insuperable,  while  on  the  principle  of  accommo- 
dation, they  admit  an  easy,  clear,  and  complete  solu- 
tion. I  think  therefore  with  Mr.  Pyle,  one  of  our 
best  commentators  upon  holy  writ,  that  the  inter- 
pretation proposed  by  Dr.  Sykes  is  just.  Mattci 
tells  us  that,  not  choosing  to  rely  upon  his  own 
opinion  in  a  matter  so  delicate,  he  consulted  the 
great  theologian  Mingorelli,  and  that  by  Mingorelli 
he  was  encouraged  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Marino,  as  strictly  conformable  to  that  of 
Peter.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  demonstrate 
strictly  that  such  imprecations  were  directed  by 
David  against  Judas  ;  but  said  that  the  Scripture 
was  to  be  fulfilled  as  to  the  prophecy  of  David. 
Now  it  must  be  observed  that  David,  after  relating 
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theK  imprecations  of  his  enemies,  adds  that  God 
would  not  liear  them,  bat  cause  their  revilings  to 
&11  on  themselves.  Hoc  opus  eorum  qui  maledice- 
bant  mihi,  or  as  St.  Jerome  translates,  hxc  retribn- 
tio  eorum.  Behold  then  the  fulfilling  of  Scripture 
which  St.  Peter  pointed  out:  this  is  the  prophecy 
pf  David,  which  was  verified  in  Jndas."  Here  I 
roust  stop  to  remark,  that  Mattei,  Mingorelli,  and 
Marino,  all  agree  in  thinking  the  imprecation  di- 
rected, not  by  David  against  his  foes,  but  by  those 
foes  against  David-  They  i\llow,  however,  a  pro- 
phecy, but  do  not  state  whether  it  was  direct  or  in- 
direct ;  and  yet  I  cannot  suppose  them  to  have 
meant  a  direct  prophecy,  because  they  in  substance 
Ijold  the  very  same  language  with  Sykcs,  who  open- 
ly and  unequivocally  has  recourse  to  the  well  known 
practice  of  the  sacred  writers  upon  other  occasions, 
in  accommodating  the  words  of  a  prophetical  writer 
to  events  not  in  the  strict  and  full  sense  of  the  words 
retdly  prophesied.  Mattei  thus  proceeds.  "  That  St. 
Peter  regarded  the  setise  rather  than  the  exact 
words  is  manifest  from  this,  that  he  has  united  two 
verses  of  two  different  Psalms.  "When  therefore  he 
said,  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  foretold  by  the  mouth  of  David  con- 
cerning Judas,  '  his  bishoprick  let  another  take,' 
he  did  not  mean  that  the  Holy  Spirit  directed  these 
words  precisely  against  Judas,  but  he  foretold  that 
these  words  uttered  by  others  should  be  fulfilled  by 
Judas,  as  if  he  had  more  clearly  said  that  the  Scrip- 
ture must  be  fulfilled,  '  his  bishoprick  let  another 
take,'  which   (that  is,  fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures) 
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the  Holy  Spirit  foretold  of  Judas  by  the  mouth  of 
David.  This  is  the  work  of  them  who  speak  against 
me."*  That  St.  Peter  regarded  the  sense  rather 
the  exact  words — that  he  united  two  verses  of  two 
different  Psalms — that  he  did  not  mean  to  point  out 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  directed  these  words  precisely 
against  Judas,  is  the  language  of  a  man  whose  mind 
was  reasoning  upon  the  principle  of  accommodation, 
though  for  reasons  of  prudence  or  decorum  he  might 
be  unwilling  to  employ  the  term. 

But  throwing  aside  for  a  moment  all  unquiet  re- 
membrance of  all  controverted  interpretation,  let  us 
attend  to  the  very  words  of  the  New  Testament.  Does 
St  Peter  say  it  is  prophesied  in  the  book  of  the 
Psabus  ?    He  docs  not.     Does  he  employ  any  addi- 
tional term  intimating  a  prophecy  ?     He  does  not. 
What  then  is  the  word  used  by  him  ?    It  is  written. . 
Does  that  word  in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment always   imply  prediction  ?    It  does  not ;  for 
we  read,  "  It  is  written  in  your  law,  thou  shalt  not 
kill,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery."     Are  we  not 
assisted  by  the  context  in  judging  sometimes  whether 
a  prediction    be,  or  be  not   employed  ?    We  are. 
Will  the  context  here  in  the  passage  before  us  ad- 
mit a  convenient  sense,  from  which  prophecy  is  ex- 
cluded ?    It  does.     Can  we  reasonably  suppose  that  < 
St.   Peter,  in  citing  these  two  passages   from  the 
Psalms,  meant  to  apply  them  for  the  purpose  of  | 
illustration,  just  as   we   should  ourselves  employ 
some  apposite  and  luminous  expressions  in  quoting 
from  a  profane  author  terms  we  may  adapt  to  some« 

*  Quoted  from  Uie  Notes  in  Partridge's  Sermon. 
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subject,  which  he  had  not  in  view  ?    In  my  opinion 
we  can.     St.  Peter  you  sec  simply  says,  "  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Psalms,"  and  this  was  said  justly, 
because  the  words  arc  to  be  found  there,  and  it  might 
be  said  pertinently  by  St.  Peter,  if  he  designed  not 
to  insist  upon  a  prophecy,  but  to  accommodate  the 
mere  words  of  a  prophet  to  an  event  neither  pre- 
dicted nor  even  known  by  that  prophet;  and  I  add, 
that  it  might  be  said  very  forcibly,  if  the  purpose  of 
St.  Peter  was,  what  I  suppose  it  to  have  been,  to 
have  deeply  impressed  the  guilt  of  Judas  upon  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.     In  this  view  of  the  words  St. 
Peter  employs  two  passages,  one  more  luminous 
and  direct  than  the  other,  in  shewing  that  the  office 
of  an  Apostle,  which  Judas  once  filled,  ceased  to  be 
filled  by  him.     And  here  too,  we  must  allow  some 
hititude  to  the  signitication  of  the  Apostle's  words, 
for  in  reality  another  did  take  his  bisho])rick ;  and 
at  the  same  time  we  cannot  say  literally  that  no 
man  dwelt  in  his  tents  or  his  habitations,  if  tents 
or  habitations  were  intended  to  be  descriptive   of 
his  office.     It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  if 
the  word  air^y^ttTo,  as  it  is  commonly,  be  also  right- 
ly inter|)reted,  "  he  hanged  himself,"  there  might  be 
some  resemblance  between  the  fate  of  Achitophel 
and  the  fate  of  Judas.     But  for  reasons  which  it 
■were  unnecessary  to  state  here,  I  hold  with  Peri- 
zouius  and  other  learned  men,  that  the  word  is 
wrongly  translated,  and  means  suflbcation  from  ex- 
treme sorrow.     Achitophel  was  guilty  of  suicide ; 
Judas  probably  was  not ;  and  that  the  words  in  the 
109th  Psalm  are  not  applicable  to  Achitophel  is  a 
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point  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  establish 
by  various  ar^raents,  and  partly,  too,  from  that 
very  circuinstance  of  self-murder,  which  has  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  resemblance  between  Achito- 
phel  and  Judas. 

I  am  solicitous  to  remove  all  doubts  from  yoor 
minds  upon  the  meaning  of  St.  Peter's  words,  and 
therefore  I  think  it  right  not  entirely  to  pass  over 
that  part  of  the  supposed  prediction  in  which  we 
read  "  lot  another  take  his  bishoprick."  The  word 
bishop  implies  the  office  of  one  who  is  to  watch, 
and  who  is  invested  with  authority.  Thus,  when 
Cicero  was  employed  by  Pompcy  to  watch  over  the 
sen-coast  of  Italy,  he  calls  himself  the  Bishop  or 
Overseer.  "  Vult  enim  me  Pompcius  esse,  quem 
tota  hficc  Campana  et  maritima  ora  babeat  sTria-Kor 
mv."*  Mercurj',  whose  statue  was  placed  over  a 
school  of  exercise,  was  called  the  Overseer,  eairmre 
Ttuvif  y-jfivourimv  ixuTKOfirov.  In  Callimuchua  we  read 
of  Diana, 

Kai  ydf  kyviau 

And  Solon,  q\ioted  by  Demosthenes,  in  Orat.  dc 
Fulsa  Legatione,  to/ij  ya^  [ifydQufMS  iirla-imxaf, 
K.  T.  X.-f-  They  who  among  the  Greeks  had  the 
care  of  the  public  games  were  called  firla-Koiroi.'j^ 
The  officers  whom  the  Athenians  sent  yearly  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  cities,  which  were 
subjected  to  them,    bore   the   same  appellation.^ 


•  Ad.  Attic  UU  viL  epist.  11. 

t  P.  421,  ediuReiske. 

\  Sec  Suidas,  in  voce  MoKoros. 
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The  act  of  visiting  ia  expressed  by  a  siniilur 
word,  when  some  aid  was  to  be  given,  and  somo 
favour  to  be  conferred ;  and  hence  we  read  in 
Luke  19th,  "  Because  thou  knewcst  not  the  time  of 
thy  visitation  ;"  and  though  in  all  tlieae  instances  it 
bus  a  favourable  sense,  yet  in  Greek  it  is  applied 
sometimes,  and  in  our  own  language  it  is  more  ge- 
nerally applied  to  events  in  which  the  justice  of  God 
inflicts  punishment  upon  offenders.  The  Hebrew 
words  would  be  pequiiielu,*  his  bisboprick,  and  so  it 
is  translated  by  the  seventy.  But  the  term  is  some- 
times used  of  those  who  fill  inferior  offices,  us  in 
Numbers,  4th  chap.  16th  verse.  Eleazer,  who  had 
the  care  of  the  oil  for  the  lamp,  is  described  by  this 
word.  Applied  to  the  Apostks,  it  signifies,  no  doubt, 
n  much  higher  degree  of  dignity.  It  were  however 
to  be  wished,  that  in  expressing  the  sacred  office 
once  holden  by  Judas,  it  were  expressed  in  our  ver- 
sion by  some  term  less  equivocal.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  is  nothing  in  one  sohtary  passage,  which 
can  justify  us  in  affirming  that  the  long  train  of  ma- 
ledictions contained  in  the  109th  Psalm  was  intended 
by  the  writer  as  a  strict  and  inuuediate  prophecy 
concerning  Judas,  and  therefore,  without  the  small- 
est imputation  of  rashness,  we  may  explain  the 
words  of  St.  Peter,  as  I  have  again  and  again  said, 
by  the  principle  of  accommodation.  The  memory 
pf  every  Jew  was  furnished  with  the  phraseology 
of  the  Psalm,  and  his  imagination  I  should  think 
must  have  been  powerfully  affected  by  it.  The 
mind  of  every  Christian  convert  wag  fraught  with 


*  Sve  Parkhurst,  in  voce  piqued. 
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indignation  ag:ainst  the  perfidy  of"  Judas.  Hence 
the  apphcation  of  such  miu-ked  phraseology  to  such 
a  marked  oftender,  becomes  perspicuous,  apposite, 
and  cniphatical.  But  that  application,  though  ar- 
gumentative or  ornamental,  is  not  historical,  and  it 
leaves  us  at  liberty  to  look  out  for  some  other  per- 
son to  whom  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  was  pri- 
marily, or  more  directly  pointed.  I  shall  there- 
fore, employ  that  exposition  which,  after  much 
inquiry  and  much  reflection,  appears  to  me  the 
most  probable  and  most  instructive. 

By  those  who  hold  David  to  have  written  only 
seventy-two  Psalms  in  our  present  collection,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  109th  Psalm  was  composed  by 
Melchisedek.     Scarcely  possible  it  is,  that  for  this 
there  could  be  any  other  evidence  than  vague,  and 
perhaps  late  tradition;  and  probable  it  is,  that  those , 
who  adopted  it  were  anxious  to  secure  David  from 
the  reproach   of  maledictions,  which  more    feebly 
affected  the  credit  of  Melchisedek,  who  lived  in  an 
age  so  very  remote.     My  own  conviction,  however, 
from  internal  evidence,  is,  that  David  is  the  real  au- 
thor of  that  Psalm  ;  and  with  that  conviction  deeply  1 
fixed  upon  my  mind,  I  shall  now  enter  upon  the  ex-] 
planation  of  various  passages  contained  in  it.*    The} 
Psalm  opens  thus — "  Hold  not  thy  peace,  O  God  of 
my  praise,  (or  rather,  O  God,  my  praise,)  for  theH 
mouth  of  the  wicked  and  the  mouth  of  the  deceitful] 
are  opened  against  me :  they  have  spoken  against-j 
me  in  a  lying  tongue."     Hold  not  thy  peace  is  equi-j 
valent  to  the  interposition  of  the  Deity  for  the  aid,  or] 

*  Sec  Calinct  about  Melchisedek. 
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the  defence  of  others.  Thus  in  Psalm  the  28th  we 
read,  "  Unto  thee  will  I  cry  aloud,  O  Lord  my  rock, 
— be  not  silent  to  me,  lest  if  thou  be  silent  to  mc 
(that  is,  lest  if  thou  interpose  not  to  serve  me)  I 
become  like  unto  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit." 

The  Psahn  thus  proceeds — "  They  compassed  me 
about  also  with  words  of  hatred,  and  fought  against 
me  without  a  cause :  for  my  love  they  are  mine  adver- 
saries ;  but  I  give  myself  unto  prayer.  They  have 
rewarded  me  evil  for  good,  and  hatred  for  my  love." 
Here  we  have  the  distinct  and  express  mention  of 
other  persons  as  encompassing  David  with  words  of 
hatred,  and  of  David  as  giving  himself  unto  prayer. 
After  these  complaints  of  wrongs,  and  after  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Deity  in  prayer  for  that  protection  which 
conscious  innocence  alone  could  have  induced  David 
to  expect,  the  languiige  on  a  sudden  changes,  and 
according  to  the  cOumion  conceptions  of  men,  David 
pours  forth  words  of  hatred — exchanges  his  love  to- 
wards his  adversaries  of  which  he  had  been  spcjdiing 
for  revenge — gives  himself  no  longer  unto  prayer, 
but  unto  cursing,  and  tliis  too  in  the  very  presence 
of  heaven,  and  as  it  should  seem,  with  undisguised 
wishes — with  unqualified  entreaties — with  most  ar. 
dent  expectation,  that  the  uplifted  arm  of  Omnipo- 
tence itself  should  be  employed  in  executing  all  the 
tremendous  judgments  which  he  was  about  to  enu- 
merate. "  Set  thou,"  says  the  6th  verse  in  our 
Translation,  "  an  ungodly  man  to  be  ruler  over 
him,  and  let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand."*  Some 
understimd  the  first  part  of  the  verse  thus — "  Give 


*  See  the  Chaldec,  Seventy,  and  Syriac. 
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the  wicked  man  charge  over  hiin,"  but  they  rather 
mean,  "  Let  a  wicked  prefect,  or  judge,  be  over 
him,"  because  by  such  a  person  he  will  surely  be 
condemned  whether  innocent  or  guilty.     The  word 
Satan,*  in  this  and  many  other  places,  implies  not 
that  evil  spirit  who,  according  to  the  general  notions 
of  Christians  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  called  the 
Devil,-^  but  an  adversary  or  accuser  in  a  court  of 
law,  who,  according  to  the  Jewish  forms  of  judica-^ 
ture,  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the  accused ;   and 
thus  we  read  in  the  New  Testament,  "  Agree  quickly 
with  thine  adversary,  while  thou  art  in   the  way 
with  him."     In  the  next  verse  the  allusion,  as  in 
the  foregoing,  is  to  legal  processes:  "  When  sentence 
is  given  upon  him,  let  him  be  condemned,  and  let 
his  prayer  be  turned  into  sin."    The  meaning  of  the 
last  clause  may  be  thus  unfolded.    Under  impending 
dissolution  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Jews  to  utter 
this  short  prayer — **  Let  my  death  be  an  expiation 
for  all  my  offences."     Such  a  prayer  was  used  even 
when  men  died  by  the  common  course  of  nature ; 
but  it  became  more  proper  and  more  emphatical 
when  they  fell  by  the  hand  of  justice.     And  that  the 
last  prayer  of  a  man  should  become  a  sin — that  his 
patient  submission  to  a  sentence,  instead  of  expiat- 
ing his  former  offences,  should  constitute  a  new 
offence — that  the  very  means  he  employed  to  avert 
the  displeasure  of  Grod  should  make  him  incur  it 
more  grievously,  is  a  state  most  deplorable ;  and  to 

*  For  Satan,  or  Adversary,  see  page  413,  vol.  ii.  of  Chand- 
ler's Life  of  David. 
t  'AtTlhiKof,  iidfitiXoi. 
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wish  that  an  enemy,  justly  or  unjustly  condemned, 
should  ever  be  placed  in  such  a  state,  implies  the  most 
inveterate  and  most  determined  hatred.  Who  does 
not  weep  for  the  dying  malefactor,  when  ingenuously 
and  contritely  he  acknowledges  his  guilt ;  and  who 
docs  not  join  in  his  dying  prayer,  that  the  forfeiture 
of  his  life  may  in  some  degree  be  an  atonement  for 
his  sins  ? 

"  Let  his  days  be  few,  and  let  another  take  his 
office."  Here  the  same  train  of  judicid  ideas,  which 
occurs  in  the  former  verse,  yet  continues.  He  is 
to  perish  before  the  natural  period  of  his  existence 
shall  come — he  is  to  be  cut  short  by  a  legal  sen- 
tence— he  is  to  be  deprived  of  all  honours  and  all 
profits  which  belonged  to  the  office  he  once  filled, 
and  the  loss  of  which  must  have  added  fresh  bitter- 
ness to  the  cup  of  death ;  and  the  other  alarming 
effects  of  that  sentence  are,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
that  his  personal  estate,  as  well  as  life,  should  be 
forfeited,  and  that  his  widow  and  children  are  to 
wander  perpetually,  or,  as  the  originiU  words,  in  a 
form  often  intended  to  be  emphatical,  imply,  "  by 
moving  let  them  move." 

The  next  verses  are  these — "  Let  his  children  be 
fatherless,  and  his  wife  a  widow — let  his  children  be 
vagabonds  and  beg  their  bread — let  them  seek  it  also 
out  of  desolate  places."  Possible  it  is,  my  hearers,  that 
in  some  cases  the  public  safety  may  require  that  the 
fomily  of  a  traitor  should  be  deprived  of  their  inhe- 
ritance ;  but  the  justice  of  forfeiture  has  been 
doubted  by  some  of  the  ablest  writers  upon  law,  and 
though  a  severity  of  this  kind  may  be  employed 
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gravely  and  impartially  by  the  authority  of  a  judge, 
yet  we  should  be  terrified  at  the  malignity  of  any 
private  individual,  who  should  boldly  avow  his  de- 
sire that  the  weeping  widow  and  the  helpless  orphan 
should  suffer  for  the  erimcs  of  which  they  did  not 
partake  in  thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  and  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  seek  their  inheritance  in 
places  where  there  is  no  inhabit.int  to  pity  or  pro- 
tect them — no  home  to  shelter  them — no  hand  to 
hold  forth  a  morsel  of  bread  or  a  cup  of  water  when 
they  shall  be  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  their  souls 
shall  be  fainting  within  them.  Ancient  and  fretfuent 
as  may  be  the  instances  of  forfeiture*  among  many 
oriental  nations,  where  indeed  the  property  of  pri- 
vate individuals  was  generally  protected  by  imper- 
fect securities,  it  was  always  considered  as  an  aggra- 
vation of  punishment.  But  among  the  Jews,  where 
property  was  more  secured  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
forfeiture  for  offences  was  less  frequent,  the  wish 
contained  in  this  Psalm  included  a  nuich  greater  ag- 
gravation. 

The  Psalm  thus  proceeds — "  Let  the  extortioner 
constuuc  all  th.it  he  hath,  and  let  the  stranger  spoil 
his  labour."  The  word  rendered  consume  rather 
means  "  to  catch,-|"  to  exact,  to  seize  on,  as  a  merci- 
less creditor  would   seize  upon  the   goods  of  his 


•  On  the  frecjuent  use  of  forfL'iture  aninng  the  Chinese  and 
other  oriental  nations,  see  what  is  copiously  and  learnedly 
%titten  by  my  friend  Edmund  Henry  Barker,  in  the'  ClaMical 
IBecrcations. 
{    t  in  Lliu  Bible  version  the  word  is  calclu 
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Tlie  latter  part  of  the  curse  is  very  enipha- 

for  usury  was  expressly  forbidden  among  the 

ews  ;    and  therefore   that    a    stranger,   and  that 

stranger  a  heathen,  should  catch  the  fruit  of  a  nian'a 

labour,  was  a  high  exaggeration  of  the  evil  inflicted 

Dpon  him. 

"  Let  there  be  no  man  to  pitv  him — none  to  have 
compassion  on  his  fatherless  children  :  let  his  poste- 
rity be  destroyed ;  and  in  the  next  (or,  as  the  original 
has  it — in  one,)  generation  let  his  name  be  clean  put 
out:  let  the  wickedness  of  his  fathers  be  had  in 
remembrance  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  and  let  not 
the  sin  of  his  mother  be  done  away,"  In  this  male- 
diction we  have  the  traces  of  the  Jewish  notion,  that 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  were  to  be  visited  upon  the 
children  ;  and  though  in  the  Decalogue  this  punish- 
ment is  denounced  against  the  sin  of  idolatry,  which 
imder  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  dispensation 
tvas  indissolubly  connected  with  rebellion,  and  led 
to  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  national  polity,  as 
well  as  the  national  religion ;  yet  the  wayward  imagi- 
nations and  the  vindictive  passions  of  men  transferred 
the  principle  even  to  the  transactions  of  private  life, 
where,  however,  we  have  no  Scriptural  warrant  for 
maintaining,  in  any  one  instance,  that  the  child  by 
any  extraordinary  and  judicial  dispensations  of  the 

^ Deity,  really  did  suffer  for  the  guilt  of  his  parent. 
L  In  the  15th  verse  we  read — "  Let  them  alway  be 
before  the  Lord,  that  he  may  root  out  the  memorial 
of  them  from  oft'  the  earth."  Here,  according  to  the 
inion  of  Mr.  Peters,  the  direct  process  of  execm- 
•n  ceases ;  though  Dr.  Sykes  and  other  learned 
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men,  for  reasons  which  do  not  quite  satisfy  me, 
woiild  carrj-  them  on  to  the  20th  verse. 

Now  I  think  this  a  proper  place  for  .stating  to  yon 
the  history  of  that  interpretation,  which  transfers  the 
offensive  maledictions  from  David  to  some  other  per- 
son. It  was  first  suggested  in  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Pe- 
ters, the  celebrated  author  of  a  Critiail  Dissertation 
on  the  Book  of  Job.  Afterwards  Dr.  Sykes,*  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Paraphnise  and  Notes  upon  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,-^  fell  into  the  same  train  of  reason- 
ing ;  and  as  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  autho- 
rity which  the  name  of  Mr.  Peters  would  give  to 
any  theological  opinion,  and  as  the  Sermon  of  Mr. 
Peters  was  not  published  when  the  work  of  Dr. 
Sykes,  just  now  mentioned,  came  from  the  press,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  be  was  not  aware  of  the  fact. 
Mr.  Keate,  too,  who  sent  forth  a  most  usefiil  Sermon 
upon  this  Psalm  in  1794,  does  not  appear  to  have 
seen  what  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Peters.  Mattci,^ 
a  learned  Italian,  afterwards  published  a  similar  in- 
terpretation of  the  curses,  and  this,  too,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  known  what  had  been  previously 
done  by  our  own  pious  and  leiu"ncd  countryman, 
Mr.  Peters.  That  these  excellent  men,  without  com- 
munication, should  have  been  led  to  the  same  view 
of  the  subject,  is  no  doubt  a  striking  circunistance, 
and  may  \)c  well  considered  as  a  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  their  respective  opinions.     Assuming 


*  Sec  page  32  of  thu  Introduction, 
t  Published  in  1755. 

t  See  Notes  to  a  Sermon  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Par- 
tridge of  Doston. 
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le  present,  then,  that  the  curses  terminate  in 
Ters«  15,  and  reserving^  another  part  of  this  dts- 
coorse  what  I  tliink  a  right  interpretation  of  the 
Psalm  from  that  verse  to  verse  the  20th,  I  shall  re- 
sume my  own  inteqiretation. 

The  16th  and  17th  verses,  according  to  our  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  go  on  thus — "  Because  that  he 
remembered  not  to  show  raercy,  but  persecuted  the 
poor  and  needy  man,  that  he  might  even  slay  the 
Ixoken  in  heart.  As  he  loved  cursing,  so  let  it  come 
upon  him :   as  he  delighted  not  in  blessing,  so  let  it 
l>e  far  from  him."  Having  noticed  briefly,  what  here- 
after I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  more  particu- 
larly, the  sudden  transition  of  the  Psalmist  to  the 
singidar  number,  according  to  our  own  Version,  I 
will  observe,  that  agreeably  to  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  the  Psulm,  David  must  be  supposed  to 
aaagB  his  reasons  for  the  preceding  curses,  and  that 
those  reasons  are  professedly  founded  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  revenge  and  retaliation.     But  granting  that 
any  human  being  bad  persecuted  the  poor  and  hclp- 
\tm  man — that  his  deUght  was  in  cursing — that  he 
delighted  uot  in  blessing — could  any  man  be  justi- 
fied in  looking  up  to  heaven,  and  in  praying  that  an 
ungodly  man  should  judge  the  cause  of  his  foe — 
that  the  very  prayer  uttered  by  his  dying  lips  should 
brconu;  a  sin— that  his  fatherless  children  and  his 
widowed  wile   should   be  vagabonds  and  beg  their 
bread — that  the  extortioner  sbould  seize  all  that  he 
hath,  and  the  usurious  stranger  should  spoil  his  la- 
bour— that  there  should  be  no  man  to  have  compas- 
sion upon  him,  or  bis  widow  and  his   imoil'ending 
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orphans — that  his  very  posterity  should  be  destroyed 
— that  even  in  one  generation  his  nanie  should  be 
put  out — that  the  wretchedness  of  his  fate,  and  the 
sin  of  his  mother  should  always  be  before  the  Lord? 
No,  the  natural  sentiments  of  tlie  human  heart  re- 
volt from  such  a  supposition ;  for  it  implies  a  de- 
gree of  guilt  etjualling  what  the  very  worst  men, 
from  the  very  worst  motives,  and  in  possession  of 
the  greatest  power  for  doing  the  very  worst  mis- 
chief, ever  inflicted  upon  their  fellow-creatures.  It 
ascribes  to  the  Deity  himself  what,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  aflairs,  nearly  the  wickedest  of 
men  would  l)lush  to  avow  of  themselves — what  they 
would  view  with  anguish  if  sufiered  by  other  men 
— what  they  would  condemn  in  the  most  pointed 
terms  of  abhorrence,  if  perpetrated  by  other  men 
against  themselves. 

My  hciu-ers,  violent  as  may  have  been  the  emotions, 
virulent  as  may  have  been  the  invectives,  and  fero- 
cious as  may  have  been  the  menaces  of  enraged  and 
vindictive  men,  the  Psalm  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing as  generally,  but  erroneously  understood,  may  find 
one,  imd  for  the  honour  of  our  nature  I  would  hope 
only  one  parallel,  in  which  malediction  is  acciunu- 
lated  upon  malediction  ;  and  in  order  to  deepen  the 
horror  which  iimst  be  excited  in  your  bosoms  by  the 
recital  of  what  you  read  in  the  Scriptures,  I  will  lay 
before  you  some  striking  parts  of  those  curses  which 
occur  in  a  human  composition,  and  contain  the 
most  melancholy  proof  of  the  extravagances  into 
which  the  human  mind  may  sometimes  be  seduced 
by  pridcj  or  precipitated  by  rage. 
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"  May  God  the  Father,  who  created  man,  God  the 
Son,  who  suffered  for  man,   and   the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  poured  forth  in  baptism,  curse  him. — May 
the  holy  cross,  which  Christ,  triumphing  over  death, 
ascended  for  our  salvation  ;    may  the  holy  Virgin 
Marj' ;  may  the  holy  Michael,  the  conductor  of  the 
souls  of  the  blessed  ;  may  all  the  angels  and  arch- 
angels, and  the  principalities  and  powers,  and  the 
whole  army  of  heaven  curse  him. — May  the  sacred 
hosts  of  patriarchs  and  prophets  ;  may  John  the  pre- 
cursor of  Christ ;  may  the  holy  Peter,  Paul,  Andrew, 
and  all  the  other  Apostles  of  Christ,  and  his  disci- 
ples, and  the  four  Evangelists,  who  by  their  preach- 
ing have  converted  the  world ;    may  the  wonderful 
troop  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  Miio  by  their  good 
works  are  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  may  all  the 
saints,  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  even  to 
the  end  thereof  are  found  among  the  beloved  of 
God ;  may  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  all  things 
therein  hallowed,   curse  him. — May  he  be  cursed, 
whether  he  be  in  the  house,  or  in  the  field,  or  in  the 
wood,  or  in  the  waters,  or  in  the  sanctuary. — May 
he  be  cursed  whether  hving  or  dying,  whether  he  be 
hungry  or  thirsty,  whether  he  be  waking  or  asleep, 
whether  he  be  walking  or  at  rest ;  may  he  be  cursed 
within  and  without ;  in  all  the  powers  and  all  the 
parts  of  the  body,  in  the  texture  of  his  limbs,  and 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet 
may  there  be  no  soundness." 

Arc  you  not  shocked,  my  hearers,  at  the  minute- 
ness with  which  the  human  imagination  expatiates 

upon  a  long  imd  terrible  succession  of  particulars — 
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at  the  eagerness  with  which  the  soul  and  body  are 
thus  devoted  to  perdition — at  the  presumption  with 
which  the  most  virtuous  classes  of  men,  the  most  ex- 
alted orders  of  angels  and  archangels,  and  even  the 
Sanctifier  of  mankind,  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  the 
Creator  of  mankind,  are  invoked  to  pour  down  their 
curses  upon  an  oflender.  Well  may  you  ask  when,  and 
whvj  and  where  such  a  hideous  composition  derived 
its  origin.  It  was  written  in  a  dark  age  of  ignorance 
and  superstition.  It  bears  the  awful  name  of  an  ex- 
communication, and  was  meant  as  a  fonnidable  engine 
of  spiritual  tyranny.  It  is  presented  among  the  re- 
cords of  an  ancient  and  venerable  cathedral  in  our  O'wn 
land;*  and  whether  you  read,  or  whether  you  hear  it, 
be  thankfid  to  heaven  that  you  live  in  a  reformed 
Church,  and  an  enlightened  age,  when  no  bigot, 
however  famed  for  external  sanctity — no  persecutor, 
however  armed  with  ecclesiastical  power,  could  utter 
such  imprecations  without  exciting  the  resentment, 
and  the  abhorrence  of  every  devout  fellow  Christian, 
every  civihzed  fellow-subject,  and  every  humane  fel- 
low-creature. 

In  the  course  of  your  own  experience  many  a 
serious  and  benevolent  man  among  you  must  have 
been  offended  at  the  intemperate  expressions,  which 
fall  from  the  lips  of  your  fellow-creatures  in  tlie 
flutter  of  surprise,  the  agitation  of  fretfulncss,  the 
blind  fury  of  wrath,  or  the  gloomy  and  deliberate 
suggestions  of  revenge.     But  they  fall  very  short 


•  Sec  Textus    RofieiMis,  p.  55,  edited  by  Thom.  llesme, 
Oxford,  1720. 
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of  the  maledictions  which,  in  the  foregoing  in- 
stance, were  proposed  by  the  members  of  a  Christian 
priesthood ;  for  they  involve  no  wish  of  curses  ex- 
tended to  the  widow  and  the  or])ban.  Hateful  how- 
ever as  they  arc  to  the  ears  of  man,  anddispleasing  as 
they  must  be  in  the  sight  of  God,  they  are  far  infe- 
rior in  malignity  and  profaneness  to  those  curses, 
which  you  read  in  the  10i)th  Psaltn,  and  from  the 
imputation  of  which  I  will  endeavour  to  rescue  the 
character  of  David. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Psalm,  David,  you  see, 
declares  that  the  mouths  of  the  wicked  and  the  de- 
ceitful are  opened  against  him — that  they  compassed 
him  about  with  words  of  hatred — and  fought  against 
him  without  a  cause.  Here,  you  will  observe,  that 
he  speaks  of  enemies  in  the  plural,  and  that  he  im- 
putes to  them  words  of  hatred,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  very  likely,  that  he  should  be  in  haste  to  commit 
the  very  fault  which  he  had  condemned.  In  the 
4th  verse  he  adds,  "  For  my  love  (i.  e.  in  return  for 
the  love  I  bear  them)  they  are  mine  adversaries;  but 
I  give  myself  unto  prayer."  So  deep  and  painful 
•was  his  sense  of  their  ingratitude,  that  he  dwells 
upon  it,  and  adds — they  have  rewarded  evil  for  my 
good,  and  hatred  for  my  love.  Now,  can  we  rea- 
sonably suppose  that  David,  after  professing  to  give 
himself  unto  prayer,  should  instantly  abandon  him- 
self to  deliberate  and  accumulated  cursing  ?  And 
yet  in  the  very  next  verse  such  cursing  begins,  and 
continues  in  many  succeeding  verses.  Wliere  he 
Hpeaks  of  those  who  rewarded  him  evil  for  good, 
and  hatred  for  his  love,  he  adverted,  as  I  am  quite 

VOL.  V.  2  N 
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convinced,  to  his  ungrateful  and  rebellious  son, 
Absalom,  and  I  do  no  violence  to  probability  when 
I  add,  that  among  these  adversaries  were  included 
many  persons,  to  whom  his  royal  favour  had  been 
extended,  before  they  had  taken  up  arms  against 
him. 

Dr.  Sykes,  not  having  been  led  to  inquire  who 
those  enemies  were,  nor  whether  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  speaker,  or  speakers,  intro- 
duced, writes  thus:*  "  Tixke  this  psalm  then,  as 
containing  a  rccitid  of  the  curses  and  imprecations 
of  very  slanderous  men  against  the  Psalmist  him- 
self exclusively,  from  v.  5th  to  the  20th,  and  all  is 
clear.  David  says,  v.  3,  '  They  compassed  me  about 
with  words  of  hutxcd ;'  and  v.  2,  '  The  mouth 
of  the  wicked,  and  the  mouth  of  the  deceitful  arc 
o[)cticd  against  me  ;  they  have  spoken  agiiinst  me 
with  a  lying  tongue.'  And  when  he  had  urged  his 
love  and  good  actions  to  these  enemies  of  his,  v.  4, 
5,  then  follow  the  evil  wishes  they  expressed  against 
him  to  V.  20."  Mr.  Peters,  following  not  only  the 
translation  of  the  early  bishops'  Bible,  retained  in 
our  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  differing  very  httle 
from  Covcrdale's  version ;  but  the  last  translation 
also,  which  was  professedly  more  adapted  to  the 
Hclircw  text — Mr.  Peters,  I  say,  has  pjirticularly  no- 
ticed, thiit  at  the  opening  of  the  malediction,  v.  fi, 
there  is  a  sudden  transition  from  the  plural  num- 
ber, and  tliat  from  this  verse  to  the  close  of  v.  16,  the 
language  of  cursing  is  employed  against  one  person 
only,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  accompanied  by 

*  P.  xxxii,  of  the  Introduction. 
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the  language  of  accusation.  Under  a  former  head 
I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  open  the  full  import  of 
those  curses,  and  it  now  remains  for  me  to  produce 
and  support  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Peters,  who 
would  separate  that  one  person  from  the  enemies  ge- 
nerally mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  first  five  verses. 
Now  the  Sacred  History  fortunately  supplies  us 
with  numerous  circumstances  which  may  assist  us 
in  determining  the  particular  enemy  from  whom 
these  curses  proceeded.  That  enemy  I  believe 
to  be  Shimci,  and,  in  order  to  establish  my  po- 
sition, I  will  explain  to  you  his  situation  and  his 
l>ehaviour.  Shimei  belonged  to  the  family  of  Saul^ 
to  the  degraded  family  of  a  degraded  king.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  power  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  in 
so  much,  that  after  the  victory  of  David  over  Absa- 
lom, and  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Shimei  brought 
with  him  in  his  train  a  thousand  followers.  He 
shared  very  largely  with  Absalom  in  the  guilt  of 
that  insurrection  which  had  driven  David  from  his 
palace ;  and  it  more  especially  deserves  your  notice, 
that  the  conduct  of  this  traitor  is  peculiarly  marked 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  rancour  of  his  spirit 
broke  forth  in  the  bitterness  of  his  words.  When 
king  David,  we  read,  came  to  Bahurim — "  behold, 
there  came  out  a  man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of 
Saul,  whose  name  was  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera :  he 
came  forth,  and  cursed  still  as  he  came.  And  thus 
said  Shimei,  when  he  cursed,  Come  out,  thou  bloody 
man,  thou  man  of  Belial ;  the  Lord  hath  returued 
upon  thee  all  the  blood  of  the  house  of  Saul,  and 
the  Lord  hath  delivered  the  kingdom  into  the  hand 
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of  Absalom,  thy  son ;  and  heboid  thou  art  taken  in 
thy  mischief,  because  thou  art  a  bloody  man."  Here 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  remark,  that  in  order  to 
point  out  the  atrocity  of  murder,  the  plural  is  often 
used  in  Hebrew,  Demim,  bloods.  Shimei,  in  the 
very  curse  against  David,  calls  him  "  a  man  of 
bloods."  In  psalm  5th,  verse  the  6th,  we  read  of 
"  the  man  of  bloods  and  deceit."  In  psalm  the 
51st,  verse  the  14th,  "  Deliver  me  from  blood  guilti- 
ness," or  "  the  guilt  of  bloods."  In  Proverbs  the 
29th,  verse  10th,  "  the  men  of  bloods"  are  described 
as  hating  the  upright,  aud  seeking  the  life  of  every 
just  person.  Now  Absalom  had  most  unnaturally 
rebelled  against  a  father  and  a  sovereign.  Many  of 
David's  subjects  and  his  servants  had  joined  in  the 
rebellion.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Shimei  to  insult 
David  with  the  most  unjust  reproaches,  and  the 
most  savage  execrations.*  Those  reproaches,  and 
those  execrations,  nmst  have  filled  the  soul  of  David 
with  anguish,  and  from  their  pernicious  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  exasperated  and  depraved  Absalom, 
and  the  other  conspirators,  they  naturally  rushed 
into  the  memory  of  the  alHicted  monarch,  and  led 
him  to  enumerate  them,  when  he  had  thrown  him- 
self upon  the  protection  of  Almighty  God.  Strong 
also  and  just  was  the  resentment  which  they  had 
excited  among  the  faithful  adherents  of  David ;  for 
afterwards,  when  his  arms  were  triumphant,  Shimei, 
we  read,  "  came  down  with  the  men  of  Judah  to 
meet  king  David,  and  said  to  him — Let  not  my 
lord  impute  iniquity  unto  me,  neither  do  thou  re- 
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member  that  which  thy  servant  did  perversely  the  day 
that  my  lord  the  king  went  out  of  Jerusalem,  that 
the  king  should  tidie  it  to  his  heart.  For  thy  ser- 
vant doth  know  that  I  have  sinned ;  therefore,  be- 
hold I  am  come  the  6rst  this  day  of  all  the  house  of 
Joseph,  to  go  down  to  meet  my  lord  the  king.  But 
Abisfaai,  the  son  of  Zcruiah,  answered,  and  said, 
Shall  not  Shimei  be  put  to  death  for  this,  because 
he  cursed  the  Lords  anointed?"  Other  men,  as  Abi- 
.shai  knew,  were  traitors,  and  had  received  their  par- 
don. But  Shimei  added  cursing  to  treason,  and 
therefore,  in  the  estimation  of  Abishai,  he  was 
wholly  unworthy  of  being  pardoned.*    Shimei  him- 


*  So  prominent  is  this  feature  of  savage  insolence  in  the 
character  of  Shimei,  and  so  deep  is  the  impression  which  it 
made  on  the  mind  of  David,  of  his  faithful  subjects,  and  the 
sacred  historian,  that  I  thitik  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  explore 
very  fully  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  principle,  by  which  the 
persons  just  now  mentioned  to  you  were  actuated.  He  that 
denies  the  existence  of  that  peculiar  veneration,  and  peculiar 
pity,  which  nature  has  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  towards 
sovereigns  in  distress,  is  a  shallow  pliilosopher,  and  he  who, 
by  delusive  abstractions,  or  visionary  refinements,  would 
weaken  their  efficacy,  is  a  mischievous  member  of  society. 
Cicero,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  better  statesman,  and  a 
better  moralist  than  some  luminaries  of  the  modern  school, 
where  he  describes  the  effects,  which  the  defeat,  the  flight,  and 
the  perilous  situation  of  Mithridates  produced  upon  rival  mo- 
narchs,  suddenly  disarmed  of  their  jealousy,  and  the  subjects 
of  monarchs,  as  suddenly  exchanging  sullen  fear  for  ardent 
good-will.  "  Hoc  jam  fere  sic  fieri  solcre  accepimus,  ut  regum 
afflicts  fortune  facile  multoruni  opes  alliciant  ad  misericor- 
diani,  maximeque  eorum,  qui  reges  sunt,  aut  vivant  in  regno, 
quod  regale  iis  nomen  magnum  ct  sanctum  esse  videatur  :  ita> 
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self  Stood  condemned  by  his  own  conscience  for 
the  peculiar  wickedness  of  that  cursing.  He  sepa- 
rated it  from  all  other  criniinul  overt  acts  of  disobe- 
dience ;  he  invested  it  with  all  its  peculiar  circum- 


que  tantuni  victus  efficcre  potuit,  quantum  incolumis  nunquam 
est  ausus  optare.  (Pro  Lege  Manilia,  viii.  51.)  But  what 
more  especially  dcserres  our  notice  is  the  lively  sensibility  of 
virtuous  pride,  when  the  same  sentiment  is  imputed  by  us  to 
other  men,  and  in  other  men  has  been  wounded.  Kings  may 
indeed  be  slain  in  battle,  led  away  captive  into  foreign  lands, 
deposed,  and  even  in  some  cases  destroyed  by  their  own  sub- 
jects, and  yet  we  can  often  read  of  their  misfortunes  without 
very  strong  and  painful  emotions.  But,  if  insult  be  added  to 
injury,  and  in  the  giddiness  of  success  the  low  and  the  worth- 
less trample  upon  lite  mighty,  the  conscious  dignity  of  human 
nature  rushes  upon  our  minds,  and  we  become  deeply  inter- 
ested in  favour  of  those  who  have  been  hurled  from  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  power,  and  stripped  of  tlie  gorgeous  emblems 
in  which  grandeur  is  wont  to  be  arroyed.  To  this  complex 
and  vigorous  sentiment  in  which  reverence,  placability,  pity, 
the  virtuous  but  subdued  pride  which  often  accompanies  pity, 
and  a  latent,  but  atvful  sense  of  the  instability  of  all  human 
greatness  are  united,  appeals  are  often  made  with  the  happiest 
effect  by  the  sagacity  of  the  historian,  and  tlie  genius  of  the 
poet.  Each  selects  the  circumstances  of  external  condition,  in 
which  the  ordinary  classes  of  mankind  would  be  viewed  with 
indifference,  or  contempt,  and  by  contrasting  those  circum- 
stances with  the  earlier  and  happier  condition  of  the  sufferer, 
each  rouses  our  indignation  against  that  indifference,  and  that 
contempt,  where  they  are  directed  towards  an  object  once  con- 
templated with  opposite  and  nobler  feelings.  The  arrogance 
and  ferocity  of  Achilles,  which  are  accompanied  by  an  agree- 
able perception  of  his  valour  and  niagnaitimity  in  the  hour  of 
conflict  with  his  rivals  and  his  foes,  would  have  excited  even 
unminglcd  abhorrence,  if  he  had  spurned  from  him  an  aged 
father   and   a  suppliant  king.     The  indignities  offered   to  tlie 
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fltances  of  time  and  place,  and  assigned  to  it  a  name 
of  severe  reproach,  "  Remember  not  that  which  thy 
scn'ant  did  perversely  the  day  that  my  lord  the  king 
went  out  of  Jerusalem."     But  when  Shimei   was 


remains  of  Polynices  aflfect  us  more  powerfully  than  the  loss  of 
his  kingdom,  or  liig  life,  even  thouj;h  these  calamities  were 
inflicted  upon  hira  by  the  hand  of  a  brother.  The  tale  of  mo- 
narchs,  whose  personal  characters  in  seasons  of  prosperity  were 
unworthy  of  our  esteem,  awakens  commiseration,  when  we 
read  tliat  they  were,  by  the  decree  of  a  Roman  senate,  drag- 
ged along  the  Sacred  Way  to  grace  the  insolent  and  barbarous 
triumph  of  their  conquerors.  The  dethronement,  blindness, 
and  imbecility  of  Lear  become  far  more  interesting  to  us,  when 
his  mind  was  pierced  with  tl»e  scorpion  stings  of  mockery  by  a 
thankless  and  unfeeling  cliild.  The  conspirators  who  planted 
the  poniards  in  the  breast  of  Julius  Ca'sar,  did  not  presume  to 
insult  their  breathless  victim,  and  well  did  Antony  display  hia 
deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  his  selection  of  the  topics, 
by  which  he  stirred  up  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  people  in 
compassion  to  the  slain,  and  in  rage  against  the  destroyers. 
Even  in  the  seeming  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  we  may 
find  circumstances,  which  completely  account  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  feeling  which  we  are  now  considering. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  a  distinction,  which  shall  now  be  ex- 
plained more  particularly,  I  said  that  an  historian  or  a  poet  would 
select  circumstances  from  the  external  condition  of  great  person- 
ages. Thus  a  king  feeding  on  a  very  scanty  and  homely  meal, 
cloathed  day  after  day  in  ragged  garments,  and  dwelling  by  com- 
pulsion in  a  squalid  cottage,  would  excite  the  commiseration 
which  we  should  not  feel  for  a  peasant.  But  that  commisera- 
ratioD  would  not  be  experienced,  if  by  a  long  series  of  extra- 
vagant fdUies,  or  by  the  undisguised  commission  of  low  vices, 
or  a  marked  predilection  for  the  society  of  base  companions,  he 
previously  to  his  downfall,  had  forced  his  subjects  to  despise 
him.  He  that  apparently  has  cea.sed  to  respect  himself,  will 
soon  cease  to  be  respected  by  others ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  from 
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thus  sensible  of  his  own  iniquity,  when  he  knew 
the  grief  and  the  rage  which  the  king  must  have 
felt  from  it — when  he  wiis  aware  that  the  affectionate 
friend  and  the  trusty  servants  of  David  remembered 


tl)c  violated  sense  of  propriety  and  duty  in  our  own  minds, 
coutempt  is  followed  by  effects  more  permanent,  and  more  in- 
curable than  detestation  or  terror.  TTic  tyrant,  Caligula, 
■who  exclaimed  "  Oderint,  dum  mutuant,"  was  not  destitute 
of  sagacity,  ^\^lile  tliey  who  hate  are  accustomed  also  to 
fear,  tliey  may  be  expected  to  obey ;  but  contempt  soon  dis- 
lodges fear,  and,  without  the  aid  of  hatred,  will  produce 
disobedience  to  authority,  and  apathy  to  misfortune.  Conti- 
guity in  time  is  also  another  cause,  which  is  well  known  to 
heighten  our  joys  and  sorrow,  our  lore  and  hatred.  It  was 
the  recent  cruelty,  and  the  recent  arrogance  of  Jezabel,  which 
reconciles  us  to  her  doom,  when,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  Jehu,  the  eunuchs  threw  her  out  of  the  window,  and  she 
fell  into  the  inclosure  of  the  outward  wall,  where  she  was  eaten 
by  dogs,  for  the  completion,  as  we  know,  of  a  prophecy ;  and 
yet  Jehu  himself  soon  relented,  and  exclaimed,  "  Go,  gee  what 
IS  become  of  this  unhnpp}*  woman,  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a 
king's  daughter."  It  was  the  fresh  remembrance  of  multiplied 
wrongs,  which  increased  the  joy  of  the  Romans  on  the  death 
of  Tiberius — '>  Morte  ejus  ita  la;tatus  est  populus,  ut  ad  pri- 
mum  nuntium  discurrentes,  pars  Tiberium  in  Tiberim  clami> 
tarent,  pars  terram  matrem  deosque  Manes  orarent,  ne  mortuo 
scdem  ullam  nisi  inter  impios  darent,  alii  uncum  et  Gemonias 
cadaveri  minarentur,  cxacerbati  super  memoriam  pristine;  cru- 
delitatis,  etiam  rcccnti  atrocilatc."  (Suetonius  in  Ti/rt,  c.  75.) 
It  was  in  habits  of  domestic  life,  so  debasing  to  the  dignity  of  i 
royalty,  and  in  tlie  degradation  of  cruelty  itself,  when  ex- 
tended to  the  lower  classes  of  society,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  causes,  which  excluded  Domitiao  from  pity — 

"  Sed  periit,  postquara  cerdonibus  esse  timendus 
"  Coeperat :  hoc  iiocuit  Lumiurutn  cicde  madenli." 

There  cannot  indeed  be  a  more  striking  argument  for  shew- 
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it  with  honest  indignation,  would  he  have  ventured 
into  the  presence  of  an  offended,  hut  victorious 
king ;  or  would  he  have  hrought  down  with  him 
Ziha  the  servant  of  the  house  of  Saul,  and  liis  fif- 


I 
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ing  the  energy  of  the  principle  which  I  am  now  explitlning, 
than  were  the  mixed  effects  that   followed   the  death  of  this 
tyrant — "  Occisum  eum  populus  indilTercnter,  miles  gravissime 
tulit,  statimque  euni  Divum  appeljare  conatus  est ;  paratus  et 
ulcisci,  nisi  duces   defuissent;  quod   quidem  paullo  post  fecit, 
expostulatis  ad  poenam  pertinacissinie  cordis  auctoribus;  con- 
tra Senatus  adeo  la?tacu8  est,  ut  repleta  certatim  curia  non  tem- 
peraret,    quin  mortuum   contumeliosissimo  atque  acerbissimo 
acclamationuni  genere  laceraret ;  scalas  ctiam   inferri,   clype- 
osquc  et   imagines  ejus   coram  dctrahi,  et   ibidem  solo  affligi 
juberet;    novissinie  eradendos  ubique  titulos,   abolendamquc 
omnem  memoriam   decerneret."     (Suetonius  in  f'ila,  c.  23.) 
It  requires  that  pure,  and  delicate,  and  well-poised  state  of  the 
affections,  which  belongs  to  the  contemplative  few  alone,  that 
amidst  our  contempt  for  the  follies,  and  uur  abhorrence  of  the 
crimes  of  Nero,  we  can  find  room  for  compassion  on  reading 
that,    when   his   murderers   approached,    he    tremblingly  ex- 
claimed,  iirrruy  fi  wn'tixo^wf  a^Kfit  KTuiros  ovara  /3aXXei,   and  that 
to  the  Centurion,  who  threw  his  garment  over  the  bleeding 
wounds,  and  professed  to  have  come  to  the  aid  of  his  master, 
he  uttered  these  dying  words,  "  Sero,  hacc  est  fides  I  "    We,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  look  with  horror  upon  the  enormities 
which  he  perpetrated ;  but  his  subjects  were  not  all  of  them 
actuated  by  the  same  emotions — "  Tantumque  gaudium   pub- 
lice  praebuit,  ut  plebs  pileata  tota  urbe  discurreret,  et  tanien 
non  defuerunt,  qui  per  longum  tempus  vernis  te&tivisquc  flo- 
ribus  tumulum  ejus  ornarent ;  ac  modo  imagines  proitextatas 
in  Kostris  proferrent,    modo  edicta,  quasi  viventis,    et  brevi 
magno  amicorum  malo  reversuri."     (Suetonius  in  I'ila,  c.  56.) 
Now  of  the  different  manners  in  which  the  misfortunes  of  a 
king,  and  a  subject  are  viewed,  we  shall  have  a  most  decisive 
proof,  if  we  contrast  the  fall   of  Scjanus  with   that  of  Nero. 
We  have  seen  froni  the  historian  that  pity  and  respect  were 
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teen  sons  with  hun,  if  he  had  not  been  taught  by 
early  experience  to  confide  in  the  placabihty  of 
David  ?  Would  he  have  cherished  the  shghtest  hope 
of  pardon,  or  reUcd  upon  the  merits  of  recent  sub- 


by  8omc  per8on8  expressed  towards  their  slaughtered  king ;  but 
what  says  the  puet  of  the  sentiment  excited  by  the  violent 
death  of  tlie  favourite  ? 

"  Sed  quid 
Turba  Kemi  ?  eequitur  fortunum,  ut  semper,  et  odit 
Daiiuiatos  ;  idem  populus,  si  Nurtia  Tusco 
Favisset,  si  oppressa  foret  secura  senectus, 
Principis,  hac  ipsa  Sejanum  diceret  hora 
Augustura."     Juv.  Sat.  x.  72. 

Even  the  fickleness  justly  ascribed  to  popular  feeling  rarely 
makes  a  whole  people  obdurate  to  the  distresses  of  their  sove- 
reigns. In  the  hour  of  prosperity  Sejanus  and  Nero  might 
alike  have  been  flattered  ;  but  in  the  hour  of  adversity  the  one 
found  some  to  pity,  while  no  man  shed  a  tear  for  the  other. 
Turning,  however,  from  ancient  times  to  events  recorded  in 
the  history  of  our  own  country,  let  us  recollect  what  we  expe- 
rience in  our  own  bosoms,  when  majesty  is  at  once  overtaken 
by  disaster,  and  assaulted  by  contumely.  WTien  Edward  the 
Second  is  compelled  to  employ  the  water  of  a  chill  and  muddy 
stream  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  afler  fruitless  remon- 
strance his  cheeks  are  bedewed  with  tears  —  when  Richard  the 
Second,  "  ere  he  shook  off"  the  regal  thoughts,  with  which  he 
had  reigned,"  finds  not  truth  in  one  of  the  twelve  thousand 
who  sometime  cried  to  him,  "  All  hail !"  when,  as  he  is  led 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  "  men's  eyes  do  scowl  upon 
him,"   when  no  man  cries  "  God  save  him,"  and 

"  When  rude  misgovcrn'd  hands,  from  window's  tops, 
Tlirow  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's  head  ;'' — 

when,  at  a  later  period,  Charles  the  First  ta  insulted  by  the 

brutal  soldiery,  and  the  smell  of  a  weed  known  to  be  offensive 
to  him  is  impudeutly  and  cruelly  forced  upon  liis  senses,  then  it 
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"mission,  or  risked  tho  forfeit  of  his  life  to  the  laws, 
if  he  had  supposed  that  David  had  really  uttered 
such  imprecations  against  his  enemies,  as,  according 
to  any  other  interpretation  of  the  text  of  the  psalin 
than  that  which  I  propose,  are  contained  in  it  ?  No, 
he  would  have  expected  his  own  days  to  be  few ;  he 
would  have  expected  another  to  take  his  own  office ; 
he  would  have  expected  his  own  wife  to  be  a  widow, 
his  own  children  to  be  vagabonds,  and  beg  their 
bread,  his  oiim  posterity  to  be  destroyed,  and  in  the 
next  generation  his  own  name  to  be  clean  put  out. 
But  in  order  to  fix  upon  Shiuiei  yet  more  deeply 


ia  that  we  are  instantaneously  and  irresistibly  overpowered  by 
unmiiigled  compassion  for  ihe  sufferings  of  fallen  royalty — then 
it  U  that,  according  to  the  power  of  sympathy,  as  beautifully 
illustrated  by  a  philosopher  of  our  own  times,  we  enter  into  all  the 
complicated,  and  all  the  agitated  feelings  of  personages,  who, 
having  been  entitled  and  accustomed  to  receive  the  marked  ex- 
pressions of  homage  in  every  gesture,  word,  and  tone,  from  sub- 
jects of  every  age,  every  sex,  and  every  class,  are,  upon  a  re- 
verse of  fortune,  buffeted  and  despitefuUy  treated  by  themeanest 
kind,  and  the  vilest  ruffian — then  it  is  that  even  they,  who  con- 
tend for  tlie  necessity  of  rigorous  punishment,  disdain  to  pal- 
liate outrageous  contumely — tlien  it  is  that  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  shrink  from  justice  herself  in  her  sterner  form,  and 
through  the  medium  of  tlieir  imagination  and  affections,  con- 
template her  under  the  milder  features  of  mercy — then  it  is 
that  we  lose  sight  of  every  infirmity  that  once  disgusted,  every 
wrong  that  irritated,  every  crime  that  alarmed  us ;  and  borne 
awa^'  by  tumultuous  and  honest  indignation,  we  call  down 
from  heaven  the  avenging  thunderbolt  upon  the  head  of  the 
triumphant  and  ruthless  oppressor.  Similar  were  the  feelings 
of  those,  who  were  earwitnesses  of  the  bitter  and  scornful 
taunts,  which  Shimei  levelled  against  his  royal  master  in  a  sea- 
son of  humiliating  and  mortifying  adversity. 
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the  crime  of  cursing  his  king,  and  thus  to  increase 
the  probability  that  David  in  the  109th  paalm  al- 
ludes to  this  fact,  I  will  produce  a  third  instance, 
which  plainly  shews  that  the  sacred  historian  was 
anxious  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  notorious, 
and  prominent,  and  peculiar  wickedness  in  Shimei. 
You  have  heard  his  cruel  execrations,  and  his  lying 
words,  when,  upon  David's  going  down  to  Bahurim, 
he  called  him  "  a  man  of  blood."     You  have  heard 
the  eagerness  of  Ahishai  for  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
when  the  king  had  passed  over  Jordan.     You  shall 
now  hear  the  direct  testimony  of  David  himself; 
for  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  was  giv- 
ing his  last  serious  instructions  to  Solomon  upon 
the  administration  of  his  government,  he  says,  (c. 
2.  Kings  book  i.),    "  Behold,   thou  hast  with  thee 
Shimei,  the  son  of  Gcra,  a  Bcnjamite  of  Bahurim, 
which  cursed  me  with  a  grievous  curse  in  the  day 
when  I  went  to  Mahanaini."     Here  you  discern  the 
lasting  grief  and  terror,  which  had  been  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  David  by  the  curses  of  Shimei ; 
and  here  too  let  me  stop  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
David  from  undeserved  censure.    Of  David  wc  have 
been  told  by  a  celebrated  and  subtle  sceptic,  that 
when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  where  all  mankind 
resign  their  resentments  and  animosities,  his  latest 
breath  was    employed    in   dictating  a  posthumous 
murder  to  his  own  son  Solomon.    But  what  says  the 
sacred  text,    "  Thou  hast  with  thee  Shimei,  who 
cursed  me  with  a  grievous  curse,  in  the  day  when  I 
went   to  Mahanaim  ;  but   I   swore  to  him  by  the 
Lord,  saying,  I  will  not  put  thee  to  death  with  the 
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sword.  Now,  therefore,  hold  him  not  guiltless,  for 
thou  art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what  thou  ought- 
est  to  do  unto  him  ;  but  his  hoar  head  bring  thou 
down  to  the  grave  with  blood."  Now,  from  these 
words  I  should  infer,  not  any  change  in  the  mind  of 
David  from  clemency  to  cruelty,  but  the  secret  per- 
severance of  Shiraei's  mind  in  rebellion  and  un- 
thankfulness.  If  Shimci,  by  repentance,  were  a 
safe  subject,  the  direction  given  to  Solomon  was 
unnecessary ;  but  if  he  retained  his  evil  disposition, 
and  was  secretly  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to 
dethrone  the  son  of  David,  and  to  restore  the  family 
of  Saul,  it  was  a  direction  most  justifiable  in  David, 
both  as  a  father,  and  as  a  king.  The  claim  of  Da- 
vid's descendants  was  not  yet  sup])orted  by  a  long 
train  of  successors  ;  the  brothers  of  Solomon  were 
secretly  inclined  to  dispute  his  pretensions.  Solo- 
mon himself  was  young  and  xmcxperienced ;  some 
of  Saul's  kindred  were  yet  hving;  many  of  their 
adherents  were  not  yet  reconciled  to  their  exclusion 
from  the  throne.  Shimei  was  related  to  them  in 
blood,  and  attached  to  them  by  his  earlier  habits  of 
thought  and  action  ;  and  surely,  under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, David  was  well  warranted  in  giving  a 
caution  to  Solomon  against  a  subject  so  dangerous> 
and  perhaps  incorrigible. 

But  the  words  themselves  have  been  translated 
differently  from  what  you  read  in  your  Bible,  and 
in  one  instance  I  think  more  judiciously.  Coc- 
ceius  translates  the  words — "  Nc  sinas  cum  libe- 
rum  abire."  Others  are  of  opinion  that  parallel 
passages   cpioted  would  justify  us  in  rendering  the 
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words,  "  Bring  down  his  grey  hairs  for  blood." 
"  A  man,"  sajs  Chandler  (in  page  471),  "is  said 
to  be  in  blood  when  he  has  l)cen  guilty  of  mur- 
der. Thus  Joab  smote  Abncr,  and  he  died  Re- 
deni,  '  propter  sanguincm,'  or,  as  wc  render  it,  for 
shedding  the  blood  of  Asahel  his  brother."  *  Some 
writers  in  the  General  Dictionarj-,  under  the  article 
of  David,  give  another  turn  to  the  words.  "  They," 
says  Chandler,  "  would  have  the  middle  words  put 
into  a  parenthesis,  and  the  negative  particle  dl,  re- 
peated in  the  last  clause  from  the  first,  '  Now,  there- 
fore, do  not  hold  him  guiltless  ;  for  thou  art  a  wise 
man,  and  knowest  what  thou  oughtest  to  do  unto 
him,  but  do  not  bring  down  his  hoary  head  with 
blood.'"  He,  in  a  note,  gives  the  judgment  of  the 
learned  Houbigaut — "  Intelligitur  ex  ipso  facto  So- 
louioiiis,  (jiiale  fuerit  Davidis  mandatum,  atque  id 
mandcitum  tale  est,  Et  si  ego  Semei  reo  pcpcrci,  tu 
tamen  eidem,  si  adhuc  reus  erit,  non  parccs ;  ex- 
pectavit  Solomon  donee  Semei  reus  esset,  ut  eum 
raorte  plecteret,  quo  signifieatur  servasse  Davidem 
juramenti  sui  religionem,  neque  Solomoni  filio  im- 
perasse,  ut  in  Semei  animadverterct  pro  sceleribus 
iisdcm,  quae  David  Semei  condonarat."  Now  Chand- 
ler afterwards  suggests  that  the  Hebrew  particle 
vau  has  been  some  how  or  other  transposed.  Such 
too  was  the  opinion  of  Dean  Delany ;  and  I  must 
confess  that  to  me  it  appears  very  probable,  and 
therefore  I  shall  endeavour  to  elucidate,  and  to 
confirm  it.  Chandler  quotes  from  Isaiah,  chapter 
42,  "  My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another,  neither 
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my  power  to  golden  images."  Here  the  word  trans- 
lated "  neither"  is  "  and,"  which  is  employed  to 
couple  not  one  icnrd  with  another,  but  one  propo- 
sition with  another — "  I  Mill  not  give  my  glory  to 
another" — "  And  I  will  not  give  my  power  to  gold- 
en images."  So  iigain  in  Jeremiah,  c.  10,  v.  20, 
"  There  is  none  to  stretch  forth  my  tent  any  more, 
and  to  set  up  my  curtains,"  where  the  meaning  is, 
"  And  there  is  none  to  set  up  my  curtains."  So  in 
Numbers  23,  v.  19,  our  translation  is,  "  God  is  not 
a  man  that  he  should  lie ;  neither  the  son  of  man 
that  he  should  repent."  Here  too  the  word  trans- 
hited  "  neither"  means  "  and,"  and  the  sense  is, 
"  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie ;  and  he  is 
not  a  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent."  Thus  in 
Kings,  book  i.  c.  2,  v.  9,  "  Now,  therefore,  hold 
him  not  guiltless;  for  thou  art  a  wise  man,  and 
knowcst  what  thou  oughtest  to  do  unto  him,  and 
do  not  bring  down  his  hoar  head  to  the  grave  with 
blood — watch  him,  restrain  him  so  that  it  be  not 
necessary  for  thee  to  slay  him  :  but  in  the  case  of 
Joab,  do  according  to  thy  wisdom,  and  let  not  his 
hoar  head  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace.  And 
here  you  will  observe  the  first  precept  is  positive, 
and  in  the  second  the  negative  particle  is  necessa- 
rily expressed.  Thus  Solomon  evidently  understood 
the  meaning  of  his  father;  for  he  without  hesita- 
tion did  put  Joab  to  death,  and  for  the  reason  which 
the  father  suggested,  because  he  had  slain  "  two 
captains  of  the  host  of  Israel,  Abncr  the  son  of 
Ner,  and  Amasa  the  son  of  Jether,  shedding  the 
blood  of  war  in  peace."     (Kings  i.  c.  2,  v.  5.)    But 
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he  did  not  slay,  nor  does  there  seem  to  have  been 
any  necessity  for  his  slaying  Shiniei,  whose  crime 
was  he  hoped  less  heinous  than  that  of  Joab,  and 
who,  after  having  been  spared  by  David  according 
to  his  promise,  was,  by  David's  direction  to  be 
watched,  but  not  destroyed,  till  by  a  new  crime  he 
should  deserve  new  punishment. 

In  fact,  therefore,  David  virtually  prohibits,  in- 
stead of  enjoining  the  death  of   Shimei,  and  the 
conduct  of  Solomon  was  strictly  conformable  both 
to    the    prohibition    thus   explained,   and    to    the 
caution    which    preceded    it.      When    David    had 
spoken  of  his  own  fidelity  to  his  own  oath,  given 
after  the  actual,  and  the  detested  guilt  of  Shimei, 
can  we  believe   that   he  would  instruct    Solomon 
not  merely  to  watch,  not  merely  to  restrain,  but 
to  destroy  him   upon  the   bjire  presumption  of  fu- 
ture gnilt,  anti<tpated   by  David,  and  to  be  visit- 
ed with  the  same  punishment  by  Solomon,  which 
would  have   been  due  to   it,  if   realized?    What- 
ever difticulties  there  may  be  in  translating    the 
text,  \hv facts  related  in  Sacred  History  clearly  point 
out  the  sense  in  which  David's  words  were  under- 
stood, and,  as  I  have  before  stated  to  you,  obeyed 
by  Solomon  himself — he  considered  them  as  a  wjirn- 
ing  ow/y,  he  did  not  bring  down  the  hoary  head  of 
Shimei  to  the  grave  with  blood,  or  for  blood.     He 
only  ordered  him  to  build  a  house  for  himself  at 
Jerusalem,  where  he  might  be  under  the  inspection 
of  his  sovereign.     He  confined  him  to  that  house — 
he  bound  him  by  an  oath  never  to  go  farther  from 
it  than  to  the  brook  Kidron — and  knowing  his  talent 
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for  intrigue,  and  his  disposition  for  mischief,  he 
told  him  that  whenever  he  passed  the  brook  he 
shoukl  surely  die.  The  necessity  of  these  precau- 
tions arose,  you  sec,  from  that  stubborn  malignity 
of  spirit  which  had  urged  Shimei  upon  a  former 
occasion  to  pour  forth  the  curses  alluded  to  in  the 
Psalm  now  under  consideration.  It  might  have 
been  urged  that,  if  David  had  ordered  Solomon 
to  put  Shimei  to  death  upon  bare  suspicion,  the 
same  malwolence  might  have  made  him  capable  of 
uttering  the  imprecations  we  read  in  the  109th 
Psalm.  But  if  my  criticism  upon  words,  and  my 
reasoning  upon  facts,  disprove  the  reality  of  that 
order,  they  also  lessen  the  probability  that  such 
curses  had  been  levelled  by  David  against  Shimei, 
or  any  other  adversary. 

Having  before  explained  to  you  my  gromids  for 
maintaining  that  David  had  Shimei  in  view,  and 
was  only  repeating  the  substance  of  Shimei's  words, 
I  will  now  state  to  you  the  manner  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Psahu  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  divided  and  applied. 

In  the  five  first  verses  David  enumerates  gene- 
rally the  false  accusations  and  base  unthankfulness 
of  his  enemies,  and  then,  by  a  form  of  composition 
which  occurs  in  the  best  writers  of  antiquity,  where 
the  narrative  is  suddenly  changed  for  recital,  and 
where  description  assumes  the  character  of  imita- 
tion, he  sets  before  us  the  very  language  of  one,  and 
that  one  his  fiercest  enemy.  This  interpretation  is 
in  strict  conformity  to  a  very  frequent  usage  in  the 
Psalms,  and  with  reason  it  is  that  Dr.  Sykes  tells  us, 
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(in  page  xxxii,)  "  Had  the  word  saying  been  inserted 
in  a  different  character  at  the  beginning  of  verse 
6th  of  that  Psahn,  the  design  and  meaning  of  the 
whole  had  been  easy"  Mr.  Peters*  adduces  the 
following  exanipk'8  in  Psalm  ii,  v.  2. — "  The  kings 
of  the  earth  stand  up,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel 
together  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  anointed; 
let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder ;"  where  the  words 
"  let  us  l)reak  their  bonds  asunder,"  are  the  speech  of 
the  kings  and  rulers  mentioned  before;  and  yet 
there  are  no  such  words  as  fhe^t/  sat/  inserted  to  give 
us  notice  of  it.  It  is  added,  indeed,  in  the  last 
Bible  translation,  to  make  the  sense  more  clear,  but 
it  is  not  in  the  old  translation,  nor  yet  in  the  He- 
brew. So  Psalm  xxii.  v.  7,  8. — "  All  they  that  see 
me  laugh  me  to  scorn  ;  they  shoot  out  the  lip,  they 
shake  the  head,  saying,  He  trusted  in  God  that  he 
would  dchvcr  him."  The  word  sai/ing  is  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  but  is  added  by  the  translators  to  shew  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  a  better  light.  So  again 
Psalm  xU.  7,  8. — "  All  that  hate  me  whisper  toge- 
ther against  me ;  against  me  do  they  devise  my 
hurt :  an  evil  disease  (say  they)  cleaveth  fast  unto 
him,  and  now  that  he  lieth,  he  shall  rise  up  no 
more."  Where  the  words  say  they  are  added  by  the 
translators ;  for  they  are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  neither 
are  they  in  the  Old  Translation  of  the  Psahns, 
which  you  have  in  your  Common  Prayer  Books, 
and  where  it  runs  thus : — "  All  mine  enemies  whis- 
per together  against  me,  even  against  roe  do  they 
imagine  this  evil :  let  the  sentence  of  guiltiness  pro- 

♦  Sermon  xvii.  p.  358.  London,  1776. 
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ceed  against  him ;  and  now  that  he  lieth  let  him 
rise  up  no  more."  To  these  I  would  add  three  other 
instances,  in  two  of  which  the  last  translators  of  the 
Bible  have  not,  but  in  the  third  of  which  they  have 
inserted  the  explanatory  word  saying.  Psalm  cxxxii. 
V.  1.  "  Lord,  remember  David  and  all  his  afflictions: 
how  he  swarc  unto  the  Lord  and  vowed  unto  the 
mighty  God  of  Jacob.  Surely  I  will  not  come  into 
the  tabernacle  of  my  house,  nor  go  up  into  my  bed : 
I  will  not  give  sleep  to  mine  eyes,  or  slumber  to 
mine  eye-lids,  until  I  find  out  a  place  for  the  Lord, 
an  habitation  for  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob."  Again, 
in  the  eleventh  verse,  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn  in  truth 
unto  David ;  he  will  not  turn  from  it ;  of  the  fruit 
of  thy  body  will  I  set  upon  thy  throne.  If  thy  chil- 
drt-n  will  keep  my  covenant  and  my  testimony,  that 
I  shall  teach  them,  their  children  also  shall  sit  upon 
thy  throne  for  evermore."  Again,  the  137th  Psalm, 
verse  3 — "  For  there  they  that  carried  us  away 
captive  required  of  us  a  song,  and  they  that  wasted 
us,  retjuired  of  us  mirth,  saying,  Sing  us  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zion."  The  foregoing  examples  will  assist 
your  memory,  and,  I  hope,  convince  your  judgment 
upon  the  reality  of  the  eUipsis  ;  and  therefore  you 
may  in  future  read  the  Psalm  thus — "  They  have 
rewarded  me  evil  for  good,  and  hatred  for  my  love, 
saying.  Set  thou  an  imgodly  man  to  be  ruler  over 
him."  I  suppose,  with  Peters,  that  the  impreca- 
tions are  not  to  be  continued  beyond  the  close  of  the 
15th  verse.  The  five  following  verses  run  thus  in  your 
Prayer  Books,  nor  is  there  in  our  last  version  more 
than  one  vju-iation,  which  matcriallv  affects  the  pre- 
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sent  question — "  Because  that  he  remembered  not 
to  shew  mercy,  but  persecuted  the  poor  and  helpless 
man,  that  he  might  even  slay  the  broken  in  heart. 
As  (or  because)  his  delight  was  in  cursing,  so  it 
shall  come  upon  him  ;  he  loved  not  blessing,  there- 
fore shall  it  be  far  from  him.  As  he  clothed  himself 
with  cursing  as  with  a  garment,  so  it  shall  come 
into  his  bowels  like  water,  and  like  oil  into  his 
bones.  It  shall  be  unto  him  like  the  cloke  that  he 
hath  upon  him,  and  as  the  girdle  that  he  is  always 
girded  withal.  This  shall  be  the  reward  of  mine  ad- 
versiirics  from  the  Lord,  and  of  them  that  speak  evil 
against  my  soul." 

It  is  supposed,  as  I  have  told  you,  by  Dr.  Sykes, 
that  the  imprecations  of  David's  enemies,  or,  as  I 
should  say,  of  his  enemy  Shimei,  are  cwried  on 
through  the  IGth,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  verses,  and 
that  David  himself  in  the  20th  says,  "  Let  this  be 
the  reward  of  mine  adversaries  from  the  Lord."  He 
probably  was  led  into  this  opinion  by  the  words — 
"  Let  cursing  come  unto  him — let  blessing  be  far 
from  him — let  cursing  come  into  his  bowels  like 
water."  But  surely  if  David  stands  acquitted  of  ut- 
tering these  imprecations  against  his  enemies,  yet 
we  must  allow  that  he  holds  a  language  of  angry  re- 
taliation, when  by  the  concession  of  Dr.  Sykes  him- 
self, and  of  those  who  think  with  him,  David  in 
verse  the  20th  says,  "  Let  this  be  the  reward  of 
mine  adversaries  from  the  Lord."  Now  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  learned  Dr.  Kennicott  for 
maintaining,  that  there  is  no  word  directly  ex- 
pressive of  a  wish  in  the  Hebrew.  In  the  20th 
verse,   and   the    same    may  with  equal   propriety 
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be  said  of  the  four  preceding  verses,  the  punctua- 
tion of  the  close  of  verse  the  16th  should  be  altered, 
and  then  we  may  follow  Peters  in  his  representation 
of  the  passage — "  because  that  he  remembered  not 
to  shew  mercy,  but  persecuted  the  poor  and  help- 
less man,  that  he  might  even  slay  the  broken  in 
heart ;  as  (i.  e.  because)  his  delight  was  in  cursing, 
80  it  shall  come  upon  hiui :  he  loved  not  blessing, 
therefore  it  shall  be  far  from  him.  As  he  cloathed 
himself  with  cursing  as  with  a  garment,  so  shall  it 
come  into  his  bowels  like  water,  and  like  oil  into  his 
bones.  It  shall  be  unto  him  as  the  cloke  that  he  hath 
upon  him,  and  as  the  girdle  that  he  is  always  girded 
withal."  Here  let  it  be  observed  that  Peters,  when 
he  uses  the  word  shall,  agrees  with  the  translation 
in  your  Prayer  Book,  but  disagrees  with  the  last 
version,  where  we  find,  "  Let  cursing  be."  To  me 
it  appears  that  David,  remembering  the  curses 
which  Shimei  cast  upon  him,  imagines,  but  not 
wis/ies,  that  by  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  the 
maledictions  pointed  against  himself  would  fall  upon 
the  head  of  his  accuser.  He  speaks,  you  see,  here  in 
the  singular  number,  of  one  enenjy,  "  because  that 
enemy  remembered  not  to  shew  mercy,  but  perse- 
cuted the  poor  and  helpless  man,  that  he  might 
even  slay  the  broken  in  heart ;  because  his  delight 
was  in  cursing,  therefore  it  shall  come  upon  him ; 
because  he  loved  not  blessing,  therefore  it  shall  !>e 
far  from  him ;  as  (or,  because,)  he  clothed  himself 
with  cursing  as  with  a  garment,  so  (or  therefore) 
shall  it  come  into  his  bowels  like  water,  or  like  oil, 
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which  is  yet  more  penetrating  than  water,*  into  his 
bones.  Let  me  further  remark,  that  the  expression 
of  a  "  poor  and  helpless  man  broken  in  heart," 
seems  far  less  applicable  to  Shimei,  or  any  other 
adversary  of  David  than  to  David  himself;  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Psahn,  where  it  is  agreed  by 
all  Commentators  that  David  speaks  in  his  own  per- 
son, he  mentions  himself  as  helpless  and  poor,  and 
his  heart  as  wounded  within  him ;  and  that  this 
deep  and  poignant  affliction  arose  from  the  inveo- 
tives  of  Shimei,  the  revolt  of  many  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  rebellion  of  Absolom. 

I  must  press  upon  your  notice,  that  whether  you  do, 
or  do  not  consider  the  maledictions  as  continued  to 
the  close  of  the  19th  verse,  yet  in  the  verses  which 
succeed  the  15th,  where  I  beheve  those  maledictions 
to  close,  the  Psalmist  perseveres  in  using  the  singular 
numlier,  first  employed  in  verse  the  6th,  where  the 
curses  begin.  But  in  those  parts  which  follow  the 
20th  verse,  and  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  David  as 
expressing  his  own  sentiments,  the  plural  number, 
used  in  the  opening  of  the  Psalm,  and  preserved  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  5th  verse,  is  resumed.  At  the 
beginning,  therefore,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Psalm, 
David  speaks  generally  of  enemies — speaks  of  them 
so  as  to  describe  the  accusations  they  had  brought 
and  the  injuries  they  had  done  against  himself — 
speaks  of  them,  I  intrcat  you  to  observe,  in  terms 
of  bitter  reproach,  but  of  deep  lamentation.  It  is 
only  in  the  intermediate  parts  that  we  meet  with  exe- 


*  See  MunstereuK,  in  Pole's  Synopsis. 
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rration.  and  in  those  parts  wc  are  to  understand  the 
language  first  of  Shiinei,  reviling  and  cursing  David, 
from  the  beginning  of  verse  6th  to  the  end  of  verse 
15th — then  of  David  dechiring  his  assurance,  from 
verse  l.'ith  to  the  end  of  verse  19th,  that  the  curses 
he  had  detailed  would  recoil  on  their  wicked  author. 
Upon  the  20th  verse,  which,  by  the  consent  of  Dr. 
Sykes  as  w^ell  as  Mr.  Peters,  must  be  ascribed  to 
David,  as  speaking  of  himself,  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty, if  we  adopt  one  or  other  of  the  interpreta- 
tions proposed  by  Dr.  Kennieott.     David,  says  he, 
after  reciting  the  imprecations  of  his  enemies,  adds 
(not  immediately,  I  must  remark,  but  at  some  dis- 
tance), "  Though  they  curse,  yet  bless  thou."     Per- 
haps it  may  be  still  objected,  that   David  seems  to 
make  these  curses  his  own  by  saying,  in  verse  19th, 
"  Let  it  thus  happen  from  the  Lord  unto  mine  ene- 
mies."    But  as  there  is  no  word  here  expressive  of 
a  wish  in  Hebrew,  perhaps  the  words  should  be  ren- 
dered— "  This  is  the  behaviour  of  mine  adversaries 
with  respect  to  (or  with)  Jehovah."   The  compound 
particle  mat  is   rendered,   "  on  the   behalf  of,"  in 
Exod.  xxvii.  21 ;  but  if  it  be  thought  preferable  to 
render  the  words,  "  This  is  the  behaviour  of  mine 
adversaries  (or  of  those  who  accuse  me)  before  Je- 
hovah ;"  mat  is  rendered  fvioTrtov  in  Lev.  xxiv.  8.* 
Whether  we  do  or  do  not  follow  Kennieott  in  sub- 
stituting, "  behaviour  of  mine  adversaries  before  (or 
with  respect  to)  Jehovah,"  for  "  the  reward  of  mine 
adversaries  from  Jehovah,"  it  becomes  us  well  to  re- 
collect, that   in  the   Ethiopic  Version,  the  Arabic, 


*  P.  582  of  Keuaicott'ft  DisstTtatiom*,  vol.  ii. 
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the  Septuagint,  the  version  of  Munster,  the  version 
of  Montanus,  and  the  translation  of  Ainsworth,  we 
have  the  word  "  opus,"  and  that  by  no  rule  of  intei^ 
pretation  can  "  opus"  be  understood  "  pro  nicreedc 
opcris,"  though  some  critics  have  contended  for 
this  opinion  *  Well,  then,  David  in  the  five  verses 
•which  we  arc  now  considering,  does  not  express  a 
desire,  but  strongly  conceives  and  strongly  paints  a 
future  event — he  does  not  pray  directly  or  indirectly 
that  God  would  inflict  a  curse  upon  his  accuser, 
but  he  supposes,  that  under  the  just  administration 
of  God's  providence,  a  curse  would  fall  upon  hira. 
This  temperate,  and  in  a  man  so  cruelly  treated, 
not  unreasonable  language,  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  sober,  humble,  and  pious  expressions  which 
succeed.  It  is  indeed  quite  inconceivable  that  from 
the  violent  and  inhuman  imprecations,  which  occur 
in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Psalm,  David  should  in- 
stantly make  a  transition  to  the  plaintive  strains, 
which  now  follow  to  the  end  of  the  Psalm  : — "  This 
will  be  the  reward  of  mine  adversaries  from  the 
Lord ;  but  do  thou  for  me,  O  God  the  Lord,  for 
thy  name's  sake,  because  thy  mercy  is  good,  deliver 
thou  me  (v.  21) :  for  I  am  poor  and  needy,  and  my 
heart  is  wounded  within  me  (v.  22) :  I  am  gone  like 
the  shadow,  when  it  declineth ;  I  am  tossed  up  jmd 
down  as  the  locust  (v.  23)  :  My  knees  are  weak 
through  fasting,  and  my  flesh  faileth  of  fatness  (v. 


*  There  are  quoted  for  it  Leviticus,  xix.  v.  13.  Job,  vii.  v.  '2. 
Isaitth,  xlix.  v.  I-}-.  Ezekiel,  xxix.  v.  20.  See  Pole,  who  men- 
tions four  critical  that  aiiopt  it. 
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24) :  I  become  also  a  reproach  unto  thcni ;  when 
they  looked  upon  rnc,  they  shiiked  their  heads  (v. 
25) :  Help  me,  O  Lord  my  God ;  O  save  me  ac- 
cording to  thy  mercy  (v.  26) :  That  they  may  know 
that  this  is  thy  hand  ;  that  thoii,  Lord,  hast  done  it 
(v.  27)  :  Let  them  curse,  but  l*lcss  thou  ;  when  they 
arrive  let  them  be  ashamed ;  but  let  thy  servant  re- 
joice (v.  28)  :  Let  mine  adversaries  be  clothed  with 
shame ;  and  let  them  cover  themselves  with  their 
own  confusion  as  with  a  mantle  (v.  29)  :  I  will 
greatly  praise  the  Lord  with  my  mouth  ;  yea,  I  will 
praise  him  among  the  multitude  (v.  30) :  For  he 
shall  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the  poor  to  save 
him  from  those  that  condeiim  his  soul  (v.  31)."  I 
should  have  done  injustice  to  the  merit  of  David 
by  mutilating  the  conclusion  of  the  Psalm,  when  I 
wished  you  to  coutrast  the  phraseology  of  it  with 
the  parts,  which  come  before  it,  and  which  I  have 
assigned  to  Shimei.  He  who  thus  reasons,  thus 
feels,  and  thus  supplicates — he  who  states  the  accu- 
sations of  his  enemy  without  retorting  them — he 
whose  mind  is  bent  far  more  closely  upon  his  own 
sufferings  than  upon  their  crimes — he  who  entreats 
God  to  deal  with  him  according  to  his  mercy,  and 
hopes  that,  although  his  enemies  should  curse,  yet 
God  would  bless — he  who  declares  that  while  those 
enemies  are  clothed  with  shame  (and  it  is  shame, 
you  observe,  not  perdition,  which  he  describes  as 
their  doom,)  the  servant  of  the  Lord  should  re- 
joice— he  that  expresses  his  intention  of  giving 
great  thanks  unto  that  Lord,  who  would  stand  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  poor,  and  save  him  from  them 
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that  condomn  his  soul — such  a  man,  speaking  in 
such  a  spirit  of  resignation  and  gratitude  to  the 
Grod  of  all  mercies,  never  could,  at  so  short  a  dis- 
tance of  time,  have  called  down  the  vengeance  of 
God  upon  his  adversaries  in  such  a  long,  and  a  loud, 
and  a  fierce  strain  of  imprecation. 

It  remains  for  me  to  make  some  useful  remarks 
upon  the  influence,  which  the  real  conduct  of  David 
ought  to  have  upon  your  faith,  your  dispositions, 
and  your  actions. 

We  cannot  always  know  the  events,  to  which 
particular  passages  in  the  sacred,  as  well  as  profane 
writers    of  antiquity  allude,   and    therefore    to   a 
modern  reader  they  sometimes  lose  part  of  their 
force,  and  part  of  their  perspicuity ;  hut  it  well  be- 
comes  uj  to  take  care,  how  with   our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  events,  customs,  words,  imd  combina- 
tions of  words,  we  raise  any  rash  charges  against 
the   fidelity    or   accuracy  of  sacred   historians,    or 
indulge  ourselves  in  dark  and  slanderous  reproaches 
against  those  persons,  who  are  represented  to  us,  as 
occasionally  acting  with  the  peculiar  approbation,  or 
speaking  under  the  sjipernatural  guidance,  of  Al- 
mighty God.     Doubtless  even  among  men,  whose 
general  conduct  was  praiseworthy,  we  find  in  sacred 
writ,  weak,  and  even  criminal  actions  recorded  of 
them,  but  recorded  you  will  observe  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  guard  every  attentive  and  scriou*  reader 
from  mistake,  and  to  leave  him  free  from  all  doubts 
upon  that  which  he  is  to  avoid,  and  that  which  he 
is  to  imitate.     In  the  history  of  David's  behaviour 
towards  Uriah,  the  compUcated  guilt  of  adultery  and 
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murder  is  described  in  very  strong  terms,  and  a 
most  usefiil  warning  is  given  us  against  the  com- 
mission of  those  crimes.  Fortunately  upon  the 
present  subject  we  may  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
a  writer  not  very  remarkable  for  bis  lenity  in  com- 
bating popular  opinions,  nor  for  his  candour  in  de- 
scribing the  actions,  which  sacred  or  profane  history 
has  regarded  of  persons  eminently  distinguished 
by  their  intellectual  or  moral  excellencies.  "The 
amour,"  says  Mr.  Bayle,  "  of  David  with  the  wife 
of  Uriah,  smd  the  orders  he  gave  to  destroy  her  hus- 
band, are  two  most  enormous  crimes  ;  but  he  was  so 
grieved  for  them,  and  expiated  them  by  so  admira- 
ble a  repentance,  that  this  is  not  the  passage  in  his 
life  wherein  he  contributes  the  least  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  edification  of  the  faithful.  We  therein 
learn  the  frailty  of  the  saints,  and  it  is  a  precept  of 
vigilance.  We  therein  learn  in  what  manner  we 
ought  to  lament  our  sins,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
model."  ♦ 

In  order  to  rescue  your  minds  from  every  wrong 
conception,  and  every  uneasy  feeling  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  David,  I  have  not  only  endeavoured  to  res- 
cue him  from  the  blame  to  which  the  imprecations 
contained  in  the  109th  Psalm  as  erroneously  under- 
stood, woiUd  expose  him ;  but  I  have  vindicated 
another  part  of  his  conduct,  which  has  often  been 
censured  with  the  utmost  severity  by  the  enemies 
of  revelation.  If  the  view  I  then  took  of  David's 
character  be  right,  most  unjustly  have  the  dying  in- 


»  See  Bayle. 
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structions  of  David  to  Solomon  been  likened  to  the 
atrocities  of  Nero,  who  privately  commanded  his 
subjects  to  be  murdered,  from  gloomy  suspicion  or 
fell  revenge.  But  very  justly  may  his  clemency  to 
Shiniei  be  compared  with  the  generosity  of  Alex- 
ander in  pardoning  Lynccstes,  a  conspirator  with 
Pausaniiis,  against  the  life  of  his  father  Philip,  when 
in  a  spirit  of  unfeigned  remorse  and  zealous  loyalty 
he  came  the  first  of  the  Macedonians  to  do  homage 
to  the  young  monarch  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  * 

Doubtless  then,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  innocence 
of  David  as  to  the  charge  of  having  cursed  his  ad- 
versary upon  the  conduct  of  Shimei,  who  bad  in- 
sulted David,  and  upon  the  penitence  of  David,  as 
well  as  his  guilt  towards  Uriah,  we  may  without 
any  imputation  of  unbecoming  partiahty  turn  for  a 
moment  our  attention  from  his  faults  to  his  sufFer- 
ings.f 


*  See  Quintus  Curtius,  I.  7.  c.  i. 

t  I  liavc  largely  unfolded  that  principle  in  the  human  heart, 
which  teaches  us  to  look  with  uncommon  pity  and  uncoramon 
respect  upon  the  misfortunes  of  kings ;  and  surely,  if  instead  of 
acting  as  an  instrument  of  providence  for  extraordinary  pur- 
poses, David  had  reigned  over  a  people,  whose  manners  and 
religion  were  different  from  those  of  the  Jews,  his  criminal  be- 
haviour towards  Uriah,  united  with  the  indignities  and  wrongs 
which  he  received  from  Absalom,  would  have  given  him  a  cha- 
racter peculiarly  fit  for  dramatic  rcprcscntalion,  according  to 
the  well  known  and  well  founded  principle  laid  down  by  Aris- 
totle. "  The  change,"  says  he,  "  from  prosperity  to  adversity 
should  not  be  represented  as  happening  to  an  eminently  virtu- 
ous character,  for  this  raises  disgust  rather  than  terror  or  com- 
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In  the  case  of  Uriah  his  guilt  is  indisputable; 
but  let  us  recollect  that  he  acknowlcdgrd  that  guilt, 
that  he  deplored  it,  and  gave  the  surest  indiciitions 
of  that  ju.€Tavo«a  or  virtuous  change  in  the  heart, 
which  in  the  English  language  is  obscurely  and 
imperfectly  expressed  by  the  word  repentance.  Can 
you  then  be  so  blind  or  so  profligate,  as  to  suppose 
that  the  crime  of  David  will  furnish  any  justifica- 
tion to  yourselves  in  similar  circumstances  ?  Will 
you  vindicate  that  which  the  offender  himself  con- 
denmed  ?  Will  you  be  careless  or  obdurate  under 
the  consciousness  of  actions,  the  remembrance  of 
which  bowed  down  the  soul  of  David,  and  pierced 
him  with  the  keenest  anguish  ?  Can  you  look  for- 
ward with  impunity  to  yourselves,  when  the  same 
Scriptures,  which  inform  you  of  David's  aggravated 
misconduct,  have  preserved  for  your  instruction  the 


» 
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passion :  nor,  again,  should  the  fall  of  a  very  bad  man  from 
prosperous  to  adverse  fortune  be  represented,  because  though 
such  a  subject  may  be  pleasing  from  its  moral  tendency,  it  will 
produce  neither  pity  nor  terror,  for  our  pity  is  excited  by 
misfortunes  undeservedly  suffered,  and  our  terror  b)'  some  re- 
semblance between  the  sufferer  and  ourselves.  Neither  of  these 
effects  will,  therefore,  be  produced  by  such  an  event.  There 
remains,  then,  for  our  choice,  the  character  between  these  ex- 
tremes, that  of  a  person  neither  eminently  virtuous  or  just,  nor  yet 
involved  in  misfortune  by  deliberate  vice  or  villainy,  but  by  some 
error  of  human  frailty,  and  this  person  should  also  be  some  one 
of  high  fame  and  flourishing  prosperity."  ( Sec  Twining's  Trans- 
lation, p.  87.)  But  passing  from  a  question  of  taste  to  weightier 
considerations  of  morality,  I  contend  that  neither  David's  real 
Ruilt  in  bis  behaviour  towards  Uriah,  nor  his  supposed  guilt  in 
cursing  enemies,  affords  the  slightest  degree  of  ctcuse  to  pro* 
fanenest  or  libertinism.  '' 
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quickness  and  the  severity  of  the  punishment  which 
overtook  him,  and  the  sincerity  of  that  contrition 
and  that  amendment,  which  restored  him  to  the 
favour  of  the  Deity  ? 

Again,  of  the  charge  brought  against  David  for 
uttering  the  maUcioua  and  tremendous  imprecations 
contained  in  the  109th  Psahn,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  convince  you  that  he  was  altogether  guiltless. 
Yet  upon  the  supposition  that  those  imprecations 
did  really  fall  from    his    lips,   do  you  think  that 
the  authority  of  such  a  pattern  will  protect  you  at 
the  tribunal  of  God,  that  it  will  even  extenuate  your 
guilt  in  yielding  yourselves  up  to  the  most  odious 
passions  of  the  soul,  in  extinguishing  the  best  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  in  violating  every  plain  and  es- 
tabUshed  and  salutary  rule  of  decorum,  in  calling 
even  upon  your  Maker  and  your  Judge  to  be  the 
instrument  of  your  own  headstrong  and  unbridled 
rage  ?     No,  my  brethren,  though  David  be  described 
to  you  as  "  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  his  ex- 
ample will  be  of  no  avail  to  you,  when  you  wilfully 
transgress  the  clear  and  hallowed  laws  of  that  God. 
But  the  explanation  which  you  have  this  day  heard 
will,  I  trust,  preserve  you  firom  such  fatal  delusion. 
You  will  now  find,  that  in  cursing  your  enemies 
you  arc    imitating  not  David,  but  Shimei — not  a 
monarch  raised  up  to  his  throne,  by  the  supernatu- 
ral favour  of  heaven — not  a  prophet  writing  under 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  heaven,  but  a  malicious 
accuser,  a  profane  swearer,  an  unprincipled  ingratc,  a 
perfidious,  audacious,  and  sanguinary  rebel.  His  ex- 
ample ought  to  be  hoUlen  up  to  yoiu"  detestation.    It 
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is  recorded  for  your  admonition  ;  and,  if  the  remem- 
brance of  it  fail  to  deter  you  from  rushiug  into  the 
same  crime,  it  will  unquestionably  increase  your 
condemnation  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

Faultless  David  certainly  was  not,  even  in  his  own 
view^  of  his  own  actions.  It  was  by  no  means  the 
intention  of  the  sacred  historian  to  represent  him  as 
a  man  perfectly  blameless  ;  but  where  is  the  justice 
or  where  the  decorum  of  pointing  our  censure 
against  his  faults  without  any  reser\e  of  praise  for 
his  •virtues,  or  compassion  for  his  misfortunes  ? 
Hitherto  I  have  sustained  the  part  of  an  advocate 
for  this  monarch  in  two  cases,  where  his  conduct 
has  been  unfairly  blamed ;  and  in  a  third  where  he 
deserves  commendation  as  well  as  blame.  But  his 
reputation  for  benevolence  is  chiefly  interested  in 
the  topics  upon  which  this  discourse  is  employed ; 
and  as  I  wish  the  brighter  parts  of  his  character  to 
have  the  proper  and  complete  force  of  example  upon 
your  own  minds,  I  will  now  set  before  you  three  re- 
markable instances  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  unqua- 
lified commendation,  and  from  which  you  will  per- 
ceive that  he  was  distinguished  by  qualities  the  very 
reverse  of  those,  which  your  misconception  of  the 
curses  you  read  in  the  109th  Psalm  would  induce 
you  to  impute  to  him. 

When  the  rebellion  stirred  up  by  Absalom  was 
fresh — when  the  invectives  and  execrations  of  Shi- 
mei  were  yet  sounding  in  David's  ears — when 
Abishai  had  asked  leave  to  go  over  and  take  off  his 
head — the  king,  conscious  of  his  own  wickedness 
towards  Uriah,  patiently  submits  to  every  insult  and 
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every  injury  as  being  due  to  himself  from  the  justice 
of  God — he  pathetically  suggests  a  kind  of  extenua- 
tion for  the  comparative  guilt  of  Shimei,  and  hum- 
bly indulges  the   hope,  that    upon   repentance  he 
should  himself  finally  be  pardoned.     "  Behold  my 
son,"  says  he,  "  which  came  forth  of  my  bowels, 
sceketh  my  life !  how  ranch  more  may  this  Benja- 
mitc  do  it  ?  let  him  alone,  and  let  him  ctirse  ;    for 
the  Lord  hath   bidden  him.     It  may  be  that  the 
Lord  will  look  upon  mine  affliction,  and  that  the 
Lord  will  requite  me  good  for  his  cursing  this  day." 
Take  notice  that,  in  an  hour  of  recent  and  most  un- 
provoked wrong,  he  asks  a  blessing  for  himself,  but 
utters  no  curse  against  Shimei.    The  event,  too,  you 
will  remember, corresponds  wilhDavid's  expectation. 
Absalom  perished — Shimei  was  vanquished — David 
continued  to  reign.     Shall  I  be  told,  then,  that  Da- 
vid's extreme  rage    against   Absalom   blunted    his 
sense  of  the  wrong  done  unto  him  by  Shimei,  and 
that  he  almost  iniplacal)ly  hated  a  son,  while  he  was 
disposed  almost  to  forgive  a  subject?     To  such  an 
objection  Sacred  History  will    supply  me  with  a 
direct  and  plenary  confutation.      ^Vfter  the  battle 
had  ceased,  the  first  anxious  inquiry  of  Dand  was, 
"  Is  the  young  man  Absalom  saved?"     And  when 
Cushi   answered,    "  The    enemies  of  my  lord  the 
king  be  as  that  young  man  is,  the  king  was  much 
moved,  and  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  tl)e  gate, 
and  wept ;  and  as  he  went,  thus  he  said,  O  ray  son 
Absalom,  my  son,  ray  son  Absalom,  would  to  God 
I  had  died  for  thee ;   O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  ! " 
He  even   continued   thus    to   mourn   for  Absalom 
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amidst  the  niurniurs  of  his  dutiful  euhjects,  "  who 
gat  thein  by  stealth  that  day  into  the  city  as  people 
being  ashamed  steal  awLiy  when  they  flee  in  battle." 
He  continued  to  mourn  amidst  the  reproaches  of  the 
valiant,  and  hitherto  faithful  Joab,  who  accused  his 
master  of  loving  his  enemy,  of  hating  his  friends,  of 
declaring  that  he  "  regjirded  neither  princes  nor  so- 
vereigns," and  who  openly  avowed  his  own  opinion, 
that  "  if  Absalom  had  lived,  and  all  they  had  died, 
then  it  had  pleased  David  well."  Seldom,  I  think, 
do  we  see  even  parental  affection  carried  to  such  an 
amiable  extent  under  such  trying  circumstances. 

But  further.  When  Shimei  made  his  submission, 
the  sincerity  of  which  must  have  been  doubtful — 
vhen  Abishai  oxclaiuied,  "  Shall  not  Shinu*i  be  put 
to  death,  because  he  cursed  the  Lord's  anointed?" 
— when  the  guilt  of  Shimei  was  thus  brought  home 
to  the  memory  and  the  feeUngs  of  the  king,  he 
spared  the  offender,  and  gave  an  oath  that  he  should 
not  die — spared  him  in  opposition  to  the  entreaties 
of  a  zealous  and  loyal  8er\'ant — spared  him  at  a 
time  when  other  injured  parents  would  have  been 
fltrack  with  horror  at  the  remembrance  of  iugrati- 
tode  in  that  son,  whose  cause  had  been  espoused  by 
the  offender — spiu-cd  him,  when  other  triumphant 
generals  would  have  been  listening  to  the  shouts  of 
victory — spared  him,  when  other  offended  nionnrchs 
would  have  uplifted  the  sword  of  justice  against  an 
insolent,  and  treacherous,  and  murderous  champion 
of  rebellion. 

If  you  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of  Dinnd  in  the 
three  cases  just  now  offered  to  your  consideration. 
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you  will  find  that  humility,  not  pride — that  tender- 
ness, not  obduracy — that  mercy,  not  revenge,  were 
the  characteristic  properties  of  David's  mind.  You 
will  perceive  that,  in  the  case  of  Shimei,  his  sove- 
reign rising  far  above  the  common  infirmities  of 
nature,  and  anticipating,  as  it  were,  the  sublime  and 
holy  spirit  of  Christianity  itself,  presents  to  you  a 
most  striking  pattern  for  the  exercise  of  forgiveness. 
You  will  acknowledge,  too,  that  he  who  thus  wept 
for  an  ungrateful  son,  and  thus  pardoned  a  captive 
traitor,  must  have  been  incapable  of  addressing  to 
his  Maker  the  numerous  and  odious  imprecations, 
which  I  have  this  day  assigned  to  another  per- 
son, whose  general  malignity  of  disposition,  and 
whose  marked  animosity  against  David  are  perfectly 
reconcileablc  to  so  much  bitterness  combined  with 
so  much  impiety. 

To  conclude.  In  your  progress  through  life  it 
may  be  your  lot  to  meet  with  many  a  venomous 
slanderer — many  an  ungenerous  rival — many  a  per- 
fidious friend — many  a  rancorous  foe — many  a  cal- 
lous ingrate,  and  many  a  furious  oppressor.  By 
dark  intrigue  or  daring  outrage  you  may  be  endan- 
gered in  your  well-earned  fortunes,  yoiu*  well 
founded  claims,  and  even  your  personal  safety.  Be  it 
so.  But  have  you  not  been  taught,  that  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  a  Christian  to  forgive  his  enemies  ? 
In  this  very  sanctuary  have  you  not  again  and  again 
implored,  upon  your  bended  knees,  the  pardon  of  hea- 
ven for  your  own  trespasses,  on  the  condition  of  jmr- 
doning  those  who  trespass  against  yourselves  ?  Have 
you  not  read  that  your  Redeemer,  when  reviled,  did 
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not  revile  again,  and  that,  in  the  last  moments  of  an 
agonizing  and  ignominious  death,  he  uttered  at  once 
a  supplication,  and  an  apology  for  hin  destroyers — 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  Thus  arc  the  precepts  of  our  religion, 
and  the  practice  of  its  blessed  Author  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  most  amiable  feelings  of  our  heart, 
and  with  all  the  affectionate  sympathies  of  the  wise 
and  good.  We  are  instructed  indeed  to  disapprove 
and  to  discourage  evil  actions  ;  but  wc  are  not  per- 
mitted to  speak  with  undistinguishing  disapproba- 
tion, or  to  think  with  unrelenting  severity,  or  to 
l)ehavc  with  an  unrestrained  hostility  towards  evil 
agents.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  positively  for- 
bidden to  call  down  the  fire  of  heaven  upon  any 
offender,  because  he  is  our  fellow-creature,  and,  it 
rnay  be,  our  fellow  Christian,  and  because  we  are 
ourselves  fellow-sinners.  We  are  expressly  directed 
to  love  those  who  hate  us,  and  to  bless  those  who 
curse  us — and  is  it  possible  that  love  and  hatred 
can  dwell  in  our  own  bosoms,  or  that  blessing  and 
cursing  can  issue  from  our  mouths,  directed  at  the 
same  moment  against  the  same  objects  ?  If  then, 
in  oppositioti  to  comrnimds  so  plain  and  just,  so  pe- 
remptory and  solemn,  you  imitate  the  example  of 
Shimei  rather  than  that  of  Christ,  heinous  nuist  be 
your  guilt,  and  heavy  must  be  your  punishment. 
Mark  well,  too,  that  the  infliction  of  this  punish- 
ment does  not  depend  upon  the  secret  wishes,  or  the 
wrathful  words,  or  the  insidious  contrivance,  or  the 
vindictive  (efforts  of  man,  but  is  fixed  irrevocably  by 
the  righteous  and  awful  councils  of  God  himself. 

2  p  2 
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If  a  man  delights  in  cursing,  sooner  or  later  it  shall 
happen  unto  him  ;  but  if  he  loveth  blessing,  it  shall 
not  be  far  from  him.* 


•  Having  spoken  of  the  change  of  number  in  the  Psalm,  I 
state  from  the  Polyglott  the  following  particulars.  In  the  He- 
brew the  singular  begins  at  the  6th  verse,  continues  to  the  19th, 
and  all  the  plurals  which  intervene  relate  not  to  the  adversary, 
but  to  his  parents  and  children.  In  the  20th  verse  we  have  the 
plural  belonging  to  the  word  adversaries. 

In  the  L'haldee  paraphrase  the  singular  begins  at  verse  6tb, 
goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  I9th,  and  then  conies  the  plural. 

In  the  Latin  Vulgate  the  singular  begins  at  the  6th  verse, 
continues  to  the  end  of  the  19th,  and  the  20th  verse  begins — 
"  Hoc  opus  eorum.'" 

In  the  Septuagint  the  singular  begins  in  verse  6th,  icara<m^ 
ffov  ir  avToy,  continues  to  the  19th,  and  in  the  20tli  we  have 
the  plural  roCro  ro  tpyoy  tuv  iviiafiaWovTitiy  fi€- 

In  the  Ethiopic  version  the  singular  begins  at  verse  6lh. 
The  order  of  verses  is  somewhat  different,  and  the  19th  verse, 
which  corresponds  to  the  '20th  in  the  other  versions,  begins — 
"  Hoc  opus  eorura." 

In  the  Syriac  version  the  plural  is  continued  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Psahn  to  the  19th  verse,  and  so  on. 

In  the  Arabic  version  the  singular  begins  at  verse  6th,  the 
plural  at  verse  20th,  and  there  the  translation  is  not  "  Hoc  opus 
est  eorum,"  but  "  hoc  fiet  eis." 

In  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Septuagint,  and  (he  Ethiopic,  ilie 
109th  Psalm  is  called  the  108th.  I  shall  explain  this  variation 
in  the  words  of  Calmet : — "  The  Jews  make  two  of  the  9th,  and 
begin  their  lOth  at  these  words  of  Psalm  ix.  v.  22.  '  Why 
standeth  thou  afar  off,  O  Lord  ? '  so  that  from  this  place  to 
Psalm  cxiii.  their  citations  and  numbers  arc  different  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  Protestant  Churches  and  the  English 
version,  following  this  division  of  the  Hebrews,  quote  the 
Psalms  in  like  manner." 
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CHRONOLOGICAL   ERROR    NOTICED. 

It  may  be  of  importance  to  notice  a  chronological 
mistake  in  our  tnuislatioii,  when  wc  read  in  2  Sam. 
c.  XV.  V.  7.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  that  after  forty 
years  Absalom  said  unto  the  king."  David,  you 
will  observe,  reigned  only  forty  years,  seven  in  Che- 
bron,  and  thirty-three  in  Jerusalem,  and  what  passed 
between  him  and  Absalom  msis  long  before  the  end 
of  his  reign.  Absalom  himself  is  described  as  a 
beautiful  youth  with  flowing  hair,  and  never  reached 
his  fortieth  year.  Now  by  some  means  or  other  a 
numeral  jod  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  Hebrew 
text,  which  being  added  to  the  digit,  or  daleth,  the 
numerical  4,  converted  the  number  into  tens.  But, 
if  we  take  away  the  jod,  or  tittle,  all  will  be  clear, 
and  the  four  years  must  be  calculated  from  Absa- 
lom's flight  to  Geshur.  Here  he  continued  nearly 
three  years.  During  the  third  year  he  was  recalled 
to  his  father  s  house,  and  he  requited  this  mercy  by 
estranging  the  hearts  of  his  father's  subjects  from 
their  sovereign  to  himself.  When  he  had  been  in 
Jerusalem  about  two  years,  and  the  suspicions  of 
his  father  were  so  allayed,  that  Absalom  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  royal  presence  at  that  time,  which 
was  (|uite  four  years  after  his  retreat  to  Geshur,  he 
disguised  his  treasonable  purposes  by  entreating  his 
father  to  let  him  go  down  and  pay  his  vow  in  He- 
bron.* 


•  See  Note  to  Baron  llolberg's  History,  p.  13. 
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*  Note  to  page  531,  concerning    Air^y^aro. 

Arlstophanis  Nubes,  v.  984. 

Bergler's  note  ia  this :— "  Pro  crucian  in  Vespis,  v.  693.  S 
liaKiirra  fi  airdyxth  ■■*  Acharn.  T.  125.  ravra  i^j'  ovk  &yx^*^  ■ 
sic  et  rvly€<rdat  hie  in  Nub.  t.  1035."  The  passage  in  the 
Nubes  is  as  follows ; 

Kat  /ii)v  ToX'  (yw/  ixftydiitiy  rd  trr\dxy<i- 

We  have  in  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  139.  p.  166-  ed.  Wesse- 
ling,  i^  irau  aT^y^aro  vxo  &xtos.  This  is  a  disputed  passage,  and 
Wesseling's  note  runs  thus : — "  Obtinuerunt  hsc  locum  in  fa- 
mosa  nostra  statis  lite,  xepl  tou  &irdyxeirOai.  Jac.  Gronovius 
illis  aciem  instruxit  in  Defensione  Exercitat.  de  Pernicie  Juds, 
p.  62.,  contra  acriter  venit  Jac.  Perizonius  Diss,  de  Morte 
Judse,  c.  9.  p.  74.  Amavi  utrumque  v.  d.  ob.  eximias  ingenii  et 
eruditionis  dotes,  rixa  ipsa,  etiamnum  juveni,  vlsa'fuit  nio- 
dum  cxcessisse.  Gronoviuoi  laudo,  ejus  hie  (i.  e.  in  his 
Notes  on  Herodotus)  iteratione  abstinentem."  From  the  praise 
bestowed  on  Gronovius  for  not  resuming  the  subject,  it  should 
seem  that  Wesseling  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Perizo- 
nius. "  'Ayx6ii€vos  idem  quod  Tyiyo/tevos  apud  Hippocratem, 
i.  e.  qui  suffocatur ;"  so  says  Gorraeus  in  his  Lexicon,  where 
Ayxlfl  'S  suffocation  generally ;  but  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Dioscorides,  the  halter  as  the  cause  of  suffocation  is  specifically 
mentioned,  /ivicijrei  eiri^ipovm  xviyfiovs  ioiKoras  ay)(6yais,  i.  e. 
"  fungi  suffocationem  inferunt  similem  laqueo  interclusis  fauci- 
bus:"  "  irv'ii  et  wyiyiios  est  suffocatio,  sive  subitus  interitus  ob 
respirationis  defectum."  Gorraeus  mentions  three  causes  from 
Galen,  an  external  cause,  as  a  halter  or  hand ;  an  internal 
cause,  as  repletion,  &c.  Afterwards  there  is  mention  of  suffo- 
cation from  various  herbs. 
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ON    CHRIST  S   GOING  UP   TO   JERUSALEM    WITH    HIS    PARENTS. 


Luke  ii.  49. 

TUtt  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business. 

There  is  interwoven  into  the  very  frame  of  our 
souls,  a  curiosity  to  know  the  most  trivial  actions 
of  illustrious  men,  and  to  pry  into  all  the  minute 
parts  of  such  characters,  as  are  Ufted  up  to  admira- 
tion, for  extent  of  knowledge,  brightness  of  genius, 
or  eminence  of  virtue.  On  these  occasions  we  me- 
chanically, as  it  were,  affix  the  idt^i  of  general  ex- 
cellence to  particular  circumstances  in  which  that 
excellence  can  hardly  prevail ;  and  with  the  utmost 
eagerness  inquire  into  those  petty  incidents,  that  in 
persons  less  respectable  we  should  pass  over  with 
all  the  coolness  of  indifterence.  Thus,  viewed 
through  the  mediuiu  of  an  honest  prejudice,  each 
object  swells  into  importance,  and  we  litke  a  sort  of 
interest  in  every  event  that  brings  biick  to  our 
memory  the  goodness  we  love,  and  the  greatness 
we  revere.  A  little  reflection  on  the  workings  of 
our  o^Ti  minds  will  account  for  this  propinsity  to 
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join  things,  between  which  a  real  and  external  ana- 
logy seldom  subsists.  I  say  seldom,  because  in 
some  rare  cases  the  predominant  faculty  of  the  im- 
dcrstanding,  and  the  ruling  passions  of  the  heart 
communicate  their  influence  even  to  the  most  in- 
considerable parts  of  human  agency.  In  every 
great  object,  our  attention  is  first  seized  by  some 
leading,  essential  quality,  and  for  a  time  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  it.  When  we  descend  to  a 
more  particular  examination,  inferior  beauties  strike 
upon  our  view,  and  stir  up  emotions  of  a  feebler 
kind  than  those,  we  before  experienced.  By  these 
means  our  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  taste  is  gra- 
tified; and  when  this  is  the  case,  our  ideas  insen- 
sibly blend  the  most  disproportionate  dissimilar 
qualities  into  one  assemblage,  and  then  act  back  on 
each  other,  by  a  procedure  not  less  wonderful  than 
that,  by  which  they  were  primarily  brought  to- 
gether. This  principle  of  associating  and  con- 
fomiding  images  originally  unconnected  enables 
us  to  acquire  a  surpassing  intenseness  in  our  j>er- 
ceptions,  and  bestows  too  additional  ^^lltle  on  the 
things  perceived.  Hence  the  principid  qualities  bor- 
row grace  from  such  us  are  subordinate, and  the  subor- 
dinate derive  dignity  from  the  principal.  Hence  all  the 
respective  piu-ts  of  a  finished  character,  receive  and 
communicate  a  lustre  distinct  from  their  own.  They 
suggest  a  succession  of  ideal  relations.  They  pro- 
duce their  full  effect  upon  the  beholder,  by  making 
up  one  perfect  consistent  whole,  which  at  once 
transports  us  with  amazement,  warms  j^js  with  affec- 
tion, and  awes  us  unto  re8j)ect.     Would  we,  bow- 
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ever,  truce  out  all  the  causes  of  the  curiosity  just 
now  inentioned,  we  must  look  Ix'vond  the  impres- 
sion that  an  object  makes  upon  us  hy  an  artificial 
conjiuiction  and  modification  of  its  beauties — we 
must  as  well  attend  to  the  various  species  and  de- 
grees of  entertainment  those  beauties  excite  when 
stript  of  all  foreign  ornament,  and  analysed  in  that 
state  of  separation  and  mutual  independence,  in 
which  they  actually  exist. 

e  Wlicn  any  uncommon  degree  of  intellectual  and 
moral  excellence  attracts  our  notice,  all  the  energies 
of  our  fancy  are  suddcjily  set  in  action,  all  our  fa- 
culties expand  themselves  to  the  utmost  dimensions 
of  tlieir  object,  and  by  taking  in  one  great  senti- 
ment of  sublimity,  we  feel  not  only  our  curiosity 
gratified,  but  our  most  enlarged  capacity  of  com- 
prehending tilled  up.  Yet  the  stretch  of  under- 
standing necessary  to  make  us  capable  of  this  plea- 
sure, in  some  measure  diminishes  it ;  nay,  the  plea^ 
sure  itself  soon  becomes  painful  to  us,  through  the 
violence  of  the  emotions  by  which  it  is  produced. 
Dazzled,  therefore,  by  the  glare  of  the  more  ele- 
vated and  more  conspicuous  quaUties,  we  gladly  let 
down  our  attention  to  such  as  have  less  solidity  to 
exercise  the  judgment,  and  less  splendour  to  amaze 
the  imagination — such  as  employ  the  mind  without 
fatiguing,  and  gratify  without  cloying  it.  Tis  true, 
ia  looking  up  to  merit  far  above  oiu-  attainment,  we 
are  conscious  of  some  dignity  from  the  bare  appro- 
bation of  what  is  noble  ;  but  the  satisfaction  we 
receive  is  more  soothing,  and  more  durable,  when 
the  agent  is  thrown  in  a  nearer  attitude — when  we 
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sec  those,  whom  every  eye  beholds  with  wonder, 
every  tongue  mentions  with  applause,  descend  to 
the  common  business  of  the  world,  placed  in  situa- 
tions ourselves  have  experienced,  and  actuated  by 
motives  ourselves  have  felt.  Hence  then  we  see 
the  reason  of  that  impatience,  we  all  acknowledge, 
afier  the  most  trivial  concerns  of  those  we  admire. 
In  the  6rst  place,  the  nobler  accomplishments  seem 
to  stamp  a  value  on  those,  to  which  they  bear  no 
relation.  In  the  second,  exclusively  of  the  pleasure 
the  mind  derives  from  its  own  efforts,  in  combining 
the  greater  objects  with  the  less,  the  latter  are  by 
their  own  speciBc  nature  more  agreeable  to  us  than 
the  former.  Admiration  is  soon  exhausted,  and 
succeeded  by  lassitude  ;  but  delight  from  each  new 
gratification,  secretly  extracts  a  power  of  being 
further  gratified,  and  propagating  itself  in  long  suc- 
cession, without  the  languor  of  satiety,  and  without 
the  turbulence  of  excessive  enjoyment.  This  in- 
cjuisitiveness  after  trifles,  however  the  affectation  of 
a  philosophic  spirit  may  lead  us  to  ridicule  it,  the 
most  strenuous  repeated  struggles  are  insufficient 
to  subdue ;  and  therefore  if  its  universality  and  its 
force  may  be  allowed  as  any  proof  of  its  use,  we 
may  conclude  it  implanted  in  us  for  nobler  purposes 
than  its  own  immediate  gratification. 

The  most  uninteresting  scenes  indeed  of  a  life 
distinguished  for  superior  desert  may  convey  some 
information  to  a  serious  observer  ;  for  the  progress 
of  our  thoughts  in  uniting  extraordinary  excellen- 
cies with  ordinary,  is  not  more  rapid  than  in  the 
transition  they  make  from  others  to  ourselves,  when 
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that  union  has  once  taken  plate.     While  we  survey 
the  virtues  of  respectable  men  brought  down  in  a 
manner  to  a  level  with  us,  the  mind  imperceptibly 
steals  l>aek  to  our  own  conduct — wc  are  charmed 
with  every  appearance  of  resemblance  between  our- 
selves, and  those  we  reverence — and  we  feel  a  pride 
in  doing,  what  wiser  and  better  men  have  done,  not 
from  any  consciousness   of  intrinsic   worth  in  the 
action,  but  from  a  sense  of  imitiition.     The  iinal 
influence,  however,  of  this  sense,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  such  parts  of  our  behaviour,  as  are  ex- 
empted from  blame,  or   entitled  to  a  petty  share  of 
praise.     On  the  contrary,  it  animates  us  with  new 
ardour  in  the  exertion  of  our  own  powers,  and  flat- 
ters US  with  the  expectation  of  rivalling  our  supe- 
riors in  many  instances,  thongh  we  arc  totally  des- 
titute of  those  extraordinary  endowments,  by  which 
they  stand  distinguished  from  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
Hence  the  example  of  persons  who  at  once  excite 
our  love,  and  command   our  veneration,  instructs 
without  reproaching  us.      Instead  of   repining  at 
our  infirmity,  which  never  becomes  ridiculous,  but 
by  our  own  injudicious   endeavours  to  dissemble  it, 
we  call  up  to  our  thoughts  every  motive  that  can 
animate  emulation — we  resolutely  pursue  the  excel- 
lence that  is  placed   within   our  reach — and  aspire, 
perhaps,  to  those  more  noble  degrees  of  eminence, 
which  it  is  no  mean  honour  to  approach. 

There  are  few  readers  but  have  felt  that  mixture 
of  pleasure  and  amazement,  which  the  different 
situations  of  any  illustrious  person  excite,  when  they 
have  read  the   history  of  our  Saviour ;  and  well 
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they  might  feel  it,  since  he  is  the  only  person  in 
whom  every  amiable,  every  venerable  qnality  has 
concentered  in  its  full  perfection.  In  examining 
fictitious  or  real  character,  we  are  agreeably 
lieved  by  the  familiar  and  striking  ;  but  in  the 
former  case,  the  less  we  believe,  the  less  we 
are  interested,  and  in  the  latter,  we  mast  be 
sometimes  disgusted  with  the  common  infirmities 
of  human  nature — with  the  errors  of  the  wisest 
man — and  the  faults  of  the  best.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  convinced  that  Christ's  virtues  really  ex- 
isted as  they  are  described  to  us — that  they  were 
perfect  in  their  several  kinds,  and  shaded  by  no  at- 
tendant blemishes  or  imperfections.  On  this  ac- 
count, we  receive  a  degree  both  of  complacency  and 
astonishment  from  the  survey  of  his  conduct,  which 
no  other  representation  can  give.  Great  without 
ostentation,  he  awes — familiar  without  meanness, 
he  charms  us  ;  and  by  a  happy  temperature  of  ease 
and  dignity  on  every  occasion,  he  indirectly  awakens 
the  more  delicate  feelings,  while  those  of  the  more 
powerful  kind  are  more  immediately  excited. 
Hence  in  the  important  transactions  of  his  life,  he  at 
once  astonishes  and  pleases  us ;  in  the  more  ordinary 
he  never  wins  our  affection  without  drawing  after  it 
our  respect.  So  various  indeed  are  the  situations 
in  which  he  is  represented  to  us — such  the  unifor- 
mity of  his  behaviour  in  all  of  them,  that  every 
part  of  our  Lord's  character  challenges  onr  regard, 
and  will  doubtless  fiirnish  to  every  attentive  mind 
the  most  rational  and  exquisite,  as  well  as  the  most 
solid  improvement. 

St.  Luke,  who  composed  his    Gospel  with    the 
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assistance  of  St.  Paul,  has  been  remarkably  particu- 
lar in  relating  the  less  momentous  circumstances 
of  our  Saviour's  life ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  knowledge  of  many  incidents,  which  the  other 
Evangelists  have  omitted — such  especially  as  the 
meanness  of  our  Savioiir's  birth — the  evidence  of 
the  shepherds — the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
temple — the  congratulation  of  Simeon  and  Anna — 
and  the  early  display  of  our  Lord's  knowledge  and 
piety  in  the  controversy  he  supported  against  the 
Jewish  doctors. 

The  scene  in  which  the  holy  child  is  here  re- 
presented, has  always  seemed  to  me  likely  to  im- 
press you  with  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  your  great 
Redeemer,  and  to  mark  in  a  very  forcible  manner, 
that  high  favour  in  which  he  stood  with  God.  For 
this  reason,  I  shall  explain  to  you  more  at  large, 
on  what  occasion  our  Lord  then  appeared  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  I  shall  enumerate  the  more  material  oc_ 
currences  that  happened  during  his  continuance 
there ;  and  to  reUcve  you  from  the  languor  that 
the  sameness  of  continued  narrative  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce, I  shall  drop  a  few  historical  and  moral  cir- 
cumstances of  this  curious  and  instructive  little 
story  as  they  rise  before  us. 

When  Jehovah  had  given  that  signal  instance 
of  his  favour  to  the  Jews,  and  of  his  displeasure 
against  the  Egyptians,  by  destroying  the  first  bom 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  subjects,  he  instituted  a  standing 
memorial  of  the  event  in  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
This  feast  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  month 
Nisam  from  nvs,  /ugere,  denoting  the  event,  or 
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rather  Abib,  an  ear  of  com,  denoting  the  season — 
corresponding  to  our  April.     It  began  on  the  four- 
teenth day,  and  continued  for  seven  days,  in  allusion 
to  which  custom  St.   Luke  says,  "  when  the  days ' 
were  accomplished." 

I  am  far  from  recommending  to  you  the  vi- 
sionary relations  between  numbers  which  vulgar  su-  I 
pcrstition  and  philosophical  mysticism  have  multi- 
plied with  a  most  ridiculous  extravagance  ;  yet  the 
principle  to  which  such  wild  associations  appeal, 
and  to  the  perversion  of  which  they  owe  their  suc- 
cess, is  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  mind.  Where 
the  understanding  has  not  been  invigorated  and 
enlarged  by  frequent  exercise — where  it  has  been 
employed  rather  upon  familiar  and  exterior  objects, 
than  upon  topics  which  require  the  most  profound, 
subtile  abstractions,  it  is  neither  uncommon,  nor 
unbecoming  the  wisest  men  to  avail  themselves  of 
those  ari)itniry  and  artificiid  associations,  to  which 
there  arc  such  strong  propensities  in  the  nature  of 
men.  To  those  propensities  Moses,  whose  laws 
were  addressed  to  a  people  very  imperfectly  civi- 
lized, and  whose  sagacity,  independently  of  all  pre- 
ternatural assistance,  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  most  enlightened  legislator,  has  occasionally 
accommodated  himself  with  great  dexterity.  As  the 
history  he  delivered  to  the  Jews,  describes  the  crea- 
tion oc"cupied  through  seven  days,  n)any  of  his  cere- 
monial institutions  have  a  reference  to  that  num- 
ber. The  seventh  day  was  kept  holy.  Many  of 
the  solemn  feasts  lasted  seven  days.  There  was 
an   interval  of  seven   weeks  between  the  passover 
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and  the  pcntccost.  The  month,  in  which  the  de- 
hveranee  our  Lord  rommenionitcd  took  place,  is  em- 
phatically called  the  Jirst  month  ;  before  that  cvcnt^ 
the  Hehrcw  year,  like  the  Syriac  commenced  in 
Octoher,  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Moses,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  delude,  adapts  his  terms  to  that 
mode  of  calculation.  But  on  the  auspicious  depar- 
ture of  the  Jews  from  Egj-pt,  the  year  began  by 
the  express  appointment  of  Moses,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  delivered ;  and  though  writers 
seem  to  contend  for  a  distinction  between  the  ec- 
clesiastical commencing  in  the  spring,  and  the  civil 
commencing  in  the  autumn,  there  is  no  clear  ex- 
ternal proof,  beyond  the  assertions  of  the  later  Jews 
to  support  this  position ;  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  Jewish  Theocracy,  where  the  religious  and  po- 
litical were  intimately  blended,  we  have  no  reason 
to  explain  away  the  simple  and  consistent  language 
of  scripture,  where  April  is  called  the  first,  and  Oc- 
tober the  seventh  month.  This  observation  I  would 
remark  by  and  bye,  subverts  the  hypothesis  of 
those,  who  suppose  from  the  Hebrew  calculation, 
that  the  world  was  created  in  the  autumn  ;  and  by 
showitag  at  least  with  some  appearance  of  proba- 
bility that  Moses  connected  in  his  new  institution, 
the  creation  of  the  worltl  with  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  Egypt.  It  countenances  that  tradition, 
which  is  supported  by  physical  appe.mmces,  and 
very  ancient  tradition,  concerning  the  original 
foundation  of  this  system  in  the  spring. 

I  proceed  to  illustrate  by  further  instances  the 
high  importance  of  the  reUgious  rite,  at  which  our 
Lord  attended. 
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To  impress  u  more  lasting  sense  of  their  deliver- 
ance  on    this  stubborn   capricious   people,    it   was 
called    the   first  month.      All  male   persons   were 
obliged  to  attend  on  the  ceremony,  who  were  not 
disqualified  by  some  impurity,  or  prevented  by    a 
long  journey  that  rendered  it  almost  impracticable. 
We  find  Mary  going  up  with  her  husband  to  Jeru- 
salem, though  the  observance  of  this  feast    seems 
to  have  been  remitted  to  women,  from  a  judicious 
and  delicate  regard  to  their  infirmities,  their  chas- 
tity, and  their  domestic  employments.    The  Rabbins 
indeed  tell  us,  that  women  were  bound  to  keep  the 
first  passover,  and  that  the  second,  because  of  later 
institution,  and  of  inferior  solemnity,  was  neglected, 
or  observed  according    to  choice.      This    opinion, 
however,  seems  to  be  built  on   no  respectable  au- 
thority, or  even  probable  conjecture ;  and  therefore 
we  mav  be   a&sured,  that  those  who  were  neither 
strictly  enjoined,  nor  expressly  forbidden  to  come, 
were  left  to  the  discretion  of  their  own  judgment. 
But  that  women  were  not  absolutely  excluded,   is 
evident  from  the  terms  in  which  the  solemnization 
was  appointed ;  and  we  have  the  venerable  exam- 
ples of  Hannah  and  Pcninnah,  the  wives  of  Elkanah, 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  Mary  in  the  case  before 
us. 

As  no  positive  command  was  laid  on  these  per- 
sons, we  must  attribute  their  behaviour,  not  to  a 
spirit  of  idle  curiosity — not  to  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  piety,  but  to  that  pure — that  vital — that  only 
efficacious  sense  of  religion,  which  influences  us 
in   all  parts  of  our  duty,  and  embraces  every  oppor- 
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tunity  of  serving  God.  Jesus  it  seems  went  up 
■with  them.  There  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  his 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  the  passover, 
as  the  positive  order  of  God  enjoined  the  presen- 
tation of  every  male  child,  and  as  the  wonderful 
event  then  to  be  commemorated  was  likely  to  impress 
a  young  mind  with  the  strongest  conviction  of  the 
divine  providence,  love  for  the  divine  goodness, 
and  reverence  for  the  divine  power.  "  Three  times 
a  year,  says  God,  shall  thy  males  appear  before  the 
Lord  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose,  in  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  in  the  feast  of  weeks, 
and  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles."  The  particular 
reason  of  this  custom  is  thus  mentioned  in  Exodus 
xiii.  14 — "and  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  thy  son 
asketh  thee  in  time  to  come,  saying,  what  meaueth 
this,  that  thou  shalt  say,  by  a  strong  hand  the  Lord 
brought  us  out  from  Egypt,  and  from  the  house 
of  bondiige." 

The  law  of  Moses,  as  it  relates  to  the  presentation 
at  the  passover,  was  obligatory  only  on  males ;  and  by 
that  analogy  which  prevails  in  every  moral  action,  did 
not  extend  to  those  who  were  incapiible  by  their  age 
of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wronjj,  of  know- 
ing the  cause,  or  performing  the  rites  of  this  feast. 
No  precise  time  was  indeed  fixed  for  this  presenta- 
tion. It  consequently  was  settled  by  men  of  learning 
and  piety,  who  generally  appointed  the  twelfth  year. 
There  arc  many  collateral  proofs  to  support  this 
assertion,  partly  derived  from  the  practice  of  other 
nations,   and   partly  of  the  Jews    themselves.     At 

k twelve   years,    virgins   were   capable    of   marriage 
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among  the  Romans.  At  twelve  years,  Solomon, 
says  a  venerable  father  of  the  Church  (Ignatius), 
decided  between  the  two  women,  who  appealed  to 
liim.  After  the  entrance  into  the  thirteenth  year, 
every  person  among  the  Jews  was  called  a  son  of 
the  precept,  because  subject  to  the  law,  and  was 
exposed  to  punishment  for  the  violation  of  it. 

The  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  did  not 
supersede  the  necessity  of  his  appearance  at  this 
feast.  These  presentations  were  indeed  appointed 
for  different  reasons,  and  included  different  persons. 
The  one  was  confined  to  the  first  child,  the  other 
extended  to  all  males.  The  one  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  purification  to  the  mother,  and  kept  the 
male  infant  for  eight  days  from  the  touch  of  man, 
and  for  forty  ft-om  public  assembUcs.  The  other 
was  more  especially  confined  to  the  child,  and  in- 
tended to  initiate  him  in  the  duties  of  the  law,  and 
to  accjuaint  him  with  one  remarkable  blessing,  by 
which  God  claims  his  obedience. 

If  we  consider  the  end  of  this  presentation,  the 
period  assigned  for  it  will  appear  in  many  accounts 
highly  judicious.  Our  minds  about  this  lime  re- 
ceive good  impressions  easily  and  afterwards  retain 
them  long — our  curiosity  is  attentive  and  vigorous — • 
our  faculties  somewhat  strengthened  by  education — 
our  feelings  powerfully  excited  by  each  object  that 
occurs — and  our  resison  pleased  with  every  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  itself,  and  capable  at  least  of 
some  distinction  between  good  and  evil. 

In  regard  to  our  Saviour,  he,  in  what  is  usually 
called  his  human  nature,  was  distinguished  bv  an 
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extraordinary  quickness  of  apprehension,  solidity  of 
judgment,  and  extent  of  kno\vledge.  He  increased 
in  wisdom  with  a  rapidity  that  amazed  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  confirmed  all  the  expectation  they  had 
secretly  formed  of  his  future  excellence.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  religious  rites,  his  parents  were  on 
their  return,  and  supposing  him  lost  in  the  nuiltitude 
that  came  to  Jerusalem  for  the  same  purjiose  as 
themselves,  they  for  a  day  suppressed  their  fears. 
Led  back  by  their  anxiety,  they  search  for  him  in 
every  place — they  inquire  after  him  of  every  rela- 
tion —  they  at  last  find  him  disputing  amongst  the 
doctors.  The  Rahbi  here  mentioned  were  nu-n, 
whose  employment  was  to  vindicate  and  explain  the 
Mosaical  economy  —  to  answer  all  inquiries  that 
were  made  into  the  propriety  of  its  ceremonies,  and 
the  force  of  its  precepts — and  to  refute  every  objec- 
tion that  might  be  urged  against  the  validity  of  the 
law,  or  the  authority  of  its  author.  The  place, 
•where  they  gave  their  instructions  was  an  outer 
court  adjoining  to  the  temple.  Here  the  most  emi- 
nent instructors  were  raised  on  seats  above  their 
audience  ;  the  inferior  were  indulged  with  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting  on  mats  spread  over  the  floor,  and 
tlieir  disciples  were  placed  standing  at  the  feet  of 
their  instructors.  The  doctors,  charmed  at  the  pro- 
priety of  our  Saviour's  questions,  and  the  readiness 
of  his  remarks,  admitted  him  to  a  more  honourable 
situation.  He  wiis  found,  says  the  Evangelist, 
sitting  among  the  doctors — a  favour  he  most  amply 
deserved,  and  they  were  ready  enough  to  confer, 
whilst  his  doctrines  did  not  interfere  with  their  ani- 
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bitious  and  worldly  views,  their  attachment  to  idle 
tniditions,  and  their  fondness  for  trifling  forms. 
This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  our  heavenly 
Master  gave  proof  of  his  supernatural  powers ;  and 
it  is  surely  accompanied  by  circumstances,  that 
most  strikingly  point  out  the  strength  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  weight  of  his  reasonings,  and  the  dignity 
of  his  character.  He  was  engaged  in  debate  with 
men  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  controversy — admired 
by  people  for  the  warmth  of  their  zeal,  and  the 
depth  of  their  learning,  and  the  sanctity  of  their 
profession — with  men  who  were  strenuously  attached 
to  the  cause  they  had  undertaken  to  defend,  and 
who  were  obstinately  determined  to  support  their 
own  particular  interpretations  of  the  law  in  their 
full  extent. 

The  place  our  Lord  chose  for  the  display  of  his 
abilities,  was  peculiarly  proper.  Hither  resorted 
the  curious  and  the  pious  —  all  whom  the  love  of 
truth  led  to  search  for  knowledge,  where  it  was  most 
likely  to  be  obtained,  or  a  sense  of  duty  prompted 
to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  that  religion  they  so 
highly  valued,  and  so  firmly  maintained.  The  time 
too  was  very  advantageous.  So  rigourous  were  the 
injunctions  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  passover  — 
such  the  scrupulous  exactness  of  the  Jews  in  their 
observance  of  this  and  indeed  every  other  rite  that 
soothed  their  superstition,  and  flattered  their  vanity, 
that  great  numbers  we  may  be  assured  were  present 
at  this  most  solemn  commemoration  of  a  most  won- 
derful deliverance.  In  an  assembly  thus  numerous 
and  thus  disposed,  Christ's  opinions  bid  fair  to  be 
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more  accurately  examined  and  more  widely  spread. 
What  in  fact  was  the  force  of  his  arguments  we 
may  learn  not  only  from  the  imusual  respect  they 
procured  from  the  doctors,  but  the  general  effect 
they  produced  on  the  people  — "  and  all  who  heard 
him  were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and  an- 
swers." The  original  word  c^iVrawTo  implies  all  that 
irresistible  conviction — that  awe — that  amazeinent, 
which  seizes  and  overpowers  us,  when  addressed  by 
a  person  of  eminently  superior  talents  and  dignity. 
It  is  applied  moreover  to  the  influence  of  our  Savi- 
our's precepts,  when  he  was  arrived  at  a  more  mature 
age,  and  taught  in  a  more  authoritative  manner. 

Jesus  was  discovered  after  the  third  day — a  phrase 
very  fref|uent  among  the  scriptural  writers,  equiva- 
lent to  the  more  common  and  perliaps  more  definite 
expression,  upon  the  third  day — implying  the  time 
at  which  any  action  is  performed.  His  mother,  in 
a  spirit  of  eager  but  mtsi)laced  fondness,  and  in  a 
tone  of  delicate,  but  undeserved  rebuke,  expostulates 
with  him  on  his  unexpected  and  distressing  absence 
— "  son,  why  bast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  behold, 
thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing." 

Our  Lord,  though  by  no  means  insensilde,  doubt- 
less, to  the  tender  but  misguided  affection  of  his 
mother,  yet  preserves  a  manly  consciousness  of  his 
own  important  office,  and  with  a  collected  firmness 
—  not  an  intemperate  severity,  replies  — "  how  is  it, 
that  ye  sought  me  ?  knew  ye  not,  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Father's  business  ? "  From  the  length  and 
issue  of  the  search,  many  commentators  of  reputa- 
tion have  aflfixed  a  different  sense  to  tlw  words  of 
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my  text — "knew  yc  not  that  I  aiu8t  be  in  my  Father's 
house  ?"  His  parents  condudcd  that  he  was  returned 
after  the  accomplishments  of  the  day,  or  at  least 
supposed  the  temple  to  be  the  most  improbable  place 
for  him  to  be  found  iu.  Jesus,  therefore,  reproves 
thoni  for  their  ignorance  of  his  great  mission,  and 
expresses  a  kind  of  surprise,  that  they  should  look 
for  him  in  any  other  situation,  than  that  which  was 
most  correspondent  to  it.  As  far  as  I  can  judge 
the  original  expression  will  unquestionably  bear  this 
sense ;  but  is  as  properly  and  more  frec|uently  ad- 
mits the  other — iv  rtiis  too  jrarpar  ftoS  Sei  (hai  ftt 
I  have  therefore  adopted  the  meaning  that  is  re- 
ceived iu  the  common  translation,  and  illustrated 
by  the  context.  The  answer,  thus  understood,  shows, 
like  the  other  interpretation,  the  importance  of  the 
task  Christ  was  commissioned  to  execute,  and 
carries  with  it  additionsd  fonte  and  spirit.  It  sup- 
poses the  indispensible  necessity  of  Christ's  obedi- 
ence to  the  conunands  of  liis  heavenly  Father ;  and 
it  should  have  directed  his  earthly  parents  to  yield 
all  their  own  authority,  and  waive  their  interests,  in 
consideration  of  the  more  sacred  authority  which 
Christ  was  bound  to  obey,  and  the  more  noble  inte- 
rests he  was  apjjointed  to  promote.  The  justness 
of  the  construction  I  have  here  put  on  the  text,  is 
yet  further  established  by  the  subsequent  remark  of 
the  Evangelist,  that  they  understood  not  the  saying 
which  he  spake  unto  them.  How  could  they  not 
understand  what  he  meant  by  his  Father's  house, 
when  they  saw  him  there — or  be  at  a  loss,  in  this 
view,  to  conceive  the  propriety  of  his  conversation 
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with  the  doctors,  when  the  practice  was  so  frequent 
among  the  Jews,  and  turned  out  so  much  to  the 
credit  of  their  son  ?  Wiiat  indeed  was  his  Father's 
business,  or  what  connection  those  debates  had  with 
It,  they  might  easily  not  understand — they  might 
easily  be  ignorant,  while  Christ  was  in  this  state  of 
childhood,  of  the  exalted  office  Christ  was  soon  to 
sustain,  the  subhme  truths  he  was  to  unfold,  and 
the  gracious  ends  he  was  to  accomplish  by  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world. 

Should  it  be  iisked,  how  this  could  happen,  the 
answer  is  obvious.  Mary  had  been  visited  by  an 
angel,  who  told  her,  that  some  illustrious  person 
should  be  born  of  her  womb.  This  declaration 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  many  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  that  attended  Christ's  nativity, 
by  the  reports  of  the  shepherds,  and  the  pious  ex- 
clamation of  old  Simeon.  Yet  all  these  events  were 
insufficient  to  impress  any  rational  conviction  on  a 
woman,  whose  very  affection  was  likely  to  mislead 
her  judgment — whose  mind  was  possessed  with 
general  indistinct  ideas  of  her  son's  excellence — or 
who  referred  the  particulars  of  it  to  such  opinions 
as  the  religious  prejudices  of  her  age  had  established, 
and  the  natural  vanity,  and  perhaps  weakness  of  her 
sex,  might  lead  her  to  adopt.  To  us  indeed,  who 
are  acted  upon  by  the  collective  force  of  the  evi- 
dence for  Christianity,  the  words  of  the  good  old 
man  are  extremely  intelligible.  But  on  this  occa^ 
sion,  as  well  as  all  others,  where  the  dignity  of  their 
child  was  concerned,  Mary  and  Joseph  only  mar- 
velled. The  truth  is,  they  were  not  ac<pxainted  with 
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the  proper  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  had  precon- 
ceived, probably,  the  same  hopes  of  a  temporal  de- 
liverer, that  their  countrymen  indulged,  and  their 
priests  cherished.  From  this  weakness  the  Apos- 
tles certainly  were  not  exempt ;  they  mistook  the 
design  of  their  master's  coming,  and  waited  with 
impatience  for  his  demand  of  an  earthly  kingdom, 
after  tliey  had  repeatedly  heard  his  doctrines,  after 
they  had  repeatedly  seen  his  miracles,  and  had  been 
reproved  by  him  for  the  slowness  of  their  hearts. 
For  a  time,  then,  both  the  parents  and  disciples  of 
Christ  laboured  under  the  same  ignorance,  prepos- 
sessions and  errors.  They  knew  the  favour  in 
which  he  stood  with  God — they  respected  his  wis- 
dom— they  loved  his  virtues  —  they  had  obscure 
notions  of  his  dignity ;  but  they  were  mistaken 
about  the  real  cud  of  his  mission,  and  the  most 
proper  means  for  the  attainment  of  that  end. 

In  a  future  discourse,  I  shall  probably  set  before 
you  some  practical  instruction,  which  the  story  just 
explained  to  you  suggests,  for  the  regulation  of  your 
parental  and  your  filial  conduct.  I  shall  conclude 
the  present  discourse  with  two  plain  inferences 
from  what  has  been  already  offered  to  your  consi- 
deration. 

From  the  rebuke  that  Mary  expressed  to  Jesus, 
who  was  engaged  in  his  Father's  business,  of  which 
she  was  utterly  ignorant,  we  may  learn  to  check  all 
rash  decisions  on  subjects  to  which  we  are  not  fa- 
miliarised by  long  and  impartial  attention — to  listen 
to  the  opinions  of  men  who  are  more  conversant 
in  them  than  ourselves  with  respectful  diffidence — 
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and  to  suppose  that  they  may  have  wise  and  meri- 
torious views  in  such  actions  as  to  superficial,  in- 
competent, and  prejudiced  observers,  appear  im- 
proper. 

From  the  example  of  Christ  we  find  that  religious 
employments  should  engage  our  first  and  largest 
share  of  application — that  points  of  duty  are  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  prejudices  even  of  the  well- 
meaning — and  that  to  abandon  what  we  approve,  in 
order  to  elude  the  scoflFs,  or  propitiate  the  malice  of 
the  wicked,  is  to  hazard  our  hopes  of  a  better  life 
for  the  sake  of  a  precarious  tranquillity  in  this,  and 
to  love  the  praise  of  fickle  and  short-sighted  men, 
more  than  the  approbation  of  an  omniscient  and 
most  righteous  God. 
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Luke  ii.  49. 

Knew  tfou  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  f 

In  a  former  discourse  on  these  words,  I  endea- 
vonrcd  to  clear  the  text  from  the  obscurity  that 
hangs  around  its  import,  and  to  point  out  such  re- 
ferences to  ancient  customs  as  might  enable  you  to 
understand  its  full  and  real  force.  With  this  view, 
I  expkincd  to  you  the  original  design,  and  peculiar 
solemnity  of  the  passover,  for  the  celebration  of 
w^hich  our  Lord  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  I  opened 
to  you  the  reasons  for  which  Joseph  and  Mary  dis- 
approved of  their  .Son's  behaviour — reasons  founded 
iu  timid  ignorance  and  habitual  mistakes  ;  and  I  at 
the  same  time  enforced  the  justification  of  our  Lord 
by  illustrating  on  the  judicious  reply,  in  which  he 
rebuked,  without  insulting,  their  weakness,  and  con- 
futed, without  shocking,  their  prepossessions.  In 
the  present  discourse,  I  shall  consider  the  prac-- 
tical  observations,  suggested  by  the  story  of  my  text, 
for  the  regulation  of  your  parental  conduct. 

In  what  manner  the  example  of  our  Lord  ought 
to  influence  young  men  is  a  subject,  which  from  its 
extent  and  importance,  must  be  reserved  for  some 
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future  opportunity,  and  it  may  properly  be  reserved 
too ;  sincr,  if  parents  could  once  be  prevailed  upon 
to  pursue  a  right  plan  of  education  for  their  off- 
spring, children  might  be  more  effectually  persuaded 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  advantageous  opportu- 
nity for  the  attainment  of  religious  knowledge  and 
of  virtuous  manners.  To  control  successfully  the 
humours,  and  to  form  aright  the  judgments  of  the 
young,  may  be  a  ditKcult  task ;  but  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  conquer  the  unfeeling  sluggishness,  and 
extirpate  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  the  old ;  and 
yet,  if  the  latter  be  not  accomplished,  the  former 
will  be  attempted  in  vain.  In  the  present  discourse 
therefore,  I  shall  consider  the  practical  observations 
suggested  by  the  story  of  my  text,  for  the  regulation 
of  your  parental  conduct. 

The  early  and  zealous  piety  of  our  Lord  inculcates 
one  very  interesting  lesson,  that  religion  ought  to 
hold  its  rank  among  the  first  employments  of  our 
lives.  Whatever  be  the  proneness  of  men  to  evil, 
(not  from  any  inherited  or  innate  corruption,  but 
from  the  proper  and  limited  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture— not  from  any  judicial  infliction,  but  from  the 
wise  appointment  of  Him  who  made  us,)  the  eft'ects 
of  tliat  proneness  are  easily  counteracted  by  the 
moral  sense  and  rational  faculties  with  which  we 
are  endowed.  The  readiness  of  the  human  under- 
standing, even  in  childhood,  to  separate  right  from 
wrong,  when  called  forth,  as  our  physical  powers, 
whether  of  spiritual  or  corporeal  agency  must  be, 
by  external  occasions — the  tacit  abhorrence  it  raises 
towards  one,  and  the  generous  approbation  it  excites 
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of  the  other,  all  of  us,  I  trust,  have  in  some  measure 
experienced.  When  the  moral  sense  is  strength- 
ened by  frequent  use,  the  mind  imperceptibly  yields 
itself  up  to  its  directions,  till  single  acts  of  virtue 
are  confirmed  into  habits,  and  habits  are  regulated 
and  perpetuated  by  principles. 

Now  to  turn  this  capacity  of  young  men  for  re- 
ceiving improvement  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to 
encourage  by  exercise  that  preference  which  our 
unbiassed  reason  and  our  uncorruptcd  affections  al- 
ways give  to  what  is  good,  should  be  our  first  and 
our  greatest  care.  But  the  only  method  of  giving 
permanence  to  any  improvements  which  we  may 
attempt,  is  to  fix  them  on  the  surest  basis  —  the 
sense  of  a  supreme  and  moral  governor,  who  has 
ordained  all  the  laws,  and  directs  all  the  events  of 
the  universe.  The  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  deity — the  punishments  he  has  re 
served  for  the  wicked — and  the  rewards  which  he 
will  bestow  on  the  righteous,  are  topics,  where  the 
attention  of  young  men  may  be  soon  captivated, 
and  their  curiosity  made  subservient  to  their  duty. 
Is  it  not  by  occasional  addresses  to  their  hopes  and 
their  fears — by  a  judicious  dispensation  of  praise  and 
censure,  that  the  first  idetis  of  right,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  happiness,  are  introduced  into  the  mind  ? 
And  w^hat  is  religious  instruction,  but  the  act  of 
proposing  new  and  greater  objects  to  the  same  af- 
fections, and  of  quickening  their  efficacy  by  the 
same  means  r 

When  the  advantages  of  intellectual  superiority 
are  holdcn  up  to  us,  we  listen  with  eagerness  to  a 
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talc  that  flatters  our  vanity,  and  interests  our  pas- 
sions— we  forget  every  attendant  difficulty  of  the 
task — and  we  anticipate  in  imagination  the  caresses 
of  the  great,  and  the  counnendations  of  the  learned. 
The  same  adniiration  of  moral  excellence,  and  the 
same  solicitude  to  obtain  it  might  be  excited  in  us, 
if  its  intrinsic  beauty,  its  present  dignity,  and  future 
recompense,  were  laid  open  to  us.  For,  surely  the 
respect  of  all  good  men,  the  approving  sentence  of 
our  own  hearts,  and  the  bountiful  favour  of  God, 
are  motives  almost  irresistible  to  understandings,  in 
appearance  the  meanest,  and  to  feelings  the  dullest, 
if  repeatedly  and  strongly  urged.  That  they  are 
employed,  without  effect,  upon  men  more  advanced 
in  life,  must  he  imputed  to  that  rigidity,  which  our 
sensibilities  contract,  and  that  debility,  into  which 
our  faculties  silently  decay,  by  long  disuse ;  but 
were  these  truths  impressed  upon  us  before  our 
thoughts  are  totally  pre-occupied  by  different  studies, 
and  our  opinions  warped  by  vicious  associations, 
the  influence  of  them  would  be  felt  in  the  tender- 
ness of  children,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  in  the  firm- 
ness of  manhood,  and  the  seriousness  of  age.  Our 
Father's  business  would  not  only  be  our  constimt 
employment,  but  our  supreme  delight.  By  the 
contemplation  of  subjects,  which  grow  more  lumi- 
nous, as  they  are  oftener  examined,  the  weakest  of 
us  might  he  enabled  to  render  some  account  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  him.  He  would  perceive,  in  no  con- 
temptible degree,  the  evidences  of  the  revelation, 
on  which  his  best  and  dearest  expectations  are 
founded — the  wonderful  methods  bv   which  it  was 
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established,  and  the  glorious  ends  to  which  it  is  in- 
strumentul.  He  would  be  able  from  the  inherent 
advantages  of  his  cause,  and  the  almost  mechanical 
quickness  of  apprehension  which  habitual  reflection 
always  brings  with  it,  to  make  a  spirited  and  suc- 
cessful defence,  when  pressed  by  the  scoflfs  of  the 
libertine,  and  the  cavils  of  the  infidel. 

Against  these  plain  and  momentous  truths,  there 
stands,  I  know,  a  host  of  objections,  stated  by  men 
who  would  erect  their  own  visionary  systems  on 
the  ruins  of  Christianity,  and  adopted  by  those 
who  eagerly  press  forward  to  catch  the  secondary 
and  paltry  reputation  of  admitting  novelties,  which 
themselves  indeed  have  neither  the  ingenuity  to 
invent  nor  the  judgment  to  investigate.  The  folly 
and  perversencss  of  all  ages  have  procured  for  such 
romantic  projects  a  reception  far  too  easy  ;  but  the 
wide  and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  most  pestilential 
publications  in  this  age,  has  given  a  popularity  to 
errors  and  a  dignity  to  absurdites,  which  in  times 
less  depraved  would  have  been  hunted  down  by 
general  contempt.  Hence  every  opinion,  which  is 
connected  with  the  authority  of  religion,  or  the 
prospects  of  futurity,  has  in  these  later  times  been 
stigmatized  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  prejudice. 

But  the  arguments  which  prove  tliat  children 
ought  not  to  be  instructed  early  in  such  matters, 
ean  be  supported  only  on  the  supposition  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  instructed  at  all.  For  if  religion 
be  an  imposture,  and  futurity  a  dream,  why  should 
wc  harrass  them  with  the  rigours  of  the  one  or  de- 
lude them  with  the  expectation  of  the  other  ?  But 
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if  the  contrary  be  true,  are  not  parents  chargeable 
with  inconsistence  as  well  as  cruelty,  in  admitting 
them  to  no  share  of  attention  ? 

When  your  children  arc  intended  for  manual  arts, 
or  the  more  liberal  professions,  you  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  being  expeditious  in  beginning  in- 
struction, and  you  express  solicitude  to  procure  it 
from  the  best  sources,  within  your  reach.  You  do 
not  leave,  or  at  least  you  do  not  profess  to  leave, 
the  event  to  blind  accident.  You  do  not  repose 
your  whole  trust  in  the  natural  strength  of  your 
children's  abilities,  in  the  transient  impulses  of  their 
inclinations,  or  in  those  precarious  opportunities 
which  are  furnished  by  external  events.  You  think 
it  frenzy  in  others  to  be  overruled  in  their  purposes 
by  tlie  supine  indifference  or  froward  opposition  of 
their  offspring.  You  pronounce  it  wisdom  in  your- 
selves to  proportion,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  readi- 
ness, the  constancy,  and  intenseness  of  their  appli- 
cation to  the  inunediate  difficulty,  and  the  final 
utility  of  its  object. 

However  galling  and  irksome  it  may  be  to  the 
views  of  young  men,  unenlightened  by  experience, 
and  impatient  of  control — however  abstruse  be  the 
speculations  in  any  science,  for  which  you  intend 
them — and  however  laborious  the  process  of  any 
art,  you  do  not  make  a  willing  sacrifice  of  your  au- 
thority, or  your  judgment.  If,  then,  you  act  with 
so  miich  prudence,  warranted  by  so  nmch  success 
in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  what,  I  beseech  you,  is 
there  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects  themselves,  or 
in  the  capacity  of  the  understanding  to   manage 
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them,  which  shuts  out  religious  truths  from  the 
benpBt  of  a  general  rule,  founded  on  general  expe- 
rience of  its  utility  ?  Do  you  mean  that  they  should 
continue  to  the  close  of  life,  in  a  train  of  conduct 
for  which  they  are  answerable  to  God,  without  any 
instruction  concerning  his  will,  or  any  solicitude  for 
his  favour  r  Then  you  act  a  flagitious,  but  not  a 
contradictory  part.  Is  it  your  intention  to  give  re- 
ligion, at  some  distant  period,  some  scanty  share  of 
your  regard,  in  the  education  of  your  children? 
Then  by  delaying  it  you  defeat  your  own  purposes ; 
for  what  you  hereafter  offer  to  their  consideration 
will  be  heard  coldly,  and  may  never  be  wrought  up 
into  the  6rmncss  and  regularity  of  an  opinion ;  or 
it  must  for  ever  remain  prejudice,  when  the  cares  or 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  at  hand  to  choke  these 
reflections,  which  may  call  up  reason  to  its  support. 
But  in  fact,  these  chimerical  designs  of  pa- 
rents are  counteracted  by  the  unalterable  course 
of  human  affairs.  "We  cannot  be  long  engaged  in 
lower  stages,  whether  of  speculative  or  of  active 
life,  but  some  notions  of  a  primary  creative  cause, 
— of  a  superintending  providence —  of  a  moral 
governor,  by  whom  good  and  evil  are  distinct- 
ly known,  and  will  be  adequately  recompenced, 
will  obtrude  themselves  on  the  mind.  Upon 
evidence  more  or  less  pertinent,  and  with  greater 
or  less  degree  of  correctness,  opinions  will  be 
formed,  let  parents  be  ever  so  negligent  from 
what  quarters  they  proceed,  or  ever  so  anxious  to 
prevent  them  from  every  quarter.  And  is  it  not 
then  of  the    first    moment,  that    they    should    be 
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formed  rightiy,  when  the  effects  of  mistake  must 
ijuickly  he  perceived  in  their  desires,  and  their  senti- 
ments, and  their  actions  ?  Here  indeed  I  am  hound 
to  confess,  that  the  gross  and  ridiculous  abuses  of 
religious  education  have  chiefly  given  either  spirit 
to  the  clamour,  or  plausibility  to  the  reasonings,  or 
currency  to  the  tenets,  of  those,  who  would  teach  us 
to  defer  it  till  it  is  too  late  to  undertake  it  with  any 
probability  of  lasting  success ;  while  therefore  I 
earnestly  intreat  you  to  employ  your  children,  as 
Christ  was  employed,  in  the  business  of  their  hea- 
venly Father,  I,  at  the  same  time,  most  seriously  ex- 
hort you  to  consider  well  in  what  that  business 
really  consists.  The  conceptions  we  form  of  a  Deity 
unquestionably  arc,  and  unavoidcdly  must  be,  trans- 
ferred to  him  from  those  which  his  works,  and  the 
relation  in  which  w^e  stand  to  them  suggest  to  us  ; 
and  on  tliis,  as  well  as  every  other  topic,  our  perso- 
nal observations,  our  natural  dispositions,  our  trains 
of  thinking,  and  our  habits  of  acting,  will  have  con- 
siderable influence.  Thus  the  colour  of  our  own 
minds  will  give  a  tinge  to  the  character  which  we 
ascribe  to  our  Maker — the  gloomy  will  brood  with 
sullen  satisfaction  over  his  terrors,  and  the  cheerful 
expatiate  with  glowing  exultation  upon  his  mercies. 
But  which,  it  will  be  asked,  is  likely  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  a  child  the  firmest  conviction,  and  to 
produce  the  most  beneficial  effects  ?  I  answer  with- 
out hesitation,  the  mercies  of  the  Lord. 

If  the  Supreme  Being  be  described  as  a  governor 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  as  a  judge  too  rigourous 
to  he  satisfied,  as  an  enemy  (for  the  frantic  lan- 
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guage   of  enthusiasm   has    sometimes    reproached 
him  with  this   hateful  name)   too  fierce  to  be  ap- 
peased, the  mind  will  shrink  with  disgust  and  hor- 
ror, from  the  contemplation  of  such  a  God ;  it  will  i 
sink  into  abject  despair,  or  from  despair  will  seek  a 
refuge  in  determined  disbehef.     Bnt  if  jou  interest  j 
the  better  affections  of  a  child  while   you  are  em-j 
ploying  his  better  talents — if  you  silently  make  him  I 
feel  his  own  strength   in  the  gradual  discovery  of  1 
truth,  and  his  own  happiness  in  it  when  discovered — j 
if  you  teach  him  to  look  up  to  his  Maker  in  aJ 
spirit  of  confidence  without  presumptuous   famili- 
arity, and  of  reverence  without  slavish  timidity — vou 
have  laid  a  broad  and  a  solid  foundation  for  all  that 
is  meritorious  in  faith,  and  all  that  is  attainable  in 
holiness.     The  religion  of  a  child  is  not  to  be  shut 
up  within  the  narrow  limits,  by  which  parents  often 
suffer  their  own   to  be  circumscribed.     Yon  may 
teach  him  to  repeat,  I  know  not  what  uninteUigible 
jargon — to  put  a  high  value  onfimtastic  cereraonies — 
and  to  set  up  arrogant  and  ahnost  exclusive  preten- ' 
sions  to  the  regard  of  his  Maker,   from  the  sect  or 
church  in  which  he  is  accidentally  brought  up ;   but 
such   opinions   cherish    a   restless    and    despicable 
vanity,  which  is  always  liable  to  be  mortified  by  op- 1 
posite  pretensions  rested  upon  the  opposite  mistakes 
of  others.     They  seldom  reach  the  vital  springs   of  i 
action,  or  reach   them  only  to  oppress,  and  to  en- 
feeble their  tone.     On  the  other  hand,  tell  a  child 
that  not  a  blade  shoots  upon  the  earth,  or  a  star 
spangles  in  the  firmament,  without  the  appointment 
of  God — that  the  very  food  he  eats,  and  the  air  he 
breathes,  are  the  works  of  his  lumds — that    not  a 
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sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  nor  a  hero  perishes  in 
the  battle  without  his  notice — that  all  the  evil  which 
can  be  suffered  in  this  life,  and  all  the  good  that 
can  be  enjoyed,  arc  intended  for  the  best  ends — and 
that,  designing  men  for  a  better  life,  God  has  vouch- 
safed to  send  them  the  purest  religion  to  qualify 
them  for  it  by  its  precepts,  and  the  most  venerable 
teacher  to  animate  them  by  his  example  —  such 
truths  can  be  perceived  more  exactly,  and  will  be 
more  exquisitely  felt,  than  all  the  dark  ami  doubt- 
ful doctrines  which  have  been  sanctihed  with  the 
prostituted  name  of  religion — doctrines  from  which 
common  sense  sometimes,  and  sometimes  common 
humanity  recoils,  and  which  arc  alike  shocking  to 
the  undebauchcd  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the  cul- 
tivated reason  of  a  uian.  His  admiration  will  be 
rapturous  but  not  wild,  tmd  his  devotion  fervent, 
but  not  superstitious ;  every  fresh  gratification  to 
his  curiosity  will  be  attended  with  fresh  conviction 
to  his  imderstanding ;  and  every  fresh  conviction  to 
his  understanding  will  bring  with  it  fresh  improve- 
ment to  his  heart. 

I,,,. Many  persons,  I  am  aware,  have  ostentatiously 
displayed  their  talents,  and  some,  I  fear,  have  indi- 
rectly vindicated  their  own  secret  practices,  by  intri- 
cate and  invidious  inquiries,  whether  ignorance  or 
error  upon  sacred  subjects — whether  the  total  forget- 
fulncfis  of  God,  or  the  superstitious  .fear  of  him  be 
most  pernicious.  The  propriety  of  these  inquiries 
I  discern  not,  as  we  arc  by  no  means  reduced  to 
eitlicr  of  these  most  distressing  and  most  alarming 
alternatives.  The  utility  of  them  also  I  am  disposed 
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to  controvert,  because  general  questions  of  this 
kind  arc  seldom  capable  of  such  an  exact  decision 
as  shall  be  applicable  to  real  instances  in  common 
life.  I  would  further  observe,  that,  without  at- 
tempting to  determine  which  is  the  least  criminal, 
we  may  collect  from  the  express  testimony  of  the 
disputants  themselves,  that  both  are  very  perni- 
cious. But  I  will  go  yet  more  deeply  into  this 
question,  because  great  stress  is,  I  know,  laid  on 
it,  by  those,  who,  overlooking  the  safe  and  mid- 
dle way,  would  keep  the  eye  of  the  inquirer  upon 
one  extreme,  while  their  own  conduct  verges  to- 
wards the  other.  I  wish  you  then  to  remember 
that  these  very  evils,  which  in  speculation  are  al- 
ways stated  separately,  do  in  practice  tend  to  gene- 
rate each  other. 

For  reasons  already  mentioned  to  you,  it  is  plain, 
that  some  loose  and  roving  ideas  of  a  6rst  superin- 
tendant  cause  will  steal  into  the  mind  ;  but  as  there 
are  no  congenial  principles  to  regulate  and  to  fix 
them,  and  as  the  time  may  unexpectedly  come, 
when  the  intellect,  oppressed  by  their  number,  and 
distracted  by  their  confusion,  will  make  some 
violent  effort  to  unite  and  arrange  them,  in  such  a 
case  the  transition  from  ignorance  to  error  is  easy 
and  almost  inevitable.  Again,  error,  which  implies 
in  itself  an  immediate  ignorance  of  the  truth,  is 
apt  in  many  circumstances  to  keep  but  a  feeble 
hold  on  the  understanding,  which  at  first  languishes 
into  a  state  of  supreme  indifference,  and  at  last 
loses  every  trace  of  those  images,  which  were  once 
confessedly,  and  perhaps  superficially,  impressed. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  weaned  by  a  painful  sen'i- 
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tude  to  the  affections,  our  reason  should  make  some 
exertions  to  rescue  us  from  the  servile  fear  of  a 
Deity,  it  is  too  apt  to  precipitate  us  into  the  con- 
trary fault  of  a  deliberate  neglect ;  and  deliberate 
neglect,  should  our  conscience  be  awakened  by  a 
sense  of  its  guilt,  may  prompt  us  to  flee  for  pro- 
tection to  servile  fear. 

You  see  then  the  necessity  there  is  for  a  young 
mind  to  steer  between  these  terrible  and  opposite 
dangers.  Such  a  task  cannot  be  performed  by  a 
child  himself,  who,  in  his  opinions  is  as  passive, 
as  in  his  actions  he  is  imitative ;  and  whose  mind 
is  every  moment  acted  upon  by  a  variety  of  causes, 
which  he  can  seldom  resist  or  comprehend.  It  is 
also  to  be  executed  by  parents  themselves,  not  with- 
out unremitted  vigilance  and  activity  indefatigable. 

Having  thus  shown  the  practicability  of  a  rati- 
onal and  useful  education  in  religion,  imd  of  course 
obviated  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  supposed 
incapacity  of  youth  to  be  employed  in  it,  I  proceed 
to  expose  yet  other  instances  of  the  fallacious 
reasonings,  and  inconsistent  practices,  into  which 
parents  are  betrayed,  when  they  presiuue  to  make 
the  morals  of  their  children  a  subordinate  and  re- 
mote consideration.  Some  remarks  will  be  occa- 
sionally interwoven,  in  order  to  convince  you  how 
much  your  interests  in  this  world,  as  well  as  the 
next,  require  you  to  renounce  those  reasonings,  and 
abandon  these  pursuits. 

Tliat  parents  should  sincerely  and  solicitously 
deter  their  children  from  those  criminal  pursuits 
to  which  they  are  themselves  addicted,  is  a  degree 
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of  heroic  virtiir,  which  even  paternal  affection  is 
rarely  sufficient  to  produce.  The  genenil  argu- 
ments adduced  in  favour  of  religion  have  little 
weight  with  those  who  have  long  disregarded  tliem 
in  their  own  case  ;  some  are  unwilling  to  smart 
under  the  accusations  of  their  own  consciences, 
which  must  awaken  from  tlieir  slumber,  when  we 
reproach  others  for  the  crimes  we  ourselves  com- 
mit;  and  others  perhaps,  actuated  by  a  base  and 
unnatural  jealousy,  arc  unwilling  to  be  excelled 
by  those  who  arc  nearest  imd  dearest  to  them.  With 
such  men  I  fear,  it  is  useless  to  expostulate ;  though 
callous  must  be  that  heart,  and  sottish  that  under- 
standing, which  can  hear  without  emotion  that 
the  sins  of  the  children  lu-e  often  to  be  charged  to 
the  seductive  example  of  their  father,  and  that 
by  thus  perpetuating  the  contagion  and  the  misery 
of  wickedness,  the  guilt  of  that  father  becomes 
more  atrocious,  and  his  condemnation  will  be  more 
severe. 

Happy  were  it  for  yonth,  if  the  contagious  in- 
fluence of  parcntid  vices  were  counterbalanced  by 
the  salutary  efficacy  of  parental  virtues  ;  but  alas, 
such  is  the  blindness,  and  such  the  imperfection 
of  man,  that  fathers  often  do  not  discourage  in 
their  children,  what  they  would  condemn  in  them- 
selves, and  that  they  counteract  by  a  foolish  fond- 
ness the  effects  of  their  own  better  qualities. 

It  is  recorded  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  that  they 
were  valiant  warriors,  profound  politicians,  and 
illustrious  inonarchs ;  but  their  private  negligence 
tarnislunl  the  lustre  of  their  public  character.     For 
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by  suflcring  their  thildren  to  be  educated  in  the 
nauseous  effeminacy  and  huturious  dissoluteness 
of  the  Medcs,  they  brought  disgrace  upon  their 
posterity,  and  ruin  upon  their  subjects.  Their 
sons,  unaccustomed  to  Uibour,  and  restless  under 
control,  were  incapable  of  executing  the  high 
office  belonging  to  their  station — and  indeed  how 
could  it  be  expected,  that  the  man  should  hibour 
without  reluctance,  or  govern  without  arrogance, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  pampered  appetites,  the  un- 
tamed judgments,  and  unruly  passions  of  the  boy? 
Tidie  care,  therefore,  that  you  do  not  lu-reafter  go 
down  with  sorrow  and  ignominy  to  your  graves, 
by  permitting  your  cbildreu  to  do  with  impunity, 
what  you  would  shudder  yourselves  to  have  done. 
Recollect,  that  whatever  degrades  the  dignity,  im- 
pairs also  the  intrinsic  worth  of  your  actions.  Be 
assured  that  there  lurks  in  you  some  unsuspected 
want  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  if  you  refuse  to 
extend  its  influence  where  the  noblest  instincts 
of  nature,  and  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  re- 
ligion, call  upon  you  to  perpetuate  in  others  the 
good  work,  which  yourselves  have  successfully 
begun. 

If  expostulations  on  the  danger  of  vice  lose  their 
force  upon  the  obdurate  father,  let  me  not  plead 
without  effect  with  the  well-meaning  and  well-in- 
formed, when  I  intreat  you  to  admit  his  children 
to  the  participation  of  the  highest  and  purest  sa- 
tisfaction which  himself  can  enjoy.  In  general, 
the  misconduct  of  children  is  not,  I  believe,  so  much 
to  be  iujputcd  to  the  want  of  affection  in  parents, 
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as  to  the  excess  of  that  affection,  and  the  wrong 
direction  it  takes  in  the  choice  of  our  objects.  By 
an  infatuation  equally  fatal  and  extensive,  the  error 
is  most  frequent  where  it  is  big  with  the  heaviest 
and  most  outrageous  mischiefs. 

I  will  state  to  you  a  case  which  my  own  expe- 
rience, alas,  will  warrant  me  in  pronouncing  too 
common.  Propose  to  a  parent  some  project  for 
preserving  his  child's  innocence,  for  improving  his 
moral  sense,  and  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their 
operation  ;  he  will  secretly  despise  what,  out  of 
regard  to  decency,  he  coldly  approves ;  and  when 
the  moment  of  trial  is  come,  he  will  suflPer  the  im- 
petuous humours  of  his  child,  the  tunmltuous  cla- 
mour of  his  acquaintance,  and  the  capncious  fashions 
of  the  age,  to  over-rule  the  best  meant,  and  best 
supported  admonitions.  Set  before  the  same  man 
some  proposal  which  respects  the  temporal  wel- 
fare of  his  fiimily,  and  that  tends  to  the  increase 
of  their  fortune,  or  the  elevation  of  their  rank,  will 
he  then  listen  with  slovenly  attention,  or  well- 
disguised  contempt  ?  Will  he  put  off  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  proposed  to  him  with  all  the  ar- 
tifices of  self-deceit,  and  all  the  multiplied  delays 
of  lazy  and  irresolute  procrastination  ?  Rather,  will 
he  not  embrace  with  eagerness,  and  execute  with 
alacrity,  whatever  is  likely  to  assist  him  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  design? 

Did  you  then  correct  your  children's  morals  with 
the  same  diligence  with  which  you  polish  their  ex- 
terior manners — did  you  pay  no  less  regard  to 
their  spiritual  than  their  temporal  welfare — did  you 
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interest  heaven  as  well  as  earth  in  their  favour, 
good  God !  what  fair  prospects  would  open  them- 
selves to  our  view — what  flattering  hopes  might 
we  then  fornj  of  the  rising  generation — what  pros- 
perity might  we  promise  them  here — what  glory 
hereafter  ? 

Let   therefore  those  among   you  who   bear  the 
venerable  nsmie  of  father,  frequently  and  carefully 
consider,   how   momentous   a   trust    you   have   to 
perform.     Children   arc  seat,   not   to  inherit   the 
wealth  and  honours,  not  to  exercise  the  undistin- 
guished fondness,  or  to  indulge  the  blind  vanity  of 
their   parents ;  but    to  act  as   rational  and   moral 
creatures,  to   become   ultimately   the    subjects    of 
moral  reward,  and  to  contribute  by  their  own  per- 
sonal behaviour   to  the    great  and   comprehensive 
designs  for  which  you  and  they  and  all  men  are 
created.     They   are  a  sacred  deposit,  for  the  use 
of  which   you   are  responsible   to  the  society  in 
which   you  live,  and  to  the  Judge   by  whom  they 
were  delivered  to  your  trust.     You  are  also  respon- 
sible   more  immediately    to    them,   since   to   have 
brought  any  creature  into  being  implies  an  obUga- 
tion  to  make  that  being  happy ;  and  what,  I  be- 
seech you,  can  contribute  so  much  to  this  purpose 
as  to  form  the    minds  of  your   children   to    early 
habits  of  virtue — to  check  every  propensity  to  vice — 
and  to  unite  them  as  it  were  to  their  heavenly  Father 
by  faith  and  hope — by  serious   meditation  and  fer- 
vent prayer  ? 

With  the  neglect  of  all  moral  cultivation,  there 
is  often  mixed  a  se< 
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dren  are  not  arrived  at  a  state  of  moral  agtjncy.  If 
your  scheme  of  excluding  all  religious  knowledge 
should  continue,  and  no  other  causes  intervene, 
that  state  would  never  arrive.  But,  be  assured,  it 
begins  more  early,  and  is  more  interesting,  than 
you  are  willing  to  be  persuaded.  Think  not,  there- 
fore, to  say  within  yourselves  that  their  innocence 
will  be  their  protection,  when  that  innocence  must 
be  corrupted,  and  when  your  neglect  must  contri- 
bute to  that  corruption.  The  Deity  conducts  the 
interests  of  our  souls  as  well  as  of  our  bodies,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  his  creatures.  Hence  the 
very  capacity  of  your  children  to  partake  the  bless- 
ings, which  God  dispenses  to  the  sons  of  men,  de- 
pends in  some  measure  on  the  i)ains  you  employ  to 
make  them  capable,  and  therefore  worthy  of  such 
blessings. 

In  the  helplessness  of  infancy  they  require  God's 
providence  to  shield  them  from  danger — amidst  the 
rashness  of  youth  his  grace  is  necessary  to  for- 
tify them  against  temptations  ;  but  how  can  you 
be  so  weak  as  to  hope  for  his  assistance — so  daring 
as  to  ask  for  it,  unless  you  have  possessed  your 
children  with  a  pious  sense  of  their  d'ependance 
upon  God — unless  you  have  habituated  them  to  his 
service,  and  rendered  them  the  fit  objects  of  his 
protection  ?  Indeed,  your  own  interests  are  at 
stake ;  for  should  it  please  God  to  prolong  your 
days,  it  is  of  iniportaiice  for  you  to  consider  what 
treatment  you  will  merit,  and  of  course  are  likely 
to  expect  from  your  offspring.  Often  may  you 
stand  in  need  of  their  counsel   in  perplexity — of 
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their  aid  in  adversity — of  their  consolation  in  sor- 
row— of  their  gay  and  cheering;  conversations  in 
those  hours  of  lassitude  and  mehincholy,  which  are 
the  frequent  and  unavoidable  attendants  upon  old- 
age.  But  can  you  be  said  to  deserve  these  kind 
services,  if  you  have  neglected  to  inspire  them  with 
thankfulness  to  their  first  and  greatest  benefactor ; 
or  can  you  expect  them,  if  the  consequences  of  that 
neglect  in  the  corruption  of  their  morals,  and  the 
ruin  of  their  fortimes,  has  made  them  incapable  of 
serving  you  ?  Should  your  children  be  wicked, 
you  will  incur  their  reproaches,  and — O  dreadful 
mortification  to  the  folly  and  pride  of  irreligious 
parents — even  if  they  are  virtuous,  you  will  not  l)c 
entitled  to  their  respectful  gratitude.  Mourn  you 
may  with  them,  and  for  yourselves,  while  they  are 
tasting  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  sins  ;  but  you  will 
neither  be  permitted,  nor  ofiten  disposed  to  par- 
take the  triumphant  rewards  of  their  righteous- 
ness. 

Parents  are,  I  know,  continuallv  employing  the 
language  of  love  to  their  children,  as  sm  excuse  for 
their  weakness,  and  sometimes,  I  suspect,  as  a  dis- 
guise for  their  indolence.  But  allowing  it  to  be 
sincere,  can  it  be  honourable,  while  it  operates  only 
as  an  instinct,  which  is  not  only  undirected  by 
reason,  but  averse  to  it?  Can  it  be  meritorious, 
while  it  does  not  operate  for  the  ends,  which  alone 
have  induced  the  Creator  to  implant  it  in  you? 
Can  it  be  justifiable,  when  in  its  cfl'ects,  it  produces 
mischiefs  not  less  midignant  than  might  be  appre- 
hended from  the  most  determined  cruelty  ? 
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As  you  often  keep  religion  at  a  distance  from 
the  thoughts  of  your  children,  lest  you  should  incur 
the  imputation  of  rugged  austerity  and  gloomy 
churlishness,  chill  their  affection,  and  alienate  their 
confidence,  I  beseech  you  to  mark  well  the  usual 
result  of  this  misplaced  caution.  It  weighs,  I  sus- 
pect, with  many  unthinking  parents ;  and  it  will 
most  certainly  deceive  every  one  of  you  with  whom 
it  weighs.  A  blind  and  unprincipled  partiality 
(for  I  will  not  debase  the  name  of  filial  affection) 
in  your  favour  your  children  will  naturally  conceive, 
if  you  bear  with  them  in  every  perverse  humour — 
if  you  gratify  them  in  every  extravagant  wish — if 
you  permit  them  to  excel  in  the  petty  ornaments 
of  exterior  manners — to  glitter  in  the  gay  circle  of 
fashionable  amusements — and  in  uninterrupted  suc- 
cessions to  slumber  in  inactivity,  and  to  revel  in 
dissipation.  But  the  gratification  arising  from 
such  causes  is  itself  of  transient  duration,  and  con- 
sequently the  afl'ection  grounded  upon  them  will  be 
unstable  and  fleeting.  Nay,  that  affection  itself  may 
be  in  a  moment  turned  into  hatred,  when  they 
awake  from  their  delusion,  and  agonize  under  the 
punishment  of  the  vices  which  you  have  fostered. 

Would  you  then  obtain  the  unfeigned  and  lasting 
love  of  your  children,  you  must  endeavour  to 
deserve  it ;  and  to  deserve  it,  is  the  privilege  of  him 
who  bestows  upon  them  solid  and  essential  kind- 
ness— who  trains  thcui  up  to  self-respect,  which  sets 
them  above  meaimess,  and  to  self-denial,  which 
secures  them  from  vice — and  who  by  these  means 
conducts  thcin  to  that  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  that 
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dignity  of  character,  which  to  the  thoughtless  the 
world  cannot  give,  and  from  the  virtuous,  it  cannot 
take  away. 

The  best  security  that  can  be  obtained  for  the 
obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  is  their  love 
of  God.  Conscious  of  your  regard  for  their  real 
and  permanent  interests,  they  will  be  ashamed  of 
repelling  your  advice  with  wanton  petulance,  or 
hardy  contradiction.  They  will,  as  their  faculties 
grow  more  and  more  improved,  hsten  to  the  infor- 
mation you  offer  them  not  only  with  seriousness, 
but  with  pleasure;  and  in  following  the  commands 
you  lay  upon  them,  they  will  be  melted  into  grati- 
tude for  your  kindness,  and  awed  into  reverence  for 
your  authority — a  kindness  which  they  know  to  be 
directed  by  wisdom — and  an  authority,  which  they 
feel  to  be  tempered  by  benevolence.  Yes,  my  bre- 
thren, even  in  this  world  you  will  reap  the  rewards 
of  yoiu"  labour.  The  seeds  which  yourselves  have 
sown — which  you  have  cherished  with  unwearied 
toil,  and  watched  with  fond  anxiety,  you  will  see 
watered  by  the  kindly  dew  of  heaven.  As  year 
rises  upon  year,  you  will  find  it  taking  deeper  root, 
strengthened  with  new  vigour,  and  at  last  flourish- 
ing in  all  the  perfection  of  maturity.  But  should 
it  perish  for  want  of  the  culture  you  were  able  but 
not  willing  to  bestow,  how  different  will  be  the 
scene !  Consider  with  yourselves — you  who  are 
not  totally  lost  to  all  the  principles  of  a  Christian, 
and  all  the  finer  feelings  of  a  parent — consider  how 
dreadful  a  thought  it  is  for  a  beloved  ruined  child 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  offended  God.     Think, 
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if  you  can  endure  the  tbought,  how  it  mast  here- 
after deepen  yoar  guilt,  and  aggravate  your  sorrow, 
that  their  ruin  is  to  be  ascribed  to  your  unfeeling 
carelessness,  or  mistaken  indulgence.  For  if  such 
be  the  case,  if  an  early  inattention  to  the  business 
of  their  heavenly  Father  should  terminate  in  an  in- 
curable disinclination,  nay  a  total  incapability  to 
perform  it,  the  crimes  of  your  children  will  rise  up 
in  judgment  against  you;  and  justly  will  you  be 
condemned  to  partake  the  punishment,  which> 
by  not  preventing,  you  have  virtually  occasioned. 
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fVere  there  not  ten  deanted ;  but  where  are  the  nine? 

That  the  nipture  of  enjoyment  is  more  transitory, 
than  the  anguish  of  disappointment,  and  that  fa- 
vours once  anxiously  cxpertcil  arc  impercrptihly 
disregarded,  the  experience  of  every  day  abounds 
with  proofs  equally  decisive  and  lamentable.  Hence 
the  stubborn  and  untractable  disposition  of  the  hu- 
man heart  towards  its  benevolent  Creator — the  re- 
luctance of  some  men  to  acknowledge  the  reality  of 
his  providence — and  the  captiousness  of  others  in 
arraigning  its  dispensations.  Has  it  pleased  God, 
for  purposes  which,  as  it  is  the  perfection  of  his 
wisdom  to  discern  them,  it  would  be  an  imperfection 
in  his  goodness  not  to  pursue,  to  visit  you  with  ca- 
lamities ?  Yoiur  minds  are  instantly  racked  with 
excessive  grief;  and  every  reflection  you  make  on 
the  conduct  of  God  is  attended  with  dark  suspicion, 
or  desperate  defiance.  Has  the  same  God  rescued 
you  from  the  galling  load  of  adversity,  or  poured 
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down  upon  you  such  blessings  as  you  had  not  the 
confidence  even  to  ask  ?  When  the  first  transports 
of  joy  have  subsided,  you  lose  sight,  of  the  hand 
that  protected  you ;  or  perhaps  with  all  the  insolence 
of  iuipiety  pronounce  it  your  own  arm,  and  your 
own  strength  that  has  gotten  the  victory. 

Whether  indeed  we  are  forgetful  of  the  succours 
received  from  above,  or  impatient  of  that  fatherly 
correction  which  is  ever  intended  for  our  advantage, 
pride  may  be  justly  assigned  as  the  cause  of  these 
very  different  effects.  That  pride  is  mortified  by 
every  situation  that  lays  us  under  the  ignominious 
necessity  of  stooping  to  implore  assistance.  It  is 
equally  mortified  even  by  the  attainment  of  its  own 
ends ;  because,  to  stand  in  need  of  support,  to  ask, 
and  to  obtain  it,  are  imcquivocal  proofs,  that  the 
weakness  of  man  is  insufficient  to  his  well-being  — 
to  avert  impending  evil,  or  to  secure  soUd  good. 
Thus  our  innocence  is  ensnared  on  every  side, 
while  in  adversity  we  are  preyed  upon  by  discon- 
tent, and  in  prosperity  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
hardened  into  insensibility. 

But  the  inconsistencies,  as  well  as  the  crimes  of 
men,  even  in  points  of  acknowledged  and  supreme 
importance,  almost  mock  description.  Few  among 
you  are  so  captious  aa  to  doubt,  and  still  fewer  who 
are  frantic  enough  to  deny  these  abstract  proposi- 
tions —  that  God  is  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to 
pray — or  that  he  is  accustomed  to  bestow  what  we 
have  neither  the  wisdom  to  ask,  or  the  merit  to 
claim.  But  does  the  exterior  conduct  of  men,  or 
does  even  their  secret  conviction,  in  particular  cases 
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coincide  with  this  general  confession  ?  Far  from  it. 
Your  confidence  is  tumultuous  and  transient — it  is 
the  result  not  so  much  of  vigorous  and  reasonable 
hope,  as  of  wild  and  abject  fear.  Roused  you  may 
be  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ;  for  we  read  of  the 
Israelites,  that  when  he  slew  them,  they  sought  him 
and  turned  them  early  and  inquired  after  God.  But 
you  are  seldom  melted  by  his  mercies ;  for  it  is  re- 
corded of  the  same  Israelites,  that  when  his  wrath 
was  turned  away,  they  thought  not  of  his  hand,  and 
of  the  day  when  he  delivered  them  from  the  enemy. 

WTien  God  has  conferred  upon  us  what  we  do 
not  ask,  we  seldom  form  the  slightest  connection 
between  the  giver  and  the  gift.  When  he  grants 
what  we  do  ask,  the  impressions  of  gratitude,  though 
lively,  are  not  lasting;  and  when  he  refuses  it,  we 
are  apt  to  call  in  question,  not  the  propriety  of  our 
request,  but  the  benevolence  of  him  who  alone  can 
foresee  the  evil  consequences  of  complying  with  it. 
But  further ;  if  you  consult  the  subtle  researches  of 
philosophers,  you  will  be  told,  that  the  most  costly 
sacrifices,  and  tlie  most  importunate  supplications 
are  utterly  inefficacious — that  we  may,  however, 
perceive,  and  therefore  ought  to  acknowledge  the 
wisdom  of  those  counsels,  which  we  cannot  influ- 
ence— that  prayer  may  be  permitted,  but  that 
thanksgiving  is  commanded.  From  these  refined 
and  I  hope  mistaken  speculatists,  turn  your  eyes 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  you  will  find  that 
many,  who  would  reject  such  tenets  as  big  with  im- 
piety, arc  yet  actuated  by  principles  more  dishonour- 
able to  God,  and  more  dangerous  to  man.     For, 
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consider,  I  beseech  you,  even,  where  your  success 
is  supposed  to  be  in  some  measure  the  consequence 
of  your  petitions,  we  see  that  men  the  keenest  in 
their  addresses  to  God,  are  often  the  most  languid 
in  tlieir  acknowledgments  to  him.  Instead  of  per- 
petuating by  reflection  the  calm  and  pure  satisfac- 
tion which  past  blessings  may  excite,  they  are 
pushing  forward  to  seize  such  as  are  future  and  ad- 
ditional. Instead  of  indulging  the  honest  and  ge- 
nerous triumphs  of  gratitude,  they  give  way  to  that 
anxious  impatience,  or  that  gloomy  distrust,  which 
too  often  accompanies  the  devotions  of  the  selfish. 
I  will  not  balance  the  comparative  merits  of  him 
who  conscientiously  abstains  from  prayer,  and  of  him 
who  against  conscience  omits  thanksgiving.  \ct 
while  I  admit  the  principles  of  the  latter,  I  must 
partially  approve  the  conduct  of  the  former,  for 
surely  there  is  consistence  at  least  between  his  pro- 
fessions and  his  actions,  which  marks  sincerity. 
There  is  an  air  of  profound  reverence  for  the  ma- 
jesty of  Almighty  God,  of  unreserved  trust  in  his 
providence,  and  ,of  actual  sensil)ility  to  his  kindness, 
which  ought  to  shelter  him  from  the  imputation  of 
deliberate  impiety.  At  all  events,  he  holds  a  higher 
rank  in  the  scale  of  reason  and  religion,  than  the 
inconsistent,  capricious  Christian,  who,  while  he 
contends  for  the  efficacy  and  the  necessity  of  pray- 
ing, neglects  the  very  duty,  without  which  it  is  a 
mere  mockery  to  pray.  For  mockery  it  is  of  the 
most  glaring  kind  to  ask  for  more,  when  we  have 
ceased  to  be  grateful  for  the  much  we  have  asked 
and  received,     I  cannot  perceive  any  other  species 
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of  inconsistence  equally  coniiiion  and  indefensible 
in  the  behaviour  of  men  towards  God. 

However  the  rigour  of  abstract  speculation  may 
compel  us   to  associate  the  attribute  of  goodness 
with  that  of  power,  the  generality  of  mankind  at 
lesist  in  their  habits  of  thinking  are  apt  either  to 
separate  them,  or  to  admit  that  goodness  with  the 
coldness  of  assent,  not  the  fervour  of  afl'ection — 
to  contemplate   that  power  with  abject  dread,  not 
with  generous  reverence — to  accept  indeed  with  in- 
difference, or  perhaps  seize  with  eagerness  all  that 
God  can  bestow,   but   not  to  consider  the  bestowal 
at  all  as  a  dispensation,  by  which  the  dignity  of  him 
who  confers  is   in  some  measure  communicated  to 
him  who  receives.     Hence  we  are  seldom  solicitous 
to  feel  that  elevation   of  mind  which   must  arise 
from  the  consciousness  of  enjoying,  and  of  endea- 
vouring to  deserve,  his  protection  who  is  the  great 
and  merciful  governor  of  the  universe.     Instead  of 
measuring  the  value  of  his  favours  by  their  imme- 
diate or  tinal  utility  to   ourselves,  we  impertinently 
and  enviously  examine  the  extent  in  which  others 
are  permitted  to  share  them  ;  and  as  the  haughty 
Jews  paid  little  regard  to  a  discovery  which   was 
vouchsafed  to  them  in  common  with   the  despised 
Samaritans,  so  we  consider  ourselves  as  little  indebted 
to  Almighty  God  for  blessings  which  he  has  not 
refused  to  those  against  whom,  justly  or  unjustly, 
we  have  conceived  disgust,  contempt,  or  resentment. 
From  these  general  reflections  on  the  defects  of 
mankind  in  the  noble  and  easy  duty  of  thankfulness, 
I  turn  to  the  striking  instance  of  ingratitude  which 
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is  recorded  in  my  text.  In  the  further  prosecution 
of  my  suhject  I  shall  explain  to  you  at  large  the 
circumstances  of  the  recovery  granted  to  the  lepers, 
and  I  shall  occasionally  intersperse  such  moral  re- 
flections as  may  preserve  you  from  the  same  guilt, 
when  you  have  received  the  same  or  similar  mercies. 
The  sufferers,  who  were  the  objects  of  that  compas- 
sion, which  was  ever  alive  to  the  distresses  of  man- 
kind, met  our  Lord  at  his  entrance  into  a  village, 
and  stood,  says  St.  Luke,  afar  off.  This  fact  is  in- 
troduced not  less  pertinently  than  pathetically.  It 
points  out  the  peculiar  severitiesof  a  disorder,  which 
banished  those  who  fell  into  it  from  the  society  of 
their  fcllow-creaturcs,  exposed  them  to  abhorrence, 
even  while  it  entitled  them  to  pity,  cut  off  all  the 
means  of  relief,  and  all  the  hope  of  consolation,  and 
added  the  gloom  of  solitude  to  the  pangs  of  disease. 
Nothing  could  set  the  worth  of  a  pure  heart  and 
unl)lemished  conduct  in  a  more  advantageous  point 
of  view  than  the  consideration  that  the  impure, 
even  in  body,  were  unworthy  to  enter  his  presence. 
This  thought  must  have  acquired  greater  solenmity 
from  the  declaration,  which  deprived  the  leper  of 
all  intercourse  witii  mankind ;  and  it  nmst  have 
struck  the  Jews  with  all  the  force  of  habit,  as  they 
daily  saw  numbers  of  the  defiled,  deserted,  helpless 
sufferers.  The  lepers,  who  had  heard  the  preten- 
sions of  Christ,  and  probably  had  seen  his  miracles, 
immediately  implore  his  protection  in  this  short, 
but  moving  address  —  Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy 
upon  as. 
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The  Evangelist  proceeds — and  when  he  saw  them, 
he  said — go,  show  yourselves  to  the  priests;  and  it 
came  to  pass,  that  as  they  went  they  were  cleansed. 
And  ichen  he  saw  them — mark,  I  heseech  you  now 
how  quick  are  the  springs — how  forcible  the  move- 
ments of  that  pity,  which  reigned  in  the  breast  of 
your  Saviour.  No  sooner  does  he  perceive  their 
sufferings  than  he  determines  to  alleviate  them — 
their  faith  than  be  engages  to  reward  it.  At  the 
same  time,  you  will  observe,  that  the  exertions  of 
benevolence  by  no  means  interfere  with  the  dictates 
of  prudence,  and  that  while  he  establishes  the  va- 
lidity of  his  own  claitns,  he  preserves  a  strict  and 
exemplary  regard  for  the  instructions  of  Moses.  He 
lays  no  schemes  for  popular  applause ;  he  avoids  all 
appearance  of  setting  up  his  own  authority  against 
that  of  the  Jewish  legislator.  He  at  once  guards 
against  the  misconstructions  of  his  enemies,  and 
converts  the  gratitude  of  his  friends  to  the  most 
valuable  iuid  becoming  purposes.  He  bids  the 
lepers  show  themselves  to  the  priest,  that  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  the  cure  might  he  authoritatively  as- 
certained, and  publicly  announced.  If  you  consult 
the  various  methods  of  purification  which,  in  the 
14th  of  Leviticus,  were  imposed  upon  those  who 
were  cured  from  leprosy,  you  will  find  them  su- 
premely wise  and  good.  For  as  the  infection  dis- 
qualified them  from  joining  in  the  solenm  worship 
of  God,  the  removal  of  that  infection  was  attended 
by  a  formal,  open  admission  into  his  temple.  This 
admission    too   was   accompanied    by   a    sacrifice 
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on  the  part  of  those  who  were  cured,  which  was 
both  an  acknowledgment  of  the  mercies  they  had 
ah-eady  received,  and  a  condition  of  their  approach- 
ing right  to  the  civil  and  religious  privileges  of  their 
countrymen.  Not  less  striking  marks  of  wisdom 
you  will  find  in  the  authentic  declaration  of  the 
priest,  that  the  leper  was  made  sound.  It  linked 
together  the  rules  of  polirv  with  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion. It  procured  a  kind  and  honourable  recep- 
tion to  the  person  who  was  recovered,  and  at  the 
same  time  lifted  up  the  attention  of  the  Jews  to 
that  Almighty  power,  by  which  alone  the  recovery 
could  be  established. 

Among  other  circumstances  of  judgment  united 
with  mercy  in  this  command  of  Christ,  I  must 
point  out  one,  which,  however  incidental  and 
subordinate  it  may  appear,  was  very  important 
to  those  whom  it  more  directly  concerned.  Among 
the  ten  was  one  Samaritan.  Now  an  opinion 
engendered  probably  by  superstition,  and  fos- 
tered by  vanity,  had  grown  up  among  the  Jews, 
that  the  Samaritans  had  incurred  the  combined 
guilt  of  hypocrisy  and  of  apostacy — that  their  pro- 
fessions of  reverence  for  the  Jewish  legislator  were 
treacherous — and  their  jiartial  observance  of  his  law 
an  abomination  to  God.  Hence  they  usurped  a 
right  of  treating  them  with  the  most  outrageous 
disdain  ;  they  industriously  shunned  all  intercourse 
in  public  and  in  private,  and,  like  other  bigots  in 
other  ages,  perversely  annexed  an  idea  of  merit  to 
their  own  haughtiness  of  contempt,  and  inhumanity 
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of  persecution.  But  Christ  gave  no  countenance 
to  these  groundless  and  invidious  distinctions.  On 
the  contrary,  he,  by  his  answer,  decides  the  cause 
that  had  long  been  agitated  between  the  contending 
parties  ;  he  corrects  the  mistakes  of  the  Samaritan, 
by  sending  one  of  their  countrymen  to  Jerusalem — 
not  Mount  Gcrixim — and  he  humbles  the  arrogance 
of  the  Jew,  by  permitting  a  stranger  to  join  in  their 
worship. 

The  Evangelist  tells  us,  that  as  they  went  they 
were  cleansed.  Now  it  is  probable  that  these  men, 
who  asked  for  assistance  at  the  hands  of  Christ, 
difiered  from  each  other  in  their  moral  character 
as  well  as  their  rchgious  profession.  The  Jew  was 
mingled  by  his  suflVrings  with  the  Samaritan,  and 
the  good  man  with  the  bad.  But  the  merciful  Jesus 
did  not  permit  these  real  and  important  distinc- 
tions to  operate  on  such  an  occasion.  One  common 
act  of  faith  cancelled  all  their  demerits  ;  and  one 
common  degree  of  misfortune  brought  them  with- 
in the  reach  of  Christ's  mercy.  Consider  then  the 
comprehensive,  as  well  as  the  active  compassion  of 
our  Master.  Were  the  pangs  only  of  the  virtuous 
suft'erer  alleviated  ?  Was  the  prayer  even  of  one 
unheard  ?  Were  not  the  ten  cleansed,  indiscrimi- 
nately and  immediately  cleansed  ?  After  hearing 
this  question,  could  you  conceive  any  room  left  for 
that  which  follows  ?  Your  regard  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  and  the  warmth  of  your  affection 
for  the  benevolence  of  its  blessed  redeemer,  would 
ut  first  lead  you,  no  doubt,  to  pronounce  it  impos- 
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siblc.  I  join  with  you  in  your  honest  wishes  that 
it  were  so.  But  the  same  Scriptures  which  record 
the  disorders  and  the  recovery  of  nine,  record  also 
their  shocking  ingratitude.  But  where,  says  Christ, 
are  the  nine  ?  When  the  Jews  betrayed  such  ob- 
stinacy of  temper,  and  such  unfeehngness  of  heart — 
when  they  so  suddenly  forgot  the  fevours  they  had 
80  recently  experienced,  I  am  sure  the  most  corrupt 
among  my  hearers  will  acknowledge  the  conduct 
of  these  ingrates  to  be  inexcusable  ;  and  I  am  equally 
sure  the  most  virtuous  may  find  in  Christ's  reproof 
some  lesson  that  bids  him  look  back  into  himself. 
It  reminds  you,  that  all  of  you,  like  the  lepers,  have 
groaned  under  affliction — it  tells  you,  that  like  them 
you  have  solicited  and  received  succour  from  above — 
and  it  should  be  a  warning  to  you,  lest,  like  them, 
you  forget  the  gracious  author  of  your  happiness — 
that  being  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  all  that 
you  enjoy,  and  for  more  than  you  deserve.  Some, 
perhaps,  have  agonized  on  the  bed  of  sickness, 
where  the  assistance  of  false  friends  has  been  re- 
fiiscd  to  you,  or  the  efforts  of  your  sincerest  well- 
wishers,  your  nearest  and  dearest  relations,  your 
most  skilful  physicians  have  been  exerted  in  vain. 
Others  have  been  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  dan- 
gers which  threatened  ruin  to  your  fortunes,  or 
yotir  characters.  In  various  measures,  and  at  va- 
rious times,  you  have  all  been  oppressed  with  sor- 
row, or  entangled  in  difficulty.  I  flatter  myself 
that  in  these  critical  situations,  your  sincere,  earnest 
prayers  have  been  addressed  to  the  throne  of  grace ; 
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and  I  doubt  not  hut  these  prayers  have  heen  assisted^ 
accepted,  rewarded.  But,  my  brethren,  has  your 
gratitude  always  borne  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
goodness  of  your  God  ?  Have  you  never  received 
those  favours  with  coldness,  which  you  once  soli' 
cited  with  ardour  ?  Have  you  not  sometimes  seized 
the  bounty  of  heaven  as  a  right,  which  you  might 
demand — not  a  mercy  which  you  had  implored  ? 
Have  you  never  in  the  intoxication  of  success  lost 
sight  of  the  real  causes  from  which  it  sprang,  and 
traced  it  up  only  to  the  point  whither  pride  leads 
the  way — to  the  depth  of  your  own  counsels,  and 
the  activity  of  your  own  endeavours  ?  But  however 
the  supposed  strength  of  such  apologies  may  lull 
your  minds  with  false  security,  or  swell  them  with 
presumptuous  sclf-ajiprobation,  they  are  extrava- 
gantly absurd,  as  well  as  most  profligately  wicked. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  bestowal  of  some  things,  or  that  new  fa-^ 
vours  have  in  a  manner  obliterated  the  sense  of  old 
ones.  Have  years  elapsed  since  you  have  been  the 
object  of  divine  bounty?  If  you  have  hitherto  delayed 
your  gratitude,  the  obligations  for  you  to  express  it 
are  doubly  cogent,  and  that  too  with  double  alacrity ; 
and  if  your  gratit\ide  be  already  began,  what  motives 
can  induce  you  to  discontinue  it  (  Is  it  that  we  are 
fearful  lest  our  returns  should  more  than  counter- 
baknce  the  l)ounty  of  our  maker  ?  This  is  impos- 
sible. Or  is  it  that  the  acknowledgments  of  having 
received  protection  from  the  kindest  and  greatest 
of  protectors  bring  with  them  such  a  mortiHcation  to 
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our  pride,  that  wc  are  unwilling  to  repeat  them  ? 
This  I  fear  is  too  possible ;  for  the  very  reason 
which  made  the  former  supposition  impossible — 
for  the  most  shameful  of  all  reasons,  because  we 
cannot  return,  we  will  not  acknowledge  them. 

A  deep  inquirer  into  the  heart  of  man  has  ob- 
served, beneficia  co  usque  laeta  sunt,  duin  videutur 
exsoha  posse  ;  ubi  multum  antevenfire  pro  gratia 
odium  redditur — kindnesses  are  pleasing  only  so  long 
as  we  have  a  prospect  of  repaying  them ;  when  they 
exceed  the  power  of  returning  them,  we  pay  back 
hatred  instead  of  thanks.  Between  creatures  of 
the  same  species,  this  horrid  malignity  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  pride,  which  shrinks  at  the 
consciousness  of  external  inferiority  ;  but  no  such 
comparison  ever  entered  the  heait  of  man  towards 
the  Deity,  and  yet  with  stoical  inconsistence,  and 
stoical  haughtiness  he  acknowledges  the  power  of 
a  God,  and  disdains  to  become  the  subject  of  it — 
nay,  he  asks,  as  they  did,  for  external  blessings,  for 
hfe  and  wealth  ;  and  then  strives  not  to  cultivate, 
as  they  did  strive,  a  virtuous  mind  from  the  strength 
of  his  own  faculties.  To  the  negligence  of  him 
who  keeps  back  the  tribute  of  praise,  and  the  arro- 
gance of  him  who  is  pained  by  paying  it,  let  us 
oppose  the  spirited  declaration  of  the  Psalmist — 
it  is  a  joyful  thing  to  be  thankful.  Let  me  add, 
that  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and 
benevolence — no  considerable  argument  for  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  that  feelings  the  most  ac- 
ce])tal)le  in  his  sight,  arc  also  the  most  delightful  to 
ourselves.     The  Persian?,  we  are  informed,  held  it 
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more  honourable  to  receive  than  give ;  and  surely 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  situation  in  which  it  is  not 
less  meritorious  ;  for  he  that  confers  indulges  the 
best  suggestions  of  his  pride,  and  he  that  receives 
is  sometimes  obliged  to  subdue  its  worst. 

As  to  the  other  excuse,  it  is  so  contradictory  to 
common  sense,  and  so  irrcconcilcable  to  common 
justice,  that  those  who  arc  capable  of  admitting  it, 
are,  I  fear,  incapable  of  amending  their  folly,  or 
even  perceiving  it.  Tlie  repeated,  unmerited  bless- 
ings showered  down  upon  us,  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  urged  as  a  proof  that  all  our  attempts  to 
be  grateful  arc  oxtrcauly  inadequate ;  but  when 
they  are  insisted  upon  as  an  cxeni|)tion  from  any 
attempt  to  be  so;  when  it  is  argued — for  to  this  the 
consequences  of  the  argument  amount — that  the 
more  God  gives,  the  less  we  are  to  thank  him,  the 
understanding  must  have  been  seduced  by  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  heart.  In  this  holy  temple  you 
have  repeatedly  offered  up  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  creating  you  out  of  nothing — for  preserving  you 
from  innumerable  accidents,  which  your  own  wisdom 
I  could  not  have  foreseen — for  furnishing  you  with 

H  many  advantages  which  your  own  industry  could 
H  not  have  attained — and  above  all,  for  vouchsafing  to 
^  you,  through  the  gospel  of  his  son,  the  means  of 
L  grace  in  this   world,  and  the  hopes  of  glory  in 

^M  another.  But  does  the  sense  of  the  mercies  you 
^M  here  acknowledge  attend  you,  when  you  leave  the 
^m  house  of  worship  ?  Does  it  prevent  vou  from  plung- 
^M     ing  too  far  into  ihe  cares,  or  rioting  in  the  pleasures 
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of  this  life  ?    Does  it  sanctify  every  principle,  and 
exalt  every  aim  ?  The  6rst  appeal  to  your  conscience 
will  tell  you  that  it  does  not.     And  should  this  be 
the  case,  where  is  the  diflerence  between  your  beha- 
viour and  that  of  the  lepers,  whom  your  Saviour  has 
already  condemned,  and  whom  yourselves  dare  not 
acquit  ?     I  will  answer  for  you,  and  in  terms  not  of 
enthusiastic  declamation,  but  of  plain,  sober  reason. 
The  difference  is  only  nominal ;  or  rather  it  is  real, 
to  your  shame.     They  were  Jews  ;   but  you  are,  or 
at  least  profess  to  be,  Christians.     They  forgot  one 
favour,  you  forget  many.     They  had  only  received 
a   bodily  cure  ;    you  have  been  instructed,  encou- 
niged,  and   supported  in  securing  the  interests  of 
your  immortal  souls  — ■  your  conduct  in  supposed 
cases   may  be  known  from  your  conduct  in  real ; 
and  depend  upon  it,   if  you  are  ungratefvd   under 
your  own  present  circumstances,  in  those  of  the 
Iqjers  you  would  not  have  been  grateful.     In  your 
own  circumstances,  indeed,  there  never  can  be  a  time, 
in  which  the  thanks  of  a  Christian  are  improper  or 
unacceptable  ;   nor  is   there  any  case,  that  does  not 
abundantly  supply  materials  for  thankfulness.  Not 
a  week  passes  over  your  heads,  in  which  some  un- 
expected good   has  not  befallen   you,  or  in   which 
you  have  not  been  delivered  from  some  expected 
evil — not  a  day  rolls  along  in  which  the  wonderful 
scheme  of  redemption  may  not   become   more   effi- 
cacious in  strengthening  your  faith,  in   exercising 
your  piety,  and  animating   your  hope.     Not  a  mo- 
ment is  there,  in  which  the  protection  of  that  provi- 
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dence    which   prolongs   your   existence   has   been 
withdrawn. 

But  you  will  say,  that  the  lepers  were  cured  by  a 
miracle  ;  whereas  the  blessings,  which  have  come 
within  the  circle  of  your  experience,  arose  in  the 
general  course  of  things.     Be  it  so ;  but  is  not  the 
general  course  of  things  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  very  being  by  whom  miracles  are  performed? 
True  it  is,  that  human  causes,  which  co-operate  with 
the  one,  are  (juiescent  in  the  other.     But  what  fol- 
lows ?     That  God  is  unconcerned — nay,  that  he  is 
not  equally  concerned  ?     I  say   equally  ;  for   those 
human  means  are  only  a  species  of  causes  which, 
like  the  miraculous,  derive  their  efficacy  from  divine 
appointment   solely,   and   which    contain    perhaps 
higher  and  more  full  proofs  of  God's  righteous  at- 
tributes than  ininiclcs  can   afford.     Do  not  startle 
at  this  observation  ;  for  however  they  may  clash 
with  your  narrow  prejudices,  they  rest  upon  the 
firmest  foundations  of  good  sense  and  piety.     Mi- 
racles are  confined  to  a  few  particular  persons,  and 
to  a  few  particidur  ages  ;  but  the  salutary  effects  of 
those  causes  which    constitute  what  is  called  the 
general  providence  of  God,  are  of  all  ages  and  ail 
causes.      Miracles  instantaneously  strike   the    be- 
holder with  astonishment ;  the  events  of  common 
life,  when  seriously  and  attentively  surveyed — when 
traced  up   to  their    original   source,  and  pursued 
through  all    their  beneficial    consequences,  supply 
more  abundant  materials  for  wonder  as  (well  as) 
thankfulness.     Miracles  are  most  proper  and  con- 
vincing attestations  to  the  credibility  of  a  teacher 
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sent  from  God  ;  but  from  the  events  of  common 
life  we  deduce  the  existence  of  God  himself,  and 
the  operations  of  those  attributes,  to  which,  as  pre- 
viously established  by  natural  religion,  revealed 
always  appeals.  When  miracles  are  worked,  we 
may  adore  and  love  the  being  who  ordains  them  ; 
but  if  they  had  never  existed,  we  might,  in  our  ob- 
servation of  what  God  is  doing  for  others,  and  in 
our  experience  of  what  be  has  done  for  ourselves, 
discover  numberless  and  urgent  reasons  for  reposing 
in  him  our  confidence,  and  for  honouring  him  with 
our  praise. 

Had  you,  like  the  Samaritan,  received  a  cure 
from  the  Son  of  God,  would  not  your  hearts  have 
glowed  with  gratitude  and  devotion  ?  There  is 
equal  cause  for  gratitude  and  devotion  when  you 
receive  any  great  mercy  through  the  materials, 
which  God  has  created  for  your  preser\'ation,  and 
the  knowledge  of  applying  them,  which  he  has  also 
communicated.  The  instrument  is  different  ;  but 
the  first  mover  is  the  same.  The  stages  between 
your  cure,  and  him  that  ordained  it,  are  more  nu- 
merous ;  but  the  preserver  is  the  same.  The  method 
of  receiving  it  is  different  ;  but  the  uses  of  it  when 
received  are  the  same.  Though  a  cure  received  by 
a  miracle  might  act  most  powerfully  on  our  imagi- 
nation, the  same  cure  would  be  attended  with  the 
same  conviction  of  God's  mercy,  if  viewed  as  a 
part  of  his  ordinary  dispensations  by  your  reason. 

I  have  pursued  this  inquiry  minutely,  because 
the  fallacy  against  which  it  is  directed  is  not  un- 
frequent.      All  that   I   request  is,   that   in   a  case 
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where  you  are  so  nearly  interested,  you  would  give 
these  considerations  an  impartial  and  diligent  at- 
tention. 

To  dispute  then  is  presumption — to  overlook  these 
truths  is  folly — and  yet  among  those  who  now  hear 
me,  some  I  am  sure  are  too  obdurate,  or  too  thought- 
less, to  honour  God  at  all ;  others  praise  him  with 
their  lips,  while  their  thoughts  stray  far  from  him  ; 
and  the  best  of  you,  it  may  be  feared,  are  too  apt  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  expression  of  your  obligations  at 
stated  periods,  and  in  terms  of  mere  form.  I  will 
not  trifle  with  you,  my  brethren,  and  I  beseech  you 
not  to  trifle  with  yourselves,  on  a  subject  of  such 
infinite  moment. 

Wheresoever  the  flame  of  gratitude  is  not  histing 
as  well  as  violent — when  the  sincere,  habitual  sense 
of  God's  mercy  ceases  to  influence  your  lives — when 
you  can  at  will  stifle  the  remembrance  of  the  divine 
favours,  or  remember  them  with  langour  and  uncon- 
cern —  then  the  condemnation  implied  in  my  text 
will  overtfike  you  —  then  you  will  assuredly  be 
ranked  among  those  ungrateful  nine,  who  forgot 
their  Saviour's  benefits  upon  earth,  and  their  God  in 
heaven. 

From  this  melancholy  scene  you  will  gladlv  attend 
me  to  the  more  pleasing  prospect,  that  the  opposite 
can  hold  up  to  your  admiration.  And  one  of  them 
when  he  saw  that  he  was  healed,  turned  back,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  glorified  God ;  and  he  fell  down 
on  his  face  before  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  gave  him 
thanks,  and  he  was  a  Samaritan.  If  we  cast  our 
eyes  around  the  world  without  an  inclination  to  find 
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it  worse  than  it  actually  is,  we  shall  discover  the 
proportion  l>etwccn  such  as  forgot,  and  such  as  re- 
member God,  to  be  nearly  similar  to  that  which  the 
Evangelist  mentions.  Ten  arc  cleansed,  of  whom 
nine  go  away,  and  one  returns  to  glorify  his  creditor. 
JJut  however  the  conviction  of  a  gracious  providence 
may  be  overwhelmed  by  our  business,  or  dissipated 
by  our  amusements,  the  fact  itself  still  remains  io- 
disputiible — here  are  all  cleansed.  Numerous  and 
self-sufticicnt  as  are  the  patrons  of  vice,  virtue  is 
yet  justiBed  for  her  children.  It  is  true,  one  only 
gives  thanks,  but  to  the  merits  of  that  one,  though 
he  was  a  stranger,  the  Son  of  God  has  borne  a  most 
illustrious  testimony — arise,  go  thy  way ;  thy  faith 
has  made  thee  whole.  Every  one  that  hears  this 
sentence  must  feel  its  justness  ;  and  every  one,  who 
is  aa|uainted  with  the  Christian  terms  of  salvation, 
knows  that  whoever  imitates  the  example  may  ap- 
propriate the  commendation. 

To  such  therefore  sis,  like  the  Samaritan,  have 
been  alHicted,  and  comforted  under  atHiction  —  to 
such  as  louk  back  to  past  kindness  with  his  zealous 
gratitude,  and  implore  with  his  pious  confidence, 
any  farther  arguments  are  superfluous — to  all  such 
I  may  promptly  and  cflectually  address  myself,  in 
the  emphatical  and  encouraging  language  of  your 
Saviour — go,  and  do  tbou  likewise. 
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Matthew  xxii.  14. 

For  many  are  called,  but  Jew  are  chosen. 

The  detached  jiortions  of  parables  arc  frc((uently, 
and,  I  think,  properly  compared  to  the  materials  of 
a  building,  which,  viewed  from  a  just  distance,  and 
placed  in  that  nice  arrangement  where  the  symme- 
try of  parts  gives  effect  to  a  whole,  impress  upon 
the  mind  the  dearest  and  most  captivating  idea  of 
beauty  and  order ;  but  torn  asunder  retain  every 
gross  and  hideous  form  which  the  most  undisci- 
plined imagination  can  conceive,  or  the  most  un- 
skili'ul  hand  can  execute.  Thus  in  the  parable  of 
the  marriage-feast  there  is  a  regular  unity  of  design, 
to  which  all  the  circmnstiinces  enumerated  in  it 
are  in  various  degrees  subservient,  and  in  reference 
to  which,  the  words  of  the  text  have  a  very  marked 
and  consummate  propriety  ;  but,  separately  consi- 
dered, they  have  been  the  occasion  of  racking  dis- 
quietude, and  error  almost  insuperable  to  many 
minds,  bewildered  by  superstition,  or  involved  in  ig- 
norance.    For  they  have  been  supposed  to  contain 
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the  most  direct  and  explicit  testimony  in  favour  of 
predestination — so  direct  and  explicit,  that  no  cri- 
ticism can  invahdatc,  and  no  sophistry  explain  it 
away.  Of  you,  who  now  hear  nic,  it  would  be  un- 
charitable and  even  indecorous  to  suppose,  that  any 
are  enslaved  to  an  absurd  and  pernicious  doctrine, 
which  not  only  shakes  the  fundtunental  proofs  of 
natural  religion,  but  lessens  all  the  moral  obliga- 
tions of  revealed.  Yet,  as  some  uneasiness  and  some 
uncertainty  may  dwell  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who, 
wliile  they  shrink  from  the  general  notion,  are  stag- 
gered by  particular  evidences  adduced  to  uphold  it, 
I  shall  set  before  you  a  plain  and  instructive  illus- 
tration of  the  parable,  to  which  these  words  are  an- 
nexed, and  then  by  refuting  the  supposed  connec- 
tion in  which  they  do  not,  and  laying  open  tl»e  real 
connexion  in  which  they  do,  stand  with  the  context, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  soften  those  harsh  featxircs  of 
the  text  itself,  which  at  first  sight,  I  am  aware,  are 
so  perplexing  to  the  illiterate,  and  so  alarming  to 
the  pious. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  stale  two 
preliminary  obser\'ations,  which  may  assist  us  in 
gaining  a  clear  and  exact  view  of  such  other  pas- 
sagos,  as  resemble  the  dortrine  conveyed,  or  the 
terms  employed  in  the  parable  that  lies  before  us. 
Now,  according  to  the  appropriate  and  consistent 
language  of  scripture,  the  kingdom  of  the  Father  is, 
I  think,  often  distinguished  from  the  kingdom  of 
the  heavens.  The  one  expression  seems  to  be  of 
Jewish,  the  other  of  Christian  origin ;  the  one 
points  to  the  final  state  of  good  men,  the  other 
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to  that  religious  dispensation,  which  qualifies  them 
for  obtaining,  and  encourages  them  in  hoping  for 
IL  In  the  second  place,  I  would  observe,  that  the 
imagery  of  a  feast  is  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to 
signify  both ;  and  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  add, 
that  this  phraseology  is  not  peculiar  to  the  scrip- 
tures ;  for,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  similar  pas- 
sages, which  occur  in  several  Greek  poets,  and  in  an 
ancient  Greek  philosopher,  I  think  it  sufficient  to 
remind  you  that  Virgil,  in  one  of  his  eclogues,  and 
Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes,  have  adopted  the  same 
metaphor,  in  describing  the  exalted  state  of  those 
persons,  who,  from  the  splendour  of  their  charac- 
ters, were  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  Gods. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  state  of  the  parable — to 
explain  its  variotis  parts,  and  thus  gradually  lead 
you  into  the  fair  and  full  import  of  the  text  itself. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  feast, 
which  a  king  (or  rather  a  nobleman)  had  made  for 
his  sou.  His  servants  are  sent  to  call  them  who 
were  hidden,  and  they  would  not  come.  Again,  he 
sends  forth  other  servants,  who  in  terms  of  stronger 
importunity  endeavoured  to  hasten  their  arrival, 
and  who  in  the  most  engaging  forms  of  description, 
represented  the  oxen  and  fallings  as  killed,  and  all 
things  as  ready.  But  one  went  to  his  farm,  another 
to  his  merchandize,  and  the  rest  were  so  unmoved 
by  the  kindness,  and  so  imawed  by  the  authority,  of 
him  who  invited  them,  that  they  treated  spitefully, 
and  even  barbarously  slew,  his  servants.  The  king 
with  just  and  terrible  rage,  sent  forth  his  armies  and 
slew  them.     The  wedding,  says   he,  is  ready,  but 
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tliev  who  wore  buMcn,  are  not  worthy.  Go  ye  into 
the  high-ways,  and  as  many  as  yc  shall  find,  bid  to 
the  marriage.  They  gather  the  good  and  the  had, 
and  the  wedding  is  furnished  with  guests.  One  man, 
however,  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment.  The  king 
commands  him  to  be  east  into  outer  darkness.  Then 
follows  the  text,  for  many  are  called,  hut  few  arc 
thoacn. 

Now  the  kingdom  of  heaven  implies  the  Gospel 
pulilished  by  Jesus  Christ,  enlightened  by  his  doc- 
trine, confirmed  by  his  miracles,  adorned  by  his  vir- 
tues, and  sealed  with  his  most  precious  blood.  The 
feast  represents  that  kingdom  from  its  primary  in- 
stitution, through  all  its  successive  stages,  up  to  its 
final  completion.  The  servants  first  sent  arc  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  who  followed  him  in  the  early 
parts  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  by  whom  the 
minds  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  to  be  prepared  hy 
degrees  for  the  brighter  hopes  and  purer  laws  of 
the  Gospel.  They  who  would  not  come  are  the 
obstinate  and  stiff-necked  Jews,  who  often  relapsed 
into  the  impure  tenets  of  polytheism,  and  the  odious 
ceremonies  of  idolators.  The  servants  sent  again 
to  invite  them  are  partly  the  later  prophets,  in  whose 
writings  there  are  clearer  predictions  concerning  the 
promised  Messiah,  and  more  brilhant  descriptions 
of  the  glories  that  were  to  be  displayed  in  his  ap- 
proaching kingdom  ;  and  partly,  under  the  same  ap- 
pellation we  must  rank  our  blessed  Lord  himself, 
and  his  immediate  disciples,  by  whom  Gml's  cove- 
nanted mercies  were  more  graciously  oft'ercd,  and 
more  authoritatively  proclaimed. 
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They  who  slew  them  are  the  later  Jews,  who  it 
seems  were  more  higotted  even  than  their  forefathers 
to  the  dead  letter  of  the  law,  whose  understandings 
had  been  perverted  by  the  coarse  and  mutilated  no- 
tions of  philosophy  which  they  had  gathered  up 
during  the  captivity,  and  whose  spirits  were  render- 
ed more  stubborn  and  more  ferocious  by  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  their  religious  and  civil  immu- 
nities. Hence  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  mild 
and  courteous  invitations,  and  even  to  the  solemn 
and  awful  remonstrances  of  our  holy  Redeemer. 
They  imputed  his  wonderful  acts  of  power  and 
mercy  to  the  agency  of  Beelzebub.  They  dragged 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  to  an  ignominious  death 
on  the  cross,  and  they  harrassed  with  unrelenting 
severity  all  who  M'ere  melted  by  his  benevolence, 
all  who  were  astonished  at  his  wisdom,  and  all  who 
in  the  gloomy  hour  of  persecution  yet  adhered  to 
his  cause.  When  the  king  is  said  to  send  forth  his 
armies,  we  are  to  understand  that  God  made  the 
Romans  the  instruments  of  his  offended  justice 
upon  the  Jews,  for  after  many  contentions  and  much 
bloodshed  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  commenced,  in 
the  course  of  which,  and  the  war  immediately  pre- 
ceding it,  no  less  than  eleven  hundred  thousand 
men  are  known  to  have  perished  amidst  the  dis- 
tressea  of  famine,  and  the  havock  of  the  sword. 
After  this,  God  sent  his  servants  into  the  high-ways, 
and  directs  them  to  ask  all  whom  they  should  find, 
for  he  was  unwilling  that  so  noble  and  costly  an 
entertainment  should  be  prepared  in  vain.  That  is, 
the  Apostles  and  first  propagators  of  Christianity 
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are  commissioned  to  go  into  the  Gentile  world,  in 
order  to  spread  wider  the  tidings  of  salvation  ;  and 
the  heathens,  it  seems,  to  whom  this  invitation  was 
first  addressed,  were  not  so  negligent  and  ungrateful 
as  the  Jews,  to  whom  it  had  been  repeatedly  offered. 
Tliey  came  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  from 
the  north  and  the  south  ;  the  fiery  African,  the  lux- 
urious Asiatic,  the  ferocious  German,  the  fastidious 
Greek,  and  the  imperious  Roman,  embraced  the 
benevolent  proffer  of  everlasting  happiness,  and 
bowed  the  knee  before  the  cross  of  their  Saviour. 
Thus  the  Grospel  flourished  in  many  coimtries; 
it  was  read  in  many  languages,  it  was  gradually 
received  under  the  protection  of  many  states — or, 
in  other  words,  the  wedding  was  furnished  with 
guests. 

And  one  came  in,  that  had  not  on  a  wedding  gar- 
ment. I  must  here  stop  to  explain  some  circum- 
stances to  which  there  is  a  proper  and  miuufest  al- 
lusion in  the  parable. 

The  Jews  are  known  in  past,  and  even  in  present 
times,  to  celebrate  their  marriages  with  great  splen- 
dour. The  feasts  usually  continued  six  or  seven  days. 
Their  most  intimate  friends  and  nearest  relations 
were  bidden.  The  time  of  holding  them  was  night, 
and  the  custom  was  for  every  attendant  to  wear  u 
purple  garment  out  of  respect  to  the  parties,  and  as 
a  mark  of  the  distinction  shox^Ti  to  himself  by  the 
invitation.  Now  as  our  blessed  Lord  knew  these 
ceremonies  well,  and  as  he  addressed  the  parable  to 
those  who  practised  them,  no  room  was  left  for  mis- 
apprehension in  their  minds,  and  a  Uttlc  attention 
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will  equally  secure  us  from  mistake.  The  want  of 
a  wedding-garment,  considered  in  reference  to  one 
who  came  in  from  the  high-ways  implies  a  wavering, 
a  languid,  or  corrupt  faith,  the  want  of  a  steady 
spirit,  or  an  honest  heart.  The  person  who  wanted 
it  was  one  of  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was 
preached  after  it  had  hcen  rejected  by  the  Jews. 
The  sentence  of  driving  him  into  outer  darkness 
implies  the  punishment,  whatever  it  might  be,  which 
was  due  to  his  crimes.  And  then  follows  the  text, 
which  says,  not  only  in  relation  to  those  who  came 
in  last,  but  to  those  who  would  not  come  in  at  all, 
many  arc  called,  but  few  are  chosen.  Here  however 
I  must  beg  of  you  to  observe  that  the  expression  of 
outer  darkness  docs  not  necessarily  imply  the  gloomy 
und  wTtrtched  mansions  of  the  damned.  But  how 
can  this  be  ?  Outer  darkness,  you  will  say,  is  ter- 
rible to  the  imagination,  and  the  terrors  of  the  de- 
scription are  heightened  by  what  our  Lord  adds  — 
there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Very 
true ;  but  the  allusion  is  yet  preserved  to  Jewish 
customs ;  it  signifies  the  darkness  that  was  out  of 
the  house,  within  which  the  wedding  is  celebrated 
with  a  display  of  grandeur,  and  in  cheerfulness  of 
heart.  Hence  the  gnashing  of  teeth  emphaticidly 
and  exactly  describes  the  extreme  mortification  of 
a  guest,  who  wishing  to  partake  of  the  feast,  and 
having  entered  into  the  room,  was  rejected  from  it 
with  every  aggravated  indignity,  for  the  want  of  a 
proper  c^ualification.  So  that  the  expression  of 
darkness  does  not  siuely  mean  the  darkness  of  hell, 
but  the  darkness  of  night,  in  which  the  degraded 
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and  expelled  guest  was  condemned  to  wander.  We 
arc  required  by  every  rule  of  fair  criticism  to  explain 
and  limit  the  expression  by  the  allusive  spirit  in 
which  the  parable  is  related ;  and  we  are  forbidden, 
I  think,  by  our  religious  reverence,  as  well  as  by  our 
natural  sensibilities,  to  force  the  text  into  a  severer 
meaning.  Mistake  me  not.  I  have  no  wish  to 
colour  over  the  guilt  of  him  who  had  not  on  a  wed- 
ding garment,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  appreciate 
the  exact  degree  of  rigour  in  his  punishment.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  soothe  the  fears  of  any  sinner ;  but 
in  pointing  those  fears  to  their  proper  object,  and 
stretched  up  to  their  proper  tone,  I  give  them  a 
fuller,  a  more  permanent,  and  a  more  salutary  effect. 
I  attend  to  the  real  constitution  of  human  nature, 
and  I  do  not  contradict  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
the  word  of  God. 

I  must  desire  you  moreover,  to  mark  the  various 
gradations,  and  discriminating  circumstances  of  guilt 
recorded  in  the  parable.  Upon  those  to  whom  the 
invitation  was  offered,  and  by  whom  it  was  first  re- 
fused, we  do  not  hear  that  any  punishment  was  in- 
flicted. ^Vllen  the  deity  did  not  suffer  his  gracious 
purpose  to  be  impeded  by  the  unfeeling  and  un- 
thankful conduct  of  his  creatures,  he  repeats  his  in- 
vitation in  stronger  terms,  and  behold,  the  ingrati- 
tude of  man  seems  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
goodness  of  God.  The  second  offer  was  not  merely 
rejected,  but  the  rejection  is  accompanied  by  overt- 
acts  of  most  unmerited  and  violent  cruelty  to  those 
who  delivered  it.  Even  the  crime  which  is  men- 
tioned last  in  the  order  of  the  narrative,  wivs  not  the 
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blackest  in  point  of  criminality.  Great,  doubtless, 
was  the  guilt  of  coming  without  a  wedding  garment ; 
but  the  guilt  of  slaying  the  king's  servants  was 
greater.  Accordingly  the  punishment  of  the  one 
was  only  to  be  driven  ignomiuiously  from  the  feast; 
but  the  punishment  of  the  other  was,  that  the  king 
sent  forth  his  armies  and  destroyed  them. 

Now  as  you  do  not  suppose  the  torments  of  eter- 
nity to  be  meant  by  the  latter  words,  is  it  fair  and 
consistent  to  suppose  them  implied  in  the  former, 
which  are  less  severe  ? 

Tlie  plain  truth  is,  that  in  neither  case  the  future 
judicial  dispensations  of  God  are  directly  pointed 
out ;  but  this  most  intelligible  and  most  useful  les- 
son is  conveyed  to  us — that  when  the  Deity  holds 
forth  his  favours  in  vain — when  we  refuse  to  accept 
them — or  when,  having  accepted,  we  proceed  to 
abuse  them,  they  are  withdrawn  from  us  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  our  different  degrees  of  guilt,  God  exer- 
cises different  degrees  of  severity. 

History  records  some  facts  by  which  we  may  un- 
derstand the  penalties  incurred  by  those  who  slew 
the  king's  ser\'ants  ;  and  it  were  easy  to  state  a  sup- 
posed case,  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  sentence 
denounced  against  him,  who  had  not  on  the  wedding 
garment.  God  has  given  to  us,  who  are  among  the 
last  that  were  admitted  to  the  feast,  the  bright  and 
steady  directions  of  the  Gospel ;  but  should  he  suf- 
fer us  again  to  be  plunged  in  the  thick  darkness  of 
heathen  idolatry,  or  guided  (as  countries  once  pro- 
fessing Christianity  are)  by  the  baleful  and  glim- 
mering hght  of  Mahometanisni,   would  you  not 
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think  our  situation  deplorable,  though  our  country 
should  not  be  destroyed,  as  that  of  the  Jews  vras, 
by  a  host  of  invincible  enemies,  and  visited  with  all 
the  dreadful  calamities  of  war.  Surely  you  would 
shudder  at  the  prospect  of  being  driven  from  the 
feast,  though  the  king  should  not  send  his  armies 
among  you. 

As  a  further  proof  that  the  text  does  not  allude 
to  the  last  and  solemn  judgment  of  all  mankind,  we 
may  observe,  that  as  one  only  came  in  without  a 
wedding  garment,  the  number  representing  those, 
who  in  the  gentile  world  may  fall  short  of  the  divine 
favour  is  not  sufficient ;  but  if  we  carry  back  our 
attention  to  all  the  guests  who  were  suuunoncd,  and 
suppose  the  punishments  to  be  of  a  ten)poral  nature, 
then  the  number  of  those  who  resisted  the  sum- 
mons, justiBes  the  proportion  stated  in  my  text,  be- 
tween those  who  are  called  and  those  who  are 
chosen. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  aflkirs  to  which  the 
temporal  judgments  of  God  were  directed,  and 
the  gradations  by  which  they  arc  discriminated,  I 
should  proceed  to  explain  what  my  text  does  mean, 
as  a  general  inference  from  the  whole,  were  it  not 
proper  for  me  previously  to  observe  what  it  does 
not  mean,  considered  as  connected  only  with  the 
fate  of  the  person  who  had  not  a  wedding  garment. 
Wlicre  then,  let  us  :isk,  do  we  hear  that  the  man 
was  predestinated  to  his  offence ;  or  that  he  is  con- 
demned for  any  involuntary  and  inevitable  sin  ?  He 
knew  that  he  ought  to  have  had  on  a  wedding-gar- 
ment— he  came  without  it,  and  the  fault  was  palpably 
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and  solely  his  own  ;  but  he  was  not  cast  out  incon- 
8cc|uence  of  any  arbitrary  and  irreversible  decree  on 
the  part  of  the  king.  He  that  asked  meant  to  have 
entertained  him ;  he  that  called  would  also  have 
chosen  him,  if  he  had  been  properly  prepared.  But, 
exclaims  the  predestinarian,  he  that  is  once  called  is 
saved  for  ever ;  for  the  call  is  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate and  unequivocal  indications  that  it  comes  from 
God  —  by  an  unshaken  affiance  that  our  sins  are 
forgiven — by  an  efficacious  grace  that  sanctifies  our 
actions.  In  opposition  to  all  these  groundless  as- 
sumptions, and  <J1  this  senseless  jargon,  I  bring  for- 
ward the  plain  declaration  of  the  te.\t,  and  distorted, 
even  as  the  predestinarian  himself  would  wish  to 
have  it,  in  its  application,  and  referred  only  to  the 
case  of  him  who  had  not  a  wedding  garment  —  for 
he  certainly  was  called,  and  he  as  certainly  was  not 
chosen.  Now  if  you  do  not  allow  the  distinction, 
that  a  man  may  be  called  and  yet  not  be  chosen, 
you  abandon,  or  rather  demolish,  a  text  which  stands 
among  the  strongest  outworks  of  predestination,  and 
perhaps  is  more  tenable  than  the  citadel  itself.  If 
you  do  allow  the  distinction,  and  add  that  God  pro- 
fesses to  call  those  whom  he  does  not  intend  to 
choose — that  he  who  foresees  and  determines  the 
event,  has  also  prepared  the  train  of  causes,  which 
are  to  produce  it  — that  he  excites  hopes  which  he 
will  not  permit  us  to  gratify,  and  sports  with  the 
weakness  of  his  creatures  under  the  colour  of 
punishing  their  sins — to  what  docs  this  amount? 
My  indignation  and  horror  at  the  doctrine  do  not 
carry  me,  I  hope,  beyond  the  reverence  which  is  due 
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to  the  Being  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  when  I  say 
that  it  imputes  to  the  deity  the  forms  of  judicial 
proceedings  without  the  spirit  of  justice  itself — the 
baseness  of  treachery  without  its  dexterity — the 
malignity  of  cruelty  without  the  provocations  or 
interests  which  impel  other  beings  to  be  cruel — the 
wantonness  of  oppression  without  the  dignity  of 
power. 

Were  we  to  grant  the  premises  that  the  conclud- 
ing words  in  the  parable,  have  a  retrospect  only  to 
the  person  who  was  found  not  to  wear  a  wedding 
garment  and  his  companions,  the  reasons  already 
adduced  are  suHicient  to  crush  every  consequence  that 
favours  the  vulgar  notions  of  imconditional  election. 
And  surely  we  do  not  press  our  analogical  argu- 
ment too  far,  when,  in  conformity  to  the  preceding 
circumstances  of  the  parable,  we  contend  that  the 
whole  relates,  not  to  the  final  doom  of  mankind, 
but  to  the  religious  dispensations  of  the  Deity,  in 
the  publication  of  a  law,  the  privileges  of  which 
some  men  arc,  and  some  are  not  permitted  to  share 
— which  to  some  is  communicated  earlier,  and  to 
others  later — which  by  some  is  embraced,  and  by 
others  rejected — which  to  some,  from  their  moral 
<|UtUifications  is,  and  to  others  from  the  want  of 
them,  is  not  the  instrument  of  salvation. 

The  inconsistencies  of  ignorance  leagued  with  spi- 
ritual pride  arc  endless,  and  weary  reason  itself  in  the 
career  of  its  triumphs  over  error.  Let  us,  however, 
point  out  one  more  instance  in  which  the  text, 
upon  the  principles  of  those  who  mistake  it,  fails  to 
justify  the  mischievous  use  to  which  it  is  often  ap- 
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plied,  to  the  great  dismay  of  wcU-nicaning  Chris- 
tians, and  the  great  dishonour  of  Cliristianity  itself. 
For  if  we  should  for  a  moment  admit  that  it  docs 
point  to  a  future  judgment,  the  fair  and  obvious  de- 
duction to  be  made  from  it  is  the  very  reverse  of 
that,  which  rash  and  misguided  enthusiasts  are  so 
prone  to  e.\pctt  and  eager  to  enforce.  Many  per- 
sons are  collected  from  the  high-ways  and  the 
hedges,  and  even  the  good  and  the  bad  arc  ad- 
mitted, and  sit  down  at  the  feast.  But  we  hear  of 
one,  and  of  one  only,  who  was  cast  into  outer  dark- 
ness ;  and  this  too,  not  from  any  arbitrary  rejection 
pronounced  by  the  master  of  the  feast,  but  through 
his  own  voluntary  misbehaviour.  Now,  if  only  one 
was  cast  out,  the  text  does  not  indirectly  counte- 
nance the  gloomy  descriptions,  and  frantic  asser- 
tions of  those,  who  suppose  that  they  do  honour  to 
Goil,  when  they  represent  the  greater  part  of  his 
creatures  as  cut  oft'  from  his  favour.  If  only  one 
was  cast  out,  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  sat  down,  that  many  are  called,  but  few 
are  chosen  ;  for  of  all  that  were  called,  according  to 
this  hypothesis,  all  were  chosen  except  one ;  and  for 
the  rejection  of  this  one  a  specific,  an  adequate  and 
a  just  reason  is  assigned — because  he  had  not  on  a 
wedding  garment. 

In  the  foregoing  interpretation  I  h.ave  intention- 
ally not  availed  myself  of  such  aid  as  might  easily 
be  drawn  from  verbal  criticism,  or  metaphysical  dis- 
tinction. I  have  spoken  in  common  language  the 
dictates  of  common  sense.  From  the  whole  of  the 
parable  perspicuou&ly,  I  hope,  and  impartially  ex- 
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plained,  I  liave  reasoned  on  that  which  appears  to 
l)c  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  by  comparing  the 
words  themselves,  even  with  the  part  of  the  parable 
immediately  preceding,  I  have  shown,  upon  the 
predestinarian's  own  limitations,  what  the  meaning 
caimot  be. 

In  respect  to  the  comparative  number  of  those 
who  will,  or  will  not  be  saved  in  the  last  day,  reli- 
gion does  not  authorize  us  to  form  an  unfavourable 
opinion,  and  humanity  surely  inclines  us  to  hope, 
that  as  the  present  life,  amidst  all  its  anxious  cares, 
all  its  galling  disappointments,  all  its  moral,  all  its 
physical  imperfections,  is,  on  the  whole,  friendly 
to  virtue  and  happiness ;  the  scenes  to  be  hereafter 
disclosed,  will  terminate  in  the  greatest  possible 
good  to  the  greater  part  of  our  species.  As  to  the 
fact  itself,  the  Scriptures  are  silent ;  and  confident 
I  am  that  the  text,  either  according  to  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  interpretation  I  oppose,  or  accord- 
ing  to  the  plain  and  obvious  one,  which  many  ap- 
prove, furnishes  not  the  slightest  information.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  torturing  the  words  of  our  Lord 
in  order  to  support  our  own  wild  and  fierce  deci- 
sions about  the  pains  of  hell,  we  should  have  rather 
recourse  to  history,  and  consider  how  far  the  leni- 
ent explanation  which  I  have  recommended,  is 
made  probable  by  the  course  of  God's  providence 
in  the  religious  government  of  his  creatures  during 
the  present  life. 

But  the  text,  you  will  reply,  says  plainly  and  pe- 
remptorily, that  many  are  called,  and  few  are  chosen. 
It  does  so,  and  in  reference  to  all  the  parties  enu- 
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mcratcd  in  the  parable,  to  those  who,  at  various 
times,  and  in  various  forms  were  bidden,  the  asser- 
tion is  to  me  intelligible.  Consider  how  frequently 
the  Jews  deserted  or  violated  the  law — how  long, 
and  how  obstinately  they  resisted  the  Gospel — con- 
sider how  many  difficulties  obstructed  its  progress 
through  the  countries  where  it  is  now  believed — 
consider  how  many  nations  yet  sit  in  darkness,  and 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  world  which  once  were 
blessed  with  the  light,  are  now  deprived  of  it — and 
above  all,  consider  how  many  who  profess  it  by 
their  words,  dishonour  it  by  their  actions.  But 
many  of  you  arc  called,  and  no  wonder  is  it  that 
few  have  l)een  yet  chosen,  when  the  offers  of  salva- 
tion arc  so  little  regarded  by  those  who  hear  them, 
and  so  much  slighted  by  others,  who  will  not  listen 
to  tliem  at  all. 

You  we  then,  that  I  consider  the  text  as  referring 
to  the  whole  parable — that  with  this  reference  there 
is  nothing  very  hyperbolical  or  improbable  in  the 
sissertion  that  few  were  chosen — and  that,  according 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who  would  narrow  the  pre- 
mises to  the  condition  of  the  persons  who  were 
last  bid<len,  the  narrative  is  at  open  and  direct  vari- 
ance with  the  conclusion.  You  see  further,  that 
neither  from  the  less  punishment  of  him  who  was 
cast  into  outer  darkness  for  the  want  of  a  wedding 
garment,  nor  from  the  greater  punishment  of  those 
who  were  destroyed  by  the  king's  armies  because 
they  had  slain  his  servants,  are  we  authorised  to 
form  any  minute  calculations,  or  any  general  hypo- 
thciiis   on  the  number  of  those  who  will  be  con- 
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dcmncd  or  rewarded  in  the  great  and  awful  day  of 
judgment ;  and  finally,  you  see  that,  as  all  these 
offences  of  all  the  parties  were  voluntary,  the  text 
cannot,  without  the  most  glaring  absurdity,  and 
even  the  most  desperate  presimiption,  be  pressed 
into  the  service  of  those,  who  call  themselves  the 
advocates  of  election  and  predestination.  '*" 

To  conclude.  It  has  ever  been  my  fixed  persoa- 
sion,  that  in  the  explanation  of  parables,  the  pccn- 
liar  and  distinguishing  genius  of  the  comjwsition 
itself,  tlie  main  and  ultimate  views  of  the  speaker, 
and  the  local  and  national  circumstances  of  th^  aa- 
diencc  should  be  carefully  observed,  and  that  no 
doctrine  of  great  pith  and  moment  should  ever  be 
extorted  from  particular  and  detached  passages 
alone.  Those  passages  are  sometimes  allusive  to 
manners,  and  clothed  with  metaphor  ;  they  are  eiii^ 
ployed  sometimes  to  decorate,  and  sometimes  to  en- 
force. They  suggest,  but  rarely  establish,  some  col- 
lateral truth.  They  illustrcite  the  general  meaning; 
they  invigorate  the  general  effect ;  but  they  occupy 
too  narrow  a  space,  and  they  are  composed  of  ma- 
terials too  scanty  and  too  brittle  to  support  those 
large  and  irregular,  and  ponderous  superstructures,! 
which  are  often  heaped  upon  them  by  fanatics — by 
dogmatists  —  by  zealots  without  knowledge,  and 
bigots  without  charity.  And  sure  I  am,  that  the 
text  we  have  just  been  considering,  when  wrenclied' 
away  from  the  main  body  of  the  j)arable,  is  not  «iif-* 
ficient  to  form  a  foundation,  so  broad  and  so  seated, 
that  we  may  rest  upon  it  all  the  complicated  and 
comprehensive  principles  of  God's  religious  govern- 
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mont,  and  all  the  eternal  interests  of  all  those 
beings  who  are  the  subjects  of  that  government  in 
all  countries,  both  within  and  without  the  pale  of 
Christianity,  and  in  all  ages,  both  before  and  after 
its  publication. 

To  the  great  and  general  scope  of  parables,  there- 
fore, our  attention  should  be  chiefly  directed;  and 
with  the  result  of  this  alone,  whether  it  be  a  pre- 
cept to  regulate  our  practice,  or  a  proposition  to 
exercise  our  faith,  we  should  always  be  contented. 
Now  the  evident  and  direct  design  of  the  parable 
before  us  is,  to  show  that  God's  benevolent  pur- 
poses to  establish  the  Gospel  were  often  coimter- 
acted,  that  the  Jews  were  punished  for  their  con- 
tumacious rejection  of  it,  and  that  though  Gentiles 
are  among  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  feast, 
all  were  not  worthy  of  partaking  it.     The  indirect 
and  more  extensive  application  of  it  may  show  that 
Ciod  is  gracious,  though  man  be  unthankful,  that 
he  ofi'ers  his  favours  to  all,  and  that  many  will  not 
accept  them  ;  that  his  approbation  will  be  conferred 
on  those  who  entertain  a  right  sense,  and  make  a 
wise  use  of  them,  and  that  the  ungrateful  or  the 
perverse  have  no  right  to  expect  a  continuance  of 
blessings  they  are  too  infatuated  or  too  depraved  to 
apply. 

What  remains  for  us,  my  brethren,  but  to  pour 
forth  our  fervent  prayers,  and  to  exert  our  most 
strenuous  efforts,  that  we  who  are  called  among 
other  Christian-!  in  this  life,  may  make  our  calling 
and  election  sure  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
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1  Peter  iv.  10. 


Am  every  one  hath  received  the  gift,  even  io  minister  the  tame  one 
to  another,  as  good  Slexuards  of  the  manifold  Grace  of  God. 

Of  the  indissoluble  connection  between  morality 
and  religion,  and  of  that  entire  consistency  w'hich 
pervades  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  dispensa- 
tions of  the  Deity,  we  have  numerous  and  decisWo 
proofs  in  the  very  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  in  a  degree  evidently 
supernatural  bestowed  upon  the  Apostles,  and  many 
of  their  companions.  It  was  to  tbcm  an  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  not 
only  awakened  the  attention,  but  confirmed  the  be- 
lief of  their  followers.  The  ends,  however,  for 
which  it  was  bestowed,  went  beyond  the  advantage 
of  the  individual  who  possessed  it,  and  for  the  use 
of  it  he  was  responsible  upon  the  very  same  prin- 
ciples, which  ought  to  have  regulated  every  other 
part  of  his  moral  agency.  Like  wealth,  or  ta- 
lent, or    power,    the    gift    of   the  Holy   Spirit  is 


*  Written  for  Dr.  Vaughan,   late   Warden  of  Mertoo,  wid 
preached  by  him  at  Leicester,  1817. 
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again  and  again  represented  as  a  trust  assigned 
to  man  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
Though  in  reality  a  distinction,  it  was  not  to 
be  considered  as  any  ground  for  spiritual  pride. 
It  did  not  relax,  but  on  the  contrary  it  increased 
the  obligations,  which  lay  upon  the  possessor  to 
practice  every  other  virtue.  Thus,  as  we  read  in 
the  verse  subsequent  to  my  text,  if  any  man  si>cak, 
that  is,  if  he  had  the  gift  of  explaining  and  inter- 
preting scriptural  truth,  he  was  to  spetdc  as  the 
oracles  of  God.  He  w^as  not  to  interminffle  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  fancy  with  his  cxphmations 
of  the  doctrines  revealed  to  him,  but  to  communi- 
cate them  soberly,  exactly,  imd  reverently,  so  far 
only  as  his  real  inspiration  might  reach.  If  any 
man  were  to  minister,  that  is,  if  he  were  a  steward 
of  those  charities  which  in  the  infancy  of  the  gos- 
pel were  provided  for  the  poor,  he  was  to  do  it  as 
of  the  ability  which  God  giveth — not  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  own  vanity,  but  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, that  God  in  all  things  might  be  glorified 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

The  command,  you  see,  was  extended  from  tem- 
poral to  spiritual  things.  In  proportion  iia  men  had 
received  the  gift,  and  even  in  consequence  of  having 
received  it,  they  were  bound  to  minister  the  same 
one  to  another,  and  so  approve  themselves  as  good 
stewards  by  their  diligence,  their  fidelity,  and  their 
cheerfulness,  in  employing  the  manifold  grace  of 
God,  for  the  improvement  of  God's  creatures. 

Now  it  becomes  alike  the  gratcfiil  believer  and 
the  dispassionate  sceptic  to  observe,  that,  when  ad- 
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verting  to  these  subjects,  which  more  immediately 
related  to  their  mission,  and  were  more  likely  to 
tuke  a  strong  hold  on  their  affections,  the  teachers 
of  the  gospel  never  lose  sight  of  moral  excellencies, 
even  at  the  time  in  which  they  inculcate  graces,  pe- 
culiarly Christian,  and  insist  upon  the  peculiar,  or 
even  preternatural  means  which  God  had  employed 
for  disseminating  Christian  knowledge.     Hence  in 
the  chapter  of  my  text,  St.  Peter  instructs  his  fol- 
lowers to  cherish  a  spirit  of  intense,  that  is  of  un- 
wearied, imabated,  unceasing  charity  one  towards 
another.    He  bids  them  use  hospitality  one  towards 
another,  without  grudging  or  partiality — ^faults,  to 
which  it  should  seem  some  of  the  Jewish  converts 
were  too  prone,  when  they  carried  into  their  new 
profession  those  narrow  prejudices  and  exclusive 
regards   which,  as  we   Icarn    from  the   testimony 
both  of  sacred  find  profane  history,  their  country- 
men were  wont   to   indulge  towards  persons  who 
held  not  the  same  opinions,  nor  worshipped  ac- 
cording to  the  same  forms  with  themselves.     With 
this  apostohc  precept,  which  points  out  to  us  the 
real  character  of    Christian  love,  comprehending 
within   its   views  every  convert    from    every  sect, 
every  Jew,  and  every  Heathen  who  might  remain 
unconverted,  every  man  of  every  kindred  and  na- 
tion, St.  Peter  joins  and  enforces  the  necessity  of 
making  a  right  use  of  spiritual  gifts.     The  union 
of  these  duties  in   the  mind  of  the  Apostle  is  an 
additional  proof  to  us  of   the  importance,  which 
Christianity  assigns  to  every  act  of  kindness,,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  an  additional  incitement  to 
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OS  to  be  good  stewards,  in  ministering  tlie  manifold 
means  which  God  may  have  granted  us,  for  pro- 
moting the  present  as  well  as  the  future  welfare  of 
all  mankind. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  wc  have 
received  the  gift  of  God,  and  to  the  intrinsic  im- 
portance of  the  gift  itself,   must  be  our  exertions 
to  minister  the  same  one  to  another.     For  the  very 
acceptance  indeed  of  faith  aided  by  grace,  as  the 
subject  of  reward  from  the  moral  governor  of  the 
•world,  every  believer  in  every  age    must  depend 
upon  their  united  eHicacy  in  facilitating  and  en- 
larging the  exercise  of  all  his  other  moral  faculties. 
Am  I  then  asked  in  what  that  exercise  consists  ?    I 
am  told  by  one  Apostle  that  it  consists  in  adding 
hope  unto  faith,  and  charity  to  faith  and  hope,  as  tlie 
greatest  of  the  three.     I  read  in  another  inspired 
writer,  that  the  faithful  follower  of  Christ  must  add 
to  his  faith,  virtue,  or  as  the  original  word  has  been 
well    explained   by   Bishop  Warburton,  fortitude — 
that  to  fortitude  he  umst  add  knowledge,  a  term, 
which,  in  holy  writ,  peculiarly  and  fretjuently  means 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  in  its  evi- 
dences, doctrines,  precepts,  and  sanctions — that  to 
knowledge  he  must  add  temperance,  to  temperance 
patience,  to  patience  godliness,  to  godliness  brotherly 
kindness,  and  to   brotherly  kindness  charity  ;  and 
from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  I  find  that 
by  such  a  conscientious  discharge  of  all  practica. 
duties  from  religious  motives,  a  Christian  will  come 
unto  the  perfect  man  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ  himself. 
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Having  thus  opened  to  you  the  Bound,  Uirge,  and 
luost  sulutary  principle  upon  •which  Christian  bene^ 
volence,  as  interwoven  with  the  whole  system  of 
Christian  duty,  has  been  recommended  by  the  in- 
spired disciples  of  Christ,  I  may  without  violence 
to  language  transfer  the  words  of  my  text  to  the 
performance  of  those  charitable  deeds,  which  are 
more  directly  intended  to  supply  the  wants,  and  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings,  of  our  Christian  brethren  in 
their  worldly  concerns. 

By  the  natural  ]iroj)ensities  of  our  minds  we  are 
led  to  remove  the  weight  under  which  our  fellow 
creatures  may  labour  from  poverty,  or  from  sickness; 
and  the  satisfaction  wn  feel  from  the  success  of  our 
endeavours,  will  justify  us  in  maintaining  that  the 
scriptures  are  not  to  be  charged  with  exaggeration 
when  they  tell  us,  that  under  some  circumstances 
it  may  be  "  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
Whatsoever  gratification  may  accompany  the  con- 
tracted and  grovelling  notions  of  the  covetous,  or 
the  licentious  indulgences  of  the  prodigal,  they  are 
quite  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  permanent 
and  solid  delight,  which  arises  from  compassionating 
the  miseries  and  supplying  the  exigencies  of  other 
men.  In  u<ldition  to  that  unmixed  purity,  that  un- 
disturlK-d  serenity,  which  furnishes  the  mind  of  the 
merciful  man  with  a  continued  feast,  he  meets  with 
a  recompence,  the  more  pleasing  to  him  because  it 
was  not  the  prirnary  and  immediate  object  of  his 
wishes,  in  the  good  opinion  and  good  will  of  other 
social  l)eings.  Rational  and  moral  creatures  like 
ourselves  act  up  to  the  dignity  of  thoir  nature,  by 
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the  rooted  love  and  habitual  practice  of  every  virtue 
whatsoever.     But  it  well  deserses  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  disposition  of  soul  which  inducer  us  vo- 
luntarily, directly,  and  frequently  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  hiis,   by  the  general  use  of 
words,  following:  the  general  course  of  experience, 
and  the  general  feelings  of  the  heart,  pre-eminently 
and  almost  exclusively  obtained  the  appellation  of 
humanifi/.     By  the  same  temper  of  mind,  and  the 
same  train  of  action  which  is  conformable  to  that 
temper,  we  fulfil  the  duties  which  are  incumbent 
upon  us,  as  the  creatures  of  God  and  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  and  as  the  partakers  of  a  common  na- 
ture with  our  fellow  creatures,  and  our  fellow  Chris- 
tians.    We  employ  the  talents  committed  to  us,  as 
good   stewards,   when   we    minister   them    one   to 
another,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  ability 
which  wc  derive  from  God  above.     We  qualify  our- 
selves for  receivmg  the  gracious  approbation  of  our 
Redeemer  at  the  last  day,  when  every  morsel  of 
bread,  and  every  cup  of  water  which  we  give  to  our 
brethren  for  Christ's  sake,  will  be  remembered  and 
rewarded,  as  if  given  to  Christ  himself.     We  gmn 
the  affectionate  regard,  and  the  ready  confidence  of 
beings  who  are  endowed  with  the  siune  rational  fa- 
culties, the  same  social  affections,  the  same  exquisite 
and  instinctive  sense  of  right  and  wrong  with  our- 
selves.    We  imitate,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
that  God,  who  has   been   luminously  and  emphati- 
cally described  to  us  as  lore.     We  imitate  him  in 
the  extent  and  variety  of  bis  works,  when  remem- 
bering that  he  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  na- 
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lions  of  die  earth,  and  that  he  causes  the  glorious 
sun  to  shine,  and  the  refreshing  rain  to  descend 
upon  the  unjtist  as  well  as  the  just,  we  strive  in 
the  exercise  of  this  one  great  virtue,  charity,  to  be 
perfect,  even  as  he  is  perfect,  and  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  beneficence,  so  fUr  as  may  be  in  our 
power,  through  the  whole  human  race. 

By  thus  consideringund  thus  applying  the  manifold 
lavour  of  CJod,  we  discharge  a  double  oliligation— 
tjje  obligation  of  gratitude  for  those  advantages  which 
God  has  permitted  us  to  possess  for  oiu:  own  benefit, 
and  the  obligation  of  debt  for  such  a  portion  of 
tlK)se  advantages  as  have  been  entrusted  to  us  for 
the  use  of  other  men.  Who  indeed  called  u»  into 
being  ?  WTio  has  put  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  produce  of  the  earth  in 
sulycction  to  us  ?  Who,  after  creating,  hath  pre- 
served us  ?  Who,  by  the  physical  and  moral  order 
of  things,  hatb  provided  for  our  safety,  or  improve- 
ment, through  the  whole  constitution  of  our  nature, 
mental  and  corporeal  ?  W^ho,  I  say,  hath  endowed 
our  minds  with  memory,  with  discernment,  and  all 
those  higher  classes  of  intellect,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  genius  ?  Who  hath  girea 
health,  strength,  and  activity  to  our  bodies  ?  WTio 
hath  filled  the  air,  the  earth,  the  rivers,  and  the  seas 
with  materials  upon  which  that  strength  and  that 
activity  of  our  bodies,  guided  by  those  powers  of  our 
minds,  may  be  employed  with  boundless  diversity,  for 
the  comforts,  the  conveniences,  and  the  ornaments  of 
hfe  ?  Who,  in  almost  every  climate,  hath  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  remedies  well  suited  to  thii 
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-exigencies  of  local  maladies,  easy  of  access,  ante- 
cedent in  use  even  to  the  elementary  rules  of  sci- 
ence, and  operating  by  those  simple  processes,  which 
afford  speedy  and  ctficactous  aid  to  the  restorative 
powers  of  nature,  when  those  powers  have  not  heen 
enfeebled  by  the  artificial  delicacies  of  luxury,  and 
tlie  frecpicnt  excesses  of  debauchery  ?  Who  hath 
taught  the  savage,  with  the  quickness  resembHng 
instinct,  to  cull  and  apply  the  leaves  and  the  juices 
and  the  roots  of  plants,  which  even  the  dreary 
forest  and  the  uncultivated  plains  hath  set  before 
him,  for  the  alleviation  of  pain  ?  Who  hath  in- 
structed man,  in  a  more  civilized  form  of  society,  to 
explore  the  deep  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  analyze 
the  discriminating  properties  of  various  minerals, 
and  to  compound  them  in  endless  variety,  and  with 
exquisite  art,  for  averting  or  mitigating  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  disease  ?  Hath  not  the  same 
wise  and  gracious  being  vouchsafed  to  us  manifold 
instances  of  his  favour,  not  arbitriu-ily  intended  for 
personal  distinction,  but  accompanit-d  by  the  higher 
and  more  sacred  consideration  of  a  trust,  in  exalted 
station  and  abundant  wealth  ?  Hath  he  not  enabled, 
as  well  as  commanded  us  to  weep  with  them  that 
weep,  and  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice  ?  Let  us 
therefore,  not  forget  that  all  are  favours  conferred 
by  one  and  the  same  God — that  all  are  trusts  reposed 
in  us  by  him — that  all  are  intended  by  him  for  the 
joint  benefit  of  the  possessor,  and  of  his  fellow 
creatures — that,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  we 
have  been  entrusted,  we  must  render  an  account  of 
our  stewardship — and  that  having  received  freely,  on 
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the  part  of  God,  we  are  required  on  our  {lart  to  give 
freely. 

From  these  general  observations  upon  the  duty 
of  charity,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  means  which 
give  us  the  power  of  being  charitable,  both  to  our- 
selvea  and  other  men,  I  would  proceed  to  direct  your 
attention  to  those  laudable  and  beneficial  purposes, 
which  are  more  closely  and  more  visibly  connected 
with  the  occasion,  upon  which  we  are  now  assembled 
in  the  sanctuary.  Here,  doubtless,  we  shall  find  the 
grace  or  favour  of  God  to  be  manifold,  and  we  shall 
also  find,  that  under  different  aspects  and  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  we  are  all  of  us  partakers  of  that 
favour,  and  that  by  such  participation  we  arc  sever- 
ally invested  with  a  stewardship,  for  the  diligent  or 
negligent,  the  faithful  or  imfuithful  application  of 
which  we  shall  be  accountable  at  the  last  day.  Are 
we  placed  in  a  situation  which  lifts  us  above  the 
generahty  of  our  brethren  .'  Then  surely,  as  good 
stewards,  we  must  encourage  other  men  to  charity 
by  the  authority  of  example,  and  so  let  our  good 
works  shine  before  men,  as  to  convince  them  that 
fortuitous  and  external  distinctions  have  not  placed 
an  impassable  barrier  between  them  and  ourselves — 
that  pride  has  not  imperceptibly  and  secretly  extin- 
guished our  social  affections — that  it  has  not  made 
us  callous  to  the  sufferings,  from  which  by  tlie  pro- 
vidence of  Grod,  and  not  by  our  own  merits,  we  are 
exempted — above  all,  that  it  has  not  blinded  us  en- 
tirely to  the  sight  of  nuniberless  woes  which,  from 
causes  inscrutable  and  irresistible,  may  one  day  or 
other  overtake  the  sovereign  on  his  throne  as  well 
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as  the  peasant  in  his  cottage.  He  that  wields  the 
mighty  sceptre  — he  that  inhabits  the  stately  palace — 
he  that  is  clothed  with  purple  and  hnc  linen,  and 
farcth  sumptuously  every  day,  can  plead  no  ex- 
emption from  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  noon 
day — from  the  sudden  changes  of  weather — from  the 
pernicious  influence  of  climate — from  the  latent  and 
complicated  malignity  of  hereditary  disease —  from 
the  gradual  decay  of  age — from  the  eflects  of  violent 
passions  and  unruly  appetites  upon  our  bodily  con- 
stitution— and  from  innumerable  evils,  which  by  the 
established  laws  of  nature  rush  forth  from  their  se- 
cret ambuscade,  and  spread  havoc  indiscriminately 
among  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  of  mankind. 
While  indeed  we  grant  that  men  in  particular  situ- 
ations are  furnished  with  a  larger  share  of  means  to 
prevent  or  aile\aate  some  of  the  calamities  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  we  cannot  forget  that  by  the 
same  means  they  are  at  the  same  time  furnished 
with  the  power  of  averting  or  alleviating  the  same 
i-alamities  in  the  condition  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
We  must  not  dissemble,  that  the  advantages  by 
which  they  are  themselves  distinguished,  constitute 
a  direct  and  peculiar  obligation  for  them  to  mani- 
fest their  thankfulness  to  God  by  their  tender  and 
active  compassion  to  man.  Has  it  been  the  will  of 
Heaven  to  grant  us  a  more  ample  portion  of  intel- 
lectual ability,  and  more  numerous  opportunities  for 
cultivating  it  by  the  disciphne  of  education  ?  Surely 
the  knowledge  we  acquire  is  a  trust  reposed  in  us 
for  lightening  the  miseries  of  other  men,  who  by 
their  dailv  toil,  or  their  inferior  talents,  arc  excluded 
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from  those  natural  advantages  which  are  conferred 
upon  ourselves. 

But  farther,  whether  it  has  been  the  will  of  the 
Deity  to  give  us  a  greater  portion  of  wealth,  or 
power,  or  knowledge,  than  he  has  granted  to  other 
men,  each  of  these  advantages  carries  with  it  the 
properties  of  a  trust — each  is  designed  for  something 
more  than  the  bene6t  of  individuals — each  will  con- 
duce to  the  aggregate  happiness  of  the  human  race — 
and  for  the  proper  use  of  each  a  recompence  is  re- 
served at  that  awful  season,  in  the  issue  of  which 
the  possessor  of  each  is  deeply  interested,  and  upon 
the  arrival  of  which  every  man  shall  reap  according 
aa  he  hath  sown. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  to  you  that  the  labour  of 
love,  in  which  as  supporters  of  an  Hospital  we  are 
engaged,  is  productive  of  advantages  which  do  not 
present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  superficial  ob- 
scr>'er8,  and  that  in  the  stewardship  thus  committed 
to  us  there  is  a  diversity  of  gifts,  by  the  judicious 
and  upright  use  of  which  wc  confer  many  remote  as  ' 
well  as  many  near  benefits  upon  a  Christian  com- 
munity- ' 
^In  a  country  so  distinguished  as  our  own  by  the  ■ 
wide  diffusion  of  property,  and  the  multiplied  means  ' 
of  accumulation,  the  united  endeavours  of  indivi-  ' 
duals  have  provided  that  protection  for  the  indi*- 
gent,  and  those  comforts  for  the  afflicted,  which 
in  other  nations  have  been  supplied,  sometimes  hj' 
the  munificence  of  Sovereigns,  and  sometimes  by 
the  bounty  of  persons  who  were  at  once  wealthy, 
humane,  und  pious.     The  free  and  noble  spirit  of 
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Our  constitution  has  extended  its  auspicious  influ- 
ence far  beyond  the  circle  of  disputed  and  undis- 
puted questions  upon  the  government  of  states. 
It  has  introduced  a  kind  of  moral  and  reUgious 
equahty  far  more  intelligible  iind  far  more  salutary, 
than  that  political  equality  which  has  aouictimes 
been  extolled  with  designs  alike  unfavourable  to 
the  real  well  being  of  society,  and  unjustifiable  upon 
any  solid  grounds  of  philosophy.  It  has  brought 
the  distresses  of  the  poor  more  nearly  within  the 
view  of  their  superiors,  and  invigorated  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  higher  with  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community.  By  the  wise  and  happy  order  of 
things  in  the  moral  world,  these  measures,  which* 
have  been  taken  more  immediately  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  have  ultimately  recompensed  the  hbe- 
rality  of  the  rich,  by  facilitating  and  increasing  viuri- 
ou8advantages,in  which  both  of  them  have  an  equal 
interest.  All  are  subject  to  the  pains  of  disease, 
all  are  exposed  to  casualties,  all  njay  be  indebted 
for  life  or  health  to  the  aid  of  professional  men  ; 
and  the  skilfulness  of  such  men  is  increased  by 
institutions  such  as  that  which  I  am  this  day  re- 
commending to  your  protection.  Within  the  walls 
of  an  hospital  almost  every  kind  and  every  degree 
of  those  maladies  which  flesh  is  heir  to  are  brought 
into  notice.  The  assistance  given  to  the  sick  and 
the  maimed  is  free  from  many  of  the  inconveni- 
ences to  which  caprice,  or  rashness,  or  ignorance, 
m»y  give  rise  in  the  private  practice  of  medical 
meo. 

As    it   has   been   observed,  that   for    the   pure 
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administration  of  our  laws  -we  are  mach  indebted 
to  the  watch  which  is  kept  over  the  conduct  of 
judges,  by  the  presence  of  men  who  belong  to  the 
same  profession  and  pursne  the  same  studies,  »o 
it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  within  these  hos- 
pitals every  physician  and  every  surgeon  acts  under 
the  inspection  of  men  who  are  qualified  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  upon  the  regularity  of  their  at- 
tention and  the  propriety  of  their  advice.  That 
judgment  too  is  generally  impartial  as  well  as  cor- 
rect, for  it  is  happily  exempt  from  those  jealousies 
which  may  sometimes  operate  upon  other  occasions, 
when  the  personal  profit  of  individuals  is  connectctl 
with  the  management  of  diseases.  E\TPy  iH?rsoa 
employed  in  these  institutions  is  an  observer  as 
well  as  an  agent.  Every  man  is  a  teacher  as  well 
as  a  learner,  and  the  sepjirate  experience  of  each  coH- 
tributcs  to  the  aggregate  stock  of  knowledge  in 
all.  The  infoniiation  which  is  acquired — the  dis- 
coveries which  are  made — the  success,  and  even  the 
failure  of  well  intended  experiments,  are  additional 
qnalifications  for  professional  men,  in  the  exercise 
of  those  duties  which  they  may  be  called  npon  to 
discharge  in  the  general  course  of  tlieir  practice. 
He,  therefore,  who  contributes  to  the  support  of| 
these  institutions  with  a  most  direct  view  to  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  creatures,  may  eventtiallv  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  liberality,  when,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  he  himself  becomes  assailed  by  such  mala- 
dies as  in  hosjiitals  have  been  treated  with  that 
accuracy,  which  the  opportunities  furnished  by 
hospitals  could  alone  have  enabled  a    practitioner 
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to  attain.  Let  it  be  further  remembered,  that  by 
a  generous  emulation  in  extending  the  bounda- 
ries of  useful  science,  it  has  been  the  custom  iu 
many  large  towns  to  communicate  the  peculiar 
modifications  of  disease,  and  the  results  of  various 
means  which  have  been  adopted  to  investigate  its 
causes,  to  discriminate  its  symptoms,  to  shorten  its 
duration  and  to  assuage  its  malignity. 

By  the  light  which  in  places  of  this  kind  has 
been    sometimes    unexpectedly   thrown   upon    the 
primary  sources   or  the  complicated  properties  of 
disease,  they  who  dwell  in  the  humble  cottfige,  and 
they   who   inhabit  the   stately  mansion,  may  find 
I'clief,  hitherto  denied  to  their  forefathers   through 
many  successive  ages.    The  faithful  friend  of  your 
bosom — the  beloved  partaker  of  your  duties,  your 
joys,    and  your  sorrows   iu  conjugal  life — the  son, 
perhaps  the  only  son,  over  whom  you  watch  with 
anxious  care,  as  destined  to  inherit  the  ample  stores 
of  wealth  that  have  descended  to  you  from  remote 
generations,  and  to  support  the  ancient  name  and 
the  ancient   honours  of  an  illustrious  family — yes, 
my  brethren,  each  of  these  persons  thus  endeared 
to    you  may  be  rescued  from  destruction   by  the 
measures  that  were  first  employed  for  some  lowly 
peasant  from  the  sequestered  hamlet — some  help- 
less and  pennyless  Lazarus  lying  at  the  gate  of  the 
rich   man   full   of  sores  —  some   forlorn    traveller 
who  on  the  trackless  heath  or  in  a  dark  recess  had 
fallen    among  thieves,   and   who  there  must  have 
perished  if  the  chambers  of  an  hospital  had  not 
been  open  for  his  reception,  and  reserved  for  him 
that  snccour,  which  had  been  often  sought  in  vain 
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Ijy  heroes  bleeding  in  the  field  of  victory,  or  by 
nionarchs  languishing  on  the  bed  of  sickness  in 
gorgeous  palaces. 

But    farther,    in    regard    to   patients,    they,    it 
is     well    known,    are   preserved    from    many    em- 
barrassments and  many  dangers  to  which,  in  other 
situations,    they   are    ahke    liable  from  the  teme- 
rity  and  the    timidity — from   the  limited  practice 
and  the  theoretical  refinements  of  medical  attend- 
ants— from   the    negligence    and  unfeeUngncss   of 
servants — from  the  mjudicious  tenderness  of  near 
relations — and  from  the  froward  reluctance  of  sick 
persons  to  submit  to  those  restraints,  in  which  they 
are  here  disposed    to  acquiesce   by    the  authority 
of  skilful  physicians  and  surgeons,  by  the  example 
of  fellow  sufferers,  and   by   their  own  immediate 
observations  of  the  good  effects,  which  flow  from 
established  regulations  for  caution  in  diet  and  for 
the  use  of  medicine.     Here  also  they  are  preserved 
from  many  evils  by  which  disorders  are  generated  or 
aggravated  —  from  the  corrosions  of  helpless  and 
cheerless   solitude  —  from  frivolous  or  corrupt  so- 
ciety— from  temptations  to  coarse  and  destructive  de- 
bauchery— from  the  noxious  effects  of  an  impure  at- 
mosphere— from  the  obstructions  which  disregard  to 
personal  cleanliness  throws  in  the  way  of  recovery 
among  the  poor — and  from  fruitless,  or  I  should 
rather  say,  from  perilous  reliance  upon  the  deceit- 
fulness  and  presumption  of  empiricism. 

Such  too  are  the  circumstances  attendant  upon 
these  institutions,  that  while  the  miseries  of  men 
are  alleviated,  their  delicacy  is  not  wounded.  They 
see  not  the  hand  which   is  stretched  out  for  their 
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relief;  they  force  no  invidious  and  humiliating  com- 
parisons between  themselves  and  their  benefactors. 
Tliey  are  less  likely  to  sink  in  their  own  estima- 
mation,  or  to  suspect  that  they  are  the  object  of 
contempt,  even  to  their  superiors,  when  they  per- 
ceive that  numbers  are  at  the  same  instant  partak- 
int*^  of  the  same  succour,  which  is  afforded  to  them- 
selves. They  hear  no  insulting  reproaches ;  they 
see  no  proud  look,  they  meet  day  after  day  with 
those  exertions  for  their  welfare — with  those  sooth- 
ing inquiries — with  those  deliberate,  tender,  and 
anxious  attentions,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
sudden  and  tnmsicnt  acts  of  charity.  They  know 
that  their  cases  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  profes- 
sional men,  whose  wisdom  is  indisputable,  and 
whose  kindness  is  disinterested.  They  know  that 
generous  and  good  men  have  by  pecuniary  contri- 
butions j)rovided  for  their  succour  in  the  melan- 
choly hour  of  pain  and  sickness.  They  feel,  too, 
that  no  abject  submission,  no  base  compliances  are 
required  from  them  when  their  health  is  restored, 
and  when  they  return  to  the  bosom  of  their  beloved 
families.  By  these  and  similar  considerations,  cha- 
rity is  yet  more  endeared  to  those  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  it;  and  the  consciousness  of  supplying  such 
endearments,  must  enhance  the  value  of  bcnes'O- 
lence  thus  exercised  in  tlie  estimation  of  the  bene- 
volent themselves. 

Well  am  I  aware  that  allusions  to  local  circum- 
stances are  not  always  adapted  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  sanctuary.  Cases,  however,  may  arise  which 
the  good  sense,  and  the  good  feelings  of  tijv  audi- 
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ence  would  perhaps  induce  them  to  consider  as  rea- 
sonable exceptions  to  the  common  rule.  Some- 
thing surely  you  will  allow  to  the  attachment  which 
your  preacher  has  formed  to  the  place  of  his  nati- 
Wty — to  the  sweet  remembrance  of  innocence  in 
childhood,  of  playfulness  in  boyhood — and  to  a  thank- 
ful sense  of  the  resources  which,  through  paternal 
kindness,  were  supplied  to  him  for  the  culture  of 
his  understanding,  and  the  regulation  of  his  moral 
habits  in  a  very  flourishing  school,  and  at  a  learned 
university.  And  surely  that  attachment  will  be 
higher  in  your  e«teem  when  it  affords  aid  to  the 
general  principle  of  benevolence,  especially  where 
the  goodly  fruits  of  it  are  more  immediately  dif- 
fused over  scenes  justly  endeared  to  us  by  our  ear- 
liest and  fondest  recollections.  Perhaps  I  may  with 
still  greater  confidence  appeal  to  another  principle, 
more  active  and  more  hallowed,  which  you  have  all 
experienced,  and  the  value  of  which  you  will  instan- 
taneously feel  when  I  pronounce  the  name  of  it, 
filial  pieti/.  In  this  town  my  venerable  parent  lived 
for  many  years,  and  was  honoured  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  this  town  he  with  great  success 
and  great  celebrity  alleviated  the  sharpest  sufferings 
to  which  human  nature  is  exposed.  Near  to  this 
town  are  deposited  the  remains  of  what  in  him  was 
mortal.  Upon  his  intellectual  endowments,  and 
his  professional  skill,  it  might  be  improper  even  for 
a  son  to  expatiate ;  and  indeed  there  are  now  before 
me  persons  in  every  class  by  whom  I  shall  be  anti- 
cipated in  every  statement,  however  correct,  and  in 
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every  commendation  however  ardent.  But  upon  the 
present  occasion  I  may,  without  presumption,  ex- 
pect your  assent  and  your  sympathy,  when  I  remind 
you,  that  the  institution  in  favour  of  which  we  are 
this  day  assembled,  owes  much  to  his  sagacity  and 
his  activity  for  its  origin  and  its  prosperity — that  the 
results  of  his  experience  and  his  benevolence  are 
manifest  in  the  regulations  which  he  proposed — that 
this  salutary  influence  has  extended  from  year  to 
year — and  that  in  consequence  of  his  counsels,  and 
bis  exertions,  your  own  wisdom,  your  own  compas- 
sion, and  your  own  generosity  have  been  directed 
more  judiciously,  and  employed  more  efFectually. 
Let  me  then  express  my  humble  and  pious  hope, 
that  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  the  orphan  and  the 
widow,  the  afllitied  in  n)ind  and  the  diseased  in 
body,  who  have  found  relief  from  this  institution, 
will  raise  their  grateful  voices,  and  plead  in  the  be- 
half of  their  benefactor  and  my  parent,  when  in  com- 
mon with  them,  with  myself,  and  with  all  who  now 
hear  me,  he  shall  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  his 
heavenly  Judge. 

•'Every  enlightened  and  candid  hearer  will  be  dis- 
posed to  pardon  me  for  confessing,  that  in  the  en- 
larged science,  and  improved  practice  of  medicine, 
I  must  feel  an  additional  interest  from  my  near  rela- 
tion to  a  person,  who,  for  the  good  of  others,  hath 
ministered  the  gift  which  he  is  conscious  of  having 
received  from  God,  and  who,  I  should  hope,  is  not 
more  adorned  by  his  connections  with  the  rich  and 
powerful,  tlnm  by  his  affability  and  humanity  to  the 
humble  and 
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•My  Christian  brethren,  with  every  advantage  of 
accumulating  experience,  and  well  regulated  system, 
you  make  yourselves  the  instruments  of  God's  ordi- 
nary providence  by  the  performance  of  those  very 
actions,  which  accompanied  the  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  exertions  of  power  in  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer. He,  at  a  word,  cleansed  the  leper,  he  gave 
sight  to  the  blind,  he  caused  the  deaf  to  hear,  and 
the  lame  to  walk  ;  and,  let  me  ask,  arc  not  these  the 
vcrj'  offices  to  which  our  own  efforts  are  directed  ? 
Do  we  not  apply  all  the  human  means  in  our  power 
for  lightening  those  kinds  and  those  degrees  of 
misery,  which  attracted  so  large  a  share  of  notice 
from  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  relief  of  which  cast  an 
amiable,  as  well  as  a  venerable  air  over  the  whole 
extent  of  his  character  ?  Shall  we  not  appear  our- 
selves his  faithful  disciples,  if,  according  to  the  abi- 
lity given  to  U8,  we  so  far  manifest  our  love  one 
towiu-ds  another,  as  he  manifested  his  love  to  the 
suffering  part  of  our  fellow-creatures.  We  are  asto- 
nished at  the  emanations  of  his  power,  when  the 
winds  and  waves  obeyed  his  voice ;  but  our  astonish- 
ment is  mingled  with  affection  and  gratitude  when 
we  read  tliat  he  went  about  doing  good — that  he 
cured  many  of  their  infirmities — that  when  they 
brought  to  him  persons  tiikcn  with  divers  kinds  of 
sickness  he  restored  them  to  health — that  he  de- 
clared the  restoration  to  be  the  recompcncc  of  fiiith 
in  many  an  hmnble  suppliant — and  that  in  addition 
to  other  miraculous  quahfications  bestowed  upon 
his  Apostles,  he  gave  them  power  to  expel  evil 
spirits,  or  as  the  Scripture  language  has  been  under- 
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stood  by  the  iiiore  learned  expositors,  to  remove 
melancholy,  frenzy,  and  other  frightful  disorders  of 
the  mind,  and  to  cure  bodily  diseases.  Here,  in- 
deed, he  sets  before  us  a  train  of  lovely  actions,  by 
the  performance  of  which  we  shall  really  and  visibly 
follow  his  steps.  Difficult  it  may  be  for  us  to  keep 
ourselves  cjuite  unspotted,  as  Christijms,  from  the 
world.  It  may  be  yet  more  difficult  to  imitate  his 
patience  and  humility  when  he  was  buifeted,  when 
he  was  scourged,  and  when  he  submitted  to  a  pain- 
ful and  ignominious  death  upon  the  cross.  But  no 
such  plea  of  difficulty  can  be  urged  for  our  insen- 
sibility or  negligence  in  the  delightful  office  of 
Christian  benevolence.  It  is  not  difficult,  but  easy, 
for  every  man  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow 
in  their  affliction.  It  is  easy  for  the  poorest  among 
us  to  utter  that  good  word  which  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man,  when  racked  with  disease  and  pining 
sorrow.  It  is  easy  for  the  widow  to  ofter  that  mite 
which  most  assuredly  will  be  registered  in  the  book 
of  God.  It  is  yet  more  easy  for  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  to  reserve  some  portion  of  their  treasures 
for  the  benefit  of  many  unhappy  beings,  who  from 
institutions  Uke  our  own  can  meet  with  effectual 
succour.  The  money  which  we  so  employ  might 
have  been  squiuidered  in  trifling  amusements,  or  in 
riotous  licentiousness,  or  in  ostentatious  superflui- 
ties, and  though  largely  granted  to  the  relief  of  our 
afflicted  brethren,  it  will  leave  us  more  than  a  suf- 
ficient supply  for  all  the  sweet  enjoyments  which 
smooth  our  passage  through  this  vale  of  tears. 
To  conclude — the  institution  in  behalf  of  which  I 
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am  now  pleading  to  willing  ears,  and  to  feeling 
hearts,  has  one  most  striking  recommendation  to 
our  most  serious  notice.  That  which,  compared 
with  the  possessions  of  the  wealthy,  amounts  only  to 
such  a  pittance  as  scarcely  falls  w^ithin  calculation 
— that  which  is  subducted  from  gratihcations,  the 
want  of  which  would  scarcely  be  felt  for  a  single 
hour — that  which  in  a  well  regulated  mind  would 
scarcely  produce  for  one  moment  the  impression  of 
self-denial,  or  self-command,  uiay,  if  bestowed  for 
the  support  of  an  hospitid,  eventually  be  productive 
of  signal  and  lasting  advantage  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. It  may  dry  up  the  tears  of  a  widow  afflicted 
and  alarmed  at  the  expected  dissolution  of  an  orphan 
son  upon  whom  she  depended  for  support — it  may 
prcser\'e  the  grey  hairs  of  a  father  from  going  down 
in  sorrow  to  the  grave — it  may  give  back  to  society 
a  laborious  husbandman,  a  skilftil  artificer,  or  a 
brave  defender  of  our  altars  and  our  hearths.  If 
such  be  the  properties  of  the.  institutions,  to  which 
our  contributions  and  our  coimsels  are  applied — if 
we  thus  minister  one  to  another  according  to  the 
gifts  we  have  severally  received — if  the  manifold 
favours  of  God  be  used  in  dispensing  such  manifold 
blessings  to  mankind — then,  as  wise  and  faithful 
stewards,  shall  we  be  approved  at  the  last  day,  and 
then  for  the  right  use  of  the  talent  entrusted  to  us 
we  shall  enter  into  the  joy  of  our  Lord. 
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Romans  xii.  18. 

'  [fit  be  potiible,  as  much  at  lieth  in  i/ouy  live  peaceably  teith  all  men. 

It  is  pleasant  and  desirable  to  be  esteemed  by 
those  with  whom  you  have  dealings,  and  to  whom 
you  are  known  ;  and  the  secret  or  open  dislike  of 
mankind  always  accompanies  those  persons  who  are 
addicted  to  quarrelling.  Some  men  profess  their 
anxiety  to  be  at  peace — and  it  is  mere  profession — 
for  they  mean  that  other  men  should  comply  with 
their  humours,  submit  to  their  insolence,  and  pro- 
mote their  views  of  aggrandizement,  or  lucre,  by  the 
surrender  of  their  own  legal  rights,  or  social  com- 
forts. But  as  this  cast  of  mind  does  not  deserve  the 
good-will  of  other  men,  the  expectation  of  gaining 
it  upon  such  harsh  conditions,  is  ijuite  ridiculous. 
It  is  evident  that  we  were  created  to  live  together 
in  a  friendly  manner.  The  frame  of  our  body — the 
faculties  of  our  understanding — our  wants,  and  the 
method  of  supplying  them — the  good  offices  wc  can 
receive  and  return — the  principles  which 
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•  Preached  apparently  on  the  Restoration,  May  29. 
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to  this  and  similar  societies,  are  all  proofs  of  the  be- 
nevolence which  the  gospel  inculcates.  Providence 
then  intended  us  to  live  in  a  state  of  mutual  charity. 
But  pride  and  passion  harden  the  heart,  delude  the 
judgment,  imd  render  men  enemies  at  once  to  each 
other,  and  to  Almighty  God. 

Now  the  doctrine  and  example  of  the  blessed 
Jesus  show  that  he  had  nothing  more  constantly 
in  his  view  than  to  promote  brotherly  love;  and  if 
in  Christian  countries  men,  calling  themselves  his 
followers,  do  not  promote  peace,  the  fault  lies  in 
their  own  misguided  and  depraved  disposition,  and 
not  in  their  religion.  By  this,  says  our  Lord,  shall 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one 
another.  But  the  world  abounds  with  perverse 
tempers,  which  are  ever  busy  in  vexing  and  dis- 
turbing others.  Our  very  friends  will  sometimes  be 
envious,  captious,  and  fickle.  Our  enemies  thwart 
us  in  oiu-  honest  and  useful  pursuits,  interrupt  our 
tranquillity,  depreciate  our  good  quaUties,  and  pro- 
claim and  exaggerate  our  imperfections  and  our 
faults.  Children  are  undutiful,  parents  are  tyran- 
nical, servants  are  perverse  and  disobedient,  and 
masters  are  capricious  and  severe.  We  are  called 
upon  to  perform  what  is  not  in  our  power,  imd  be- 
cause we  do  not  sacrifice  our  time,  our  fortune,  our 
health,  our  talents,  and  it  may  be,  oiu-  Ubcrty,  honour, 
and  conscience  to  the  froward  wills  and  arrogant 
commands  of  others,  they  hate  and  vilify  us. 

Now  with  these  evils  in  view,  St.  Paul  intreats 
us  to  live  peaceably — to  do  so,  if  it  be  possible — to 
do  so,  as  much  as  lieth  in  us.     We  must  endeavour 
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to  have  no  encmiea  ;  and  if  our  endeavours  fail  the 
blame  will  not  be  on  our  side.  In  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  their  converts  were  despised  and  perse- 
cuted. Falsehoods  were  invented  to  blacken  their 
characters.  They  were  represented  as  persons  of  a 
morose  and  unsociable  temper,  as  destitute  of  Icam- 
ingf  and  abilities,  as  shunning  the  company  of  the 
wise  and  good,  and  associating  together  in  order  to 
conceal  their  own  crimes  in  conduct,  or  their  own 
absurdities  in  opinion.  St.  Paul  therefore  exhorts 
them  to  live  peaceably  even  with  heathens — to  pro- 
cure the  good  opinion  of  their  caliunniators  by  acts 
of  prudence,  affability,  meekness,  and  charity  —  not 
to  deny  or  dissemble  their  real  faith — not  to  neglect 
any  Christian  duty  —  not  to  join  in  any  idolatrous 
practices  —  but  to  entertain  sentiments  of  sincere 
good-will  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  imd  to  win  them 
over  to  the  belief  of  the  true  religion,  by  the  steady 
and  exemplary  performance  of  all  good  works. 

You,  my  hearers,  are  not  exposed  to  many  of  those 
dreadful  trials — you  are  protected  by  the  laws,  not 
persecuted  by  them — you  have  numberless  and  in- 
estimable blessings,  under  an  excellent  constitution 
both  in  Church  find  State — and  you  ought  to  be 
very  thankful  to  God  Almighty  that  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich  have  an  abundant  share  in  those 
advantages,  which  are  not  granted  to  many  other 
countries  in  Christendom.  Yet  we  are  appointed 
to  dwell  among  unreasonable  and  cojitentious  men ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  impossible  for  you  to  please 
them,  and  to  obey  God.  You  must  not,  therefore, 
fear  the  scorn,  the  censure,  the  power,  and  malice 
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of  your  enemies,  when  they  demand  from  you  com- 
pliances which  God  has  forbidden.  Bat  pray  re- 
member, that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one 
among  you  to  do  much  for  your  own  quiet.  You 
must  not  remain  under  the  odious  government  of 
your  own  turbulent  passions.  You  must  resist  all 
violent  temptations  to  hate,  to  slander,  to  over-reach 
and  injure  other  men.  You  must  exercise  that 
valuable  virtue  which  is  called  prudence.  You 
must  not  bring  discredit  upon  a  good  cause,  by  a 
bad  way  of  managing  it.  If  you  love  your  neigh- 
bour as  yourself — if  you  reverence  truth  and  virtue — 
if  you  wish  well  to  your  country,  obey  its  laws,  and 
behave  respectfully  to  your  sovereign,  and  those  who 
are  in  authority  under  him  for  your  advantage — if 
you,  in  the  sincerity  of  your  souls,  are  grateful  for 
the  pure  and  holy  religion  in  wliich  you  profess  to 
beUevc,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  a  ground  of  your 
hopes  in  a  world  to  come — then  you  will  have  made 
great  progress  in  that  amiable  turn  of  mind  which 
the  text  recommends.  You  will  not  be  fierce  in 
reforming  smaller  errors  and  abuses — you  will 
not  reprimand  offenders  with  ill-temper  and  in- 
civility —  you  will  not  abuse  your  neighbours  for 
their  involuntary  or  venial  mistaken  in  pohtics  and 
religion  —  you  will  be  more  attentive  to  the  correc- 
tion of  your  own  prejudices,  and  errors,  than  those 
of  other  men  —  more  particularly  you  will  be  on 
your  guard  against  defamation,  and,  remembering 
tlie  bitter  grief  you  suffer  when  your  o\kTi  reputa- 
tion is  attacked,  you  will  be  very  tender  to  the  good 
name  of  your  neighbours  —  you  will  set  a  watch 
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over  the  door  of  your  lips — you  will  abstain  from 
wanton  and  profane  swearing — you  will   abhor  a- 
lie — and  will  be  silent  when  you  are  likely  to  provoke 
a  fellow-creature  even  by  an  ill-natured  truth. 
"'    Thus  studying  to  be  quiet,  and  mind  your  own  bu- 
siness, you  will  escape  the  heinous  guilt  and  inward 
anguish    of  those  tale-bearers,   whose   time   hangs 
heavily  upon  their  hands,  and  whose  tongues  5U"e 
sharjjer  than  a  two-edged  sword.     As  much  as  pos- 
sible, you  will  avoid  the  familiarity  of  malicious  and 
quarrelsome  persons ;  for  you  know  how  dangcroua.! 
it  is  to  engage  in  their  animosities,  and  that  if  yoi; 
render  railing  for  railing,  it  is  quite  impossible  fot 
you  to  preserve  your  own   innocence,  or  the  peaceJ 
•of  your  own  souls,  and  yotir  own  families.     No,  myj 
'hearers,  let  it   be  your  glory  to   bless  those  who 
persecute  you — not  to  avenge  yourselves,   but  to 
overcome  evil  with  good.     Let   it  be  your  praise 
to  forgive  injuries  as  much  and  as  often  as  you  can, 
•consistently  with  self  preservation  ;    and  to  put   a 
•'candid  interpretation,  where  it  is  possible,  upon  the 
'•actions,  words,  and  thoughts  of  all  around  you. 

He  who  loves  his  neighbour  will  generally  secure 

*  the  favour  and  esteem  of  mankind  ;  and  he  will  ob- 

*'tain   many  solid   advantages    even    in    this   world, 

"  "which  riches,  which  power,  which  learning  and  ge- 

'Hius  can  never  command,  if  they  are  accompanied 

by  arrogance,  or  impertinence,  or  uncharitableness. 

iThese  instructions  are  useful  to  Christians   in  all 

situations;  and  they  iu-e  most  especially  proper  for 

those  who  walk  in  the  humbler  paths  of  life.  Surely 

in  hard  labour,  in  coarse  apparel,  in  food  which  may 
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sometimes  be  scanty,  in  the  lot  which  exposes  you 
to  the  scorching  sun,  or  the  wintry  blast — surely  in 
these  things  there  is  sutticient  evil  to  exercise  your 
patience,  without  bringing  upon  yourselves  unneces- 
sarily and  perversely  the  numerous  and  galling  irrita- 
tions, which  a  quarrelsome  man  always  suffers  from 
the  disturbed  state  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  merited 
distrust,  or  contempt,  or  resistance,  of  his  neighbours. 
But  the  duty  of  being  peaceable  is  more  par- 
ticularly   incumbent  upon  persons  who,  Uke  your- 
selves, have  united  for  the  mutual  help  and  com- 
fort of  each  other,  in  seasons  of  sorrow  and  sick- 
ness.    I  have  very  often  pointed  out  to  you   the 
usefulness  of  your  institution ;  and  your  own  expe- 
rience has  justified  my  commendations.     Your  in- 
dustry, as  it  enables  you  to  provide  for  your  fami- 
lies, is  itself  laudable.     I  have  again  and  again  ob- 
served to  you,  that  agriculture  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  employments  in  which  civiUzed  man  can  be 
engaged.     When  you  till  the  ground,  you  cannot 
fail  to  remember,  that  God  gave  it  the  power  to 
bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  this  fruit  is  intended  for 
the  good  of  man.     The  flowers  of  the  field,  which 
grow  up  before  you,  have  surpassed  the   glory  in 
which  Solomon  was  arrayed.     The  mighty  energies 
of  nature  in  the  process  of  vegetation  lie  open  to 
your  view  ;  and  in  all  of  them  you  may  discern  the 
power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  benevolence  of   the 
deity.     The  air  you  breathe  is  far  more  wholesome 
than  that  of  crowded  cities.     You  are  preserved 
from  many  infectious  diseases  which  there  spreiid 
desolation  among  the  weak  and  the   strong,  the 
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young  and  the  old.  And,  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant, you  are  at  a  distance  from  many  tempta- 
tions to  riotous  dchauchery — temptations  to  which 
youtli  is  too  prone  to  yield — temptations  which 
bring  on  weakness,  pain,  and  sickness,  and  prema- 
ture old  age,  and  which  hurry  the  incautious  or  the 
profligate  very  soon  into  the  grave.  Will  you  then 
counteract  these  advantages  by  a  quarrelsome  dis- 
position ?  No,  on  the  contrary,  by  cultivating  a 
peaceable  and  a  benevolent  disposition,  you  will 
show  yourselves  worthy  of  all  the  conveniences, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  which  arc  attendant  upon 
that  condition,  in  which  you  are  placed  by  a  gra- 
cious providence.  From  the  honest  earnings  of  that 
industry,  you  put  by  a  part  for  the  praiseworthy  and 
important  purposes  of  your  society  ;  and  when  you 
lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  do  you  not  feel, 
that  every  good-natured  and  peaceful  member  of 
your  institution,  is  a  blessing  to  yourselves,  and  an 
ornament  to  your  rules  ?  It  must  sometimes  happen 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  will  arise  upon  the  va- 
rious concerns,  which  come  before  you.  Neverthe- 
less it  licth  with  you,  to  speak  your  own  sentiments 
cahidy  and  civilly — to  employ  arguments,  not  rail- 
ing, in  defence  of  them — and  to  be  governed  by  those 
decisions  which  other  men,  quite  as  well  informed, 
and  quite  as  well  disposed,  may  finally  agree  upon 
for  the  expenditure  of  your  finances,  and  the  relief 
of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  it. 

Tlie  spot  where  most  of  you  reside  will  present  a 
very  intelligible,  and  very  commendable  pattern  for 
your  imitation.  The  broils  and  bickerings,  the  envy- 
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ings  and  inunnurings,  which  once  annoyed  this  parish, 
haveceased.  Among  other  and  great  improvements  in 
morals  and  civiHxation,  I  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that 
u  spirit  of  union  and  good-neighbourhood  has  for 
sonic  years  subsisted  among  us  ;  and  upon  the 
substantial  virtues  which  flow  from  this  source,  I 
set  a  much  higher  value  than  upon  the  showy 
and  specious  pretences  of  zealots  to  cvangeUcal  pu- 
rity in  doctrine  imd  discipline.  Most  of  you,  in 
your  several  stations,  must  have  experienced  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  circumstances  which  I  have 
just  now  mentioned,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  find 
in  them  very  clear  directions,  and  very  strong  itt- 
citements  to  adopt  the  same  conduct  in  the  rcgula- 
lation  of  your  own  pecuhar  concerns,  as  a  friendly 
society.  ii 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  mean  to  chide  you — on 
the  contrary,  my  intention  is  to  exhort  you,  to  en- 
coimigc  you,  to  prepare  you  for  being  temperate 
and  vigilant  in  situations,  when  some  unexpected 
and  undeserved  provocation  may  come  upon  you. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  your  affairs  are  judi-* 
ciously  and  honestly  administered ;  iind  great  is  the 
satisfaction  I  feel  in  the  opportunity  I  now  have  for 
remarking,  that  for  several  years  I  have  not  heard  of 
anyvioleiit  and  mischievous  disputes.  I  therefore  com- 
mend you  for  this  good  behaviour ;  and  I  earnestly 
advise  you  to  persevere  in  it,  for  the  credit  of  your 
society,  and  the  benefit  of  all  who  belong  to  it. 
Suppose  that  it  were  the  will  of  providence  to  visit 
you  with  any  severe  calamity — to  take  from  you 
partially  or  totally  the  use  of  your  limbs — to  afflict 
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yon  with  a  sharp  or  Hngcring  disease.  In  this  case, 
you  would  doubtless  be  entitled  to  succour  from 
your  funds — your  hunger  and  thirst  would  be  satis- 
fied— your  equitable  claims  would  be  admitted — 
your  bodily  pains  would  be  mitigated.  But  tell  me 
now,  would  you  not  feel  exquisite  satisfaction,  if 
you  at  the  same  time  could  say  within  yourselves, 
that  you  were  not  only  assisted,  but  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  all  the  members  of  your  institution  — that 
you  had  lived  among  them  decorously  and  quietly  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  your  power — that  you  had 
endeavoured  to  heal  all  differences,  wheresoever  they 
arose — that  the  succour  you  met  with  was  granted 
to  you,  not  grudgingly,  but  cheerfully — that  your 
brethren  had  great  and  real  pleasure  in  lightening 
the  load  of  your  affliction — that  they  recollected 
your  conciliatory  words — your  honest  intentions — 
your  unfeigned  love  of  peace — your  earnest  endea- 
vour to  preserve  it  ?  Most  assuredly,  reflections  of 
this  sort  would  give  an  additional  relish  to  all  the 
advantages  you  could  derive  from  medicine,  from 
food,  and  every  other  comfort  and  convenience, 
which  your  society  can  supply. 
•'  I  pray  God  to  preserve  you  from  pains  of  body 
and  mind ;  and  whenever  they  overtake  you,  I  most 
seriously  hope  that  you  may  have  the  testimony 
of  a  good  conscience,  for  having  cherished  a  spirit 
of  true  Christian  charity  in  your  families,  in  your 
neighbourhood,  and  towards  every  person  to  whom 
you  are  bounden  by  those  ties  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness  which    are     indispcnsibly   necessary   for   the 
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credit,  the  prosperity,  and  the  manifold  uses  of  your 
institution. 

If  such  a  righteous  and  Christian  spirit  had  pre- 
vailed  among    our    forefathers,    the    complicated, 
terrihle,   and   dreadful    calamities,    our  deliverance 
from  which  is  commemorated  on  this  day,  would 
not  have   distressed  and  disgraced  the  country  ia 
which  you  were  born.     If  such  a  spirit  had  been 
diffused  among  the  governments  of  Europe,    the 
continent   would   not  have  been  harassed  by  the 
calamities   and  perils  of  long-continued,  and  wide- 
wasting  wars.      It    is   our   duty  to     contemplate 
these  awful  scenes  with  seriousness,  and  to  draw 
from  them  such    lessons  of  forbearance  and   mo- 
deration as    may   contribute    to  our   peace,    both 
in  piivatc  and  public  life.     Let  us  reverence  the 
religion,  which    ia    happily    established  among  as. 
Let  us  love  the  person,  and  esteem  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  those,  whom  the  laws  of  the  land  protect 
in  different  forms  of  worship,  and  different  modifica- 
tions   of  Christian    faith.     Let  us    patiently    bear 
even  the  proud  and  pharisaical  reproaches  of  those 
who  not  only  give  themselves  credit  for  superior 
righteousness,  but  represent  us  as  miserable  outcasts 
from   the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel.     We  are 
conscious  of  not  deserving  such  contemptuous  and 
harsh  treatment ;  and  we   must  take   care  not  to 
imbibe  that  uncharitable  temper  which  induces  us 
to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ought 
to  think,  and  to  impute,  without  any  just  reason 
for  doing  so,  a  hollow  faith,  a  scanty  portion  of 
grace,  a  marked  and  invincible  inferiority  in    all 
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spirituiil    cxcellt'ucies    to    our   fellow-subjects,  and 
fellow  Christians. 

The  good  disposition  so  earnestly  recommended 
by  St.  Paul,  will  spread  its  auspicious  effects 
through  every  class  of  society — it  will  restrain  the 
great  from  tyranny,  and  the  poor  from  turbulence 
— it  will  secure  you  the  uninterrupted  and  plenary 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  that  flow  from  a  con- 
stitution favourable  at  once  to  good  order,  and  ge- 
nuine freedom — it  will  produce  harmony  and  sweet 
affection  between  parents  and  children,  masters  and 
servants — it  will  lesson  all  difficulties  in  the  busi- 
ness of  your  society,  and  add  largely  to  the  use- 
fulnesss  and  the  agrceablcness  of  those  provi- 
sions, which  are  made  for  the  relief  of  the  aged, 
the  sick,  and  the  needy — it  will  give  you  refresh- 
ing slumbers,  when  you  lie  down  on  your  beds, 
and  when  you  rise  to  your  daily  toil,  it  will  enable 
you  to  eat  your  daily  bread  with  a  contented  and 
serene  mind — it  will  procure  you  the  praise  of  all 
intelligent  and  virtuous  observers,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  your  own  hearts — and  whensoever  it  pleases 
God  to  call  you  away  from  this  transitory  world, 
it  will  expiate  many  of  your  failings  at  the  judg- 
ment scat  of  Christ,  and  obtain  for  vou  admission 
into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed,  where  all  tears 
shall  be  wiped  away  from  all  faces,  and  where  peace 
and  love  will  reign  for  evermore. 
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Romans  xiii.  3. 

RuUrt  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works  but  to  the  evil. 


w 


I  of  phi 


iiETHER  we  appeal  to  the  investigations  oi  pni-i 
losophy,  or  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  definition  of  legal  power  more 
sound,  more  comprehensive,  more  satisfactory  to  our 
understandings,  or  more  useful  in  our  conduct  than 
that  which  is  furnished  to  us  in  the  words  of  the 
text.  It  connects  the  dignity  of  magistrates  with 
their  duties  ;  it  recommends  their  persons  to  our 
reverence — their  office  to  our  esteem — and  their  in- 
junctions to  our  obedience. 

In  the  language,  not  of  rhetorical  declamation  or 
delusive  mysticism,  but  of  clearness  and  precision, 
it  shows  the  interest  which  every  member  of  a  civi- 
lized community  must  have  in  supporting  the  rights 
and  giving  effect  to  the  commands  of  those  rulers, 
by  whom  he  is  protected  from  the  stratagems  of 
fraud  and  the  outrages  of  violence. 

In  the  verses  immediately  preceding  the  text  the 
Apostle  traces  up  authority  to  its  origin  in  the  will 
of  God,  as  announced  to  us  in  his  works — I  mean,  in 
such  a  constitution  of  external  causes  and  effects  as 
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make  government  necessary,  and  in  such  affections 
and  faculties  of  the  human  mind  as  make  it  obliga- 
tory, when  that  necessity  is  perceived  and  experi- 
enced. But  if  all  powers,  by  whatever  title  they  may 
be  distinguished,  and  under  whatever  aspect  they 
may  be  exhibited,  proceed  from  God,  no  rational 
and  moral  creature  of  God  can  oppose  human  power 
w^ithout  opposing  the  divine  authority  from  which 
it  proceeds. 

This  reasoning,  be  it  observed,  does  not  tend  to 
the  justification  of  tyranny,  which,  being  destructive 
to  the  happiness  of  man,  must  therefore  be  adverse 
to  the  will  of  God.  It  docs  not  depend  upon  those 
exterior  modifications  of  authority,  which,  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  different  countries,  may,  with  the 
consent  of  all,  have  been  adopted  for  the  l>enefit  of 
all.  Every  Government  exercises  authority  through 
the  medium  of  human  regulations,  supported  by  hu- 
man sanctions — cverj'Grovemment,  framing  those  in- 
stitutions wisely,  intending  them  honestly,  and  exe- 
cuting them  firmly,  fulfils  the  purposes  of  Heaven, 
and  therefore  is  entitled  to  plead  the  authority  of 
Heaven  in  the  maintenance  of  its  own  strength,  and 
the  justification  of  its  own  measures.  It  is  a  power 
from  the  Deity — it  is  ordained  by  the  Deity — and 
therefore  resistance  to  the  one  is  impiety  towards 
the  other. 

The  Apostle,  having  established  this  plain  and 
instructive  position,  proceeds  to  throw  further  light 
upon  it  by  stating  the  beneficial  ends  for  which 
power  is  appointed.  It  is  a  terror  not  to  good 
works  but  to  evil — it  implies  m  the  possessor,  not 
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